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FOREWORD 


In view of the general reversion to mercantilist policies and practices 
since 1870 and in view of the major r 61 e played by mercantilism in 
shaping the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, the importance of 
the topic can scarcely be denied. It is clear, furthermore, that a study 
of French developments is of primary importance for an understand¬ 
ing of the subject, since it was in France under Colbert that the old 
mercantilism was applied most thoroughly. Despite these facts, there are 
practically no works on French mercantilism in English. Nor are there 
any sound treatments of Colbert on any level above the most elementary. 
Nor are there any satisfactory and detailed accounts of Colbert’s East 
India Company, his Levant Company, his Company of the North, his 
encouragement of manufactures, his regulation of industry, or his policy 
of internal development. Almost everything in English on Colbert’s 
tariffs, even, is based on gross misunderstandings of the whole matter. 

As a result, English and American writers on mercantilism tend to 
draw almost exclusively from the example of England and thus to gen¬ 
eralize from insufficient data, for English mercantilism, especially after 
1660, was by no means typical. This tendency can be traced back at least 
to Adam Smith, whose very phrase "the mercantile system” threw undue 
emphasis upon the commercial as against the industrial aspects of mer¬ 
cantilism. The chief purpose of this book is to remedy the existing 
situation to some degree by presenting a large amount of material on 
French mercantilism at its apogee. 

Most of this book is based directly on source material in printed 
or manuscript form, though I have not hesitated for certain sections to 
lean heavily on the excellent secondary works and monographs of such 
historians as Hauser, Bondois, S^, Boissonnade, Mims, and so forth. 
The first three chapters and part of the fourth are condensed (with the 
kind permission of the publishers, Farrar and Rhinehart, Inc.) from 
my own book French Mercantilist Doctrines before Colbert, In these 
chapters, however, I have added much new matter drawn from manu¬ 
script and other sources. 

The desire to make available to students of history, material to be 
found only in manuscript or rare printed works has led me to include 
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many documents, either in full or in summary form. The same wish has 
led me to translate in a more or less literal fashion almost everything 
that is translatable. (The punctuation is, of course, my own, though, in 
general, it is based on that of the originals). The inclusion of this pri¬ 
mary material explains in part the length of the book. It has proved 
dilBcult to reconcile the ponderous nature of so much concrete illustra¬ 
tion with the brevity and clarity of a straightforward narrative. But to 
omit it would have been to defeat the basic purpose of the book. The 
sections on Canada, which were retained for the sake of completeness, 
are of a more cursory nature, since even the economic history of Canada 
under the French regime has been treated in a more or less adequate 
manner in English. 

Though much of the subject matter of this book is discussed in vari¬ 
ous French works, there has been little effort in France to treat French 
mercantilism as a whole. M. Boissonnade, a great scholar, made the 
attempt, and in some respects succeeded^ though he confined himself 
mainly to the industrial aspects. But for many reasons, including their 
very compressed form, his works have been and will be little used. It 
is to be hoped that by its method of approach and by the presentation 
of material hitherto slighted, this book will prove of assistance to French 
scholars as well as to those of English-speaking countries. 

This work makes no pretense of being complete or definitive. The 
subject is so vast that it is doubtful whether a single person could ex¬ 
haust it in a lifetime. That some topics are dealt with at length and 
others very briefly is due sometimes to my judgment as to their relative 
importance, often to the amount of source material available. The bibli¬ 
ography is also by no means complete or definitive. It is intended largely 
as an instrument to permit the location of works cited in the footnotes, 
and it contains almost exclusively material actually used in the prepara¬ 
tion of this book. For any topic, the citations in the footnotes will serve 
to give both an idea of the sources on which the account is based, and 
a working bibliography. 

I am sure that in so long a work I must have made many errors, but 
mainly, I trust, in detail. As for my citations, dates, and figures, I realize 
that, with so many thousands of them, mistakes must inevitably have 
crept in, despite all my efforts. I should warn all readers that in the last 
brief chapter I have permitted myself to indulge in speculations, some 
of which have only a tenuous foundation. For the rest, I have tried to 
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avoid the major failing of most commentators on Colbert—that of con¬ 
demning him because he was not an economic liberal after the nine¬ 
teenth-century pattern. I have also endeavored to escape the opposite 
error of praising him for not being an economic liberal. One hazard I 
have been spared. Usually when a historian or a biographer labors for 
years, as I have, on the life and achievements of a single man, he comes 
to have for him a warmth of feeling that amounts almost to friendship, 
and which may to some degree warp his judgment. I have come to 
admire and respect Colbert and to sympathize with him in his difficulties 
and troubles. But his personality was such as to preclude any real feeling 
toward him of warmth or friendship on the part of one alien to him in 
time and country, as well as on the part of his contemporaries and 
fellow Frenchmen. 

I must acknowledge a number of substantial debts—to the authorities 
of the Archives Nationales and the Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris, the 
Columbia University Library, the New York Public Library, and the 
Amherst College Library; to the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences, for a fellowship which made possible my researches in France; 
to Professor C. J. H. Hayes of Columbia, who inspired me to undertake 
this work and again and again gave me help and encouragement; to 
Professors S. B. Clough, J. B. Brebner, and H. J. Carman for advice 
and aid; to Mabel Darling, Martha Veal, Edith Rodgers, Helen Cohen, 
Frank Kusiak, and especially to Georgia W. Read for assistance in the 
preparation of the manuscript. 


Amherst, Massachusetts 
January 3, 1939 


Charles Woolsey Cole 
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COLBERT AND A CENTURY OF 


FRENCH MERCANTILISM 




I 


THE PRELUDE 

Early in the year 1671, those advisers of Louis XIV who were 
working on the formulation of a new code of laws for commerce took 
up a difficult question. It had to do with the fixing of the rate of in¬ 
terest. Henry IV had set the legal rate at 6 % percent, in an edict of 
1601; and Louis XIII, some three decades later, had issued another 
edict reducing the rate to 5% percent.^ But the attitude of the Giurch 
in the matter was uncertain, and Louis XIV had scruples. That the 
matter might be discussed from all angles, an informal meeting was 
held on February 4, at the home of a M. Pussort. Thither came four or 
five of the "most learned doctors" of the Sorbonne, as well as a number 
of legal and official luminaries who were interested in the new com¬ 
mercial code.® 

It was explained to the gathering that the king wished to set the 
maximum legal rate of interest at 5 percent, that there was no question 
of his power to do so, but that before taking the step he wished to 
consult the doctors of the Sorbonne. As dean of the faculty of that 
institution, M. Moret was called upon to speak first. He said that in 
a matter of such weight he felt that a meeting of the whole faculty of 
the Sorbonne should be ailed and that the question should be examined 
in the light of Scripture, the writings of the Church fathers, the deci¬ 
sions of the various councils, and the decrees of the popes. For him, 
the question was not whether a rate of interest should be fixed, but 
rather whether the Church could even indirectly sanction the taking of 
any interest at all. He declared that usury was forbidden and that he 
did not see how the prohibitions against it could be broken. He con¬ 
cluded by pointing out "that money is sterile by its nature and that 
everything derived from it is usury; that all that one could do, and that 
is what is practiced at confessions, was to remit the sin and to exempt 

‘Foibonnais, Rtchettbts tt tonsidirations sur Us finances de France, I, 22). The 
parlement never registered the edict of Louis XIII, which was issued in 1634. 

* The minutes (tf this meeting, on which the following paragraphs are based, may 
be found in "Manuscrits francais,” No. 8039, pp. 1-33. 
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from restitution those who had taken it in good faith, but that they 
must be forbidden to take more in the future under pain of mortal sin.’ 

In support of his chief, M. Porcher of the Sorbonne declared that 
the attitude of the Church was perfectly clear in the matter and that 
all authorities agreed in condemning interest. To reenforce his point 
he cited Scripture, among other passages: 

Take thou no usury from him or increase: but fear thy God that thy 
brother may live with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon usury 
nor lend him thy victuals for increase. 

Leviticus 25: 36, 37. 

Lend, hoping for nothing again, and your reward shall be great. 

Luke 6: 35. 

[He that] hath given forth upon usury and hath taken increase: shall he 
then live.? He shall not live: he hath done all these abominations; he shall 
surely die; his blood shall be upon him. 

Ezekiel 18: 13. 

M. Porcher summed up his exposition by declaring that "no doctor 
of the Sorbonne could approve the proposition that one could take 
interest on money or set the rate thereof.” 

It was pointed out to the learned doctors that the taking of interest 
seemed to be prohibited only to the children of Israel by the Old Tes¬ 
tament, that the texts from Luke seemed to be advice rather than 
precepts, and that "what the king wished to do was not to introduce 
a new thing but to forbid a usage common in France, in Italy, in Spain, 
and all over the world where there is trade.” 

The discussion waxed in heat. The doctors clung firmly to the dictum 
that "The nature of money is that it produces nothing; it is a metal 
rich, but sterile”; while the lay members of the group insisted that the 
taking of interest was universal, and that if money was sterile, so was 
the sea—unless men went forth on it to fish and traffic. The theologians 
were adamant and, even when M. Pussort gave the final opinion and 
closed the meeting on the note that interest clearly had its uses, it seems 
that they were not altogether convinced. 

There is something magnificent about the refusal of those doctors 
of the Sorbonne to sanction a practice that was in a sense the basis of 
all the growing and thriving commerce of the Europe of their day. 
They turned away from the world about them and looked back to the 
Middle Ages, when the Qmrch had been upheld generally in its in- 
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sistence on the sterility of money. They refused to be influenced by the 
fact that for two hundred years there had been growing up in Europe 
the belief that money, far from being sterile, was the most fertile thing 
imaginable, the prime necessity for individual comfort, for commercial 
success, and for national strength. 

It was probably first in Italy that the classical tag, "Money is the 
sinews of war,” was revived. But by 1500 all over Europe it was 
coming to be held that money was not sterile, that it was, rather, neces¬ 
sary for warlike endeavor and for peaceful progress. Indeed many were 
beginning to believe that the wealth of a nation, as of a man, consisted 
in its stock of gold and silver. And with this new view as to the func¬ 
tion and the value of money, came a whole set of other ideas and theo¬ 
ries as to what actually constituted the wealth of a nation, and as to how 
that wealth might be increased. In general, these ideas tended to group 
themselves around such topics as bullion, luxury, self-sufficiency, indus¬ 
try, mines, the employment of the poor, the restriction of foreigners, 
commerce, imports, and exports. Before 1600 these various concepts 
were not linked together in any unified theory. But a brief consideration 
of them is necessary in order to understand the roots from which sprang 
the economic doctrines of seventeenth-century France.® 

TAe growing esteem for gold and silver .—In France, as early as the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, the medieval notion that money was 
sterile began to be abandoned in favor of the idea that gold and silver 
were the only true and productive form of wealth; and it came grad¬ 
ually to be held that it was eminently desirable for a nation to attract 
and retain within its boundaries as much bullion as possible. 

In 1462 Louis XI greatly expanded the privileges of the fairs of 
Lyon, with the avowed object of preventing precious metals from going 
out of France to the fairs of Geneva, "to the great prejudice of the 
public welfare.”* Nine years later the same monarch, in an edict 
providing for the better exploitation of mines, declared that because 
the mineral wealth of France was not being properly developed, "We 
and our subjects suffer greatly and gold and silver pour out of our 
kingdom—daily without coming back to it, from which might ensue 
its total ruin and destruction.”® 

• For the rest of this chapter, I have drawn heavilf on my own book, French Mer¬ 
cantilist Doctrines before Colbert, especially Qiap. I and the Gmclusion. 

‘Isambert, Recneil giniral des anciennes lois franfoises, X, 452. 

*lbid., X, 6a}. 
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To this growing esteem for bullion the joint cahier of the three 
estates of the Estates General of 1484 likewise subscribed, for it 
declared: 

Money is in the body politic what blood is in the human body; it is then 
necessary to examine what purgings the monarchy has undergone in the last 
century. The first was in the time of the popes Alexander and Martin, who 
in the space of four years took out of this kingdom sums so considerable 
that they were reckoned at more than two millions of gold. 

The cahier went on to complain of the ecclesiastical policy of 
Louis XI, ^^ 4 lich had permitted "prodigious sums” to be taken out of 
the realm, and of the papal legates "who gave this realm marvelous 
purgings and were seen to lead away with them mules laden with 
gold and silver.” ® 

During the reigns of Charles VIII and Louis XII there was less 
bullionist protest than might have been expected, against the vast sums 
poured out on Italian wars. But toward the end of the reign of Francis I 
sentiments as to the paramount value of gold and silver appeared with 
renewed vigor. An ordinance of 1540 spoke of the export of bullion 
as tending toward "the impoverishment of the realm.” ’’ In the same 
year a letter from one of the royal officials to the officers of the Chatelet 
at Paris declared that the king was greatly distressed at the enormous 
amount of money going out of France to purchase cloth from Spain 
and from Antwerp.® 

Under the later Valois it was generally assumed that anything 
which tended to withdraw money from the kingdom was an unmiti¬ 
gated evil. In fact so axiomatic had this belief become that by it, as a 
standard of judgment, the Estates General of 1576 sought to decide 
its policies on such diverse subjects as the regulation of the goldbeaters 
of Paris, the decoration of furniture, the organization of industry and 
commerce, and the reduction of luxury.® 

The simplest and most direct way of keeping gold and silver in the 
kingdom was of course to forbid their export. Edicts of this tenor can 
be traced back into the Middle Ages in France, but the earlier ones 
usually had some definite object in view. The king might wish to have 

* Mayer, Des Slats giniraux et autres assemblies nationales, X, 60-62. 

' Isambert, Recueil giniral des anciennes lots franfoises, XII, 701. 

* "Manusaits franjais” {Collection de la Mare), No. 21,786, fol. 115. 

•Lalourci and Duval, Recueil des cahiers giniraux des trois ordres aux itats 
geniraux, I, 81, 172, 340, 348, 388, and passim. 
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money on hand for a particular project, to take punitive measures 
against the Church, or to prevent some political enemy from increasing 
his supply of ready cash. By the sixteenth century such edicts became 
general in tone. A declaration of 1506, for instance, prohibited the 
export of all money or bullion, save that of certain specified coins of 
inferior quality. Even more inclusive regulations were issued in 1540, 
1548, and 1574.^® At the meeting of the Estates General of 1576 the 
cdhter of the nobles urged the enforcement of this legislation.^^ But 
although such laws remained in force for more than a century and were 
renewed from time to time, they were in actuality not susceptible to 
enforcement. Indeed the attempts to enforce them were very sporadic. 
In practice it was generally true that those interested in keeping bullion 
in France sought to do so by indirect rather than direct means. 

Luxury ,—^One of the most common of the indirect methods of in¬ 
creasing and retaining the stock of gold and silver in France was the 
effort to ban by law undue luxury in dress and manner of life. Such 
legislation dates back to medieval times, but with the great increase of 
wealth and high living in the sixteenth century, the problem became 
more acute. In origin and in essence, the antipathy to luxury was by no 
means dependent merely on bullionist motivation. In the first place, it 
seemed a sin against religion for people to forget all humility and strut 
in ornate splendor. Second, as luxury depended on money and more 
and more money was coming into the hands of the middle class, it 
seemed that some steps were necessary to keep each class in its proper 
place and to prevent the bourgeois from surpassing the noble in mag¬ 
nificence. Third, many a noble or landed aristocrat tended to dissipate 
his patrimony and squander his substance in vain display. But these 
primary interests were reenforced in the sixteenth century by two others, 
caused by an increased estimate of the importance of the monetary stock 
of the nation. Many of the luxury articles such as cloth of gold, cloth 
of silver, gilded furniture, jewelry, and the like required in their com¬ 
position the use of precious metals, which tended to be lost as the 
articles wore out. Then, too, many of the luxury articles were imported 
from Italy or other foreign lands, and to purchase them it was often 
necessary to send thither gold and silver coin. 

The desire to conserve the precious metals by reducing extravagance 

” Isambert, Recuetl ginird des anciennes lots franfdses, XI, 464; Ordonnances des 
rots de Prance de la trots time race, XXI, 341. 

and Duval, Recuetl des cahterst II, 170. 
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in dress and manner of life gave rise to a number of remedies. The 
importation of luxury articles was forbidden; their use was banned; an 
effort was made to produce them in France. Of the three remedies the 
second was least successful. 

An edict of 1485 forbade all persons save nobles ‘'living as nobles” 
to wear cloth of gold, cloth of silver, or silk. A mingling of motives 
seems to have been responsible for the law, as it read in part, “The 
public welfare of our kingdom is seriously damaged by the great 
expenditures and outlay that a number in our kingdom make on clothes 
that are too ostentatious and too sumptuous and unsuitable to their 
estates . . . and also such abuses are unpleasing to God our Creator.”^^ 
An edict of 1532 greatly enlarged the list of illegal luxuries. To the 
banned fabrics were added gold chains of more than a certain value, 
jewels and rings worth more than thirty ecus, overlarge dowries for 
daughters, and an excess of horses or servants.^® 

Eleven years later luxury fabrics were again forbidden, because of 
the “excessive and superfluous expenditures” made on them by a num¬ 
ber of people. “By means of which,” declared the edict, stressing the 
bullionist motivation of the regulation, “great sums of money are drawn 
from this our kingdom by foreigners who afterwards aid and support 
our enemies.” Cloth of gold, cloth of silver, embroideries, fringes, 
velvets, and the like were, therefore, to be worn by no one save only 
members of the royal family. This measure, it was felt, would prevent 
the French from consuming their wealth in useless expenses and the 
foreigners from “growing fat and rich.” 

Another edict, that of 1549, reenforced the ban on luxury, and still 
another, that of 1554, spoke of the “great sums of money” which were 
being taken out of the kingdom to buy “cloths of gold, silver, velvet 
and other kinds of silks from foreign nations.”^® Such laws were 
strongly approved by the Third Estate of the Estates General of 1560, 
whose cahier remarked, “Among the other vices which intercourse with 
foreign nations has brought into this kingdom, one of the greatest is 
the pomp and superfluity of dress both of men and of women, both in 
their persons and in the equipment of their houses.” In fact, declared 
the cahier, “The greater part of the evils of France proceed from this 

“Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots francaises, XI, 155. 

” Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots franqaises, XII, 361 ff. 

Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots frangaises, XII, 834-35. 

“ Isambert, Recueil genital des anciennes lots frangaises, XIII, 101-4, 374. 
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source, beside the quantity of money which goes out of the kingdom 
for perfumes, scented gloves, embroideries, and the like, of which the 
cost is great and the enjoyment short.’* Some of the recommendations 
of the cahier on this point were embodied in the ordinance of 1560, 
while the provisions against luxury were enforced by additional laws 
in 1561, 1563, and 1565.^® 

In the Estates General of 1576 there was a concerted attack on lux¬ 
ury. The clergy urged the enforcement of the laws on dress and sug¬ 
gested that if new taxes must be levied, they be laid on ”the things that 
corrupt the life” of the French, such as table delicacies, feminine orna¬ 
ments, cloth of gold and silver, silks, and the like. The nobles requested 
that only the members of the royal family be allowed to wear expensive 
jewelry or cloth of gold and cloth of silver in any form. 

The Third Estate went even further. In their cahier they asked that 
”To bring the poor people back to their ancient humility . . . these 
laboring folk, cultivators of the vine and other village people” should 
”not wear any colored clothes, but only grey undyed.” They deplored 
the existing state of society, with ”the simple gentleman wishing to be 
clothed and live like a king or prince; the magistrate, financier, and 
merchant to be dressed and live like the greatest lords, and the work¬ 
man to do as the great merchant does, the servant to be dressed and 
attended like the master; a state of affairs which causes the ruin and 
destruction of an infinite number of people and brings it about that 
many men become robbers and thieves, and women courtesans, to sup¬ 
port this state.” If possible, it should be brought about that people 
should be clothed only ”in wool or silk manufactured in France, a 
thing which would save a deal of money to the kingdom.” 

Thus during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the theories as to 
the necessity of having large quantities of bullion in France were ex¬ 
pressed in a variety of ways. Often there were direct statements as to 
the value and importance of the precious metals. Numerous attempts 
were made to prevent the export of coins and bullion. There was a 
growing desire on the part of various groups and classes to repress 
luxury on grounds that were increasingly bullionist as well as religious 
and social. 

” Mayer, Des t.taU genSraux et autres assembUes nathnales, XI, 461, 467, 471, 472; 
Lalourc^ and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, I, 429, 440, 443, 444; Isambert, Recueil 
gineral des anciennes lots f ran gatses, XIV, 97, 108, 159, 178. 

^^Lalourc^ and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, II, 81, 82, 108, 167, 168, 340, 348-51. 
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Self-sufficiency .— 

Indeed this most prosperous kingdom has a great number of provinces 
which, because of the beauty of the country-side, of the fertility of the 
soil, of the health-giving air, easily surpass all the countries of earth. What 
region is watered and enriched by rivers purer or in any way superior.^ Are 
the other shores of the two seas better adapted to navigation.^ Where are 
there forests more suitable for the chase, for building materials, and for all 
uses.^ Who has as many fertile pastures, as many fish of all kinds, as many 
flocks both great and small? Whose wines, whose grains can compare with 
those of this country? To be brief, can you find a land better provided with 
all the riches accessary for man*s wants? ... As to the shining virtues of 
its inhabitants, I feel that I can say that in their solidarity, their noble 
rectitude, their courtesy, their urbanity, they surpass the rest of the nations.^® 

So spoke the Chancellor of France in the address which opened the 
Estates General of 1484. It is scarce to be doubted that a number of 
similar eulogies on the wealth of France and the excellent qualities of 
the French could be culled from earlier sources. From the point of view 
of economic theory, however, the important fact is, not that there was 
an early appreciation of the blessings which France had received, but 
that gradually during the course of the sixteenth century these paeans 
in praise of the country, its resources, and its inhabitants took on a new 
tinge and gave rise to new implications. 

A royal edict of 1557, after a long discussion of theories of com¬ 
merce, made this pronouncement: 

God by His holy grace has put in our hands a kingdom composed of 
diflFcrent lands and provinces, each one of which in its own setting is as 
fertile and as abundantly provided with divers commodities as any other 
in Qiristendom, and what is lacking in one is found in another to such an 
extent that the inhabitants and dwellers in it have no need to seek the aid 
and assistance of neighbors or of foreigners for the necessities, nor for the 
things made essential by common use.^® 

The idea was obviously growing up that France was so well endowed 
that she could easily be economically independent of all other lands. 
This theory was reiterated in the preamble of an edict of 1572, in 
which the king spoke of the "fertility and plenty with which it has 
pleased God to endow and bless our kingdom . . . there being need to 
seek or go abroad for only a very few things that are necessary to man s 

“’’Journal des ^tats g^n^raux dc France tenus i Tours en 1484,” in Collection de 
documents inidits sur Vhistoire de France x ire Sir,, pp. 3^-41. 

” Isambert, Recueil giniral des anciennes lots franfaises, XIII, 507. 
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use, but on the contrary being able to aid these foreigners conveniently 
with all sorts of provisions, goods and merchandise which are produced 
in quantity in this our kingdom,” 

The idea that France could not only get along without foreigners 
but that her neighbors were dependent upon her for the necessities of 
life was repeated at the Assembly of Notables of 1583, The advice 
drawn up for the king read in part; 

It will be a way of rendering thanks to God to make good use of the 
blessings which He has bestowed to such an extent upon this kingdom that 
it seems as if He had intended it to have rule and authority over all others, 
having so well established it and provided it with everything necessary to 
the life of man in such plenty that it can do without all its neighbors and 
none of them can do without it.^i 

This concept of France, self-sufficient because of her natural wealth, 
supplying her neighbors from her surplus products and thereby gaining 
wealth, led directly to a desire to increase both the self-sufficiency and 
the surplus. To effect these ends it seemed obvious that the productivity 
of the country must be increased in every possible way. 

Productivity .—^That industry was one of the chief methods by which 
a country could attain productivity and wealth appeared clear to many, 
by the middle of the sixteenth century. Royal letters of 1554, confirm¬ 
ing the statutes of the workers in cloth of gold, cloth of silver, and silk 
in the city of Lyon, spoke of the establishment of such manufactures 
as the only way to prevent the export of money.“ In 1572 an edict 
evinced a desire on the part of the king that the French "devote them¬ 
selves to the manufacture and working up of wool, flax, hemp, and 
tow, which are produced abundantly in this kingdom . . . and from 
them make and get the profit that the foreigners [now] make, who 
come to buy them generally at a low price, export them, have them 
worked up, and then bring back the woolens and linens to sell at high 
prices.” 

The cahier of the Third Estate in 1576 insisted that the best method 
of feeding and supporting the population of the country was to employ 
them on manufactures, rather than to allow the foreigners to manufac¬ 
ture the French raw materials and thus draw "great amounts of money” 

“ Isambert, Recueil giniral des anciennts his franfoises, XIV, 241. 

“Mayer, Des itats giniraux et autrts assemblies naSionales, XIV, 223. 

“ Isambert, Recueil giniral des anciennes lois frartfaises, XIII, 374. 

’•Ibid., XIII, 242. 
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from the kingdom.^^ The Assembly of Notables of 1583 put the same 
thought in even stronger form, saying, *‘Of all the proposals which 
have been made to this Assembly, after those which have to do with 
the honor of God, there is none which approaches the utility and 
necessity of this one: to reestablish manufactures in France/'^® 

The sixteenth century, however, saw more than mere theoretical 
expressions as to the value of manufactures. All the Valois kings sought 
to encourage industry, both directly and indirectly. They gave grants 
in money and exclusive privileges to various enterprises. They encour¬ 
aged entrepfiifieurs by pensions, honors, and orders for goods. They 
brought in skilled foreign craftsmen. They granted exemption from 
taxation, and levied protective duties. They organized industrial enter¬ 
prises under the authority of the state. And they encouraged the inven¬ 
tion and practice of new industrial methods. 

Catherine de Medici gave direct money grants to the silk industry at 
Orleans. Francis I ordered the tents for the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
from the manufacturers of Touraine. Royal workshops were set up at 
Fontainebleau and Saint-Germain. Henry II granted a ten-year monop¬ 
oly of the manufacture of glass in the Venetian style to an Italian 
entrepreneur (1551). An effort was made to put the poor to work in 
the Hopital de la Trinite at Paris (1545-50). Tariff duties were laid 
on the importation of silks in 1548, 1564, 1565, and 1572. Privileges 
were granted to the woolen industry, to the tapestry-makers, to hatters, 
to dyers, to linen-weavers, to lace-makers, and to the nascent cotton 
industry.2® 

But all this effort had little permanent effect. In the first place the 
Valois were always short of money. Often an elaborate plan was aban¬ 
doned for lack of funds. Then, too, the policy of establishing and aid¬ 
ing industries was carried out in only the most spasmodic fashion. The 
kings and the royal officials were for the most part willing, but they 
had more pressing needs, more dominant interests. Finally the religious 
wars and the economic disturbances of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century wiped out most of the practical results of the sporadic efforts 
of these kings in behalf of industry. The main thing that was carried 

“ Lalourc^ and Duval, Recuetl des cahters, II, 338. 

Mayer, Des ^iats generaux et autres assemblies nationales, XIV, 232. 

” The best treatment of the state aid to industry under the Valois is to be found in 
Boissonnaide. Le Soctalisme d^etat, Vindustrie, et les classes industrielles en France 
pendant les deux premiers slides de Vere moderne, 14^^-1661, pp. 25 ff. 
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over into the seventeenth century was a tradition that the state should 
aid the establishment of manufactures and support them once they were 
under way, and that it should regulate them at all times. 

Under the Valois, at least, the regulation of industry had three prin¬ 
cipal motives. First, and perhaps most important, money could be raised 
by levying fees for the inspection of manufactures, and even more 
money could be secured by the sale of the offices of inspector, overseer, 
and the like. Second, industry should be kept in good order and the 
high quality of the product ensured. Third, industry could be directed 
into channels most profitable to the state. By and large, the first motive 
tended to overshadow, and even to obliterate, the other two. None the 
less, the regulations of manufactures in the sixteenth century set a 
precedent for those which were to become an important part of French 
economic policy in the seventeenth century. 

Some of the most interesting attempts at state regulation came from 
the economically disturbed reigns of Charles IX and Henry III. For 
the most part, they had little effect, even in the raising of revenue. 
In 1571 an edict was issued, which, after setting forth the many com¬ 
plaints received as to the poor quality of the woolens being made in 
France, fixed the length, width, and number of threads for a large 
number of different kinds of cloth, and provided for the inspection and 
marking of all cloth.^"^ Ten years later a sweeping ordinance required 
all artisans to form themselves into guilds and provided for the regu¬ 
lation and organization of these guilds.^® In 1585 an edict regulating 
leather-making sought to stop abuses and keep up quality, and provided 
for the inspection and marking of all leather.^® The next year another 
edict sought to accomplish the same thing for fabrics made of linen 
and hemp.®® 

It was not by encouraging and regulating industry alone that it was 
sought to increase the productivity of France. The mineral wealth of 
the country was held to be very great. It was even hoped that gold 
and silver might be discovered in quantity, and that thus France could 
secure these precious metals from within her own boundaries. The 
development of mines for the base metals was almost as important, for 
France was importing large quantities of iron, copper, lead, and tin 

AD XI, No, 43, liasse i. 

“Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrteres en France avant 17S9, II, 138-39. 

• ’’Manuscrits frangais," No. 16,741, fols. 30-33. 

’’Manuscfits fran^ais,” No. 16,739, 3-17. 
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from England and Germany, and paying for these imports, at least 
partly, in cash. 

As early as 1413 royal letters patent asserted the kings rights over 
the mineral wealth of the land, and promised special privileges to those 
who would exploit mines, that they might **live freely and safely.*' 
An edict of 1471 granted wide privileges to those who would exploit 
mines, in the hope that thus France would be enabled to cease sending 
money abroad for the purchase of metals. Fifty years later a similar 
edict declared as its object, ‘’to prevent all foreigners from having any 
longer so gre^an opportunity for selling to our subjects their mineral 
products and commodities at such excessively high prices as they are 
and have been wont to do.’* 

Laws of a like tenor were fairly common throughout the sixteenth 
century. A royal declaration of 1552, for instance, granted to the Sieur 
de Roberval privileges to enable him to discover and develop mines. 
It was hoped thus “to bring to this our kingdom an incredible profit 
and to keep foreigners to the great prejudice of our subjects by means 
of metals, minerals, semi-minerals, and other earth-born materials, from 
drawing away from our subjects a large part of their wealth.** 

Agricultural productivity likewise received a modicum of attention. 
In 1551 a royal declaration granted a certain Antoine Carras wide privi¬ 
leges, including immunity from all taxes, so as to enable him better to 
raise the mulberry trees on which silkworms feed. The purpose was to 
introduce silk culture for the benefit of the whole country. A district 
caA/er of the nobles in the Estates General of 1560 urged that stud 
farms be set up, so that France might have a supply of horses without 
importing them from foreign lands, from which they could be obtained 
only at great expense. In general there was a widespread feeling that 
among the most valuable resources of France were her wines, grains, 
and flax, by exports of which large sums of money could be secured 
from foreigners.®^ 

Another special problem of the larger question of productivity con¬ 
cerned the unemployed, or rather the “idle poor,*' as they were termed 
in the parlance of the times. In sixteenth-century France, as in Eliza- 

“ AD XI, No. 35, doc. I. 

“Isambert, RecueJl general des anciennes lots frangaises, XI, 623-24; XII, 179 ff. 

"It was this same de Roberval who commanded a voyage to Canada in 1342-43. 
He was granted extensive privileges over the mines of France in 1548, 1552, and 1557. 

"Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots frangaises, XIII, 285-87, 208-9; 
Lalourc6 and Duval, Recueil des cahierSf I, 139. 
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bethan England, the partial or complete breakdown of charitable relief 
by church and municipal organizations, together with the dislocation 
of traditional agricultural routines, forced the question of poor relief 
on the attention of the state. Two mingling motives largely determined 
the attitude of both state officials and theorists toward the poor. They 
were a puritanical desire to punish the unfortunate for being poor and 
unemployed, and a charitable desire, derived from the teachings of the 
Church, to alleviate suffering and want. Because there were these two 
variant motives behind all legislation and thought on the subject, there 
was likewise a clear distinction made in the treatment of the poor. For 
those capable of work, work was to be provided, nay rather, it was to 
be forced upon them that they might add their labors to the productive 
force of the nation. To those incapable of toil alms were to be given. 

By a declaration of 1545 the ’’sturdy beggars” of Paris were to be 
made to work for long hours. The infirm and needy were to be given 
alms and nourishment. This policy was strengthened two years later by 
an edict which pointed out that the indiscriminate distribution of charity 
served merely to support ’’sturdy beggars” in idleness, to attract them 
to Paris from other centers, and to deprive the deserving poor of their 
just due. An effort was accordingly to be made to ’’take away all oppor¬ 
tunity for idleness from the healthy” and to ’’give them the opportunity 
of earning a living.” In pursuance of this policy new public works were 
to be started; all women able to work but unwilling to do so were to 
be whipped and driven out of Paris; and all men who fell in the same 
category were to be sent to the galleys.^® 

In the Estates General of 1560 it was the clergy who took up the 
question of the idle poor at greatest length. Article 135 of the caA/er 
of that estate read: 

May it please the king to decree and forbid that there be any idle people 
and vagabonds, including the Egyptians [gypsies], sturdy beggars, and 
other useless people of the cities and other parts of his kingdom. Let them 
be employed on public works, and cause each one to busy himself with some 
trade or craft to earn his living and avoid idleness, mother of all vices.®® 

In the cahters of the Estates General of 1576, all three estates dealt 
with the problem in much the same terms. The clergy advised that ’’all 
vagabonds be constrained to leave, or be employed on public works. 


“Isambcft, Recueil ginSrd des anciennes lots franfoises, XII, 900; XIII, 23. 
•• Mayer, Des Etats giniraux et autres assembUes nationaies, XI, 94. 
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and no idle person ... be allowed or tolerated.” The nobles wished 
"sturdy beggars and idlers” to be forced to work and whipped if they 
refused. The members of the Third Estate wanted "sturdy beggars” put 
to work, or whipped, or banished.^^ Similar opinions were expressed 
in the Assembly of Notables of 1583 and in the Estates General of 
1588.3® 

The problem of the poor was not new in the sixteenth century, nor 
were the efforts to solve it based, for the most part, on economic theory. 
But there did seem to be a new interest in putting all people to work 
and keeping thim busy, that their labor might increase the productivity 
of the country. 

Commerce .—Of all the fields in which the new economic ideas 
played a role, the mo^ important was that of commerce. Given the 
increasing esteem for the precious metals, such a preeminence was nat¬ 
ural enough, especially in a country, like France, almost destitute of 
mines of gold and silver. In the sixteenth century Spain, on a basis of 
bullion drawn from overseas, attained a dazzling position of seeming 
power and predominance. To France, desirous of emulating Spain and 
attaining wealth and preeminence, but with no direct sources of supply 
of the precious metals, the question was how to acquire them. Com¬ 
merce was the solution. 

The realization of the importance of commerce had been growing 
from the fifteenth century on. A French ordinance of 1459 called it 
"one of the chief supports to uphold and strengthen the power of 
kingdoms and dominions.” 3 ® The joint cahier of the three estates in 
1484 described commerce as "the means of creating wealth and abun¬ 
dance of all kinds of desirable things in all kingdoms,” and as "the 
chief source of the wealth and prosperity of a state.” 

By the middle of the next century the value of commerce had become 
axiomatic. A royal declaration (1543) insisted that the wealth and 
comfort of the subjects of a country, and "consequently the welfare and 
profit” of the kingdom, depended on trade. An edict (1557) declared 
that the "chief way” of making peoples "comfortable, rich, and 
wealthy” was by commerce. In the Estates General of 1560 all joined 

”LaIoufc6 and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, II, 81, 170, 353. 

“Mayer, Des RtaSs gSneraux et autres assemblies nationales, XIV, 232; Lalourc6 
and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, III, 125. 

“ Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots jrangaises, XII, 810. 

“Mayer, Des Rtats geniraux et autres assemblies nationales, X, 82; ’’Journal des 
^tats g^n^raux,” p. 698. 
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in praising commerce. The clergy pointed to it as "the means of sup¬ 
porting the people in wealth and of making them more opulent.” The 
Third Estate described it as ”not only useful but necessary in this king¬ 
dom for the export of the raw products and manufactures of the country 
and for getting gold and silver from abroad, the only method of 
enriching France, in which there are no mines of gold and silver.” 

A recognition of the paramount importance of commerce did not, 
however, imply that trade was to be blindly encouraged in all its mani¬ 
festations. Some kinds of commerce were good and added to the wealth 
of a country. Some kinds were bad and harmful. By and large, the 
criterion set up was a bullionist one. Any type of business activity 
tended to be judged by whether it brought the precious metals into the 
country or took them out. 

During the course of the sixteenth century it came gradually to be 
held that the importation of manufactured articles should be reduced 
to a minimum, so that the profit from the enhanced value of the goods 
after they had been worked up might remain in the country. A portion 
of the manufactures should be sold abroad to produce an inflow of 
bullion, while the export of bullion would be precluded by the fact 
that domestic manufactures dominated the home market. On the other 
hand, imports of raw materials were to be encouraged and their export 
was to be discouraged, so that they could be manufactured and exported 
at a profit. Such views on imports and exports date back to the Middle 
Ages, and perhaps even earlier, and they appeared definitely in the 
fifteenth century. But in France it was only in the sixteenth century that 
they took on a form highly enough developed to deserve the term of 
economic theory. 

Although in the earlier period the animus of the French was directed 
particularly against the importation of luxury fabrics, this was merely 
an intensification of the attitude on the importation of other manufac¬ 
tured goods. Royal letters of 1516 forbade the importation of cloth of 
gold, cloth of silver, satin, velvet, taffeta, and damask. In one form or 
another this prohibition was reiterated a number of times throughout 
the century (e. g., 1572). In 1538, at the request of the Estates of 
Languedoc, the king forbade the importation of all woolens from Per¬ 
pignan, Catalonia, Sardinia, and Castille. In 1553 it was decided not to 

"Isambert, Recueil gSniral des anciennes his frangaises, XII, 810; XIII, 506-7; 
Mayer, Des Rtats generaux et autres assemblies nationales, X, 54; XI, 434; Lalourc6 
and Duval, Recueil des cahierSp I, 53, 427. 
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tax the export of books, since their sale abroad brought into France 
*‘large sums of money.” The export of raw materials was prohibited 
by an edict of 1572, which categorically ordered that no wool, flax, 
hemp, nor tow be shipped from the country in an unmanufactured state, 
so that these commodities might remain in France and be worked up 
there. Indeed it may be stated that in general, so far as fiscal and polit¬ 
ical reasons did not interfere, the tendency of the laws was to attempt 
to reduce imports of manufactures and exports of raw materials and to 
increase the exports of manufactures and the imports of raw materials. 

But the growth of the new ideas is to be seen even more clearly in 
the statements of those who, for one reason or another, were thinking 
about economic topics. It came out most clearly, perhaps, in the Estates 
General of 1576. The ca/?/er of the nobles urged prohibition of the 
export of all unmanufactured goods and the exclusion of all ’'silk 
fabrics from foreign countries,” but insisted that raw silk be excepted 
from this latter ban. The Third Estate pleaded for exclusion of all 
manufactured goods, so as to protect home manufactures. A committee 
of the three estates declared for the exclusion of luxury fabrics so that 
"foreigners would be forced to send us their silk all unworked, . . . 
and all these cloths would be made by subjects of the king, which 
would . . bring great profit.” The Archbishop of Lyons, reporting a 
discussion before this same committee, went into the question in detail. 
He said in part: 

A great profit would also result if commodities not manufactured or 
worked up were prevented from going out of the kingdom, because people 
would busy themselves in working them up and would thus earn money 
wherewith to live and pay taxes: for example, the bale of wool exported 
from the country to be taken into Italy, where from it they make and 
manufacture their Florentine serges, is sold for only forty-five //pres tournois. 
When they bring it back into France, of the same weight but converted 
into their serges, it is worth seven or eight hundred livres tournois^ and 
thus they grow rich on our goods; and if the export of these raw materials 
was forbidden, the subjects of the king, or the foreigners even, would be 
forced to work them up in this kingdom, to their great advantage, because 
they could afterwards export the finished products to foreigners, not to 
mention the manufacturing profits which would remain in France.^^ 

"Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes his jrangaises, XII, 103, 553, 687-91; 
XIII, 329-31, 507-8; XIV, 242, and passim, 

“The material on the Estates General of 1576 is to be found in: Lalourc6 and 
Duval, Recueil des cahiers, II, 168, 388; and in Lalourc6 and Duval, Recueil de 
pihes , . . concernant la tenue des itats gHhaux, II, 226-27, 319. 
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In the Assembly of Notables of 1583 the same ideas were reiterated. 
The king was urged '*to forbid and strictly prevent the export of wool, 
flax, hemp, and other raw materials, the effect of which will be to pre¬ 
serve and support the making of linen’* and “to reestablish the manu¬ 
facture of woolens.’* The same assembly pleaded for the free importation 
of raw materials, declaring that the loss in revenue from decreased 
customs duties would be amply compensated by the increase in general 
wealth. It was likewise suggested to the king that he shut out all foreign 
cloths. If existing treaties rendered such a step impossible, then the 
price on such imported fabrics should be fixed, and at so low a figure, 
that the foreigners “would grow weary’’ of bringing them to France.**^ 

One of the most interesting expressions of these sixteenth-century 
theories comes from an anonymous manuscript treatise which has sur¬ 
vived only in part, though curiously enough that part is in duplicate, 
at the Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris.'*® The author was some sort of 
royal official during the reign of Henry II, and was remarkably well- 
informed. He says that he himself had visited and studied the commerce 
of such cities as Rouen, Havre, Dieppe, La Rochelle, Bordeaux, Bay¬ 
onne, Toulouse, Narbonne, Marseilles, Lyon, Dijon, Troyes, Rheims, 
Chalons, Amiens, and Paris. The work can be dated by internal evidence 
as having been composed between 1553 and 1559. 

The author was no theorist, but an acute and intelligent man of 
affairs. Yet his approach to the subject to the imports of France shows 
that his mind was thoroughly impregnated with the new economic 
ideas that were growing up about him. He took up the goods sent by 
each country to France and tried to answer a number of questions about 
them. These questions were: What is the quantity brought into France? 
Are the goods useful? Are they necessary? Does their purchase require 
the export of gold and silver from France? 

A few examples will suffice to show the attitude of this unknown 
economist. The metals imported from Germany were, he said, useful 
and necessary for household articles and for arms. They did no harm 

^ Mayer, Des ^tats genhaux et autres assemblees nationales, XIV, 233-36. 

“The manuscripts referred to are ’’Manuscrits frangais" 2085 and 2086. They are 
both beautifully written on the finest vellum, with illuminated capitals. Each consists 
of Volumes III and IV of what was at least a five-volume and perhaps a six-volume 
work. Of these the author says that Volumes I and II dealt with the manufactures and 
exports of France, Volume V with the policies of princes and lords. The third volume 
treats of the imports into France, the fourth of banking, interest, money, and foreign 
bankers. It is interesting to note that the author sets the total value of the annual im¬ 
ports into France at 36,000,000 to 37,000,000 livres. 
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to France, since the traders who brought them took away goods like 
saffron, woad,^® wool, and the like. The value of what they took away 
was greater than that of what they brought. Therefore they left gold 
and silver in France, rather than took it out. 

On the other hand the author disapproved of cloth and serges 
brought to France, calling them * superfluous" and "indeed harmful," 
since the sale of these fabrics "often prevents the sale" of those made 
in France. In the same way silks made at Avignon were harmful, 
because they competed with French silks. But the damage done was, 
in one sensaf 4 ess serious, since the money paid out for them did not 
go so far away. Of all‘imports, those from Italy of rich fabrics and 
luxury articles like clothes, stockings, embroideries, jewelry, and so 
forth were perhaps the worst, as they were "things superfluous and 
greatly injurious," paid for in cash which was irreparably lost. 

Another tendency displayed by the same author, and common to 
much of the economic thought of his century, was a dislike for for¬ 
eigners, and especially those who took money out of the kingdom. It 
was natural enough, with German bankers congregating at Lyons and 
Italian financiers flocking north in search of profit, that a great outcry 
should go up in sixteenth-century France against these foreign intruders. 
They arrived with nothing but "pen and paper in their hands" or 
"nothing save a pen" behind the ear and a "sword and cape," or so 
it seemed to the outraged French. But they went home laden with ill- 
gotten gains. Thus to the natural dislike of seeing an outlander making 
a profit that some good Frenchmen might have made, was added the 
economic motive of striving to keep money in France. It was suggested 
repeatedly that all foreigners be forbidden to engage in banking or any 
financial operation. But the French kings were too often in need of 
loans to heed even this iterated advice.^® 

The new views on commerce brought with them more than a desire 
to increase trade in general, to direct it into proper channels, and to 
restrict the activity of foreigners. It was also felt that the navy should 
be built up to protect French commerce, and that the merchant marine 
should be expanded as rapidly as possible. An edict of 1584, for in- 

" Woad was a blue vegetable dye produced in the south of France and much used 
before the introduction of indigo. 

Avignon was of course then a foreign city, since it belonged to the pope. 

“ Mayer, Des Btafs gHhaux et autres assemblees nationales, XI, 463-64; Lalourc6 
and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, I, 436-37; II, 106-7, 332-35*, HI, 125; Isambert, 

Recueil general des andennes lots frattfa/ses, XIV, 169, 380 ff. (articles 205, 357, 358). 
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stance, sought to encourage the building of "large ships," since they 
were able "more easily to endure the sea hardships of long voyages." 
All those who built ships of over three hundred tons burden were to 
receive bounties, immunities, and privileges, while fishing boats were 
also to receive protection and support.**® 

Mercantilism in France .—The economic ideas that were growing up 
in France during the sixteenth century have been treated under isolated 
heads and illustrated by scattered examples, because that is the way 
they occurred. There was not in that period any important writer on 
economic topics who could have unified these discrete ideas into an 
economic system, or an economic philosophy, save perhaps Jean 
Bodin,®® and he did not seek to do so. Though he did touch on eco¬ 
nomic topics in his various works, he was far more interested in politics, 
and his only important contribution to economic thought was his share 
in formulating the quantity theory of money.^^ For the rest, Bodin was 
satisfied to reiterate the ideas of his century on the self-sufficiency of 
France, the desirability of reducing luxury and of directing trade by 
import and export duties, the value of a large and industrious popu¬ 
lation, and so on. Though he paid less attention than most of his con¬ 
temporaries to the importance of a large stock of gold and silver, 
because he felt that such a stock merely tended to raise prices, still he 
was not averse to seeing the precious metals come into France in large 
quantities. One peculiarity of his theories is that he combined a strong 
national bias with a very real cosmopolitanism. He wished to see France 
economically strong, but he insisted that international trade was or¬ 
dained by God to secure a more equitable distribution of the fruits of 
this earth.®2 

To attempt the task that Bodin shunned and to try to formulate into 
a cohesive economic theory the ideas current in France at the end of 
the sixteenth century would be gratuitous. For an understanding of the 

" Mayer, Des Etats generaux et autres assembUes nationales, XI, 457; Lalourc^ and 
Duval, Recueil des cahiers, I, 429; III, 155-56; Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes 
lots franfatses, XIV, 243, 581-85, and passim. 

Lawyer, publicist, official, writer, political scientist (1520-96), he is best known 
for Les six livres de la republique (1576). 

^ This theory holds that, all other things being equal, an increase in the amount of 
money in circulation tends to increase prices, and a decrease to decrease them. For 
Bodin’s work on it, see Discours de Jean Bodin, pp. 44-49; Les six livres de la re¬ 
publique, pp. 882-83, and passim. For an estimate which minimizes Bodin’s share in 
the formulation of this theory, see Harsin, Les doctrines monetaires et financi^res en 
Prance, pp. 39 ff. 

“ See the various works of Bodin cited in the bibliography, passim. 
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developments of the next century, however, it is necessary to try to 
describe the basic economic ideas which had become so common in 
France by 1600 that they tended to be part of the stock in thinking of 
any one who sought to reason about economic matters. These ideas have 
been, since the eighteenth century, often lumped together under the 
name of mercantilism, a term that retains the slightly contemptuous 
flavor conferred upon it by the pundits of economic laissez faire in 
England. Mercantilism is perhaps an unhappy term, since it emphasizes 
the mercantile or commercial aspects of this group of ideas, whereas 
the industria4f» agricultural, and political implications were almost as 
important. Then, too, the term is unsuitable, since it implies that mer¬ 
cantilism was a well-formulated economic philosophy like other isms, 
such as communism or socialism; and this mercantilism was not, until 
it was formulated into a too-logical, too-narrow, and unhistorical system 
by its enemies in the eighteenth century. But the word is sanctioned by 
long usage, and it is perhaps well to continue to use it until some 
skillful word-coiner discovers a term that is the opposite of laissez 
faire.®* 

It is something opposite to laissez faire that is needed to cover the 
theories that can be loosely termed mercantilist, for all of them dealt 
with the national state acting in the economic sphere. They were based 
on the axiomatic premise that the state could, should, and would so act, 
and they sought merely to direct such action into the lines most profit¬ 
able to the nation, that is, most apt to increase its wealth. 

Of the mercantilist concepts one of the most basic was bullionism. 
Precious metals were seldom considered the only form of wealth, but 
they were esteemed highly as a source of power for a country. Influ¬ 
enced by the shining example of Spain, many Frenchmen held that the 
strength of a nation depended on the amount of gold and silver that 
could be gathered within its boundaries. This theory led directly to a 
fairly widespread desire to prohibit by law the export of precious 
metals. 

Indirectly bullionism led to an increased interest in the problem of 
luxury. To social, religious, and political considerations was gradually 
added the thought that in many articles gold and silver were consumed, 
and that since, for the most part, such goods were imported into France 

“ Faire faire has occurred to me, but it seems awkward and lacking in some of the 
necessary connotations. 
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and paid for in money, the use of them tended to decrease the amount 
of the precious metals in the country. The remedies suggested included 
a ban on the importation and use of luxury goods, and the proposal 
that France should manufacture her own luxuries. 

It was not in articles of vain display alone that the mercantilists 
wished to make France independent of foreign lands. They longed to 
see everything used in the country produced there. To be dependent 
on foreigners for anything at all was a cause for shame; it also cost 
money. It was therefore a source of pride to the French that their land 
was endowed by nature with so suitable a climate, so strategic a situa¬ 
tion, so fertile a soil, such varied natural resources, and, above all, 
such a large and industrious population. With glee it was pointed out 
repeatedly that France could get along without any of her neighbors 
while they all needed her products, and that a self-sufficient country 
selling its products abroad was bound to reap a harvest of gold. 

Though the large population of France was a ground for intense 
satisfaction, yet all the French were not productively engaged. There 
was a large class of poverty-stricken vagabonds, sturdy beggars, wander- 
ing gypsies, idle mendicants. Idleness in itself was a sin and the mother 
of all vices. Charity was often misdirected and merely aggravated the 
situation. Clearly all the poor who were able to work should be em¬ 
ployed in some useful way so that their productive powers might not 
be lost to the nation. 

In addition to a large and industrious population there were other 
elements of national wealth that were important in any theory as to 
how productivity might be increased. Agricultural resources, for in¬ 
stance, were not ignored. It is a common misconception that mercantilist 
thinkers glorified industry to the point of neglecting agriculture. Noth¬ 
ing could be much further from the truth. Almost without exception 
the French who touched on economic matters in the sixteenth century 
pointed with pride to the agricultural wealth of France, actual or poten¬ 
tial. That foreign nations depended on France for such products as 
grain, wine, flax, and woad was a source of particular delight. By the 
sale of these staples money was brought into the country. Agriculture 
was therefore to be encouraged. 

Mines were also worthy of careful consideration. At first there was 
a widespread hope that the discovery of large deposits of gold and silver 
would enable France directly to increase her supply of precious metals. 
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Gradually this hope was replaced by a more modest program. If France 
developed her other mineral resources of iron, lead, tin, copper, alum, 
and the like, she would not have to buy these commodities from other 
countries. Thus indirectly she would be enabled to hoard more bullion. 

Of all the means of increasing productivity, however, the most im¬ 
portant was held to be the establishment of industries. No matter how 
well-endowed by nature a nation was, so long as it was dependent on 
other lands for its manufactured products it would remain poverty- 
stricken. France must work up her owm raw materials and derive thereby 
the manufa(fltring profits. It was also, of course, considered desirable 
to import raw products and work them up within the country, for thus 
increased returns would be secured. But industries were difficult and 
expensive to establish. The king must therefore aid entrepreneurs by 
grants of privileges and of money, if need be, and by the proper organ¬ 
ization of commerce. 

Industry, free to seek its profits whither it listed, was not contem¬ 
plated. It must be so regulated as to achieve a ordre, and the 
quality of the output must be maintained by the government, both to 
protect the consumer and prevent a decrease in foreign sales. 

One of the prime ways to aid in the establishment and support of 
industry was to encourage and regulate commerce. Not that commerce 
was unworthy of attention in itself. In fact by commerce alone could 
France increase her stock of gold and silver. But commerce, to be most 
profitable, must be directed into proper channels. In general two things 
must be sought: the bullion in the country should be increased by 
encouraging the inflow and discouraging the outflow; and industry 
must be fostered. Happily the means necessary to achieve these ends 
coincided. The most important regulation of all was to reduce the im¬ 
portation of manufactured goods. By so doing French industry would 
be aided, the idle employed, and the export of money prevented. Sim¬ 
ilarly the importation of raw materials and the exportation of manu¬ 
factures were to be encouraged, and the exportation of raw materials 
used in manufactures was to be discouraged. The export of staples, like 
grain, was also profitable, when conditions permitted. 

One way of encouraging commerce was to protect and support the 
merchant marine and to aid French merchants trading to foreign lands. 
On the other hand, a severe restriction of the activities of foreigners 
in France would put more of the domestic commerce into French hands. 
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Such, briefly, were the new economic ideas which had gained cur¬ 
rency in France by 1600, and which may be loosely grouped together 
under the term mercantilism. These ideas were elaborated and refined 
in the next century. They were fitted together into a more systematic 
and logical relationship. But little of fundamental importance was 
added to them, save perhaps a growing interest in colonies as a source 
of raw materials and a market for manufactured products. 

What is important is that these fundamental ideas formed the basic 
economic philosophy of seventeenth-century France. They were assumed 
to be axiomatic to such an extent that men often acted upon them 
with as little critical analysis as they would have directed to the propo¬ 
sition that the sun would rise on the morrow. They were generally 
accepted as truths rather than theories, self-evident facts which would 
become apparent to any man who thought about economic topics. The 
man who questioned them was rare. 

If tacit acceptance be taken as a criterion, these ideas were more 
firmly grounded in seventeenth-century France than were the laissez 
faire doctrines of economic liberalism in even the academic circles of 
the nineteenth century. 

The purpose of this book is to study the development and application 
of these ideas and concepts in France in the seventeenth century. But 
before proceeding to this more detailed study, it is perhaps wise to 
consider some of the larger implications of these mercantilist doctrines. 

Though in 1600 mercantilism was merely a loose aggregation of 
more or less related concepts lacking any close logical relation, still 
there were in it certain unifying factors. In the first place mercantilism 
dealt with the economic functioning of the national state, not of any 
smaller or larger unit.®^ But perhaps even more characteristic was the 
motive which underlay all mercantilist thought, the desire to make the 
nation wealthy. To this all other considerations were subordinated. 
This aim sets off mercantilists from other schools of economic thought 
which have from time to time sought an analysis of existing conditions, 
the discovery of a natural order, or the supremacy of a given class. 

The desire to make a nation rich brought with it a new selfishness 
and a new abnegation of self. If the material interests of a given state 
were the sole concern, the good of all other countries must be ignored. 

“To Schmoller this was what distinguished it from all earlier schools of economic 
thought. See Schmoller, The Mercantile System. 
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Of, going even further, it became natural to take pleasure in an injury 
done to a foreign area, if by that injury the homeland was benefited. 
In this sense mercantilism ran directly counter to medieval cosmopoli¬ 
tanism. On the other hand, in its apotheosis of national interests, mer¬ 
cantilism demanded the sacrifice of local interests. The advantages of 
an individual, of a locality, or of a city could receive little consideration 
if they were not in accord with the general needs of the nation. Thus 
mercantilism was the antithesis of localism. It was of course held, how¬ 
ever, that in general local and national requirements would coincide. 
What was jggod for the land as a whole would likewise be good for 
most of its component parts. 

A condition in which there could be a philosophic disregard of the 
welfare of other coqptries and a somewhat more practical disregard of 
local interests presupposes a long development. People must have been 
brought to believe that the well-being and prosperity of the nation are 
paramount economic necessities. They must have been taught to think 
in national terms and have been made,very conscious of boundaries 
for it to seem quite natural to them that the harm done to a man on 
one side of a line and benefit done to a man on the other side of a line 
should both be occasions for rejoicing, even though they have no per¬ 
sonal interest at stake in either case. As long as commerce and industry 
were conceived as local or individual concerns, mercantilism was impos¬ 
sible, for it demanded that exports, imports, shipping, and manufac¬ 
turing be thought of as carried on by the nation as a whole. For a man 
in Rouen to take pride in the wine exports of Bordeaux meant that he 
must believe that his own welfare was not only intimately associated, 
but even identical, with that of his fellow citizens. In general terms, 
for mercantilism to become current it was necessary for people to have 
achieved a sense of nationhood in the economic sphere. 

A mere realization of national solidarity was not enough to produce 
serious thought or action, unless to it was added an emotional drive. 
This was to be found in national patriotism. If a man came to love his 
country with a profound and abiding affection, welling up from deep 
within his being, an affection that surpassed all interest in foreign lands 
and all fondness for any locality or town, then he was supplied with a 
motive which would make him work gladly for the economic better¬ 
ment of his fatherland. All mercantilism was infused with and colored 
by national patriotism. Most of it was likewise tinged with the usual. 
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though not essential, negative corollary of love for country—a dislike 
for foreigners ranging from indifference to bitter, burning hatred. 

The sense of nationhood and the patriotism requisite for mercan¬ 
tilism probably were not, in France, developed from economic preoccu¬ 
pations. They seem to have arisen in connection with the prolonged 
national struggle against the English, the Hundred Years’ War, and to 
have centered in the first place in enthusiasm for national heroes, like 
Jeanne d’Arc, and in personal loyalty to the kings. But once a feeling 
of national, patriotic solidarity began to interact with economic interests, 
both were immensely intensified and changed by the conjunction. To 
have told Abelard that a war with the Dutch was necessary because they 
were selling their manufactures in France, and because they were carry¬ 
ing French goods on the sea would have amazed and amused him. Yet 
by the seventeenth century such a stand seemed natural and right to 
many intelligent men. This change was made possible by the increasing 
identification of economic life with national politics and with patriotic 
interests. From one point of view mercantilism was the economic phase 
of nascent nationalism, and it was in part on the economic solidarity 
fostered by mercantilism that nationalism was to build in the future. 

No less important than the rise of patriotism and the sense of a 
national community of interests was the growth of Hatisme in France. 
On the practical side etatisme meant the extension of royal authority 
as against the feudal rule of the nobles and the power of the provinces, 
cities. Church, and guilds. Such an extension was for the most part 
supported by the bourgeoisie, since by it they gained protection against 
local exactions and arbitrary control. On the theoretical side etatisme 
meant the belief in the absolute sovereignty of the royal government, 
its complete power to act unhampered by the interference of other 
bodies, its right to legislate on all subjects, its irresponsibility to all 
authorities save God. Mercantilism represented the economic counter¬ 
part of political etatisme. In practice it sought to bring all phases of 
economic life under royal control. It turned to the king for aid, sup¬ 
port, regulations, legislation. In theory, at least, mercantilists were 
almost pathetic in their childlike belief in the omnipotence and omni¬ 
competence of the central government. Was anything wrong, the king 
should, and could, remedy it. Did an abuse exist, the king could anni¬ 
hilate it by an edict. Was an undertaking desirable, the king could 
initiate it and make it a success. 
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Based upon and interacting with nascent nationalism, etatisme^ and 
patriotism, mercantilism grew up in France in the period extending 
from the close of the struggle with England to the end of the sixteenth 
century. It was not the work of any individual or group. It developed, 
rather, as the situation and condition of the country turned men’s minds 
to new thoughts, which found expression in writings, meetings, and 
laws. By 1600 mercantilist ideas had become widespread and were 
treated as the natural and correct solution for the problem of how to 
make a nation wealthy. They had been formed into a pervasive premise 
on which to reason and to act. The very strength of mercantilism lay 
in the tacit acceptance of it by great numbers and by great men. Neither 
Richelieu nor Colbert was an economic theorist, yet they both wrote and 
acted along the theoretical lines laid down by the host of earlier figures 
who had made mercantilism an integral part of French thought. 
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I. ECONOMIC THEORIES 

When at the very end of the sixteenth century comparative peace 
returned to France, which had so long been torn by internal wars and 
disorder, it seemed to many that the opening of a new era was at hand. 
Factions had been reconciled, foreign enemies repulsed, religious diffi¬ 
culties settled, lawlessness put down. An energetic and trouble-tested 
king, sincerely interested in the welfare of the people, was at the helm. 
The nightmare of civil war was scarcely over before it was replaced by 
roseate dreams of peaceful triumphs. Trade, manufacturing, and com¬ 
merce, which had flourished sporadically under the house of Valois, but 
which had been seriously interrupted by the protracted turmoil, again 
became the objects to which men gave their attention. To many it 
seemed that under the guidance of Henry IV France would gain that 
economic dominance to which her size, her position, and her resources 
entitled her. The wars had, however, left a serious legacy of problems. 
Industrial enterprises had perished; commerce was at a low ebb; stand¬ 
ards of quality were disregarded; foreign manufactures had usurped 
the market; many workers had emigrated, and those who were left were 
unruly. Such conditions were a challenge to those who saw the future 
of France as dependent on an economic renaissance. 

In general, those who sought the economic rehabilitation of the coun¬ 
try turned back for inspiration and guidance to the complex of ideas 
which had been built up in the preceding century, and which we have 
grouped together under the term mercantilism. In fact the economically 
minded merely took up the intellectual tools which had been created by 
earlier generations and found it necessary to add but little to them. 
One man, however, did contribute to the economic thought of the time 
by uniting the earlier economic concepts into a rough system, emphasiz¬ 
ing their interrelationship, and insisting upon the importance of putting 
them into practice. 
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Lajfetnas, —^This man was Barthdemy de Laffemas.^ Born in 1545 
in Dauphine of a poor Protestant family, Laffemas never had the advan¬ 
tage of any formal education, for, as he himself remarked, he ”was 
never at the schools.** ^ But by 1582 he was so far successful as to have 
attained the honorary positions of tailor and valet de chambre to Henry 
of Navarre. At one time or another he engaged in various business 
enterprises, one of which, at least, seems to have ended ingloriously in 
a debtor’s prison. He always prided himself on the experience in trade 
which he had acquired as head of Henry's silverware supply. 

The fortyppes of Laffemas were closely bound to those of his royal 
master, and when at length the king of Navarre became the king of 
France as well, the valet de chambre rose to a position of some impor¬ 
tance, being charged occasionally with missions to the provinces. In 1601 
he was appointed controleur general du commerce and president of the 
Commission du Commerce, which at his instigation was created in that 
year and held regular sittings until 1604. Thus a Huguenot of humble 
origin became one of the chief men engaged in directing the economic 
activities of the state. The king issued edicts on his advice. Important 
undertakings were under his control. At the death of Henry IV in 
1610, Laffemas ceased to have any power. He died the next year un¬ 
noticed, but happy doubtless in the knowledge that he had done some¬ 
thing for the economic rehabilitation of his beloved France. Of his 
children, the only one to achieve fame and notoriety was Isaac de 
Laffemas, ^H^ame damnee du cardinal de Richelieu, who rose eventu¬ 
ally in the early 1640’s to be lieutenant civil of Paris. 

Part of the efforts of Barthelemy de Laffemas were practical—^the 
direction of enterprises, the aiding of manufactures, and so on. But part 
were literary, or at least in printed form, for in dozens of pamphlets 
issuing from his pen between 1596 and 1610 he drove home his eco¬ 
nomic ideas and theories with passionate iteration. His grammar was 
faulty, his style atrocious, his works repetitious, but his sincerity was 
patent, his enthusiasm overwhelming, and his patriotism indubitable. 

To Laffemas his native land was the supreme object of devotion. 

^ For all the material on Laffemas, I have drawn heavily on Chap. II of my book, 
French Mercantilist Doctrines before Colbert, For the facts of Laffemas' life, see 
Mongr^dien, “Isaac de Laffemas d'apr^s des documents in^dits," Revue des questions 
historiques, Jan., 1928, pp. 5-114; April, 1928, pp. 257-99; Laffitte, “Notice sur 
Barthelemy de Laffemas," Journal des SconomisteSf May, 1876, pp. 181-218; and also 
the various works of Laffemas, listed in the bibliography. 

•Laffemas, Le Quatriesme Advertissement du commerce, p. 15. 
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He groaned at her defeats, gloried in her triumphs, and worried over 
her difficulties. The wealth of France was to him a matter of special 
pride. The French, he insisted, might be well-off, for they lived ’'in the 
most fertile and abundant kingdom in Europe,'* but they did “not know 
how to use the gifts God granted them." “Nature has so favored this 
realm," he pointed out, “that it seems to have been especially designed 
to rule all the others through the plentiful abundance of riches with 
which it is provided, not only sufficient for the needs and use of its 
people, but enough to distribute to its neighbors and to far-away lands." 
“Our French business men," he complained, “do not appreciate the 
priceless boon they have received from God when He caused them to 
be born in so rich and beautiful a country, with such mild skies and 
such fertile, smiling lands that it can bear and furnish even metals, raw 
materials, fruits, and the like; of which we do not know how to make 
good use; a fact which has tended to draw off the money of our 
kingdom." ^ 

In these and a dozen similar passages there was always the note of 
disgust. France was endowed with all natural resources and yet the 
French, through bad management, laziness, and carelessness, allowed 
themselves to become dependent on their neighbors, not only for lux¬ 
uries but also for the necessities of life. “It is said by the ancients," 
reported Laffemas in a tone of reproof, “that he who can dig a well 
in his own land should not borrow water from others; Plato approves 
this in his Republic and says that the greatness and wealth of countries 
and kingdoms consists in having the things necessary for the use of 
man without asking foreigners for them." ^ 

Of the various forms of wealth that France needed, gold and silver 
were to Laffemas the most vital. It was the shortage of money that made 
the country poor, despite its natural wealth. It was the bullion that went 
out of France which caused its poverty and want. Gold and silver were, 
according to him, “the sinews and support of kingdoms and mon¬ 
archies," “the true matter and substance which maintains the state 
against. . . enemies," “two noble metals ... the principal muscles that 
sustain" the state.® 

•Laffemas, Reiglement general (Paris, 1597), p. 17; Les Trisors et richesses, pp. 
5-6; La Commission, 4 dit, p. xv. 

* Laffemas, Lettres et examples, p. 123. He uses the same quotation from Plato in 
Preuve du plant et profit, p. 3. 

•Laffemas, Neuf advertissements pour servir, p. 3; Source des plusieurs abus, p. 6; 
La Commission, idit, p. xv; Les Trisors et richesses, p. 6; Advis sur 1 *usage, p. 66. 
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Accordingly the criterion of judgment for almost every form of eco¬ 
nomic activity was, for Laffemas, whether it took out of or brought into 
France gold and silver. An amusing instance of this is to be found in 
his Remonstrances politiques sur Vabus des charlatans, pipeurs, et 
enchanteurs. He had apparently been to some fair or festival where he 
saw 'magicians and players of farces and comedies, and vendors of oils 
and ointment,*’ and a man who made "a horse do monstrous things 
such as no Christian would make it do,” as well as men with dancing 
monkeys and performers who stuck knives and daggers into themselves. 
All this was^ to him so light and frivolous that it was a waste of time 
for Frenchmen to attend such spectacles. But the real cause of com¬ 
plaint, the disastrous element in a matter that would otherwise be 
merely a subject for mild censure, was that these entertainers were 
lightly allowed to take good money out of France. 

To keep bullion in the country, this earnest economist felt that peace, 
good order, and above all wise regulation were the prime essentials. 
He doubted the efficacy of prohibitions of the export of bullion. It was 
better, he thought, to let it in and out of the country freely, and to 
regulate commerce, industry, and shipping in such a way that money 
would necessarily flow into the country and remain there.® 

One of the fields that most insistently demanded regulation, was, 
according to Laffemas, that of commerce. The free fairs were a crying 
example of the evils of existing conditions. Formerly foreigners came 
to these fairs and bought, for cash, French manufactures, "by which 
there came a great deal of treasure” into the kingdom. But now the 
process had been reversed. Through the fairs more wealth left France 
than the king of Spain paid for the upkeep of his army. Indeed enough 
money went out via the fair of Lyon alone to support a whole army. 
But the remedy was simple: only French manufactures or foreign raw 
materials should be sold at the fairs.*^ 

The evil resulting from the fairs was only a sample of what was 
going on in all French commerce. All over France, and especially in 
Paris, foreign manufactures were being sold to the exclusion of domes¬ 
tic goods, and the foreign merchants were taking away their profits in 
cash. If this went on, prophesied Laffemas, "the city of Paris and a 
number of others will be drained of wealth, like so many of the towns 
• Laffemas, Comme Von doibt permettre, pp. 5 ff. 

’Laffemas, Premier traicte, p. 7; Res ponce d messieurs de Lyon, p. 19; La Ruine et 
disette d*argent qtVont apporte, p. 5; Les Discours d*une liberis genSrale, pp. 4-5. 
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and villages where it is practically necessary to skin man and beast so 
as to coin out of their hides the money for their taxes and debts.” ® 

Instead of building up her own wealth, France was contributing to 
the prosperity of England, Germany, Flanders, and Italy, because the 
French merchants were seeking for immediate profits rather than think¬ 
ing of the welfare of the nation and of future generations. To alter 
this disastrous situation Laffemas felt that French merchants abroad 
should be ordered to exchange their goods for gold and silver or for 
raw materials, that the importation of all manufactured goods should 
be discouraged in every possible way, and that imports of raw materials 
only should be allowed.® 

He made it abundantly clear that to him the condition of commerce 
would not be satisfactory until the law on imports read something 
like this: 

We [i.e., the king] prohibit and forbid the entry into this, our kingdom, 
of all merchandise, products, and manufactures worked up by, and coming 
from, foreigners, whether it be cloth of gold; of silver; textiles; serges; 
leathers, gilt, or tooled, or in the form of gloves, or otherwise; iron; steel; 
copper; bronze; watches; clocks; and, in general, all products whatsoever, 
used as furniture, ornaments, and clothing, of whatever quality they may 
be, and for whatever purpose they may be employed; we do not under¬ 
stand as included good books, nor likewise paintings and sculptures which 
shall be recognized as made and fashioned by good masters who lived dur¬ 
ing or before the reign of King Francis I.^® 

Such legislation would, Laffemas was sure, revivify French manu¬ 
facturing. ”It is very necessary,” he wrote, ”to shut out these [foreign] 
manufactures so that the good and loyal merchants may be busy hence¬ 
forth in causing to be made goods and products for the profit of 
France.” Indeed if to the prohibition of foreign manufactures were 
added the encouragement of the importation of raw materials, and a 
ban on the export of the same, all to be enforced by penalties of confis- 

• Laffemas, Responce a messieurs de Lyon, p. 9; Premier traicti, pp. 13, 72, and 
passim. 

•Laffemas, Les Tresors et richesses, pp. 3, 6-8; Responce d messieurs de Lyon^ pp. 
8, 13; Source de plusieurs abus, p. 10; Le Tesmoignage certain, p. 6; Remonstrance 
au peuple, p. 16; Le Troisiesme traicte, p. 8; Reiglement giniral (Paris, 1597), 
pp. 38, 41 - 

Laffemas, Reiglement gSneral, pp. 36-37. See also Les tresors et richesses, p. 22; 
and Neui advertissements, pp. 9-10; cj. "Manuscrits fran^ais," No. 16,741, fols. 17- 
22. The comparison with the spirit and even some details of modern protectionism 
is obvious. 
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cation and death, manufacturing would certainly regain its pristine 
glory in France.^^ 

To Laffemas the restoration and regulation of manufacturing seemed 
even more important than the reformation and revival of commerce. 
It was the restoration rather than the foundation of manufacturing on 
which Laffemas insisted, for he was convinced that France had formerly 
been a great industrial nation. But of late years, through lethargy, she 
had been allowing foreign countries to do her work for her, with the re¬ 
sult that she had become a tributary nation. Distressing as was the situ¬ 
ation, the reggi^edy was clear. Once commerce was directed into the proper 
channels, manufactures must be established, supported, and regulated 
until France was able to supply herself without recourse to other nations. 
'To fill France with riches and wealth,'* declared Laffemas, "keep her 
from seeking abroad what can be made and manufactured in France.** 
Thus might France find the philosopher's stone. Manufactures would 
be her gold and silver mines. Manufactures would enrich the country, 
the people, and the king.^^ 

No longer would French raw materials be exported, only to be 
worked up and sent back to her in manufactured form, the wool of 
Languedoc, for instance, being sent to Milan to be made into serge. 
France was able to manufacture all sorts of wares as well as, nay better 
than, any foreign countries. Her fustians and laces were better than 
those of the Low Gauntries; the silks, woolens, and tamins of Reims 
or Amiens "put foreign stuffs ... to shame**; her arms were better 
made than those of Milan even; her leathers were superior to those of 
Spain or Flanders. 

To re&tablish manufactures there must be royal aid and careful regu¬ 
lation, insisted Laffemas. The guilds must be revivified and used as a 
means of supervising work and keeping the quality of products up to 
a high standard. Over each guild, in every city, should be placed a 
chambre composed of the leading masters, who would oversee working 
conditions, products and workers, settle disputes, and improve condi¬ 
tions. Over these chambres there should be, in each of the larger cities, 
a bureau of manufactures with large powers of administration and reg- 

“ Laffemas, Reiglement getieral (Paris, i597)» PP- 5~6, ii ff., 28 ff., 36-37; La 
Commission, edit, p. xviii; Second traicti, p. 4, and passim. 

“Laffemas, Le Mhite du travail, pp. 12-14; Reiglement ginSral (Paris, 1)97), p. 
18; Les Discours d’une liberti ginirale, p. 5; Les Trisors et richesses, pp. 6, 22. 

“ A thin fabric of wool, or of silk and wool. 

“Laffemas, Reiglement geniral (Paris, i397)» PP- n, X5-17; La Commission, 
4 dit, p. xvi. 
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ulation. Under such a system '’good order” would soon be forthcoming, 
and French industry would awaken to new life.^® 

So convinced was Laflemas of the essential rightness of his views on 
manufactures that he did not hesitate to brand those who disagreed 
with him as selfish, ignorant, or disloyal: 

It must also be noticed that numerous merchants are opposed to the 
establishment of these manufactures, either from want of good sense or 
from selfish interest, and others [are opposed] because of the credit which 
foreigners extend to them, which usually ruins them in the end; so that 
there is no reason to consider the disloyal advice of these merchants who 
are enemies of themselves and of this country, and quite unworthy to be 
summoned to public duties.^® 

That there were theoretical objections to the establishment of manu¬ 
factures Laffemas realized full well; but he answered them all, to his 
own satisfaction at least. In the first place, there was the feeling that 
undue emphasis on industry would impair the agricultural prosperity 
of France. Now Laffemas had a profound respect for agriculture and 
gloried in the money that agricultural products might bring into France. 
But he was sure that increased industrial efforts would aid, not injure, 
agriculture, for, as he pointed out, the best cultivated areas in the coun¬ 
try were those that lay near manufacturing centers. Prosperous cities 
would increase both the markets and the capital for farming.^"^ 

As to the other objections, the replies seemed to Laffemas even more 
obvious. People said that the establishment of manufactures would hurt 
foreign industries of which the products were needed by France. But 
France should make her own goods. Though there might be a tem¬ 
porary shortage of some commodities, in the long run the country could 
supply all its own needs. It was alleged that foreign goods would come 
in, even if prohibited, but not if commerce were properly regulated. 
Critics insisted that vast sums of money would be necessary to start 
manufacturing establishments; but France had capital enough, were it 
only applied properly. Many felt that since the queen, Marie de Medici, 
was an Italian, it would be impossible to adopt any measures directed 
against Italian goods; but any steps taken to aid France would meet 

“Laffemas, Reiglement geniral (Paris, 1597), pp. iiff., 21 ff., 28 ff. A good dis¬ 
cussion of these proposals is to be found in Hauser, "Le Systtee social de Barth 61 emy 
de Laffemas," Revue bourgutgnonne de Vens. sup., XII, 113-31. 

“Laffemas, Recueil, p. 245. 

“Laffemas, Reiglement gin^ral (Paris, 1597)* P- i 4 » P- 5 (supplement); La Ruine 
et disette d*argent commune, p. 5; Advis et remonstrance, p. Le Mirite du travail, 
p. 12. 
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with the queen’s approval. People said that wealthy Parisians would 
control the new manufactures; but these opulent merchants were so 
patriotic that the whole country would share in the benefits. Many 
seemed to feel that any changes must be introduced gradually, not all 
at once; but the situation was so serious that half-way measures would 
not suffice. Some pointed out that a reform of French habits and ways 
was the chief necessity. This could not be denied; but the other im¬ 
provements were none the less vital. In short there was no valid reason 
for not introducing the industries which the whole economic situation 
so urgently djgpianded.^* 

In line with his whole philosophy of commerce and industry was 
Laffemas’ distress at the thought of luxury. In fact so disturbed was he 
by the luxury rampant in every class that he even praised that ancient 
tyrant of Syracuse who encouraged thieving by night to reduce the num¬ 
ber of banquets and debauches. The excessive use of pearls was partic¬ 
ularly obnoxious to this simple Huguenot, and he wrung his hands at 
the thought of how much gold and silver went out of the kingdom that 
every '’burgher’s wife or woman of middle station” might wear her 
"chain, necklace, or bracelet of pearls.” 

Much more important to Laffemas, however, than pearls or jewels 
was the question of the luxury textiles, and of these the most important 
were silks. According to this economist, two million ecus^^ went out 
of Paris alone every year for foreign silks. If there was a shortage of 
money in France, it was due to the sums expended on silks. Taking 
merely stockings of this material, he estimated that 50,000 people wore 
out 4 pairs each a year, at the cost of 4 ecus a pair. Thus 800,000 ecus 
a year left France for one item of dress. The buying of foreign silks 
did France more harm, nay, four times more harm, declared Laffemas, 
than all the long and destructive civil wars. More money had gone out 
of France for silks than all that she had spent on her armies in the last 
quarter-century. The ruin, the poverty, the want of France were due to 
the treasure that she lavished on these foreign textiles.^^ 

'“Laffemas, Advis et remonstrance, pp. 8-19; Premier traicti, p. 23. 

'•Laffemas, Remonstrance au peuple, pp. 3-7; Advis sur Pusage, pp. 1-2; Reigle- 
ment general (Paris, 1597), p. 38; Les Tresors et richesses, pp. 18-19. 

"An ^cu was three livres. A livre was about forty-six to forty-nine cents (1932 
dollars). It was gradually reduced in value until in the time of Colbert it was alx>ut 
twenty-eight to thirty-two cents. 

“Laffemas, Advis sur Pusage, pp. 31, 56-57; Source de plusieurs abus, pp. i, 6 \ La 
Commission, edit, p. xxix; Recueil, p. 244; La Pagon de faire et semer; Preuve du plant 
et profit, p. 3; Reiglement general (Paris, i597), PP- 4~8; La Ruine et disette d’argent 
qu*ont apporti, pp. 6-7. 
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At first Laffemas seems to have pinned his faith on the old remedy 
of forbidding the wearing of luxury fabrics. Then he began to advocate 
the prohibition of their importation. By 1600 he had passed on whole¬ 
heartedly to a third remedy: France must raise her own silk and weave 
her own fabrics. To this project he gave his best energies, devoting 
many of his pamphlets and much of his practical work to propaganda 
for silk culture in France. 

Laffemas insisted that the climate of France was ideal for raising 
mulberry trees and the silkworms that feed on them. The belief that 
the country was too cold and stormy for silk culture was spread, he 
declared, by the ’evil designs of certain French merchants, retailers of 
foreign silks.” As a matter of fact, France was more suitable for silk¬ 
raising than Italy. Laffemas reported that he himself had tried growing 
silkworms and, though he was ignorant of the best methods, the sub¬ 
jects of his experiment throve and grew fat. As a culminating proof 
of his contention, he pointed out that on the map France was in a direct 
line with China, a country which had always grown the best silks.^^ 

Being naturally so well suited to silk culture, France had an obvious 
opportunity. Laffemas devoted every effort to encouraging the people 
to plant mulberries and raise silkworms. He pointed to the example of 
Henry IV, who had mulberries planted in the gardens of Tuileries. He 
circulated illustrated manuals on silk culture. He hailed mulberries as 
the potential saviors of France. He expressed the hope that the oppor¬ 
tunities of producing silk would ’’move the most hardened heart to 
plant mulberry trees promptly.” He advocated a law by which all 
property owners, including clergy, nobles, and especially monastic foun¬ 
dations, would be required to plant two or three mulberry trees per acre. 
He even summoned his poetic muse and turned out such quatrains as: 

Tous qui nous enlevez les tresors de la France 
Vos lustres de satins s’en vont fort descouvers: 

Car nos soys d’apresent de nos muriers et vers 
Vous font et vous feront perdre la contenance.^^ 

In trying to establish silk culture Laffemas did not appeal to patriotic 
motives alone. He painted glowing pictures, as well, of the possible 

“Laffemas, La Fafon de faire et semer, pp. 30-32, 25-26; Comme Von doibt 
permettre, p. 6; Le Plaistr de la noblesse, p, 3; Preuve du plant et profit, p. 5; Advis 
et remonstrance, pp. 11-13; Responce d messieurs de Lyon, pp. 14-15; Lettres et 
exemples, pp. 125-26; Premier traicte, p. 19; Le Tesmoignage certain, p. 3. 

“Laffemas, Le Tesmoignage certain, p. 2; also 3, 5; Preuve du plant et profit, pp. 
5, 7-11, and passim; Neuf ^vertissements, p. 5; passim. 
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profits. Silkworms he declared to be more profitable than wheat, wine, 
or oil. By elaborate calculations he showed that France might each year 
easily produce ten or even forty million livres* worth of raw silk. For 
additional information as to potential profits, he referred his readers 
to the Theatre d'agriculture by Olivier de Serres. In addition to the 
money-making possibilities of silkworms, Laffemas pointed out their 
other advantages. They could be tended by women and children, who 
could thus be kept out of mischief, at the same time that the family 
budget was brought into balance. To prove his point, this enthusiast 
reported ho^^ 4 ^e had visited the village of "Bourg la Royne” to inter¬ 
view a boy named Rene Fortier, who was raising silkworms successfully. 
The lad’s mother was full of praise for the undertaking and declared 
that it was much less trouble than keeping a cow.^^ 

Once the mulberry trees were flourishing and the worms making silk, 
all that would remain to be done would be to establish the manufacture 
of silks, or rather to reestablish it, for earlier attempts had been frus¬ 
trated only by the troublous times of civil strife. The disorder had given 
the ill-affected a chance to disrupt former undertakings. In this connec¬ 
tion Laffemas cited the case of Orleans. There the manufacture of silk 
was on the highroad to success when, about 1585, "some envious for¬ 
eigners or retailers of silk, from animosity, threw in their dyeing kettle 
a pot of resin or tar and spoiled all their silks." 

Laffemas was aware that the establishment of silk manufactures was 
bound to meet with opposition from the merchants who dealt in the 
imported article. But he relied on patriotism to overcome all obstacles: 

To establish and manufacture silks it is necessary to show merchants the 
future benefit for their children and for their fatherland . . . because they 
cannot deny that a profit of ten thousand ecus on manufactures made in 
France brings them more gain than twenty thousand ecus on manufactures 
of Italy, England, and other countries.^® 

In his propaganda for silk Laffemas held out high hopes that once 
the culture and manufacture were under way, France would be able 
to produce not only enough silk to supply her own needs, but even a 

** Laffemas, Les Discours d*une liberti ginirale, p. 7; Plaisir de la noblesse, pp. 
5-6; La Ruine et disette d'argent commune, pp. -j. La Ruine et disette d*argent 
qu’ont apporte, p. 14; Preuve du plant et profit, pp. 6-7; Lettres et exemples, pp. 
124-25; Le Tesmoignage certain, p. 8. 

“Laffemas, Lettres et exemples, pp. 128-29. 

^Ibid., p. 124. 
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surplus for export. Thus the existing situation would be reversed, in 
that treasure would be brought into France, not taken out of it by 
Silk27 

The establishment of manufactures and of silk culture were, accord¬ 
ing to Laffemas, certain remedies for the evils of idleness and poverty. 
These were to him serious problems. He was continually seeking a 
means to ’’drive away idleness” and to ’’employ and support the poor.” 
To him drunkenness and laziness, evils in themselves, were the more 
injurious as causes of the widespread poverty which afflicted France. 
In his rather puritanical Huguenot way, Laffemas insisted that work 
was the law of the universe. The sight of ’’one half the population idle” 
outraged his industrious sobriety. It was shocking to see men in want 
in such a plenteous land. Charity only aggravated matters, for it was 
always the unworthy who got the largest share of alms. When food 
was distributed from private houses, crowds of the indigent collected; 
and these gatherings served as breeding spots for idleness and crime.^® 

To cure the situation, Laffemas felt that efforts should be made in 
several directions. In the first place, drunkenness and idleness should 
be reduced by a severe limitation of the number of taverns and cabarets, 
which served no purpose save to make the poor poorer. Confirmed 
drunkards should be pilloried, as was done in other and better-regulated 
countries. But as the real cause of poverty lay in the sale of foreign 
manufactures, so the real cure lay in putting the idle to work in indus¬ 
try. It was an almost-divine task, since Laffemas claimed ”it is nearly 
certain that God gave man various sorts of work to prevent idleness 
and to form a natural means of paying the duties and taxes of kings, 
lords, and others.” The best method of employing the indigent was to 
establish close to every city two villages, one for women, the other for 
men. There they could be put to work on simple manufactures, those 
who were recalcitrant being constrained by ’’chains and prisons.” Such 
a step would put an end to beggary and vagabondage. No longer would 
sturdy idlers sleep in wayside ditches like ’’dogs or brute beasts.” At 
times Laffemas’ conception seems to approach rather closely that of a 
system of workhouses. At others there predominates the more idyllic 

” Laffemas, Lettres et exemples, p. Le Plaisir de la noblesse, p. 3; Preuve du 
plant et profit, p. La Ru/ne et disette d’argent qu*ont apporti, p. 7. 

“Laffemas, Les Discours d*une liberie ginerale, pp. 4, 10-12; Le Merite du travail, 
pp. 3-12; Le Troisiestne Traicte, p. 12; Le Quatriesme Advertissement du commerce, 
pp. 3-7, lo-ii; La Commission, Mt, pp. 3-7; Responce d messieurs de Lyon, p. 7. 
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idea of the little work village where the idle and useless could be made 
thrifty and industrious.^® 

Another ambitious project sponsored by Laffemas was a reform of 
taxation. In line with suggestions current at the time, he advocated the 
levying of a sou per livre on all goods brought into a city and sold 
there. After the payment of this tax, the goods would be stamped and 
could be taken anywhere in France entirely free of all further duties. 
Such a system would raise large revenues and by its very simplicity 
would free commerce and trade of a multiplicity of burdens.^^ 

All of L^emas’ ideas were infused with such thoroughgoing patri¬ 
otism that it is surprising to find that his attitude toward foreigners 
was not colored by the virulent animosity which was characteristic of 
some of his contemporaries. To be sure, he insisted that it was the other 
countries of Europe which were ’’ravaging France of her treasures" by 
means of commerce and manufactures, but his attitude toward the citi¬ 
zens of those lands was not untinged by cosmopolitanism. He did not 
dislike foreigners qua foreigners. In fact he urged that skilled foreign 
workers be brought into France and granted easy naturalization that 
they might aid in building up her industries. But toward foreign mer¬ 
chants he was somewhat less friendly. Since they were wont to grow 
rich by fraud and trickery, he thought it would be well if they were 
all registered and compelled to secure permits before they could engage 
in business in France, and he was sure that the management of all 
commercial enterprises should be entrusted not to them, but to "native- 
born Frenchmen." In enforcing the laws, he felt that Frenchman should 
be preferred to foreigners; and in one of his quatrains he ventured the 
opinion that it was the foreigners who were "spoiling" France. 

There were two fields, moreover, in which he felt that foreigners 
should be strictly controlled. One was the financial trickery connected 
with bills of exchange and the rediscounting of commercial paper. The 
other was fraudulent bankruptcies. Both were to Laffemas crying evils, 
and he maintained that in general foreigners were more frequently 

Laffemas, Le Quatriesme Adveriissement du commerce, pp. lo-ii; La Commission, 
edit, pp. xvii, xlii, xliii; Responce d messieurs de Lyon, p. "i\ Le Troisiesme traicte, 
pp. 2-7; Les Tresors et richesses, p. 19; Reiglement geniral (Paris, 1597), p. 35. 

Twelve deniers made one sou. Twenty sous made one livre. So this was a 5-percent 

tax. 

“Laffemas, Premier Traicte, pp. 8-12; La Commission, idit, pp. xix-xx; Advis et 
remonstrance, pp. 4-5. A similar tax was suggested by the Assembly of Notables at 
Rouen in 1596. Sully opposed it. 
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guilty than native-born citizens. But as the measures he suggested were 
to be directed against both classes of offenders, his strictures on these 
counts can scarcely be considered an evidence of an antiforeign bias.®^ 

In summing up the theories of Barthelemy de Laffemas, it is hard 
not to be prejudiced in favor of this sturdy Huguenot, who gave him¬ 
self to the unaccustomed pursuit of the literary muse, not from inclin¬ 
ation but because he felt that France must be stirred from her lethargy. 
His ideas were, in large part, of a practicable nature, and derived not 
only from the theories made current in the sixteenth century, but also 
to some extent from his own experience and observation. His chief 
importance to the growth of mercantilist theory was twofold. First, he 
brought together a large number of the earlier concepts and emphasized 
their interrelation. Second, he disseminated these ideas in a circle that 
must have been both large and important. When to his theoretical con¬ 
tributions are added his practical efforts, which will be discussed later 
in this chapter, it is almost impossible to deny him the rank of the first 
great mercantilist minister of France, and not to see in him the Colbert 
of the reign of Henry IV. 

Other Writers ,—There were other writers in the period of Laffemas 
who dealt with economic topics, though in importance none can com¬ 
pare with that author-statesman. Among these minor figures was Laf¬ 
femas’ own son Isaac.^^ The only important work on economic matters 
by Isaac de Laffemas was his Histoire du commerce de France, It is 
interesting merely because it is a restatement of the chief ideas of his 
paternal parent, mingled with unstinted praise of his father and of 
Henry IV. Isaac emphasized the importance of silk culture, of manu¬ 
factures, of commerce, and of horse-breeding, praised the steps taken 
to rehabilitate French industry, urged that France be made entirely 
self-sufficient, deplored all exports of money, and exhorted French 
merchants to realize their own importance and value to the country. 

“Laffemas, Comme Vondoibt permettre, pp. 7-8; Reiglement general (Paris, 1597), 
pp. 25, 32, 34; La Commission, idit, pp. xxi, xxiv-xxviii; Remonstrances politiques, 
p. 5; Les Discours d*une liberte generate, pp. 5, 8-9; Advertissement et responce, 
p. 6; Advertissement sur les divers crimes, pp. i, 3, 4, 9, 10, and passim; Responce d 
messieurs de Lyon, p. 10; Les Tresors et richesses, p. 5. 

“Isaac de Laffemas (1587-1657) was the most distinguished son of Barthelemy. 
A dabbler in literature and something of a rake at first, he eventually became interested 
in politics and finished his public career as a tool in the skillful hands of Richelieu. 
At one time he apparently planned to follow in the paternal footsteps, and as a first 
move in this direction he published in 1606 in Paris his Histoire du commerce de 
France, 
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All in all, the Histoire du commerce added nothing to the works of the 
author s father. Isaac repeated a number of Barthelemy’s ideas, tossed 
in courtierlike praises of the king, and seasoned the mixture with rosy 
prophecies. The book was superficial and an improvement on the pa¬ 
ternal pamphlets merely in style, and that only if flowery elegance be 
preferred to rugged honesty.®^ 

Another writer of the period dealt with the question of bullionism 
in a most emphatic manner. Ulsle des hermaphrodites was the rather 
sensational title of a work by Artus d’Ambry, which appeared in 1605. 
It was a sfrtife in which some professed to see a belated attack on the 
fads and foibles of the court of Henry III. In the following year there 
came out a reply, entitled UAnti-Hermaphrodite, by one Jonathas Petit 
de Bertigny. Of this the greater part was devoted to patriotic eulogies 
of the king, the country, and the Church, and to a consideration of 
political questions. But there was one economic matter which troubled 
Bertigny deeply. It was the lack of specie in France. He complained 
bitterly of the employment of foreign mercenary soldiers, Swiss, Eng¬ 
lish, Italian, and Germans, who grew fat on the substance of the French, 
and left them drained of money which was ’’their life and their blood.” 
The scarcity of specie in France had become so great, declared the 
author, ’’because of the money which goes out every year and does not 
come back at all.” The lack of a medium of exchange had reduced 
prices to a ridiculous extent, so that in many markets a muid of wine 
was selling for only 100 sous, a price barely sufficient to pay for the 
casks and taxes. Wheat and other agricultural products were left on the 
producers’ hands because no one had the money with which to buy 
them. ”It is really bleeding the state,” concluded Bertigny, ”... to 
empty it of money.” He did not, however, have any practical remedies 
to offer for bettering of this situation.^® 

Of all the contemporaries of Laffemas who were interested in eco¬ 
nomic topics, the most important was the due de Sully.®*^ His Memoires 

“ I. de Laffemas, LHistoire du commerce de France, passim. 

“The muid of Paris contained i,8oo liters. It varied in different districts. 

“Bertigny, L!Anti-Hermaphrodite, ou le secret, p. 24; cf. p. 236; section 5, pp. 
18-20. 

’"Maximilien de B^thune, due de Sully, was born at the Chateau of Rosny near 
Nantes in 1560. Son and heir of the Huguenot Baron de Rosny, he was brought up in 
the Reformed faith. In 1571 he joined the court of Henry of Navarre. During the 
succeeding years he studied at Paris, escaped the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
fought in the religious wars. In 1583 he became Henry's agent at Paris. He was wounded 
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are among the most curious and aggravatingly informative books ever 
written, for it is peculiarly difficult to place in any chronological system 
the theories expressed therein. Published probably in 1638, composed 
in the ten or fifteen years preceding that date, the Memoires deal mainly 
with the reign of Henry IV (1589-1610). The book was, moreover, 
written in an unusual fashion. To four or more secretaries Sully turned 
over a vast mass of letters, notes, and memoranda. They sorted and 
edited these documents, and from them worked out a more or less 
consecutive story of the doings of Henry IV, and of his greatest min¬ 
ister. This narrative is addressed to Sully, and throughout he is referred 
to in the second person, thus producing a singular effect. Had the com¬ 
pilers of the Memoires been dependent on documents alone, the ideas 
in the work could perhaps have been dated with some accuracy. But 
Sully was there to edit, correct, suggest, and, above all, recollect with 
facile memory. His outlook on life had changed considerably in his 
years of retirement, and he was, moreover, anxious that he should ap¬ 
pear in as favorable a light as possible. In fact the book was something 
of an apologia. As such it was successful, since because of it the contri¬ 
butions of Sully in many fields seem to have been overestimated. It is 
therefore only tentatively and cautiously that the theories and ideas in 
the Memoires can be accepted as representing Sully's attitude during 
the reign of Henry IV. Probably many of them derive from the period 
1610-30.*® 

While the Memoires deal largely with politics, economic ideas crop 
out frequently. For instance Sully claimed to have disapproved of the 
prohibition of foreign manufactures, not on theoretical grounds but 
because of the practical difficulties. He prophesied the failure of an 

at Ivry (1590). Although he refused to do so himself, he urged Henry to become a 
Catholic. As member of the Council of Finance and Superintendent of Finance, Rosny 
undertook and carried through many reforms in administration, by some of which he 
managed to save Henry IV over a million livres a year. Among ;»ther offices he held 
those of Commissioner of Highways and Public Works, Grand Master of Artillery, 
Superintendent of Fortifications, Governor of Mantes, of the Bastille, and of Poitou. 
In 1606 Rosny was created due de Sully. He was active in such internal developments 
as the draining of swamps, the building of roads, bridges and canals, and the reor¬ 
ganization of the army. After the death of Henry IV (1610), Sully gradually withdrew 
into private life. He was made Marshal of France in 1634. He died in 1641. 

“Another curious feature of the book is that although it was printed at Sully’s 
country estate, the title-page gives the fictitious names of the alleged printers and 
locates the place of publication as Amsterdam. The “Grand Design,” or embryonic 
League of Nations, which Sully in his Memoires claims that he had worked out and 
advocated, is a fascinating subject, but outside the scope of this work. 
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attempt of 1599 in that direction, and gloried when his prognostica¬ 
tions were fulfilled. On the other hand, this minister strongly disap¬ 
proved of the export of gold and silver. He even joined the hunt for 
evaders of the law, and related with some glee how he made for himself 
47,000 hus from a single capture. In fact it does not seem impossible 
that with him the profit motive outweighed any theoretical consider- 
ations.^® 

To Sully all the plans for settlement in Canada seemed most unwise, 
as he held that '’Great wealth was never derived from places beyond 
forty degrees Jof north latitude].*’ On the other hand, he approved 
heartily of the ambitious project of a canal to join the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, as the existence of such a route would weaken Spain 
and strengthen France/® 

In one document Sully gave a long list of the factors that tend to 
enfeeble a state: decrease in trade and commerce; decrease in agriculture 
and manufacturing; debasement of the coinage; "vanities, curiosities, 
luxuries, excesses, and pleasures"; tolerance of vice, luxury, ostentation, 
and excessive feasts; idle, sluggish and voluptuous lives. In other con¬ 
nections also Sully inveighed against luxury in clothes, jewels, build¬ 
ings, horses, carriages, and weddings. In fact his Memoires paint him 
as a hardened advocate of the simple life.**^ 

But trom an economic point of view, the most interesting section of 
the Memoires is that in which the attitude of this minister toward the 
reforms of Laffemas is brought out. It is reported in the form of a con¬ 
versation between Sully and Henry IV in 1603, and is worth quoting 
at length: 

The king, wishing to establish in his kingdom the raising of mulberry 
trees, the art of silk, and all sorts of foreign manufactures which were not 
made in this country; for that purpose, caused to be brought in, at great ex¬ 
pense, workers in all these crafts, and to be constructed large buildings to 
house them. You [i.e., Sully] did everything you could to prevent all that, 
but he desired it passionately. He came to you about it at the Arsenal one 
day and said, "I don’t know what fancy has taken hold of you, so that you 
wish, as I am told, to oppose yourself to what I want to establish for my 
own satisfaction, the embellishment and enrichment of my realm, and the 
removal of idleness from among my people." 

Sully, MSmoires des sages et royalles oeconomies, in Nouvelle Collection des 
memoires (ed. by Michaud and Poujoulat), XVI; XVII; XVI, 317, 371, 404. 

"Sully, Memoires des sages et royalles oeconomies^ XVI, 516, 558. 

Sully, Mimoires des sages et royalles oeconomies, XVI, 372, 586. 
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”Sire,’' you replied to him, **as regards your satisfaction, I would deeply 
regret to oppose myself to it formally, whatever it might cost; because hav¬ 
ing endured so many labors, difficulties, troubles, and dangers from your 
birth to the present, it is quite reasonable, now that your state is quiet and 
that things are going better in all sections, that you should also have some 
pleasure and recreation ... if the expense were not excessive; ... but to 
say that to your pleasure is joined the convenience, the embellishment, and 
the enrichment of your kingdom and of your peoples, that is what I can¬ 
not understand. If it please Your Majesty to listen patiently to my reasons, 
I am sure, knowing as I do the quickness of your wit and the soundness of 
your judgment, that you will agree with me.'’ 

“Go ahead, indeed I wish it,” said the king. “I’m glad to hear your 
reasons, but also I want you to listen to mine afterwards, because I am sure 
they are better than yours ...” 

“As for my reasons, since it pleases Your Majesty to take the trouble 
to listen to them, I will mingle them with arguments, which, though you 
may scorn them now, you will perhaps regret in the future not having con¬ 
sidered more carefully. Because in the first place. Sire, Your Majesty must 
realize that as there are different climates, regions, and countries, so does it 
seem likewise that God wished to have them supplied variously with posses¬ 
sions, commodities, goods, materials, special and exclusive arts and crafts, 
which are not common to all, or at least not as good in other places, so that 
by trade and commerce in these things (of which some have abundance and 
others a lack), intercourse, communication, and human association might be 
maintained between nations, however far they might be from one another, 
as the long voyages to the East and West prove. 

“In the second place, it is essential to examine whether this kingdom 
has not a climate, a situation, an elevation of the sun, a temperate atmos¬ 
phere, a quality of the land, and a natural inclination of the peoples which 
are contrary to the designs of Your Majesty. 

“In the third place, there is the question whether the season of the spring 
here is not too cold, humid, and late both for the hatching and raising of 
silkworms and for supplying mulberry leaves to feed them, of which it 
would be impossible to obtain a sufficient quantity in five or six years, no 
matter what diligence was exhibited in sowing and planting. 

“And in the fourth place, there is the question whether the employment 
of your subjects in this sort of life, which seems meditative, idle, and 
sedentary rather than active, will not render them unused to that toilsome, 
difficult, and laborious life in which they have need to be trained to make 
good soldiers; as I have heard Your Majesty say many times that it is among 
such people of toil and labor that one finds the best fighters; that having 
in a productive state so much good land, with which France is better pro¬ 
vided than any other kingdom in the world (except that of Egypt), of which 
the great products consist of grains, vegetables, wines, dyes, oils, ciders, 
§alts, flax, hemp, wool, linens, woolens, sheep, hogs, and mules, is the cause 
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of all the gold and silver that enters into France, and that consequently 
these occupations are worth more than all the silk and silk goods which are 
produced in Sicily, Spain, or Italy. And also the establishment of these scarce 
and rich stuffs, far from aiding your peoples and enriching your state would 
lead them into the luxury, the pleasure, the idleness, and the excessive ex¬ 
penditure which have always been the chief causes of the ruin of kingdoms 
and commonwealths, denuding them of loyal, valiant, and hardy soldiers of 
whom Your Majesty has more need than of all these little good-for-nothing 
coxcombs of the court and cities, clothed in gold and purple. Because, as for 
the export of gold and silver out of your kingdom, already so often alleged 
by those who propose the establishment of the rich and expensive foreign 
stuffs, there nothing so easy as to avoid it without harm to any one at 
all, [by] forbidding all display and luxury and reducing all persons of all 
stations, men, women, and children alike, in regard to their personal cloth¬ 
ing, their furniture, buildings, dwellings, plants, gardens, jewels, silver ves¬ 
sels, horses, carriages, equipages, servants, gildings, paintings, stucco or 
marble work, marriages, purchases of offices, banquets, feasts, perfumes, and 
other superfluities to what was practiced in the times of Kings Louis XI, 
Charles VIII, and Louis XII; especially as regards those people connected 
with justice, administration, and finance, and secretaries, and bourgeois who 
are the ones who today indulge in the most luxury. During those reigns 
it is well known that chancellors, first presidents, government secretaries, 
and the most important financiers had only the most modest lodgings with¬ 
out slates, bricks, stucco or marble work, gildings or paintings; did not wear 
silk materials richer than taffetas; and the wives of most of them wore 
plain cloth hoods; they had neither costly tapestries nor silken beds, nor 
vessels of silver, nor even plates; they gave only small weddings for their 
children; they had relatives and friends in to meals only if each one of them 
brought his share to the table; and by excess of these things there is now 
consumed ten times more gold and silver than all that causes so much worry 
because it is exported from here for manufactures of foreign countries.” 

”Are these,” the king then said to you, ”the good reasons that you 
were to explain to me. Ha! Mine are better, being in short that I wish to 
experiment with the propositions that are made to me, and I would fight 
the king of Spain in three pitched battles rather than all those people of 
justice and finance, secretaries and city folk, and especially all their wives 
and daughters, whom you would throw on my hands by so many odd rules, 
which I think I shall put off till another year.” 

”Then since such is your absolute wish. Sire,” you said, ”I won’t talk 
about it any more, and time and experience will teach you that France is 
not fit for such playthings.” ^2 

It is to be noted that Sully, in taking his stand against the new indus¬ 
tries that Laffemas was advocating, did not challenge the basic mercan- 

** Sully, Memoires des sages et royalles oeconomies, XVI, 514-16. 
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tilist assumptions. He admitted the validity of the bullionist argument, 
and merely suggested a return to the old remedy against luxury, sumptu¬ 
ary legislation, rather than the newer one, the establishment of domestic 
luxury industries. It is even possible that in retrospect Sully exaggerated 
his own opposition to manufactures, and in fact that his whole support 
of agriculture as against industry was more the product of the hindsight 
of his mature years than of his predilections during his term of office. 
One contemporary critic, at least, insisted on this interpretation, saying, 
**And as for manufactures and the mulberry project, our author [Sully], 
knowing that the king took pleasure in them, endeavored beyond all 
others to promote them and to give him new plans.” 

2. ECONOMIC PRACTICES 

In 1598, when the Edict of Nantes brought a temporary settlement 
to the religious quarrels which had racked France for four decades, the 
economic situation might well have seemed hopeless to an impartial 
observer. Hordes of unemployed workers and disbanded soldiers were 
wandering about. Thousands of artisans had fled the country to find 
some spot in foreign lands where they might labor in peace. Rapidly 
rising prices had intensified the economic breakdown caused by the 
civil wars. The quality of manufactured products had so decreased and 
the competition of foreign countries had become so greatly intensified 
that it seemed doubtful if French industries could even hold the home 
market. Social order, guild organization, and industrial discipline were 
at a low ebb. In some sections trade had come almost to a standstill. 
French shipping had almost ceased to exist. The outlook could hardly 
have been gloomier. 

There were, however, certain positive factors which held the seeds of 
a possible revival. The economic ideas and practices of mercantilism 
built up in the sixteenth century had gained such a firm foothold that 
men were ready to proceed confidently on the mercantilist hypotheses. 
So many nobles had met with economic ruin that the bourgeois and finan¬ 
cier classes were relatively stronger than ever. Turmoil, chaos, and conflict 
had not only left confidence in the royal power unshaken, but had even 
prepared men to welcome the strong hand of an able and afiFable ruler. 
Henry IV himself was only too anxious to aid an economic revival; the 

“ Marbault, Remarques sur les memoires des sages et royalles oeconomses, in Nouvelle 
collection des mimoires (ed. by Michaud and Poujoulat), XVII, 69. 
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more so since he felt that what France now wanted above all things was 
peace, quiet, and prosperity. In 1598, too, Laffemas had already begun to 
issue his pamphlet pleas for the new economic order.^^ 

The Commission of Commerce, —^Of all the attempts made to inau¬ 
gurate and direct the revival of business and industry, the most inter¬ 
esting was the Commission of Commerce, since it was both the focus of 
a multitude of efforts and projects, and the pet brain-child of Barthel- 
emy de Laffemas. The royal letters patent creating the Commission 
were dated from Fontainebleau April 13, 1601. They empowered the 
Commission tg examine the Remonstrances in the form of an edict and 
other memoires by "our dear and well-loved Barthdemy de Laffemas," 
and likewise to investigate all problems concerning commerce, taxation 
and finance.^^ 

That the Commission was not viewed as unimportant is indicated by 
the relatively high position of the men who were chosen to compose it. 
Twelve members came from the various parlements, or royal courts; 
and two from the Chatnbre des Comptes They were, on the whole, 
what one authority has called men of "recognized administrative expe¬ 
rience," although most of them had made their mark in fields other 
than those of industry and commerce. 

The register of the meetings of the Commission from August 17, 
1602, to October 26, 1604, has been preserved and published.^'^ This 
register shows that during the period mentioned the commissioners held 
more than 150 meetings, delved into every sort of commercial and indus- 

^ For the state of France at this point, see Lavisse, Histone de France depuis les 
origines jusqu*a la revolution, Vol. VI, part 2, Chap. I; and Boissonnade, Le Socialisme 
d’etat, pp. 152 ff. 

The full title of the Commission was the Commission consultative sur le faict du 
commerce general et de Ietablissement des manufactures. See Laffemas, La Commis¬ 
sion, edit, pp. xiii, xiv. 

Boissonnade, Le Socialisme d’etat, p. 171. 

Registre des deliberations de la commission consultative sur le faict du commerce 
general et de I’establissements des manufactures dans le royaume, institute a Farts en 
I’annee 1601 par lettres patentes du roi Henry IV, in Collection de documents inedits 
sur I’histoire de France, milanges historiques (ed. by M. Champollion-Figeac), IV, 
1-282. In this same section is reprinted also Laffemas, Recueil presente au roy de ce 
qui se passe en Vassemblee du commerce au palais a Paris, which is very valuable in 
that it shows what Laffemas thought to have been accomplished by the commission. 
Likewise reprinted in the same place is Laffemas’ La Commission, edit et partie des 
memoires de I’ordre et establissement du commerce general des manufactures en ce 
royaume. In this last work is included the Remonstrance by Laffemas, which the com¬ 
mission was to examine. On the above works, unless otherwise indicated, is based the 
discussion of the commission in the succeeding paragraphs. 
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trial question, interviewed inventors, workmen, merchants, and entre¬ 
preneurs, made recommendations to the king, set large undertakings 
going, and approved or disapproved of a considerable number of 
ventures.^® 

The basis of the work of the Commission was declared to be the 
Remonstrance in the form of an edict drawn up by Laffemas; and the in¬ 
fluence of this ardent economist is clearly discernible in all that the Com¬ 
mission did or sought to do. It is not surprising, therefore, that the most 
important endeavor of this body was to establish silk culture in France. 
In the meetings of the Commission, silk, silk culture, and silk manufac¬ 
ture were topics brought up or mentioned nearly lOO times, while no 
other question received attention more than 25 times. The Commission 
had hardly been sitting two months before it entered into a contract 
with two merchants of Paris, by which the culture of silk was to be 
established in four districts. 

These two merchants, Nicolas Chevalier and Jean Le Tellier, under¬ 
took in return for 120,000 livres to supply the districts of Paris, Tours, 
Lyon, and Orleans with 400,000 mulberry trees, 500 pounds of mul¬ 
berry seed, 150 pounds of silkworm eggs, and 16,000 copies of a 
booklet containing instructions as to how to raise and tend silkworms; 
and they further agreed to send instructors into the districts, and to 
buy all the raw silk produced. The contract was to run for six years. 

The Council of State, in behalf of the king, approved and ratified 
this agreement on the grounds that it would “prevent the export of gold 
and silver” which went on “continually for the purchase of silks,” and 
that the “introduction of silk” into France was the “most suitable rem¬ 
edy to avoid the export of this money, and desirable beside for the 
public adornment and to enrich and employ the people.” To Laffemas 
was given the administration of this contract by royal order, which at 
the same time made him contrdleur general du commerce. Laffemas was 
chosen, declared the king, from a wish “to recognize the long service 
done for us . . . for forty years, and particularly the labor and expense 
he has endured in working out his memoires on the condition of com¬ 
merce.” The king went on to say that there was nothing he desired 

"The commission did not cease to function after 1604, but it gradually lapsed into 
a moribund state. It was revived as the Chambre du Commerce by letters patent of 
Louis XIII, November 20, 1616, with twenty-five members, specifically to consider the 
projects of one, du Noyer, which will be discussed in the next chapter. It met several 
times in 1617 and thereafter. See “Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 17,329, fols. 267 flF. 
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more earnestly than the "reestablishment of commerce, which the wars 
have quite interrupted and altered,” and that it was Laffemas who had 
found the method ”of establishing throughout our realm the means of 
planting and growing mulberry trees in it, with the art of making silk 
and manufacturing it into all sorts of products and fabrics, without 
going any more to seek outside of this kingdom such a great quantity 
of material and of silk cloths, which causes great want and lack of gold 
and silver, which is transported out of France to buy these goods.” 

It must have been a happy day for this earnest Huguenot when he 
held in his h^nd the royal commission which gave to him not only a 
post of importance and of power, but also control over the project most 
dear to his heart. But the way ahead was not easy. The merchants had 
been required to post bonds for the fulfillment of their part of the 
contract. Only a few weeks had passed before they appealed to the king 
concerning the difficulties in securing the requisite 400,000 mulberry 
trees, as well as the mulberry seed and the silkworm eggs. The king, 
however, advised doubtless by Laffemas, insisted on the fulfillment of 
the terms agreed on. The merchants seem to have fulfilled some of the 
terms of the contract for the first year. But as time went on the diffi¬ 
culties grew, and the entrepreneurs even found it hard to keep the 
mulberries and silkworms from dying in transit and, when they could 
be delivered in good condition, it was often impossible to persuade the 
country people to accept them. Furthermore, the money to pay the con¬ 
tractors was raised by adding it to the fai/les of the district involved. 
The nobles and clergy were to share in the distribution of mulberries 
and silkworms only if they assumed part of the additional tax burden. 
Neither of these last measures was apt to increase the popularity of the 
experiment as a whole. 

During the whole effort Laffemas had the support of the king. As 
early as December 7, 1602, Henry IV issued a mandement to aid the 
merchants in carrying out their contract by providing local machinery 
to help them. Each parish, for instance, was to elect an individual to 
assist in the distribution and planting of mulberries. Three years later 
Henry had obviously not given up all hope for the silk-culture project; 
for in November, 1605, he issued a royal declaration, aimed particu¬ 
larly at the clergy, urging cooperation with the still-struggling entre¬ 
preneurs. Peculiarly enough, this declaration applied to all France; each 
diocese was to have established in it a nursery of 50,000 mulberries, 
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from which seeds and small trees were to be distributed to ecclesiastics, 
gentlemen, and others.^® 

Laffemas himself supported this effort to interest the clergy in silk 
culture in 1605 by a pamphlet addressed directly to them. It contained 
elaborate instructions on the raising of silkworms and the preparation 
of silk, with illustrations of the various processes involved. That the 
controleur general was not free of superstitions on the subject is indi¬ 
cated by his advice that it was wise to start the eggs hatching when the 
moon was waxing. As an added inducement to the planting of mul¬ 
berries, Laffemas became almost lyrical on the subject of their valuable 
properties, aside from the importance of their leaves as food for silk¬ 
worms. According to this enthusiast, mulberry trees had at least nine 
distinct uses. They supplied a beautiful wood for cabinetwork. They 
were agreeable to look at. A bed made of mulberry wood always re¬ 
mained free of bugs and vermin. Cords superior to hemp ones could be 
made from the tough bark. Cloth could be made from the fibers. The 
branches were suitable for hoops for casks. The leaves, when dried, made 
excellent fodder for sheeps, pigs, and cattle. The fruit of the black mul¬ 
berry was good to eat. Excellent vinegars could be made from the berries. 

In addition Laffemas claimed that the mulberries had almost miracu¬ 
lous medicinal properties, A decoction of mulberry root would stop 
toothache, cure stomach trouble, chase away vermin, and act as an anti¬ 
dote to poisons. A poultice of the leaves gave relief to burns. The green 
berries were a sovereign remedy for *'flux of blood.” As certain proof of 
the great power of the mulberry, Laffemas cited the case of Jean Morel, 
a gentleman who, while "making a voyage in Languedoc, fell ill to 
such a point as to be abandoned by the doctors.” "A man of the country, 
seeing him at death’s door, had him take a powder made from the 
shoots of white mulberries, which immediately cured him, in the pres¬ 
ence of several witnesses.”®^ 

Despite the untiring persuasiveness of Laffemas and the support of 
the king, this greatest project of the Commission of Commerce tended 
to languish, though no effort was spared to make it a success. Between 

" Isambert, Recueil g 4 niral des anciennes lots franfatses, XV, 278-82, 291-94. 

“ Laffemas, Instruction de plantage des meurters. The last twelve pages of this work, 
including four pages of illustrations, are paged separately and seem to form almost a 
separate pamphlet, entitled Proprietez des meuriers en leur bois et fruicts. But the 
two parts were obviously published together. The only copy which I have seen forms 
fols. 78-80 of "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,740, at the Biblioth^que Nationale in 
Paris. 
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1602 and 1604, 140,000 livres seem to have been expended in support 
of the original plan. In the latter year additional contracts were made 
for the distribution of mulberries and silkworms in the generalities 
of Poitiers, Provence, and others. As late as 1608 four entrepreneurs 
were charged with the distribution of mulberries and the organization 
of silk culture in Normandy. From time to time such ecclesiastics as 
the bishop of Paris and the abbot of Citeaux, and such nobles as the 
due de Retz, lent their support to the scheme. In Touraine at least one 
nursery of 800,000 mulberry trees was established. In lower Languedoc 
and Vivarais rnillions of mulberry trees were planted, and the silk out¬ 
put seems to have far exceeded a million //t>rej in value. 

But at best the whole experiment was never more than a partial suc¬ 
cess. The climate and soil of many parts of France made other crops 
more profitable and less hazardous. Royal officials gave their aid only 
grudgingly. The clergy opposed the effort to compel them to under¬ 
take a new enterprise. The inertia of the peasants was an overwhelming 
obstacle. All the energy expended in the Paris area, in Touraine, in 
Brittany, and in Normandy produced only the most feeble results. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that a great stimulus was 
given to silk culture in the Rhone basin, Provence, Languedoc, Vivarais, 
Lyonnais, and Dauphine. By 1610 the raw-silk output of France was 
probably many times the production of 1596, and silk culture continued 
to be very important in France for almost three centuries. But the grand 
object of Laffemas and his commission was not attained, for France 
continued to import millions of pounds of raw silk every year, and she 
has never ceased to be dependent to some extent upon foreign countries 
in this respect.®^ 

Though the Commission of Commerce gave more time to silk pro¬ 
duction than to any other matter, its activities were multifarious. Some 
instances will serve to indicate the other kinds of projects to which it 
devoted its time. The question of the treatment of foreign merchants, 
for instance, was brought up, and a committee was appointed to inves¬ 
tigate it. After careful deliberation, the committee reported and made 

*^The geniralite was an administrative sub-division of France, including the area 
under the jurisdiction of a bureau of treasurers of France. 

“ See especially Boissonnade, Le Socialhme d’etat, pp. 244 ff. Also Levasseur, H/j- 
toire des classes ouvrieres en France avant 1789, II, 362 ff.; Poirson, H/stoire du rkgne 
de Henri IV, Vol. Ill, Chap. 5. A very good account is to be found in Fagniez, '‘L'lndus- 
trie en France sous Henri IV (1598-1610)," Revue historique, XXIII, 77^., 249 ff. 
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a number of recommendations. They felt that foreign merchants should 
be allowed to establish themselves at Paris and other cities for three 
years after the date of the edict regulating the matter. They should be 
allowed to buy and sell on their own account, not as agents, all sorts 
of non-manufactured goods, whether domestic or foreign, all kinds of 
French manufactures, and all foreign manufactures of a type not made 
in France, such as those of cotton, chamois, ebony, ivory, and the like. 
They must not, however, trade in foreign silks, woolens, or linens, save 
that Dutch linens might be imported for three years, while the manu¬ 
facture was being established in France. As to manufactures, the for¬ 
eigners were to be permitted to carry on all kinds. If the processes were 
not known in France, they were to be subject to regulations. If the 
processes already existed in France, they were to be governed by the 
same rules as the French. To secure these privileges, the foreigner was 
to take out special papers of naturalization which would be granted to 
him when he was actually settled in a French city with his family and 
considerable property. Ten years after the granting of such papers, the 
foreigner was to have all the rights of a Frenchman, save that he might 
not leave the country nor send his property out of it. 

The establishment of horse-breeding was another object which occu¬ 
pied a good deal of the commissioners' time, especially as they found 
that the purchase of horses was the cause of a very large "export of 
gold and silver" and was ruining the nobility. The matter was called 
to the attention of the king, and he commended the efforts of the Com¬ 
mission, saying in part, "Among the things that we have recognized as 
causing a great decrease in the gold and silver in our kingdom is the 
export that is made to Germans and other foreigners who bring 
[hither] horses in great numbers." Improved horse-breeding could, he 
was sure, "make a great saving for our subjects and keep the foreigners 
from enriching themselves." 

Two Flemish merchants, Jehan de Vuolf and Anthoine Lambert, 
petitioned the Commission for a grant of extensive privileges to enable 
them to establish at Rouen the manufacture of linens in the styles of 
Flanders and Brabant. They wished for a loan of 10,000 ecus; natu¬ 
ralization for themselves and for their workers; permission to export 
50,000 ecus a year for the purchase of materials, thread, and the like; 
the right to build a beer parlor for their workers which should not be 
subject to the regulations of Rouen; a supply of salt free of all 
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gabelles;^^ exemption from the tailles^^ for their workers; and freedom 
from the jurisdiction of guild and municipal authorities of Rouen. They 
did not care whether imports of linen were forbidden or not, since 
they were confident that the quality and prices of their products would 
stand any comparison, especially as materials and provisions were 
cheaper in France than in the Low Countries. They pointed out that 
the Dutch linens were prohibited in Spain, thus creating a great oppor¬ 
tunity for France. As for the home market, they were sure that when 
French merchants learned that linens made in the country were just as 
good as those made in foreign countries, they would ’’prefer to supply 
themselves” in France instead of exporting ’’their money out of the 
kingdom by means of letters of credit and otherwise,” by which much 
money was lost to the nation. 

If their requests were granted, insisted the two petitioners, foreigners 
would ’’come to buy these manufactures so that France would be filled 
with gold and silver,” and the king would ’’get money from export 
taxes.” In this opinion the Commission concurred, holding that the 
project would be ’’greatly useful to the public, as much for the increase 
of commerce as for the enrichment of the kingdom.” They urged, there¬ 
fore, that the requests of the two merchants be granted, with some 
modifications, the chief of which was that half the workers employed 
were to be French. Vuolf and Lambert secured their privileges, includ¬ 
ing a loan from the king, and did actually establish their manufacture 
at Rouen.®® 

The commissioners interested themselves likewise in another kind of 
textile, fustians,®® though in this case their desire was to support, re¬ 
form, and regulate an industry already established, rather than to start 
a new one. They prevailed upon the king to send new regulations for 
this cloth to the Bailly of Rouen. In his missive the king explained that 
some steps were necessary, since ’’the workers ... and those who em¬ 
ploy them, caring more for their own gain than for the public good, 
do not sell them [the fustians] as they ought to be either in length and 

“ The gabelle was a royal salt tax. 

“ The failles were taxes in some districts on persons, in some on property, paid by 
roiurters, or those not members of the privileged classes, nobles and clergy. 

“ Boissonnade, Le Socialisme d’Stat, p. 255. 

" Fustians were cloth made of linen and cotton in varying proportions. In this case, 
as in most others in the seventeenth century, it is very difficult to establish just what 
kind of textile was indicated by a given name. The same thing is also true of textile 
names in England at the same period. The French for fustian is fdtaine. 
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width or in workmanship and inner worth, and, in addition, they have 
not the skill to finish and dye them like those which are finished and 
dyed in foreign countries, and principally in England; because of which 
it is to be feared that the French, scorning them altogether, will have 
recourse to foreigners, and that thus this manufacture will be aban¬ 
doned." But if imports were forbidden, and if proper regulations were 
established, "the merchandise, being well and loyally made," the king 
was sure that the French would not have any reason to abandon it, and 
"some of the foreigners even" might be tempted to get it in France. 

Another suggestion by the Commission to the king was that a certain 
de Rozan be granted a monopoly of the manufacture of gilt leather 
hangings. This entrepreneur guaranteed to make these articles in the 
same perfection as those produced in Spain and other foreign countries. 
It was worth while to establish manufactures of which the use was 
"quite common in France, as much for their beauty as for their moder¬ 
ate price." It would therefore "be expedient and profitable to the public 
to prevent the export of gold and silver out of France for the purchase" 
of such hangings. The manufacturer should, however, be required to 
employ as many French as foreign apprentices. With the aid of an 
Italian named Grancotte and supported by the king, de Rozan was able 
to establish at Paris the manufacture not only of gilt leather but of 
silvered leather as well.^^ 

The question of apprentices, which came up in connection with the 
de Rozan project, was one that greatly interested the commissioners of 
commerce. Repeatedly they brought pressure to bear on foreign manu¬ 
facturers already established in France to induce them to employ young 
Frenchmen, so that the secrets of the various trades might pass into 
native hands. A master worker in Flemish tapestries, when approached 
on this subject, agreed to employ some French youths "for his own 
profit," "recognizing that such" was "the will of the king." But one 
Italian glassmaker sought to refuse to comply with the wishes of the 
Commission on the ground that his oath of loyalty to the Prince of 
Mantua piecluded the possibility of hiring French apprentices, and that, 
if he did so, all his Italian workers would desert him. A Flemish 
tile-maker was more amenable, for he not only agreed to employ young 
Frenchmen, but remarked that he was glad to do so. 

As an example of the grandiose schemes that were in the air during 

” Boissonnade, Le Socialisme d*Hat^ p. 259. 
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this period of industrial optimism, one laid before the Commission 
by a certain de Barthelemy is hard to equal. He wished to establish in 
Provence manufactures of gold, silver, silk, wool, linen, and cotton, in 
the styles of Italy, Spain, Turkey, and the Levant. He planned to pro¬ 
duce all sorts of velvets, satins, damasks, taffetas, cloth of gold, cloth 
of silver, linens, silk stockings, Cairo carpets, Persian rugs, various cot¬ 
ton fabrics, and so forth. The Commission took his plans quite seriously 
and recommended that he be granted numerous privileges, but decided 
that as a beginning he should limit himself to the establishment of 
eighteen workshops, six at Arles, six at Aix, and six at Marseille. 

Indeed, next to silk culture, it was the establishment of manufactures 
that the Commission most often discussed, and in which it took the 
greatest interest. Especially were the commissioners devoted to the idea 
of starting in France the making of various manufactures not thereto¬ 
fore produced in the country. A mere listing of the goods which they 
hoped to see France manufacturing for herself shows the tendency of 
their thought. Such a list would include Milan gold thread, Piedmont 
steel, Turkish carpets, Bruges satins, Flemish tiles, Italian glass, Spanish 
leather, English fustians, Persian and Egyptian rugs, Venetian crystal 
glass, Levant tapestries, linens of Flanders and Brabant. In general the 
Commission was ardently desirous of making France as self-sufficient as 
possible. As a means to this end, they were even in favor of a ban on 
the importation of all foreign textiles. 

While questions of manufacturing received so much attention, com¬ 
merce was by no means ignored. The commission, for instance, devoted 
a good deal of time to the project of improving navigation on the river 
Oise. If this river were made navigable, it was held, a large number 
of towns could trade with Paris instead of being ’’forced to do business 
with foreigners, a thing which often alienates and alters the allegiance 
and loyalty of subjects, by which they are bound to their prince, and 
diminishes greatly the friendship which they owe to their compatriots 
and neighbors.” The subject of navigation on the Terrin was likewise 
considered, as well as the project of a canal between the two seas,®® and 

“ The Oise rises in the Ardennes, passes such towns as La Fere, Compiegne, Creil, 
and Pontoise, and joins the Seine at Conflans. It was hoped by making it navigable to 
divert trade from Flanders to Paris. The passage quoted is a clear recognition of the 
importance of economic interests in determining political loyalty. 

“ This was in April, 1604. The plan had been suggested by a merchant of Toulouse, 
Colbert was later to take up the idea and carry it to a successful conclusion. 
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Laffemas’ plea that four war vessels be built and equipped *‘to maintain 
and defend French merchants who desire to trade in foreign lands.” 

Agricultural improvements, on the other hand, received somewhat 
less attention, for in addition to horse-breeding the only topic which 
was brought up with any frequency was a plan to start the cultivation 
of rice in France. But mechanical inventions and new or improved 
industrial processes occupied a large part of the Commission’s time. 
Lead pipe that needed no solder, new methods of making steel, ways 
of producing white lead, the possibility of making cloth from mulberry 
bark,®® mills for beating copper, machines to lift loaded boats, water 
mills to run in still water, new spinning machines, all these and many 
others were discussed with more or less care. 

The Commission of Commerce, considering, as it did, all sorts of 
topics from beer parlors to street cleaning and from the adulteration 
of wine to the raising of silkworms, ran the gamut from the practical 
to the grotesque. But it was always imbued with the deep patriotism 
and the earnest purpose of its inspirer, Laffemas. It sought the economic 
welfare of France by applying the tenets of his philosophy. 

Textiles .—^The work of Laffemas' Commission, however, did not by 
any means cover all of the projects which marked the economic revival 
under Henry IV. There were vast numbers of other plans, beginnings, 
and recommencements in which the Commission played little part; or 
which, though influenced by the Commission, are better treated apart 
from its activities. This is true, for instance, of the encouragement of 
the luxury-fabric industry, which, though discussed and approved by 
the Commission, was a more important effort than the records of that 
body might lead one to believe. 

Even before the Commission of Commerce was created, an Italian 
named Turato had worked out a project for the manufacture of silks 
and cloth of gold. Through the aid of a royal gift of 3,000 livres, an 
annual pension of 1,200 livreSy and a monopoly of the right to manu¬ 
facture Milan style gold thread for ten years, he was able to found an 
establishment in the Hotel de la Mague on the rue de la Tixanderie 
in Paris.®^ But before long his manufacture was fused with a larger 
enterprise. 

“ It was Olivier de Serres who fathered this idea. 

Boissonnadc, Le Soc/alisme d'etat, p. 248; Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrthes 
en France avant 178^, pp. 168-69. 
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This was the Company of the Place Royale or, as it was sometimes 
called after one of its moving spirits, the Company Sainctot. The plans 
for this company were laid before the Commission of Commerce, and 
the approval of that body resulted in an edict granted by the king in 
August, 1603. In this edict, Henry announced that he was assisting 
the formation of the company for the manufacture of cloths of wool, 
silk, gold, and silver as part of his general policy of aiding manufac¬ 
tures, in the belief that such establishments would “enrich and embel¬ 
lish*' the kingdom and would “make it unnecessary to run to our 
neighbors,^ like beggars who lack inventive ability, to seek what we 
possess in our bosom.’* 

The king’s edict did far more than bless the enterprise with his 
approval. He granted it very substantial privileges. The associated mer¬ 
chants, Jehan de Moisset, P. Sainctot, J. A. Limaigne, N. Camus, 
C. Parfait, and Odart Colbert were promised the status of nobles and 
members of the royal household if they persisted in their efforts for 
twelve years. Nobody else was to make silks in or near Paris, nor gold 
and silver thread, Milan style, anywhere in the kingdom, except one 
other company which had been started some time before. After three 
months all importation of such gold and silver thread was to be pro¬ 
hibited, and a monopoly of its sale granted to the two companies. For¬ 
eign workers hired by the Sainctot company were to be considered as 
naturalized citizens and were to be free of guild supervision. No inter¬ 
nal or export duties were to be levied on the goods of the company. 
Furthermore, it was to be allowed to send twenty bales of raw silk out 
of the kingdom to be dyed, free of all duties. Best of all, the edict 
granted the company a loan of 150,000 livres without interest for 
twelve years, and made it a gift of 30,000 livres from the royal funds. 

Nor did the king’s generosity end with the grants in the edict. He 
further provided the company with a commodious edifice in the Place 
Royale.®^ This building was completed in 1606, and the company was 

The Place Royale, now the Place des Vosges, was commenced under the direction 
of Henry IV, but completed only under Louis XIII. It represents to this day one of 
the outstanding examples of the architecture of the period, being likewise one of the 
earliest examples in northern Europe of a large city area rebuilt according to plan and 
in a uniform style. It was the original idea of Henry IV that the Place Royale should 
be a commercial and industrial center. Manufacturies and workers were to be housed 
there, and the ground floor of the houses, under the colonnade, was to serve as a 
series of shops where the manufactured wares might be sold. The installation there of 
the Company Sainctot was therefore part of a larger plan, the realization of which was 
prevented, in part, by the death of Henry. 
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installed there. Isaac de Laffemas, in his Histoire de Commerce pub¬ 
lished in that year, pointed with pride to “those haughty buildings of 
the Place Royale, of which the appearance threatens with ruin the for¬ 
eigners who live by despoiling us.“ But despite all the royal aid and 
bounty, the Company Sainctot never flourished. It led a precarious exist¬ 
ence from 1602 to 1610, and after the death of its royal benefactor it 
languished still more, though it appears still to have been in existence 
five years later.®^ 

The mighty attempt at the Place Royale was not the only effort made 
to establish the manufacture of silk in France during the reign of 
Henry IV. The brothers Parent, after having made some sort of start 
at Paris, were granted the use of a royal chateau at Mantes in 1604, 
where, aided by a royal subsidy, they turned out for a while good 
imitations of Bologna crepes. Jean Sellier and another Parent were 
granted a twenty-year monopoly by the king in 1604, together with 
many other privileges, and set up a manufacture of Bruges satins at 
Troyes. Claude Danjon of Lyon invented an improved loom for the 
making of figured silks like those of the Levant and India. Twice over 
the king gave him protection against the creditors who were hounding 
him, granted him a five year nation-wide monopoly and other privi¬ 
leges, subsidized him to the extent of some thousands of Uvres, and 
bestowed on him the title of “master worker of the king.” But it was 
at Tours and Lyon, where silks had long been manufactured, that most 
of these luxury fabrics were made in France during this period. Espe¬ 
cially at Tours the silk industry, encouraged by the grant of new privi¬ 
leges in 1604, expanded rapidly and entered upon a period of real 
prosperity.®^ 

Though many of the textile enterprises of the reign of Henry IV 
were ephemeral to a degree, there is one that has survived to the present 
day and is still a going concern. It is the famous tapestry manufacture 
of the Gobelins. It is now a state institution, and became so in the 
seventeenth century, but it was founded as a private establishment with 
state aid and protection. Henry IV earnestly desired to challenge the 
industrial supremacy of the Flemish towns. In 1598, or perhaps earlier, 

Isambert, Recueil genial des anciennes lots frangaises, XV, 283-87; I. de Laffemas, 
VHistoire du commerce, pp. 411-412; Boissonnade, he Socialisme d^itat, p. 248; 
Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrieres en France avant 1789, II, 168-69. 

Boissonnade, Le Socialisme d’itat, pp. 249-50; Levasseur, Histoire des classes 
ouvrikres en France avant 1789, II, 168-70; Pariset, Histoire de la fabrique lyonnaise, 
p. 63. 
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he had established a number of tapestry-makers in a house on the 
rue St. Antoine that they might make there "beautiful and excellent 
tapestries and selected histories to decorate and enrich his houses and 
chateaux." On January 4, 1599, the king appointed the sieur de Fourey, 
Intendant of the Royal Buildings, to have charge of these workers, 
and of the additional ones who were to be summoned from the Low 
Countries. Fourey was granted an extra salary of 600 livres a year as 
recompense. Two years later a new brevet was issued by the king, 
giving Fourey charge of "foreign workers that His Majesty has brought 
from the Low^Countries to work on tapestries in his city of Paris," and 
ordering him to see that they were fed, lodged, and put to work.®^ 

Out of this loosely organized beginning there soon developed a more 
elaborate undertaking. Two master tapestry-workers, the Flemish Marc 
de Comans and the French Francois de la Planche, joined together and 
assumed leadership in the new industry. To them a royal edict of Jan¬ 
uary, 1607, granted a monopoly of the manufacture of Flemish-style 
tapestries, a building on the southeast edge of Paris, where the Gobelins 
family had formerly had its dye works, a large sum of money and 
annual pensions, exemption from import duties on all raw materials 
brought into the country, an annual sum to defray the board and lodg¬ 
ing expenses of apprentices, exemption from taxation for all their 
foreign workers, a ban on the importation of all similar tapestries, and 
the status of nobles for both of them.®® 

The establishment was a success, and ideas for expansion were soon 
under way. Comans, in 1608, established a tapestry factory at Amiens, 
which does not seem to have lasted long. But while it was still in exist¬ 
ence, he and La Planche laid before the king a magnificent project. 
They offered to establish 100 workshops in four years for the making 
of common, not Flemish-style, tapestries, and to train 100 French ap¬ 
prentices in the same period. They offered, further, to supply the king 
with tapestries for his own use and for gifts, to the value of 24,000 
livres a year. In return, they asked a continuation for four years of the 
24,000 livres annual subsidy which they were receiving, plus an extra 
subsidy of 25,000 livres, plus the sum of 6,000 livres to cover the rent 

"Manuscrits frangais,” No. 21,786, fols. 249, 250. 

** "Manuscrits frangais," No. 18,600, fols. 549-53; Boissonnade, Le Socialisme 
d’etat, pp. 251-52; Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrihres en Prance avant 17S9, 
II, 171. 
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of the new establishments, unless the various cities could be persuaded 
to defray this expense. They offered, if these terms were accepted, to 
give up the 3,000 livres paid them for lodging and feeding their ap¬ 
prentices, and, for an additional 6,000 UvreSf to assume the rent of the 
houses at Paris and Amiens, which the king was paying.®^ 

Whether or not this grandiose scheme was accepted by the king, it 
was not put into effect. And later attempts by these entrepreneurs to 
establish tapestry-making at Calais, Boulogne, and Tours met with 
failure, or at best only temporary success. But the establishment at 
Paris continued through the next reign, to be revivified by Colbert 
under Louis XIV. 

The revival in France of an art allied to tapestry-making, the manu¬ 
facture of Levant-style carpets or rugs, gave rise to another establish¬ 
ment that was destined to have a long and varied career. A certain Jehan 
Fortier laid before Laffemas* Commission of Commerce a proposition 
for the manufacture of Turkish, Persian, and Egyptian-style rugs. The 
Commission approved the proposal and recommended that he be 
granted free lodgings, a subsidy of 3,000 livres, and a six-year mo¬ 
nopoly, on condition that he take on a number of French apprentices. 
But nothing of permanent importance seems to have come of the 
project. 

It fell to another man, Pierre Dupont by name, successfully to found 
rug-making at Paris in this period. Though he claimed to have redis¬ 
covered for himself the lost art of rug manufacture, and especially of 
working gold and silver threads into certain styles of rugs, it is quite 
likely that he merely picked up some knowledge that had survived from 
the old medieval guild of "'Saracen rug-makers." At any rate Dupont 
was presented to the king in 1605 and given a lodging in the Louvre. 
Two years later samples of Dupont's work were submitted to the king, 
and Henry was sufficiently satisfied to grant him, by royal brevet, a 
lodging and workshop in the gallery of the Louvre. In 1609 Dupont 
took on, as an apprentice, a lad named Simon Lourdet. It was these two 
men, who, despite many quarrels and vicissitudes, were the founders 

’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,739, tol. 223. This memoire is entitled 'Articles 
or conditions which the entrepreneurs of the manufacture of tapestries of Flanders in 
France offer His Majesty for the establishment of common tapestries in the cities of 
Monstreul and others where one may judge it most convenient.” It is signed Comans 
and La Planche and seems to me to date from 1608 or 1609, though it is perhaps of 
later date. 
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of the rug-manufacture known as the Savonnerie,®® but the transfer of 
their activities from the Louvre was to take place in the next reign.®® 
Privileged craftsmen and merchants .—Dupont was not the only 
worker granted a lodging and a workshop in the gallery of the Louvre. 
This gallery was begun under Catherine de Medici, and enlarged and 
carried almost to completion under Henry IV. It ran along the bank 
of the Seine, and its purpose was to connect the palace of the Louvre 
with the Tuileries. In carrying on the work Henry apparently planned, 
from the start, to use the gallery to house workers in the finer arts and 
crafts. By it already contained a number of craftsmen, each with 
his workshop and lodgings. In December of that year Henry officially 
granted to this group of skilled artisans extensive privileges, including 
freedom from all guild regulations, save that the products of the gold¬ 
smiths were to be marked by the wardens of the guild of Paris; the 
right to have apprentices, who, after serving their time, were to be 
received as masters in Paris or any other French city, without more ado; 
and the right to open a shop in Paris or anywhere else. 

Henry’s purpose in all this was to attract to France skilled craftsmen 
and to encourage their arts, and in this he succeeded. Already in 1608 

** That Dupont did not underestimate his own importance is made clear by his book 
La Stromatourgie. I cannot resist the temptation to quote in full the poem that he 
placed at the front of that work: 

’’Sonnet 

”Sur I’invention des Tapis de Turquie et au- 
tres ouvrages de Levant introduits en 
France par Noble homme, Maistre 
PIERRE DUPONT, tapissier 
ordinaire du Roy esdits 
ouvrages 

"QUE les Turcs et Persans ne vantent plus leur art 
A faire des Tapis, e’est maintenant la France 
Qui en a ce iourd’huy la parfaite science 
Dont DUPONT scul Autheur au public a fait part. 

Serrez done, Levantins, vos Tapis h I’escart 
Et nous laissez prudents garder nostre finance: 

Car sage est celuy la qui par experience 
Se corrige aux despens et du tiers et du quart. 

Pour des chetifs Tapis sans forme ny figure 
Vous attrapiez iadis nostre or et nostre argent. 

Mais DUPONT ^ ce coup d’un art plus excellent 
Ornera le pays de sa manufacture 
Et malgr^ les efforts de la necessite 
Fermera le chemin a la mendicite. 

C. D. B.” 

“o' No. 2055, liasse i; Dupont, La Stromatourgie, pp. vi-xxiv. 
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the gallery contained two painters, two makers of mathematical instru¬ 
ments, two tapestry-makers, and one each of the profession of clock- 
maker, goldsmith, sculptor, engraver of precious stones, sword-maker, 
professor of mathematics, and rug-maker (Dupont), as well as a gold- 
smith-perfumer, a painter-sculptor-maker-of-moving-globes, a controller 
of dies for the mint of France, a polisher-gilder and damasciner of 
arms, and a sculptor-fountain-maker. This body of workers in the gal¬ 
lery of the Louvre kept its privileges till the Revolution, and contrib¬ 
uted not a little to the great reputation of France as a center of the 
applied arts.*^® 

Nor were the workers of the Louvre the only ones whom Henry 
encouraged by the grant of freedom from guild regulations. It was a 
system dating from medieval times, reorganized and extended by 
Louis XII and Francis I, to grant to certain merchants “following the 
court” privileges such as freedom from taxes and from guild super¬ 
vision. Theoretically they were supposed to be those necessary to supply 
the king and court, and were supposed to move about with the court. 
Practically they came to be a body of privileged merchants who sup¬ 
plied the court, followed it sometimes, and sold to all sorts of other 
customers as well. Many of them were merely purveyors of goods, but 
many were merchant-craftsmen who made the goods they sold. 

Henry IV continued the system that had come down to him, and 
still further enlarged it. In May, 1603, he confirmed the privileges of 
the boot-makers “following the court,” reiterated their freedom from 
guild control, and insisted on their right to keep their shops open 
when the court was not in Paris. In September, 1606, he confirmed 
the privileges of all the merchants following the court, and increased 
their number. The next year he again confirmed the privileges. These 
confirmations were made necessary by lawsuits instituted by the guilds, 
which were jealous of their favored confreres. While the list of mer¬ 
chants thus benefited by Henry included twelve purveyors of wine, 
twelve butchers, six apothecaries, six pastry-makers, eight bakers, four 
surgeon-barbers, twelve fodder-dealers, and so on, whose function was 
obviously to act as merchant-purveyors for the court, it also contained 
a number of merchant-craftsmen-manufacturers such as twelve boot¬ 
makers, eight saddlers, six candlemakers, six embroidery-makers, two 

^’’Collection Clairambault,” No. 828, pp. 1109-13; Levasseur, Histoire des classes 
ouvrikres en Prance avant 1789, II, 176. 
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clock-makers, two goldsmiths, four armorers, four gunsmiths, and the 
like. The existence of this privileged body, like that of the craftsmen 
of the Louvre, undoubtedly served to encourage the luxury arts in 
France.’^^ 

Other industrial enterprises .—In his effort to revive France indus¬ 
trially, it was not only the manufacturers of textiles and the luxury 
craftsmen who were assisted by Henry IV. In fact he strove to render 
productive almost every field of industrial activity by the fertilizer of 
royal aid and encouragement. A few examples must serve to illustrate 
some of the methods employed. 

In August,'Tt597, royal letters patent were granted to Jacques and 
Vincent Sarrode and their partner, Horace Ponte, for the establishment 
of a manufacture of fine crystal glass at Melun. They had long been 
making this glass at Lyon and Nevers, under benefit of royal privileges. 
These letters enabled them to establish a similarly privileged plant at 
Melun, with the added advantage of a monopoly on the manufacture 
of crystal glass for the whole area included in a circle sixty leagues in 
diameter, with the center at Paris.^^ 

These glassmakers seem to have been Italians and to have guarded 
the secrets of their art jealously, for royal letters patent of February, 
1606, in favor of Jean Mareschal, announced that he had discovered 
the way to make crystal glass "which the Italians, who, by our permis¬ 
sion have furnaces for it in a part of our provinces, have kept so secret." 
To reward Mareschal for being "the first Frenchman to make this dis¬ 
covery’”^® and "to stimulate others to seek out new processes," he was 
granted the right to establish glassworks at Paris, to make glasses, vases 
of crystal, mirrors, and the like for the court and the inhabitants of 
Paris. He was further to enjoy all the privileges that other glassmakers 
had, and no other Frenchman was to set up any crystal-glass works 
within thirty leagues of Paris. He was also to have the right to sell and 
distribute his wares freely in the streets of Paris. That he prospered to 
a certain extent is clear, for almost half a century later his son secured 
a renewal of this privilege, which had already been confirmed in 1612. 
Then, too, the son of plain Jean Mareschal had become Eustache le 

” “Collection cinq cents de Colbert,’' No. 4, fols. 134-37; “Collection Clairambault," 
No. 828, pp. 167-71. 

”Isambert, Recueil gineral des anciennes lots f ran gatses, XV, 164-66. Melun is 
about twenty-five miles from Paris. The French league varied from place to place, but 
was roughly two and a half miles. 

”Query: Had he stolen the secret from the Italians? 
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Mareschal, esquire, sieur de la Grange, and gentleman of the suite of 
the due d’Orleans. Fortune must indeed have smiled on the Mareschal 
glassworks.*^^ 

In a similar fashion, Henry IV encouraged glassworks at Nevers 
under a man named Castellan, as well as others at Lyon and Rouen. 
In 1600, a certain de Caradet was granted a monopoly for the manu¬ 
facture of glass in the style of Venice, but it remained for Colbert to 
acclimate Venetian glass-making to France.*^^ 

To quite another industry Henry IV gave aid of a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent sort. It seems that a soap-maker named Marc Anthoine Blanc 
called to the king’s attention a deplorable situation. Foreign soap had 
become so common in France that it was driving the domestic article 
from the market, and this foreign soap was, furthermore, impure and 
adulterated. At any rate, it was clear that great sums of money were 
going abroad for the purchase of soap. To remedy matters, Henry 
issued letters patent in July, 1605, which were intended to stimulate the 
domestic manufacture of soap and to shut out the foreign product. 

These letters provided that all ''subjects, of whatever quality and 
condition,” could go into the soap business and make, or have made, 
all the soap they saw fit, in such places as they pleased. But they must 
first secure letters of mastership, which would be granted by the king 
"gratis and without any fees.” The soap they made could be sold any¬ 
where in France, if it was of the proper quality. If it was not, a thousand 
livres^ fine was to be levied on the maker. To make this effective, every 
case and cake of soap was to bear the name and address of him who 
made it. Furthermore, the price of soap was to be fixed at a maximum 
of forty livres the hundredweight for mottled soap, and thirty livres 
for common soap, instead of the prices then current, forty-five and 
thirty-five livres, respectively. At first blush, these might not seem to 
be measures of encouragement, but to them was added a ban on the 
importation of foreign soaps, to take effect in six months, by which 
time all foreign soap in the kingdom was to have been sold. To prevent 
a loss in royal revenues through the reduction in import duties, an 
internal duty of one livre the hundredweight was to be laid on mottled 
soap, and of twelve sous the hundredweight on plain soap. 

Nor was Blanc without his recompense for bringing up the matter. 
To reward him for his own efforts and for those of his father, who had 

’’Manuscfits frangais,” No. 18,600, fols. 562-64; ’'Manuscrits francais,” No. 
2i»733* fols. 126-27. Boissonnade, Le Soctalisme d*etat, pp. 260-61. 
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introduced soap-making into Provence, he was granted the exclusive 
right to make soap in Normandy, with the specific exception that he 
was not to interfere with any soap-works that might already be estab¬ 
lished there. The protests of the Parlement of Rouen, which claimed 
that the domestic producers could not expand their manufactures fast 
enough to supply the country, resulted in a decree of the Council of 
State on February 25, 1606. This decree provided that, in view of the 
danger pointed out by the court at Rouen, foreign soap might enter 
the country, if it paid the usual import duties, until the domestic pro¬ 
duction could^t^c care of the country’s needs. Otherwise, the letters 
patent were to be enforced. The exception was obviously enough to end 
the soap experiment.'^® 

At one time or another Henry IV aided, in addition to soap, glass 
luxury articles, and textiles, the establishment and manufacture of such 
diverse goods as Morocco and Hungarian-style leather, china and 
faience ware, tiles, steel, and copper. Usually the aid was in the form 
of a privilege, exclusive or otherwise, but this might be supplemented 
by gifts of money, loans, pensions, houses, exemptions from taxation, 
royal visits to factories, orders for goods, the status of a noble for the 
entrepreneur, prohibition or reduction of importation, a ban on the 
exports of raw materials, exemption from guild and municipal control, 
and so on. It has been estimated that Henry IV spent at least 800,000 
to 900,000 livres for the establishment and support of various indus¬ 
tries. But the figure was probably far larger, since the estimate is 
necessarily based on documentary material, and that has survived only 
in part.*^"^ It is not too much to say that Henry endowed the country 
permanently with a number of new industries, that he aided and en¬ 
couraged almost all of them, and that he at least helped France along 
the road that Laffemas had mapped out in his pamphlets. 

The regulation of industry .—In the reign of Henry IV, however, 
the state sought not only to encourage and to support industry, but also 
to reassert the right of the central government to regulate and to con¬ 
trol it. The Valois kings, representing as they did a transition from 
medieval to more modern economy, had from time to time tried to 
assert the right of the state to control all industry. In this respect, as 
in many others, they were arrogating to the national government func- 

''G)llection Clairambault,” No. 361, fols. i-ii. 

^ Boissonimde, Le Socialisme diktat, pp. 185, 253-66; cf. Levasseur, Htstoire des 
classes ouvrieres en France avant 1789, II, 175, and passim. 
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tions that had formerly been exercised by the feudal nobles, the guild, 
the town, or the province. But their various efforts were so entangled 
with the fiscalism caused by their perennial financial distress that it is 
hard to ascertain just how sincere were their endeavors, or how suc¬ 
cessful their policies. Often, when it looked as if they were really 
trying to improve conditions in some industry, they were merely seeking 
to raise some money from the guildsmen or manufacturers. 

In general Henry’s efforts to control and regulate industrial life rep¬ 
resent a continuation of the Valois policies. Nor was his success much 
more noteworthy. In April, 1597, Henry IV issued an edict which 
sought to generalize and make uniform the system of guilds and mas¬ 
terships for all industries. In a sense this edict was a mere reiteration 
of a similar one of the year 1581, issued by Henry III, which it cited 
and ordered enforced. It decreed that all those engaged in the practice 
of a trade, or craft, or as merchants, should be organized immediately 
into guilds, with masters and wardens; that masters were to receive their 
letters of mastership from the king, and were to pay a fee to him; and 
that in certain skilled professions, where the public interest was directly 
involved, such as those of barber, surgeon, and apothecary, the aspirant 
to mastership should be examined by a commission appointed for that 
purpose. The motive behind these steps, declared the edict, was the 
desire to reduce industrial and commercial life to good order, to protect 
the public, to prevent monopolies, and to assist poor workmen to be¬ 
come masters. 

The edict was inspired in part by the advice of the Assembly of 
Notables of 1596 and in part by the theories of Laffemas. But Henry 
did not conceal the fact that there was also a fiscal motive. The fees 
from the new masters were to be used to pay off the money due the 
Swiss Guards. For this reason the edict was known popularly as the 
Edit des Sutsses. 

None the less, it was somewhat better enforced than the edict of 
1581, which, it is true, had scarcely been enforced at all. A number 
of new guilds were created in various towns, and some places even 
seem to have welcomed the opportunity to organize trade and the crafts. 
Others, like Dijon, where the guilds were very oligarchical, rebelled 
against the necessity of accepting new masters at the king’s behest. 
Lyon vindicated its right to be free of all guild organization. Paris 
effected a compromise, whereby only a limited number of masters were 
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to be admitted. Many small towns seem to have been utterly unaware 
of the existence of the edict.*^® 

Henry IV likewise continued the Valois policy of creating new guild 
masters on occasions of rejoicing, such as royal weddings, births, and 
the like. It was usual to create two new masters for each guild in each 
town, and these masterships were offered for sale. Though the guilds 
often bought, and thus suppressed, the new masterships, still the sys¬ 
tem may have acted as something of a check on the continuing and 
growing tendency of the guilds to become oligarchical, closed cor- 
porations.*^^^ 

There was, too, a general tendency under Henry IV for the state to 
increase its control over specific guilds and industries. The state 
amended, revised, and reissued the statutes of a number of guilds, the 
most notable case being the revision and confirmation of the statutes 
of the textile workers of Tours. It likewise undertook to issue the stat¬ 
utes for a number of new guilds, though this important function had 
before been exercised more often by local, than by royal, authorities. 
Partly under royal pressure, as evidenced in the edict of 1597, and 
partly because the town industries themselves approved the organization 
of guilds as a method of combating the competition of free work in 
town and country, there were a number of new guilds formed during 
this period. Rennes added seventeen guilds to its original ten in the 
nine years following 1598, and new ones were also created at Paris, 
Nimes, Poitiers, Rouen, Montpellier, Toulouse, Chartres, Blois, and 
many another town. In fact it may be said that the guild system tended 
to become more general throughout the first half of the seventeenth 
century, though at the same time the guilds were becoming both more 
oligarchical in nature and more docile to royal control. 

The increasing control of the state over the guilds implied a similar 
growth in its regulation of industrial and manufacturing processes. 
Sometimes this was secured by a special edict, or decree, or declara¬ 
tion, as, for instance, when the use of indigo in dyeing was forbidden 
by royal fiat. More often it was accomplished by a revision of the 
local guild statutes. By one method or the other, new regulations were 

^*Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots jrangatses, XV, 135-41; Levasseur, 
Histoire des classes ouvrteres en France avant 17S9, II, 156-60. 

” "Collection Clairambault," No. 360, pp. 35-48, and passim. 

“ Boissonnade, Le Soctaltsme d^itat, pp. 282 ff. 
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put into effect under Henry IV for tanning, cloth-making, dyeing, 
linen weaving, and a number of other industries. 

While such a regulation almost invariably pleaded the public good, 
the protection of the consumer, the raising of quality, or the pre¬ 
vention of fraud, as the object of the change, still often therein was 
concealed some fiscal or other ulterior motive. Indigo was banned not 
only because it was held to be a poor dye, but also to aid the woad 
industry of southern France. Inspectors, controllers, and markers of 
linens, woolens, and leather were created not only to ensure high qual¬ 
ity, but also that the offices might be sold.®^ 

Commerce ,—While industry was the economic sphere in which the 
state was most active under Henry IV, it is not to be thought that it 
was idle elsewhere. In matters of commerce, both foreign and do¬ 
mestic, the state attempted to carry out the most diverse measures of 
encouragement and regulation. 

Of the many ways of encouraging foreign commerce, one of the 
most direct is the negotiation of favorable commercial treaties, and 
this method was not ignored in the reign of Henry IV. In 1597 France 
secured a renewal of the capitulations first granted by the Sublime 
Porte to Francis I. Seven years later a new treaty with the Ottoman 
Empire was negotiated, confirming the rights and privileges of French 
merchants in the Levant and north Africa. European countries, save 
England and Venice, were to trade there only under the French flag, 
and subject to the jurisdiction of the French consul. The French 
ambassador was to have precedence over all others. The French were 
to have the right to fish for coral in north African waters. French 
consuls were to have extraterritorial rights over French merchants. The 
Bastion of France®^ was to be reestablished. Barbary pirates were to 
spare French ships because of the aid and succor frequently given them 
in French ports. The French were furthermore to have freedom to 
trade all over the Levant and north Africa, with the added privilege 
of exporting certain forbidden articles, such as wool and leather.®® 

”Isambert, Recueil general anciennes lots frangaises, XV, 246; Boissonnade, Le 
Soctalisme d*etat, 267 ff. 

“This was a fortified French trading post in north Africa, established in the mid¬ 
sixteenth century, whence the French had been driven. 

““Collection cinq cents de Colbert,” No. 483, fols. 19-42; Koulischer, “Les Trait^s 
de commerce,” Revue d^histoire moderne, VI, 10 ff.; de Hauterive and de Cussy, 
Recueil des traiUs de commerce, II, 453-68. 
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With England likewise a new treaty was negotiated, which ended 
only momentarily the mutual and age-old recriminations as to unfair 
restrictions.®^ The treaty, signed February, 1606, provided that each 
nation was to treat the merchants of the other well. The taxes in force 
were to be continued, but a schedule of them was to be publicly 
posted. French ships were to be allowed to trade as freely at London 
as English ships in French ports. Boards of arbitration were to be 
formed to settle disputes between the merchants of the two countries. 

The commerce with Spain was much more important to the French 
than that with the English, for to Spain France sent in an ordinary 
year millions of livres' worth of grain, linen, and other goods. Thus 
when, in 1603, Philip III imposed on all the imports and exports of 
Spain a 30-percent duty, which he levied much more rigorously on 
the wares of the French merchants than on those of the English, the 
outcry from the French commercial interests was piteous. Henry IV 
replied by placing a similar duty on French goods sent to Spain,®® 
and on Spanish goods coming to France. Then, to make the French 
protest still more forceful, a complete ban was placed on all trade 
between France and Spain or the Spanish Netherlands. Smuggling 
immediately became rife, and both powers were glad to accept the 
mediation of James I of England. A treaty of commerce between 
France and Spain was the result. It was signed on October 12, 1604, 
and provided that Spain should rescind her onerous duties, while in 
return France gave up certain dues which she had been illegally col¬ 
lecting at Calais.®® 

Companies and colonies ,—Other attempts to aid the foreign com¬ 
merce of France took a very different form, but one quite typical of 
the practices of other countries at the period. This was the effort to 
form chartered companies, supported and controlled by the state. 
As early as 1600 an association of merchants of Saint-Malo and Vitre 

^ Among the restrictive practices of which the French accused the English at this 
period were the levying of discriminatory and unduly high duties on exports and im¬ 
ports, the charging of local duties at London, compulsory payment of pilot fees in the 
Thames, additional taxes on goods exported in French ships, restrictions on the sale 
of imported goods, arbitrary packing and loading fees, a system of licensing imports 
and exports, hindrances put in the way of French merchants seeking to collect debts, a 
ban on the export of money, port duties, head taxes, and discrimination against French 
wines. See “Manuscrits frangais," No. 16,738, fols. 54-63. 

* Wheat and wine were excepted. 

“Levasseur, His Wire des classes ouvrieres en France avant 1789, II, 180-81; Levas- 
seur, Histoire du commerce de la France, I, 260-66; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VI 
(part 2), 7S)-82; de Hauterive and de Cussy, Recueil des traitis de commerce, II, 3-3. 
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was formed to undertake trade to Sumatra and Java. They raised a 
capital of 80,000 hus and sent out, during the next year, two ships. 
One was wrecked off the Maidive Islands; the other, after hair-raising 
adventures, limped home to Europe with a cargo said to have been 
worth 2,000,000 livres, only to be captured by the Dutch.®’’^ 

Before this ill-fated vessel had reached home waters, the Dutch 
already had an organized stake in the East India trade, for in 1602, 
out of the smaller companies that had been trading to the East for 
several years, had been formed the Dutch East India Company, des¬ 
tined to so glorious a future. It was this new company that baffled 
the next attempt to gain for France a share in the lucrative eastern 
trade. 

One of the Dutch merchants, a Baptist by religion, who had made 
the voyage to the Far East in the years 1602-4, felt on his return that 
his services had not been sufficiently appreciated or remunerated. 
Accordingly he offered himself and his son to Henry IV, to aid in 
creating a French East India Company. His name was Peter Lintgens. 
About the middle of 1604 M. Buzanval, the French ambassador to 
Holland, was ordered to sound out the Estates of the United Provinces 
on the idea. This was necessary, not only because Lintgens insisted 
on consent from home before he undertook the venture, but also be¬ 
cause it was felt that the French would need to buy ships and supplies 
in Holland and to secure the services of Dutch pilots and sailors. In 
retrospect, it seems ridiculous to have thought that the Dutch would 
aid a potential rival in this fashion. But at the time the United Prov¬ 
inces were dependent on French diplomatic, military, and financial 
support against Spain; and to the French there seemed nothing essen¬ 
tially unsound in the idea that they should cooperate with the Dutch 
against Spain in the East Indies as they were doing in Europe.®® 

The Estates, however, saw the matter in a different light. On No¬ 
vember I, 1604, ^hey replied to Buzanval that for them to aid the 
French in such an undertaking would be contrary to their agreements 

” Fournier, Hydro graphic, p. 334; de La Ronciere, Histoire de la marine fran^aise, 
IV, 261-66. 

“ For the effort to found an East India Company in the reign of Henry IV, see: 
"Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,738, fols. 149-56; "Collection cinq cents de Colbert," 
No. 203, fals. 236-42; La Ronciere, Histoire de la marine frangaise, IV, 268 ff.; 
Bonnassieux, Les Grands Compagnies de commerce, pp. 253 ff.; and Van Dillen, 
"Isaac Le Maire et le commerce des actions de la Compagnie des Indes orientales," 
Kevue d*histoire moderne, X, 5-21. The interesting Sully-Villeroy-Jeannin letters are 
to be found in the second citation. 
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with their own merchants and with those who had participated in the 
formation of the Dutch East India Company. Nothing daunted, Henry 
continued to try to gain his ends, this time by bringing pressure to bear 
on the Grand Pensionary, Barneveldt, and on Prince Maurice of Nassau. 

Distressed by this threat to their growing eastern trade, the Estates 
of the United Provinces early in 1605 sent as special ambassador to 
France Francois van Aerssen, a seasoned diplomat and an old friend 
and companion of arms of Henry IV. Aerssen presented the Dutch 
point of view, explaining that for the French and Dutch to compete 
in the Easl«f Indies would be suicidal, and would merely result in 
Spain's being able to retain her monopoly. Henry was firm. He replied 
that he had decided to found an East India Company for the profit 
of his kingdom, that his suggestion that the Dutch aid the project 
was only natural, considering the “good friendship" existing between 
the two countries, and that one of his chief purposes was to undermine 
the Spanish-Portuguese power. As to the competition that the French 
might offer the Dutch, Henry pointed out that since the East Indies 
were “larger than all Europe," there would be room for all. To the 
Dutch suggestion that Henry interest himself in the West Indies 
rather than the East Indies, the king replied that he preferred to 
form an East India Company. 

In the meanwhile (June, 1604), Henry had already accepted the 
project for an East India Company as outlined by Lintgens. The Com¬ 
pany was granted, by decree, a monopoly of the East India trade for 
fifteen years. Shares in it were to be of 3,000 livres each. Nobles could 
join it without impairment of their status. The port of Brest was to 
be the seat of the company’s trade in France. 

The death of Lintgens in 1605 interrupted somewhat the develop¬ 
ment of the plans. But in 1606 Girard le Roy, a Fleming, one of the 
chief associates of the company, who had been to the Indies in 1601 
in the service of the Zeeland company, was given the title of Captain- 
General of the royal fleet in the East Indies. It seemed for a while as 
if things might go forward. But the Dutch again intervened, this time 
by posting a notice forbidding all Dutch citizens to serve foreigners 
on voyages to the East. At this, the French associates of the company 
lost heart, for it was felt that without experienced Dutch sailors no 
expedition could succeed. Furthermore, the Dutch had already sent 
rich presents to Sully, Sillery, and Villeroy, ministers of Henry IV, in 
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the hope that they would dissuade their master from the whole project. 
That Buzanval was lukewarm in presenting the French point of view 
may be surmised from the fact that he was a stockholder in the Dutch 
East India Company, and the holder of a pension of 1,500 florins from 
the Dutch Estates. 

At this juncture certain Flemish merchants, especially Lucas Panfi 
and Mathieu Colbus, kept interest in the company alive. In 1607 they 
returned to Flanders to secure the support of other Flemish merchants. 

In 1608 some new efforts were being made. Letters which passed 
between Sully and Villeroy in France and the president Jeannin, who 
was in the Hague, where he had been negotiating for Henry IV a 
Franco-Dutch alliance, show that the king was endeavoring to interest 
Isaac Le Maire in the French company. Le Maire, a native of Tournai, 
and the father of twenty-two children, was an important merchant of 
Amsterdam. A member of the two early Brabant companies, he had 
become a director of the general Dutch East India Company in 1602. 
In 1605 had been excluded from the company for fraudulent prac¬ 
tices, though he had denied all guilt. 

Sully’s attitude on the matter was negative. He held that it was 
indeed advisable to attack Spain in the East and West Indies, “which, 
having been the sole foundation of the greatness of Spain, will be, 
by their ruin, the overthrow of her harsh domination.” But he in¬ 
sisted that France should make no attempt to conserve any conquests 
in the Indies, since they were “too far away” and therefore “not 
suited to the native abilities and wit of the French,” whom he be¬ 
lieved “to have neither the requisite persistence nor the foresight for 
such things, and who put their strength, their minds, and their cour¬ 
age ordinarily only to what touches them from close at hand and is 
always present to their sight, as past experiments have shown only 
too clearly that things which are separated from us by foreign lands 
or seas are always a great burden to us and of little use.” 

Jeannin agreed with Sully on this unfavorable estimate of French 
colonizing and commercial ability, but none the less he entered into 
conferences on the subject of the French East India Company. He 
summoned le Maire from Amsterdam to the Hague for a meeting, 
which the merchant insisted must be kept very secret, lest the jealousy 
of the Dutch company he aroused, especially since he had promised 
under bond to take no part in the East India trade. Jeannin gave 
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le Maire letters from Henry IV, and cross-questioned him on his 
attitude, and on the prospects of success for the French venture. 

Le Maire, for his part, declared himself deeply interested in the 
scheme. He was, he reminded Jeannin, a native of Tournai, and all 
the people of that city were born with *’the fleur-de-lys in their hearts.’' 
He would be glad, he declared, to look into the matter and perhaps 
engage his three brothers in it. But two years would probably be nec¬ 
essary to buy or build boats and collect provisions and goods. He and 
his associates would be able to contribute four large ships, and others 
could be^j^ecured in Holland and France. It would be advisable, he 
felt, for the king to urge the larger French cities to contribute ships 
and capital to the company, and the king himself should provide some 
of the capital, drawing profits on it, as the king of Portugal had done 
in similar ventures. To start with, it would be necessary to secure the 
services of Dutch pilots and sailors, but in the long run French ones 
must be trained, since on them only could trust be placed permanently. 
The king should grant the company a complete monopoly of the sale 
of Indies goods in France, regulating the sale thereof, if prices tended 
to become too high. 

Jeannin conferred likewise with the geographer Plancius, who was 
reputed to have great knowledge of the Indies. He even talked with 
some members of the Dutch East India Company, who thought that 
a French company might make an interesting alternative for Dutch 
merchants if a peace with Spain should put a stop to the activity of 
their own company in the Indies. But the treasurer of the Dutch com¬ 
pany declared positively that ''be it peace, or war, or truce,” the Dutch 
East India Company would carry on. 

While these negotiations were going on, certain of the Flemish 
merchants were still working in behalf of the French project. Indeed 
in 1609 it looked for a while as if the French company would actually 
come to life. Le Maire went to Paris in December, 1609, Aerssen 
reported that both Le Maire and le Roy were actively pushing the 
project. Despite vigorous attempts to stop the plans, Aerssen was con¬ 
vinced, early in 1610, that a French company would take form and 
get started, with Le Maire as its head. Some French ships sent out by 
the company did sail as far as the Cape of Good Hope. But the death 
of Henry IV in May, 1610 put an end for a while to the whole 
eflFort. 
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An attempt to establish French commerce to the East Indies by quite 
a different method, at about this time, was no more successful. It seems 
that in 1608 or 1609 Michel Poncet, seigneur de la Pointe, proposed 
to Henry IV a most ambitious project. It was nothing less than the 
formation of a Company of the Arctic Pole, which was to discover 
the Northeast Passage, seize the straits, fortify them, and thus secure 
for France a monopoly of a new route to the untold wealth of the 
Indies. The company was formed with great secrecy. Le Maire’s aid 
was enlisted. After dickering with Henry Hudson, he hired a captain 
named Van Kerckhove and sent out a ship under him in May, 1609. 
But this plan too came to nought, though it may indirectly have led 
to the establishment of whale fisheries near Spitzbergen, by some 
Basque sailors, a few years later.®® 

The trade to northern Africa was also the object for which a com¬ 
pany was formed in the reign of Henry IV. The Bastion of France 
was a post founded by French merchants on the Gulf of Stora in the 
mid-sixteenth century, for coral fishing and trade. It prospered for a 
time, but eventually succumbed to the attacks of the Barbary pirates. 
About 1600 a new company was formed and confirmed by royal 
decree. It secured from the sultan a renewal of the right to occupy the 
Bastion and to trade in northern Africa. But the pirates tended to 
disregard the sultan’s grants, and it remained for later years to see a 
successful revival of this commerce. 

In such lines of endeavor, however, the record of the French was 
not one of uniform failure in this period. In America, at least, they 
were able to lay the foundations of a commercial and colonial estab¬ 
lishment destined for a great future. The voyages of Verrazano, Car- 
tier, and Roberval in the years from 1524 to 1542 had made the 
French conscious of the existence of North America. From 1500 on, 
indeed, French fishermen had grown accustomed to go to the Amer¬ 
ican banks, to such an extent that by 1600 some hundreds of fishing 
vessels voyaged thither every year. The attempts to found colonies 
in Brazil (1555-57), in South Carolina (1562-63), in Florida 
(1564-65), and at Sable Island (1598-1603) had all ended in fail¬ 
ure or in tragedy. But from 1599 on efforts were made which resulted 

“’•Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,738, fol. 154; No. 17,329, fol- 5o8; La Rondure, 
Histoire de la marine fran^ais, IV, 280-81; Van Dillen, "Isaac Le Maire et le com¬ 
merce des actions de la Compagnie des Indes orientales,” Revue d’histoire mod erne, X, 
5 - 21 . 
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in the successful founding of a colony in Canada. In 1599 Francois 
Grave, sieur Dupont, usually called Dupont-Grave, and Pierre Chau- 
vin were instrumental in forming a company which secured a ten-year 
monopoly of the fur trade of Canada. The next year Chauvin sailed 
for the New World and made an unsuccessful attempt to plant a small 
colony at Tadoussac, on the Saint Lawrence. Chauvin died shortly 
thereafter and his place was taken by Aymar du Chaste, governor of 
Dieppe. Under du Chaste the company was reorganized in 1602 and 
its monopoly was extended, while some of the chief merchants of 
Dieppe, Roi^n, and La Rochelle came to its financial support. 

In 1603 an expedition under Dupont-Grave and Samuel Cham¬ 
plain, the Geographer Royal, whose aid had been secured, sailed up 
and explored the Saint Lawrence. When it returned, it was to find 
that du Chaste had died. But his place was taken by Pierre du Gua, 
sieur de Monts, who was an old friend of Henry IV and who had 
sailed to Canada as a volunteer on Chauvin’s expedition. In 1604 a 
new expedition, this time under de Monts and Champlain, sailed to 
America and planted a small colony at the mouth of the Saint Croix 
River. The next year this group was moved to Port Royal, in Acadia, 
and in 1606 Port Royal itself was temporarily abandoned. In the 
meanwhile de Monts had returned to France, secured aid, funds, and 
recruits, and gone back to Canada. He met Champlain and his fol¬ 
lowers, and together they reoccupied Port Royal. From this settlement, 
greatly reenforced in 1610, attacked and ruined by the English in 
1613, stemmed the French occupation of Acadia. 

All these developments, however, did not go unopposed in France. 
Commercial and fishing interests, which feared the creation of any 
monopoly, and Sully, who disapproved of all colonial schemes, were 
able to secure a cancellation of de Monts’ monopoly in 1607. But the 
next year Henry IV was persuaded to renew de Monts’ privilege. Two 
ships under Champlain, acting as de Monts’ lieutenant, sailed to Can¬ 
ada, and up the Saint Lawrence. A settlement was planted at Quebec 
and a fort built there. After a bad winter, in which many of his fol¬ 
lowers died of scurvy. Champlain explored, in the summer of 1609, 
as far as the lake which bears his name. In the fall of that year he 
returned to France, leaving a group in possession at Quebec. At Paris 
he was unable to secure a renewal of the monopoly of the fur trade, 
and 1610 saw a number of unlicensed traders swarm into Canada, to 
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strengthen the colony but to weaken the position of the company. 
Thus in eleven eventful years was laid the foundation of a great over¬ 
sea empire.®^ 

Internal development .—^While dozens of men were thus busying 
themselves with schemes that had as their purpose the extension of 
French commerce and dominion to distant lands, others were inter¬ 
ested in improving trade within France. One of the most crying needs 
was some improvement in the means of communication, for freight 
rates were high and goods moved slowly. In 1599 Sully had been 
appointed to the office of Grand Voyer of France, a post which put 
in his charge all the roads of France and gave him the responsibility 
for their repair and maintenance. To him the office was no sinecure. 
He speedily reorganized the whole system, arranged for annual re¬ 
ports on the condition of roads, and greatly stimulated the repair of 
the dilapidated highway system. Under his supervision the amount 
spent annually on roads rose from less than 16,000 livres to more 
than 1,000,000 livres. Considering the ruin wrought by long years of 
civil war, the sums at Sully’s disposal for this purpose were small in¬ 
deed. But he accomplished something, at least, in improving trans¬ 
port conditions.®^ 

Far more economical than land transport in the seventeenth century 
was water transport of almost any sort. Under Henry IV a number of 
schemes were broached for building canals and rendering rivers navi¬ 
gable. But only one important project, the canal of Briare, was actually 
begun. Its purpose was to unite the Loire to the Seine by a waterway 
from Briare to Montargis. Work on it was begun in 1605 Henry’s 
instigation, but at his death only seven leagues of the necessary nine 
had been completed. It was not till 1640 that the canal was finished.®^ 

Still another effort to improve communications was the attempt to 
reform the post and public-coach services. In 1594 Henry IV created 
by an edict the office of Commissioner General and Superintendent 
of Public Coaches and Carriages. This was done, declared the edict, 

•®Lescarbot, Nova Francia (trans., P. Erondelle, 1609), pp. i ff.; Wrong, The Rise 
and Fall of New France, I, 129 E.; Bonassieux, Les Grandes Compagnies de com¬ 
merce, pp. 346 ff.; Hanoteaux and Martineau, Histoire des colonies frangaises, I, 38-43, 
192 ff.; Brebner, New England's Outpost, p. 19; Biggar, The Early Trading Com¬ 
panies of New France, pp. 42 flf. 
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because of the many complaints that untrained persons were setting 
themselves up as coach-drivers and presuming to drive public vehicles 
from town to town, from which resulted ‘great perils, losses, dam¬ 
ages, inconveniences, and excessive expenses.” The commissioner was 
to see that only suitable horses, carriages, and drivers were used in 
such business, and that the regulations to be drawn up by the Provost 
of Paris were enforced. 

The creation of this office may have been for the public benefit, but 
it is also likely that the sums to be garnered by its sale were not dis¬ 
regarded. An adict of 1597 was more definitely in the public interest, 
though again the motives may have been partly fiscal. By it was cre¬ 
ated a system of relays of horses, which were to be hired out to trav¬ 
elers. When the horses were not in use on the roads, they might be 
rented out for agricultural purposes. That the system was not a success 
is indicated by the fact that the edict was revoked after six years. In 
1602 an attempt was made to improve the postal system by the ap¬ 
pointment of a Controller General of Posts. But again some idea of 
raising money was probably involved.®^ 

A more indirect way of aiding commerce than that of improving 
communications was put into effect by an edict of 1601, setting the 
maximum legal rate of interest at 6 % percent. The ideas behind this 
piece of legislation were somewhat confused. Probably it was partly 
a survival of the medieval feeling that all interest was wrong, plus a 
desire, like that evinced by Laffemas, to turn investment from specu¬ 
lative lines into the useful channels of commerce and industry, plus 
a wish to assure business a supply of capital at a low rate, plus an 
effort to prevent the growth of a class of idle rich living on their 
investments. Whatever its purposes, it was widely disregarded from 
the start.®^ 

While on the one hand the state was endeavoring to aid, encourage, 
and stimulate commerce by negotiating treaties, forming companies, 
granting monopolies, improving communications, and even lowering 
interest rates, it was on the other hand also seeking to restrain com¬ 
merce and to direct it into the channels deemed most profitable to the 
nation. One of the restraints placed on commerce was a continuation 

•*Isambert, Recueil general des anctennes lots frangaises, XV, 88-89, i3i“35; Levas- 
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of the old ban on the export of bullion. An edict of 1602 forbade, 
under pain of death, the shipment of gold and silver out of the realm, 
holding that such an export of bullion was 'greatly prejudicial to the 
public welfare.” The edict was reenforced by a similar declaration in 
1609. That the restriction was widely evaded is certain; that it also 
must have acted as a check on commerce is likewise clear.^® 

More important in directing the course of commerce than the pro¬ 
hibition of the export of bullion were the various restraints placed 
upon importation. The motives lying behind this legislation were the 
desire to retain gold and silver in the country and the wish to stim¬ 
ulate industry. The Assembly of Notables of 1596 had asked Henry IV 
”that cloths of gold and of silk of foreign manufacture should not be 
allowed to come into the kingdom.” Convinced of the essential cor¬ 
rectness of such a step by the pleas of Laffemas, and urged on by the 
silk producers of Touraine, Henry placed a ban on the importation of 
the luxury fabrics. But such a step ran counter to vested interests at 
Lyon, which not only manufactured silks itself but also was a center 
of importation of such fabrics, especially from Italy. So much pressure 
was brought to bear by the Lyon merchants that within a few months 
Henry was obliged to withdraw his edict.®® 

By and large, the import and export duties levied during the reign 
of Henry IV were those that had been established in the preceding 
century, or earlier. But a good deal of effort was made to regularize 
the system and to raise the yield. Furthermore, when occasion arose, 
Henry was quite willing to manipulate the tariffs, especially in favor 
of industry. To protect the paper industry at Troyes, he forbade the 
importation of paper and the export of rags. Twice again he tried to 
stop the importation of cloth of gold and cloth of silver. Three times 
he forbade the importation of tapestries, to aid the nascent industry 
which he had started.®"^ 

Nor was it only commerce that the state sought to control, for it 
continued the attempt of the previous century to perform the much 

Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots franqaises, XV, 274, 348; Sully, 
Memoires des sages et royalles oeconomies, XVI, 371; cf. especially p. 404. 

Hauser, ”Le Colbertisme avant Colbert et la libcrte du travail sous Henri IV, 
Lyon et Tours, 1596-1601,” Revue bourgutgnonne de Vens. sup., XIII, 3-69; Isambert, 
Recueil general des anciennes lois jrangaises, XV, 212. 

Levasseur, Histoire du commerce de la France, p. 250 ff.; Levasseur, Histoire des 
classes ouvrieres en France avant 1789, p. 182; Boissonnade, Le Socialisme d*etat, pp. 
186-87, 203. 
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more diflScult task of directing consumption by sumptuary laws. As 
under the Valois, the main attack was aimed at luxury, and again the 
bullionist motivation was clear. In 1594 the use of gold and silver on 
clothes was forbidden. Two years later the Assembly of Notables at 
Rouen asked that the old laws against the use of gold and silver on 
clothes, of precious stones and pearls, and of the other things "that 
luxury makes expensive” be revived and enforced. Laws against the 
use of cloth of gold and cloth of silver and other luxury fabrics were 
put on the statute books in 1600, 1601, and 1606. That this legisla¬ 
tion ran countgt to the effort to create luxury industries in France is 
clear. For instance in June, 1601, Henry IV prohibited the use of 
cloth of gold and cloth of silver. Two years later he granted extensive 
privileges for the manufacture of these textiles at Paris. But the con¬ 
tradiction in policy is not so simple as it seems. Since it was impossible 
to prevent the use of luxury fabrics by law, or to stop their importa¬ 
tion, the logical course was for France to make them for lierself.®® 
Again in line with the policy of the previous century and inspired 
by bullionist motives, an attempt was made under Henry IV to en¬ 
courage the discovery and development of the mineral wealth of 
France. A law of 1601 sought to stimulate the search for mines, and 
to persuade both French and foreigners to exploit them, by an offer 
of wide privileges. One of the most interesting men who was secured 
to engage in the prospecting work was Jean du Chastelet. He had 
visited Potosi, in Peru, and had earned the title of Baron d’Offenbach 
by directing the work in various silver mines for the Duke of Bavaria. 
For the six years following 1604, he scouted about France in search 
of mineral deposits, took up the work again under Richelieu, and 
ended his days in the Bastille, under Mazarin, charged with sorcery, 
despite his claim that he and his wife had discovered more than a 
hundred potential mines in France.®® 

While industry, commerce, consumption, and mines bulk large in 
the economic program of France under Henry IV, agriculture was not 
neglected. It is probably not correct to see in Sully the great defender 
of agriculture, who continually opposed the industrial projects of Laf- 

"Isambert, Recueil gSnhal des anciennes lots franfaises, XV, 239, 253, 263, 283 If., 
303; Mayer, Des Btats generaux, XVI, 18-19; cf. "Manuscrits franjais,” No. 16,741’ 
fols. 17-22. 

"Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots franfaises, XV, 253; Boissonnade, Le 
Socialisme d*Hat, p. 219. * 
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femas and his school, for Laffemas not only devoted himself to the 
spread of silk culture, but also was very favorably disposed to agri¬ 
culture in general. Indeed there was a general feeling that agriculture 
was one of the most important bases of the wealth of France. If less 
money was spent on it, it was because it seemed to need less attention. 

One method of direct encouragement to agriculture was that of 
the drainage of swamps, to bring new land under cultivation. An edict 
of 1599, providing for drainage of swamps, began with a lengthy 
appreciation of the value of agriculture: 

The strength and wealth of kings and sovereign princes consists in the 
opulence and the number of their subjects, and the greatest and most 
legitimate profit and revenue of peoples, including our own, proceeds chiefly 
from the working and cultivation of the land, which gives back to them, 
according as it pleases God, the fruit of their labor, with usury, by produc¬ 
ing great quantities of wheat, wine, grain, vegetables, and fodder, whereon 
they not only live comfortably, but can even carry on trade and commerce 
with our neighbors and with distant lands, and get from them gold 
and silver and all such things as they have in greater abundance than we, 
and which are proper for the use of man.^^^ 

The edict went on to say that the drainage of land would increase the 
output of the soil and give work to the poor. It then proceeded to 
authorize Hunfrey Bradleij of Brabant and his associates to drain 
land at their own expense on the following terms: that the entrepre¬ 
neurs were to receive title to one-half of all the land on the royal 
domain which they drained and made fit for tillage; that all private 
proprietors were either to drain their own land, or to allow the entre¬ 
preneurs to do so in return for one-half of the recovered area; that 
the entrepreneurs were to be allowed to buy all the wood they needed 
fom the royal forests; and that they and their workmen, if foreigners, 
were to be reputed native Frenchmen. 

An edict of 1607 on drainage was again in favor of Bradleij. It 
related that, finding the project difficult, Bradleij had taken on as 
associates several gentlemen of Brabant. For various reasons they had 
not been able to accomplish much, but they now had afoot ambitious 
plans. They proposed to do most of their drainage of private lands 

^“Isambert, Recueil genital des anciennes lots frangatsesy XV, 212-13. For the rest 
of the material on drainage, see ibid., pp. 212-22, 313-22. 

^®^The authorities had difficulty with the spelling. His name apparently was Hum¬ 
phrey Bradley, or something like it. 
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by agreement with the owners. If, for any reasons, a minority of the 
proprietors of a swamp held out, the edict empowered the royal judges 
nearest the locality to force them into the general agreement. All 
materials necessary for the work were to be free of all duties, declared 
the edict. All marshes drained on the royal domain were to be noble 
lands. All villages built on reclaimed land were to welcome foreigners, 
and such settlers were to have all the rights of native Frenchmen, after 
three years’ residence. Such villages were, furthermore, to be free of 
all failles for twenty years. If in their work the entrepreneurs created 
any navigable canals, tolls on these waterways were to be established 
for their benefit. Twelve of the associates were to be made nobles as 
a reward for their services. At the death of Henry IV, the associates 
had succeeded in reclaiming only some lands in the Bordeaux area, 
but they still had large ambitions. 

In other ways, too, the state sought to aid agriculture. The Com¬ 
mission of Commerce, for instance, endeavored to stimulate horse¬ 
raising. The king forbade the use of indigo, to help the woad growers. 
But in one direction, at least, the actions of the state may have acted 
as a check on agriculture. This was in the regulation of grain exports. 
Here the desire of the state to encourage agriculture was subordinated 
to another and a more pressing interest, the necessity of preventing 
a shortage of grain. It must be remembered in this connection that 
famines were frequent throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, and it was only the nineteenth century that saw Europe freed 
of what may be termed a famine economy. 

In the Middle Ages it had been customary, at the first rumor of 
shortage, for towns and localities to forbid all export of grain. Grad¬ 
ually, as with so many other economic functions, this duty had been 
taken over by the central government. In France, in the sixteenth 
century, it had become common for the king to forbid the export of 
grain from the country or from a locality, whenever there seemed any 
need for such action. So great was the fear of famine that a state of 
prohibition on exports was almost normal, and export in good years 
was accomplished as often by smuggling or by special license as by 
relaxing the general ban. 

Henry IV has sometimes been hailed as the ruler who broke down 
this system. It is true that an edict on grain export of March 12, 1595, 
started with a declaration of the value of unrestricted trade, saying, 
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’’Experience teaches that freedom of the trade that the people and 
subjects of kingdoms carry on with their neighbors and foreigners is 
one of the chief ways to make them comfortable, rich, and wealthy; 
and . . . because of this consideration we do not wish to prevent any¬ 
one from making his profit from what he has, by means of com¬ 
merce.” The edict went on to say that France was so fertile that she 
could supply all her own wants, while the foreigners must come to 
her for the necessities of life. But, declared the edict, from this arose 
the very great danger that France would so denude herself of sup¬ 
plies, in feeding the foreigners, as to cause a famine, ’’from which 
would result the piteous and lamentable death of many, and a general 
desolation of all this state.” The edict, therefore, forbade the export 
of all grain and added that if there were any who, ’’preferring their 
individual interest to the general good,” were not “deeply enough 
affected by the love they should bear their fatherland” to obey this 
mandate, they should be punished in their persons, and by confiscation 
of any grain they might seek to send out of the country. It might be 
added that in 1595 grain was very scarce, and the price had risen 
rapidly, and that the preamble is quite similar to that of an edict of 
February 14, 1557.^^2 

Four years later, grain being more plentiful, the king seems to have 
authorized its export from certain provinces in the hope that by open¬ 
ing the foreign market, better prices might be secured and the “money 
of foreigners” attracted to France. In 1601 this freedom to export was 
extended to the whole country. But in 1604 export was prohibited 
during the tariff war with Spain; and in 1608, with famine threaten¬ 
ing, it was prohibited again. Henry, then, continued the policy of his 
predecessors, and it is hard to see in him the founder of free trade 
in grain. Like those statesmen who were to succeed him, he was torn 
between a desire to secure money for the kingdom and good prices 
for grain-raisers, and the necessity of preventing famine.^®® 

Another problem, which Henry had inherited from his predecessors, 
and which bore some relation to industry, commerce, and agriculture, 
and to the mercantilist ideas on the importance of a large and busy pop¬ 
ulation, was that of the unemployed, or, as they were called at the time, 

“Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,741, fol. 2; Levasseur, Histoire du commerce de 
le France, I, 236; Usher, The History of the Grain Trade in France, pp. 223-27, 236-37. 

Usher, The History of the Grain Trade in France, pp. 236-37 ; Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, VI (part 2), 70-71. 
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the ''idle poor.’* It reached its most vexing form in Paris, where the 
poor tended to congregate because there was more chance to pick up a 
living by honest begging, or otherwise. Laffemas had suggested for the 
problem a solution not unlike that adopted in the same period in Eng¬ 
land, but his plans were not put into effect. During the reign of Henry 
IV, the state maintained only a single institution resembling a poor- 
house, the Hopital de la Trinite in the rue Saint-Denis in Paris. Here 
pauper youths seem to have been trained in tapestry-making, and a 
certain number of poor were cared for. 

Henry made also certain other provisions for the poor of Paris. In 
the last year of his reign he granted a tax of five sous on each muid 
of wine brought into Paris, the product of which was to be used to 
aid and care for the peer. Thrice during his reign he ordered the citi¬ 
zens of Paris to pay municipal assessments for the support of the poor. 
But by and large poor relief was left in the hands of municipal or 
religious bodies, and this was especially true of the provinces. 

3, SUMMARY 

Taken as a whole, the reign of Henry IV was, in the economic 
sphere, one of great plans, small accomplishments, and important be¬ 
ginnings. It was one of great activity and considerable prosperity. 
Many projects, which might with careful nurture have matured and 
borne fruit, were left to wither and die of neglect in the ensuing years. 
Or perhaps France was not ready for a wholesale attempt to apply 
the mercantilist doctrines that had been worked out in the sixteenth 
century and had sporadically been put into effect. But it is important 
that an effort was made to apply these doctrines, for, as Laffermas’ 
writings were in a sense a summary of the work on mercantilist theory 
that had gone before, so too the practical endeavors of the era were a 
brief rehearsal for the great epoch of Colbert. 

A D XIV, No. 4, docs. 52 and 55; Boissonnade, Le Socialisme d'etat, p. 212. 
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The period between the death of Henry IV and the final rise to 
power of Richelieu was one of troubles in the political sphere and 
stagnation in the economic. Efforts were made to keep alive some of 
the industrial and commercial projects inaugurated under Henry IV, 
and a few of them managed to survive. But most tended to decay 
quietly or to lapse into a sort of paralysis. A number of schemes were 
conceived, a few of them more grandiose than any which Laffemas had 
fathered. Some of them were discussed seriously, some were even put 
into effect. For the most part, however, those in positions of power 
were too busy with the rise and fall of favorites, with the threats of 
rebellious nobles, with the intricacies of foreign policy, with the meet¬ 
ing of the Estates General, or with the shifting scene of French politics 
to lend more than an inattentive ear to those who talked of economic 
regeneration. 


I. ECONOMIC THEORIES 

Yet there were still many who did interest themselves in economic 
matters. Montchretien was not a voice crying in the wilderness. The 
Estates General, even, found time between discussions on the paulette, 
on the liberties of the Church, on the evil ways of financiers, and on 
the right of deputies of the Third Estate not to be assaulted by nobles, 
to take up subjects of economic import. Plans for colonial and com¬ 
mercial development budded and blossomed. A few privileges were 
granted for economic rather than financial ends. The pressure from the 
fast-hardening beliefs of mercantilism, which had come to dominate 
the minds of many, was so great that it could not be ignored, even 
in a time of political turmoil. 

Montchretien .—Of those who repeated and developed the mercan¬ 
tilist doctrines in this period in France, there can be no doubt that 
Montchr^ien was outstanding. Not only did he invent the title of "po¬ 
litical economy,” which was to be the name for that sphere of knowl- 
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edge until a day when statecraft should relinquish the effort to 
control the material welfare of the people, and '‘economics’* should 
retreat into the academic cloister, there to wrestle with itself in a 
valiant effort to become a science. But also he published the longest, 
the most complete, and the best-written treatise on economic matters 
which had up to that time appeared in France, and perhaps in Europe. 
That he contributed much to political economy beside the name is 
open to question. In certain sections of his work he leaned upon 
previous writers, such as Bodin, Barthelemy de Laffemas, and Nicolas 
de Montant, {a the point of outright plagiarism. But taken as a whole, 
Montchretien’s work reflects clearly the stage to which mercantilist 
doctrines had developed in France. 

Poet, economist, dweler, rebel, dramatist, merchant, Antoine de 
Montchretien is a picturesque though somewhat obscure figure. The 
facts known about his life are few and unsatisfactory. He was born, 
probably in Normandy, in 1575 or 1576.^ Of his father, whose ren¬ 
dering of the family name as Mauchretien is somewhat less aristocratic 
in flavor, little is certain save that he resided in Falaise. He was, per¬ 
haps, an apothecary by profession. 

Antoine, however, was destined for higher spheres. He went to 
school at Caen, where, in the company of young gentlemen, he learned 
the ways and manners of the upper levels of society. At the age of 
twenty he began to write poetry and tragedies, of which some. Hector 
and U'Ecossaise, for instance, are still read by the more earnest students 
of French literature.^ Embroiled in a dueling scrape in 1605, Mont¬ 
chretien fled to England. After having traveled in Holland, he returned 
to France about 1610 and married a rich Norman widow, who set him 
up in the hardware business. At Ousonne-sur-Loire he established a 
factory, where, for a while at least, he seems to have made such articles 
as knives, lancets, and scythes. 

In 1615 appeared his work on economics, the Traicte de Voeconomie 
politique, dedicated to Louis XIII and to the queen mother, Marie de 
Medici. Its title, famous as the first known use of the phrase “political 
economy,’’ was perhaps a happy, last-minute inspiration, for in the 
Privilege du Roy the book is described as Traicte oeconomique du trafc. 

^ These dates are derived from a portrait of Montchretien, appearing in the first 
edition of his plays in 1601, and bearing the inscription, Aef. XXV. 

®The list of his tragedies includes, besides those mentioned, Les Lacknes, David, 
Aman, and Sophonisbe ou La Carthaginoise. 
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Various phrases in this Traicte seem to indicate that Montchretien was 
a Catholic, especially a passage in which he speaks of the English and the 
Dutch as heretics.^ None the less, in 1621 he took part in raising a Hugue¬ 
not revolt in Normandy, and was killed at Tourailles on October 8. Four 
days later his body was condemned, by a judicial tribunal, to be dragged 
on the ground, broken, burned to ashes, and scattered to the winds. 
Before his death, Montchretien had graduated into the ranks of the 
nobles, in the free and easy fashion of the day, for he was styling him¬ 
self "sieur de Vateville.” 

The Traicte is not a methodical disquisition on economic theories 
after the fashion of nineteenth-century writers, but rather a rambling 
discursive treatment of various phases of business, commerce, and gov¬ 
ernment. It is based in large part on the tacit assumption that control 
and direction of the economic life of the country is one of the chief 
functions of government, and it is a plea for greater activity in economic 
matters on the part of the rulers. The book is a weird mixture of na¬ 
ivete with insight, of classical allusion with current events, of florid 
rhetoric with matter-of-fact statement. So irregular is the quality of the 
work that it has given rise to the most diverse judgments in the course 
of years.'* But considered as a summary of French mercantilism at the 
time, it is clearly without a peer. 

Montchretien divided this unique Traicte into four parts: on manu¬ 
factures, commerce, navigation, and the chief duties of a prince. For 
the sake of clarity, however, it will be easier to discuss it under some¬ 
what different heads. 

In the first place, it was Montchretien’s analysis of the wealth of 
France that was a basis for much of his further reasoning. Like many 
other mercantilists, while giving to gold and silver a place of funda- 

* Traicte de Voeconomie politique, new ed., with introduction and notes by Th. 
Funck-Brentano (Paris, 1889), p. 213. This edition is the one used, and it will be 
cited henceforth merely as Traicte. For another passage tending to show that Mont- 
chr^tien was a Catholic, see p. 322. The facts of Montchretien’s life, as presented, 
are drawn from Funck-Brentano’s preface to the edition mentioned above, and from 
Duval, Memoire sur Antoine de Montchretien (Paris, 1868). On the point of plagia¬ 
rism, see Ashley’s review of Funck-Brentano’s edition of the Traicte in the English 
Historical Review for October, 1891. But of course it must be remembered that authors 
of the period felt quite free to borrow from any book that came to their hands. 

*M. Th. Funck-Brentano waxes so enthusiastic over the Traicte that he seems to 
view it as the work in which political economy was born full-armed. Other scholars, 
like M. Jules Duval, are more temperate. Still others, like Ashley, impressed by the 
contradictions, borrowings, and obscurities of Montchretien, come close to considering 
it a piece of overrated trash. 
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mental importance, he did not overemphasize their value. *Tt is not the 
abundance of gold and silver, the quantity of pearls and diamonds, 
which makes states opulent,” he declared. *Tt is the supply of things 
necessary for life and suitable for clothing.” ® 

In fact, it seemed to Montchretien that the chief wealth of a nation 
depended on four factors: favorable situation, abundant natural re¬ 
sources, a large and industrious population, and a very careful regula¬ 
tion of the first three. In patriotic vein, he thus summed up the riches 
of France: 

Your Majesfi^fs^ possess a great state, agreeable in geographic situation, 
abounding in wealth, flourishing in peoples, powerful in good and strong 
cities, invincible in arms, triumphant in glory. The extent of its land is suf¬ 
ficient for the infinite number of its inhabitants, its fertility for their sup¬ 
port, its wealth of domestic animals for their clothing; for the maintenance 
of their health and happiness they have gentle skies, balmy air, and sweet 
waters. For their defence and housing there are materials suitable and fit 
for constructing buildings and fortifications. If it is a cause of extreme 
happiness to your peoples that they are born and raised in France, that is to 
say, the most beautiful, freest, and happiest clime on earth, your glory should 
be no less that, in it, you rule an Empire which can rightly be called in¬ 
comparable. Because France alone can do without everything she gets from 
neighboring lands, while they cannot dispense with her. She has infinite 
wealth, ooth known and yet to be discovered. Whoever will consider her 
carefully will realize that she is the most complete unit of a kingdom that 
the sun shines upon from its rising to its setting, of which the parts are so 
varied, and yet so well-suited to each other in that symmetry necessary for 
a fine state. By herself she can be a whole world. The least of the provinces 
of France furnishes Your Majesties with its grains, its wines, its salt, its 
linen, its woolens, its iron, its oil, its dye, making France richer than all 
the Perus in the world. . . . But of these great riches the greatest is the 
inexhaustible abundance of its men, who know how to husband its wealth; 
because they are noble in mind, active, and possessed of a flame-like in¬ 
telligence, restrained by a clever and cultured. nature, capable alike of 
thought and deed.*^ 

Montchretien admitted that France might seem overcrowded with 
men. But he insisted that they were potentially her greatest asset. All 
that was needed was wise regulation. ”Order is the entelechy of states,” 
he asserted. ”One thing alone you lack. Oh mighty state,” he apostro¬ 
phized, '"knowledge of yourself and of how to use your strength.” ® 

^Traicti, p. 241. See also pp. 53, 155, 243, and passim. 

• I.e., Louis XIII and Marie de Medici. 

'^TratcU, pp. 23-24. ^TraictS, pp. 24-25, 34. 
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To this author it seemed peculiarly lamentable that a large portion 
of the population of France was idle. Idleness was a ’’disease fatal to 
rich and flourishing states.” The law of life was work. ’’Man is born 
to live in continued activity and occupation.” “The happiness of man 
. . . consists chiefly in wealth, and wealth in work.” Not mere num¬ 
bers were the real criterion of a valuable population, but rather a busy, 
industrious people.® 

France was stricken with a plague of idleness. Vast numbers were 
forced to seek employment in foreign lands. The highways and the 
cities swarmed with begging vagrants, and ’’their importunity” took 
’’from the hands of charity what it used to grant only to an old, feeble, 
and paralyzed indigence.” The duty of the public was to ’’take care to 
employ the men in trades and undertakings which unite private profit 
with general utility.” The good ruler was not he who extirpated robbers 
and thieves, but he who prevented crime by giving employment to all 
those entrusted to his care. The setting up of manufactures would 
result in the casting down of gibbets.^® 

Montchretien pleaded that the French follow the example of the 
thriving Dutch towns and establish work-schools for the children of 
the poor, and workhouses for the able-bodied unemployed. The unruly 
and criminal should be made to work. The others would welcome the 
opportunity. The fear that such institutions might compete with private 
industry was groundless. They would merely supplement individual 
undertakings and cause work to be done in France that was being 
done abroad.^^ 

But population was not the only resource of France. She was en¬ 
dowed by geography with two extremely favorable factors, a temperate 
climate, and a magnificent position on two seas, which should be the 
highways of commerce. As to the natural wealth of France, Montchre¬ 
tien borrowed a figure from Bodin and termed wheat, wine, salt, linens, 
and* woolens the ’’five inexhaustible fountains” of French riches. The 
foreigner might go into the very bowels of the earth to seek for wealth, 
but he was constrained to bring his takings to France to exchange for 
her necessary products. France was completely self-sufficient, save only 
for spices, and salt, which she had in great abundance, was more im¬ 
portant than these. 

^Traicti, pp. 21, 22, 65, 99, loi, and passim. 

^^Traicfe, pp, 2^27, ^TraictS, pp. loi-S. 
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In a word [proclaimed Montchretien], France is a world. Who has seen 
her has seen everything there is to see. ^2 

To benefit from all her advantages, France must, however, regulate 
and control her economic life until the ideal of 'good order” was 
achieved. It was upon the rulers that this task fell. It was for them to 
"regulate and separate the trades,” which had fallen into a "monstrous 
confusion.” It was for them to reestablish trade and commerce. It was 
for them to restore manufactures. 

Indeed to build up manufacturing in France was one of the objec¬ 
tives for y/hich Montchretien pleaded most earnestly. Manufactures 
were useful, and civilization had made them necessary. Above all, only 
by producing her own manufactured goods could France become prop¬ 
erly self-sufficient. "There is nothing but necessity,” proclaimed this 
economist, "which should force people to get elsewhere what they have 
not.” He then proceeded, by taking up each field of industrial enter¬ 
prise, to show first that France was shamefully dependent on her neigh¬ 
bors for almost all manufactured goods, and that in each case she was 
capable of supplying her own needs. 

In the metal trades unemployment was rampant. Montchretien wished 
to "reinstate work in this kingdom and relegate idleness to foreigners” 
by supporting and aiding the metal industries. "Do not let the forge fire 
go out,” he urged; "it is easier to keep it burning than to rekindle it 
when it has died.” To allow iron workers to emigrate in search of jobs 
was to cut the throat of France with her own knife. Taking the specific 
instance of scythes, he declared that the forges of Germany and Lorraine 
were busy making these implements, while the workers of France were 
idle; and yet the French product was far better than the foreign one. The 
proper remedy was to shut out all foreign metal goods and to aid the 
home industry so that the rulers might have the satisfaction of "seeing 
idleness driven from the shops with hammer blows” and of "seeing iron 
changed into gold” in the hands of the French, rather than having "the 
gold of France changed into iron by the fraud of foreigners.” 

When Montchretien turned to what he calls the five clothing trades, 
hat-making, linen, wool, and silk manufacture, and leather-tanning, he 
found much the same situation, with the general desire for luxury as an 
added aggravation. In hat-making, he admitted, supremacy still rested 

^Traicte, pp. 276, 304, and 147, 239-40. For the passage based on Bodin, see Les 
Six Livres de la republique, p. 876. 

“ T raicte, p. 46. 


^^Traicte, pp. 48-58. 
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with the French because they originated styles with such changeful rapid¬ 
ity that their very inconstancy baffled foreign competitors. But on the 
other hand many hat-makers were ruined by frauds in Spanish wool, 
which often came into France filled with grease and sand. In linen, too, 
the French reigned supreme, for their products were the best. Barbar¬ 
ians, even, refused to accept the inferior Dutch imitations. But the wily 
Dutch had found a way to oust the French. They had secured privileges 
from Henry IV and established their linen manufactures in France. The 
results had been only to impair the quality of linens and to take profits 
away from French linen-makers. The situation was serious, for already 
more French were working for foreign than for native masters. It was 
particularly important that the French keep control of linen-making be¬ 
cause of the enormous purchases by the Spanish of sailcloth and of 
unbleached fabrics for the Indies trade. In fact, it was for linens that 
Potosi disgorged almost all its silver.^® 

The wool industry, according to Montchretien, was in even worse con¬ 
dition than the linen: 

Are we blind or insane? Foreigners, with our knowledge and consent, 
sell their merchandise, rotten and poorly made, in the stores and public 
markets, and the sound and honest French goods are relegated to the little 
shops. They are always inventing some new fraud to entrap us, whilst 
faithful manufacturing is dying of inanition before us. 

The English had learned to make woolens from the French, but it 
was in France that the wool-workers were idle. "How can we be consid¬ 
ered economical," asked Montchretien, "if we once cease to clothe our¬ 
selves in the wool of our own sheep, or indeed if, allowing it to be taken 
from us, we receive it back from others manufactured with faithlessness 
and deceit?" In France bad English cloth, which shrank in the rain, was 
sold everywhere. In England, good French cloth was confiscated and 
burned. 

The woolen manufacture in France was steadily decreasing, but the 
remedy was clear. English textiles should be banned: 

How much wiser are the Flemish, who, a few days ago, forbade the im¬ 
portation of English cloths, having recognized that this cause was already 
beginning to cut down the employment of their men. . . . Your Majesties 
are urged to bring to all this the order begged by the prayers and most 
humble supplications of an infinite number of your subjects, by the tender 
sighs of the women, by the piteous cries of their children; . . . they point 

“ Traicte, pp. 60-66. 
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out to you submissively that their craft is their only inheritance, . . . that 
beside their freedom they have nothing save their income from it; that, being 
born in France, it is right that they live there; this they cannot do if their 
only support is taken away.^® 

Silk, though less useful than wool, could, according to Montchretien, 
add luster to a wealthy people, but only if it was produced ’’by their own 
care and their own industry, without getting it from foreigners by means 
of money.” He praised Henry IV for trying to establish silk culture in 
France and claimed that the effort might have succeeded ”if those to 
whom His Majesty entrusted the conduct of the business had seconded 
him with a judgment equal to his affection.” As it was, the result of 
these endeavors was to establish silk culture in Provence, Languedoc, 
Dauphine, Touraine^ Lyonnais, and Beaujolais, to such an extent that 
the product, although not large, was sufficient to show conclusively that 
France could "supply herself with the best [silk] in the world without 
buying at high prices from foreigners.” 

The extensive use of imported silk was disastrous to France. "What 
does it serve,” complained Montchretien, "that all the gold and silver of 
Peru and Mexico should come to be spilled forth in France, if this 
luxury uses it up and takes it elsewhere?” The problem was clear. The 
solution lay in the hands of the king and the queen-mother. Either the 
use of silk in France should be limited, or it should all be produced 
and manufactured at home. The latter remedy would take time, but it 
was feasible and would employ many workers. "It is one of the greatest 
strokes you could make for the good and benefit of the state,” Mont¬ 
chretien informed his sovereigns, "since thus you will keep in it many 
millions that are exported every year.” 

As for silk stockings, "those made in France should satisfy the 

^^Tra/cte, pp. 69-73. 

” Traicte, pp. 74-75. In the last passage quoted, M. Funck-Brentano seems to think 
that Montchretien is referring to Olivier de Serres. See note 3, p. 74. It seems much 
more likely that the author has in mind Laffemas, the Council of Commerce, and the 
merchants who contracted to distribute mulberries and silkworms. Serres himself, in 
speaking of the effort to* establish the culture of silk, mentions these people as if they 
were the ones on whom the chief burden of responsibility fell. See Serres, Le theatre 
d*agriculture et mesnage des champst pp. 413-14. 

Traicte, pp. 76-79; cf. also ibid., pp. 223-24, where, speaking of the importation 
from the Levant of silks, pearls, and precious stones, Montchretien said: "These useless 
superfluities and vain luxuries cost France much money, which, employed elsewhere, 
could bring in much better returns. If they once went out of fashion, we would very 
soon become much richer, because the Spanish would very often be forced to pay in 
cash for the grains, linens, and other goods which they buy from us." 
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French,” especially as it was said that more than a million ecus went 
out of France every year for this article of apparel alone. Such a sum 
spent on stockings would not seem astonishing, thought Montchretien, 
to anyone who would ‘glance at the number of legs that wear them.” 
“Now that times have changed,” conceded this author, “I do not wish 
to condemn the use of them, provided we retain the profit; otherwise 
they cost too much.” 

Fustians and camlets should likewise be made at home, felt Mont¬ 
chretien. Dyeing and tailoring should be encouraged, and foreigners 
should be excluded from such endeavors. Tanning and the building 
trades were in more satisfactory condition. But something should be 
done for printing. The Flemish, who had “very sensitive noses” when 
it came to “scenting the odor of profit,” had developed the art of print¬ 
ing to a high degree and were underselling the French in the home 
market. It would therefore be wise to ban all foreign books, especially 
as “foreign teachings poison our minds and corrupt our manners.” 

In general, then, manufacturing seemed to Montchretien to be suf¬ 
fering from three evils: the importation of foreign goods, the compe¬ 
tition in France of foreign workers, and, finally, disorder. The remedies 
were a ban on the import of all manufactures, regulation by the king, 
royal aid for industries, a reduction of luxury, and preferential treat¬ 
ment for native workers. The ideal was national self-sufficiency. 

It is reasonable [claimed Montchretien], it is natural justice, that each one 
should cultivate his own land; each country should feed and support its own 
men. Its fruits should not be like those of fig trees planted on mountain 
heights, on which only birds of passage feed.^i 

Of coordinate importance with manufacturing in Montchretien’s eco¬ 
nomic scheme for France was commerce. It was commerce that supplied 
things that had become necessities. It was commerce that secured gold 
and silver, those “two great and faithful friends, which supply the 
needs of all men and are honored among all peoples.” Through com¬ 
merce, strength and power came to a nation. “We have Holland for 
proof,” pointed out this author, “... as our ancestors had the Re¬ 
publics of Genoa and Venice.” “If I wished to picture for posterity 
the usefulness of commerce,” he continued, “I would describe here, on 
the one hand, the cities of Amsterdam and Middelburg 22 as they were 

^^Traicte, pp. 79-80. ^Tra/cte, pp. 80^2. ^Traicte, p. 113. 

“ Middelburg was the seat of the Dutch East India Company. 
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twenty-five or thirty years ago, and on the other, what they are now 
like/’ 

A careful consideration of the commercial situation led Montchretien 
to the belief that there were three major difficulties that were preventing 
improvement. First, France was granting too many privileges to foreign 
merchants. Second, French merchants abroad were hampered by all 
sorts of restrictive legislation and by discriminatory treatment. Third, 
France was not making good use of her commercial opportunities. 

The problem of foreign merchants and agents in France was one that 
stirred Montri^retien’s ire. They came, he said, like thieving lechers, 
"to rob her of something while caressing her." The public places of 
France resounded "with barbarous accents" and swarmed "with strange 
faces." These newcon^ers sought only to take away the money of the 
French. They undersold the French, both at wholesale and at retail. 
They stopped up "all sources of profit." Then they had the audacity to 
say that the French were not suited to business, and were born with a 
tennis "racket in one hand and two dice in the other." 

In trade "between citizen and citizen, there is no loss to the public," 
insisted Montchretien. It is as if "one held two vases in his two hands 
and poured the liquid from one to the other." But it was not so in trade 
with foreigners: 

They are leeches who attach themselves to this great body, suck out its 
best blood, and gorge themselves with it, then leave the skin and detach 
themselves. They are ravenous lice who suck its juice and feed to bursting 
on it, but who would leave it if it were dead. To speak clearly and without 
metaphor, they amass all the gold and silver in France and take it away, 
some to Seville, some to Lisbon, some to London, some to Amsterdam, some 
to Middelburg. They even use us for this purpose when they are among us, 
make us, as it were, the pipes of a fountain which get no good of the water 
which they carry and conduct. What more? Since everything must be told, 
we pay for their feasts and gluttony. It is at our expense that they live so 
well and regale themselves on such delicacies. 

The foreigners, having the same rights as the natives in French mar¬ 
kets and fairs, were only to be known by their speech and dress. Mont¬ 
chretien feared that in the future they would be distinguished only by 
their haughty pride in growing fat as the French grew lean. "There is 
no longer room for us, not even in our own country," he wailed. "We 
are the foreigners here, and foreigners are citizens here." 

^Traicte, pp. 136-37, 141-43. 

^Traicti, pp. 106, 154-55, 165-66. 


^Traicti, pp. 161-62. 
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It had become so bad, claimed this author, that a single foreign 
agent, doing a business of 100,000 ecus a year, had replaced ten solid 
native merchants. Opportunities were so scarce in France that the young 
folk were reduced ’'to strolling on the streets or to devoting themselves 
to love, which Diogenes calls the occupation of those who have nothing 
else to do.” The foreigners had the business, while the youth of France 
had to play "tennis to have the pleasure of getting up a sweat.” 

Then, too, there was a matter with which Montchretien dealt in 
veiled terms. It was the problem of certain men who had "slipped into 
France of late years,” men who did not observe Sundays, who did not 
eat lard, whose wives did not put representations of human beings into 
embroideries. Something would have to be done to keep from making 
France, once "so pure, so clean,” into "a bilge, a sewer, a cesspool for 
other countries.” Hospitality to foreigners was a recognized virtue. But 
France carried it too far.^® 

Accusation after accusation was heaped upon the foreigners by the 
indignant Montchretien. They were spies. They overran the French 
fairs. They took away the choicest French goods. They cheated the 
French by fraudulent bankruptcies and sharp practices in money-chang¬ 
ing. They evaded the French customs duties.^^ In short, they abused 
every privilege which the French in blind folly granted them. But what 
was the reverse of the medal While the French treated foreigners far 
too well, how were they themselves treated abroad.^ In answer to these 
queries, Montchretien depicted an even gloomier scene. 

From England the French were not allowed to secure any wool. In 
Ireland the French paid 75 percent more duties than the English. Eng¬ 
land, in violation of her treaties, had raised the import duties on French 
serges and baizes. Tin could be secured in England only from a single 
monopolistic company. In London a special company had the monopoly 
of all French trade. French merchants were cheated by restrictions, by 
packing regulations, by rules on weights and measures. English ships 
were favored to such an extent that often goods would be unloaded 
from a French vessel and put on a newly arrived English one. The 
French had to pay a head tax and the outworn droit d'aubaine. In a 
word, the English sought to hamper French trade in every conceivable 
way.^® 

^TraictS, pp. 153, 165, 168, 171, 188, 189-93. 

^ Traicti, pp. 132, 163-64, 169, 170, 171-72, 181, 191. 

^Traicte, pp. 194-204. 
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The Dutch, because of their political and diplomatic obligations to 
the French, employed no such vicious methods, though Montchretien 
accused them of imitating French manufactures and even of forging 
French customs marks. He felt it necessary, too, to issue a warning 
against the Dutch, saying ’’No kind of dissimulation is a crime among 
these people, provided they can get some advantage from it.” 

But with the Spanish and Portuguese the situation was one of horror. 
They shut the French out of the Indies trade and guarded those lands 
as a jealous husband guards his wife. If the French were caught in the 
forbidden areas, the raging Spaniard burned them, skinned them alive, 
impaled thenf bn stakes, or drowned them in sacks.^® Though Spanish 
trade was largely dependent on French goods, still the Spanish retained 
most of the profits by means of sales taxes and import and export duties, 
which ranged from to 100 percent. French merchants in Spain were 
subjected to the tortures of the Inquisition to a far greater degree than 
the heretical Dutch and English. French ships were continually seized 
by the Spanish without the payment of any indemnity.^^ 

In the trade with the Levant, the French did not suffer such exactions 
and indignities. But this commerce was none the less injurious. By it, 
gold and silver were poured out of France for the purchase of useless 
oriental luxuries. From Marseille alone were exported 7,000,000 ecus 
in silvei each year.^^ 

To remedy this whole disastrous situation, Montchretien recom¬ 
mended that instead of granting freedom to foreigners, they should 
be subjected to the same restrictions as were put upon the French 
abroad. Indignantly he declared that France "plants the vine, while the 
first comer harvests the grapes and enjoys the wine.” "The foreigner 
should not have the same privileges in the state as the citizen.” Great 
care should be taken "that foreigners should not grow rich on the 
property of native subjects.” If the internal trade of France were pre¬ 
served for the French, and if foreigners were restricted as the French 
were in foreign lands, then commerce would enrich the land instead 
of impoverishing it.^^ 

The arguments against the adoption of such restrictive policies Mont- 

^Traicte, pp. 63-64. 

Montchretien probably had in mind the fate of the French expedition to Florida 
many years before. 

Traicte, pp. 209--20. ” Traicte, pp. 220 ff. 

^Traicte, pp. 35, 146-47, 152-53, i93, 206, 218, 222, and passim. 
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Chretien answered by appeals both to reason and to emotion. As for 
the breaking of treaties, what were such agreements if they were con¬ 
trary to national welfare? Each country was master of its own fate. 
England herself broke trade agreements when they were no longer use¬ 
ful. The plea that trade disputes might lead to wars was "a scarecrow 
good enough to keep birds away from grain, but not to prevent French¬ 
men from making their profit under the protection of their prince,'* 
especially since the French owed "nothing to any people on earth" and 
recognized after their king and their God nothing but their own swords. 
The fear that trade restrictions would create a dislike for France which 
might impair her commerce was equally groundless. France was so rich 
and so civilized that she would always attract foreigners. In exultation 
Montchretien proclaimed: 

It is for the Scythians to come to the Greeks. Honor, courtesy, industry, 
skill have chosen to make their home with us. They will be glad to stay 
here always if we ourselves do not drive them away. Other peoples will con¬ 
sider themselves fortunate enough if only, while making regulations worthy 
of French greatness, strength and repute, we permit them to come to light 
their tapers at our torch. 

As a particularly valuable kind of regulation, Montchretien urged 
that heavy export duties be laid on the great basic products of France— 
wheat, wine, salt, wool, and flax. "Good political regulation chooses 
the useful . . . letting out of its hands only that of which it has too 
much." Such taxation would increase the royal revenues. If the for¬ 
eigners bought less, there would be more for the French at lower prices. 
No decrease in trade was to be feared, for "the greatest treasures always 
come where there are the most things necessary for life, even when 
there are no mines of gold and silver." "Let Your Majesties make the 
experiment," this author told his rulers, "and forbid the importation 
of manufactured articles which are made by the skill of men, and let 
no raw materials and products be exported from this realm, and you 
will have the satisfaction of seeing that your state has as many resources, 
natural and acquired, as it needs to get on well and live well." French 
skill in manufactures could be depended on to bring in gold and silver 
from other countries.^*^ 

^Traicte, pp, 132, 134-36. 

“ TraictS, pp. 240, 246-47. For some parts of this argument Montchretien leans 
heavily on Bodin. See Les Six Livres de la ripublique, pp. 875 ff., and Discours de 
Jean Bodin, pp. 61 ff. 
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Yet something more than wise regulation was needed for French 
commerce, according to Montchretien. There would have to be more 
enterprise and activity, especially in connection with trade with the 
Far East. The “glorious successes’* of their neighbors should stir them 
to action. They should follow the example of the government of Hol¬ 
land, which, realizing the value of the eastern trade, was assisting the 
Dutch East India Company with ships, men, and money, with the result 
that this organization was sending each year nine well-armed vessels to 
the fabled lands of the East, and was winning gigantic profits for its 
shareholders. Ipstead of watching in supine idleness while others waxed 
rich and strong, the French should form an East India Company on the 
model of the Dutch. With proper royal aid such an enterprise was 
bound to be successful.^® 

In addition to restricting foreigners drastically, regulating trade 
wisely, and taking up the eastern trade energetically, Montchretien in¬ 
sisted that France must also pay particular attention to sea power if she 
wished to be a great commercial nation. For sea power France had every 
natural advantage. “Your Majesties have two seas at the extremities of 
this kingdom,” Montchretien informed the king and the queen-mother. 
“I call them two doors giving issue to the two ends of the earth, two 
gates by which your noble peoples can carry the lily-decked oriflamme 
to every corner of the world.” Not only had France the two seas, but 
also she had numerous and good harbors, and more could be constructed 
if necessary. Sea power was no royal toy; it was the road to greatness, 
strength, and wealth. Yet the French, embroiled in civil disturbances, 
had allowed the Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch to assume control of 
the sea.®*^ 

The decadent maritime power of the Ottoman Empire, the golden 
prospects in the Far East, the unlimited possibilities of trade to the 
New World, all summoned the French to put to sea. If the king and 
his subjects would only make the effort, in this century of unrivaled 
opportunity, “the circumference of the earth would soon be the crown 
of France.”^® 

It would be easy to build up the French merchant marine by proper 
support and regulation. Special benefits should be granted to those who 
would engage in over-sea trade. Above all, the king should command 

^Traicte, pp. 250-54. ^Traicte, pp. 304, 276, 279-83, 302, 303, 307, 249. 

^Traicte, pp. 287-88, 298. 
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his subjects “to use only French ships and French sailors." Such a step 
would prevent money going out of France to pay freight charges to 
the Dutch, and it would employ a great number of men who were then 
idle.^® 

In addition to a merchant marine, France needed, according to Mont- 
chretien, a strong and efficient navy. “Nothing," he declared, “causes 
as much daring and insolence in foreigners, not only in their lands but 
also in ours, not only on sea but also on land, as the realization that we 
are inferior to them in naval equipment and power." “A fleet well- 
equipped, well-provisioned, well-commanded, beside the safety it brings 
the country internally by defending it from without, is still more suited 
to carry quickly in the East and in the West the fear of a great and 
powerful monarch." 

For both the merchant marine and the navy, fisheries should be con¬ 
sidered as a nursery, held Montchretien, since they trained sailors in 
seafaring and long voyages. Codfishing was almost all in the hands of 
the French and deserved “to be kept there carefully," since it employed 
600 Norman and Breton ships, and supported directly 15,000 or 20,000 
people, and indirectly vast numbers of others who made ships and 
marine supplies or dealt in fish. With the herring fisheries it was a dif¬ 
ferent story. Here the Dutch were in the lead. The French should 
improve the quality of their output by using better salt, and should 
preserve the domestic market for French herring, either by an absolute 
ban or by high taxes on foreign fish, while exempting the French catch 
from all duties.^^ 

Still another program, which to Montchretien seemed an essential 
way to increase sea power, was to enter into colonial expansion on a 
large scale. But such a proposal went far beyond any merely maritime 
interests, for colonies would encourage commerce and manufacturing, 
and provide a vast field for missionary endeavor. This author was 
convinced that colonization was not receiving proper attention in 
France. Even into Canada, the sole New World possession of France, 
Dutch commerce was being allowed to intrude. He urged wide ex¬ 
ploration, conquest, and trade. He indicated the wealth France might 
obtain from America and Africa. He pointed to the power derived by 
Spain from her holdings overseas. To him colonies meant the oppor- 

^Traicte, pp. 185, 304-5, 307. 

^'^Traicte, p. 303. 


Traicie, pp. 232-35. 
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tunity to plant ’’New Frances” where the natives might be christianized, 
French products sold, and raw materials secured. 

”Let us not fear,” he encouraged his countrymen in a long passage 
bristling with biblical quotations, ”... to force our way through 
waves and tempests to make known the name of God, our Creator, to 
the many b.irbarian peoples who stretch out their arms to us, who are 
ready to subject themselves to us, so that by holy teachings and good 
example we can set them on the road to salvation.” The French were 
late in the missionary field, but they should not falter. ”If to plant the 
worship of Gpd,” Montchretien exhorted them, "you need arms, re¬ 
member that the children of Israel in rebuilding the temple had always 
a sword in one hand, a trowel in the other.” But the arms, it seems, 
were to be borne against the Spaniards rather than the natives, for the 
savages had many admirable qualities and might well turn out to be 
fit subjects for civilization, French style. 

Colonization was not, however, a purely altruistic work of Christian¬ 
ization and civilization, according to Montchretien. In a passage which 
deserves quotation at length, he painted some of the more practical 
results which might flow from colonial enterprise: 

It cannot be doubted that beside the blessing of God which would come 
to this great and powerful state for undertakings so pious, so just, so charit¬ 
able, there would be opened up by this means great and inexhaustible 
sources of wealth. Because first the [French] subjects on both sides [of the 
ocean] would have such an ample opportunity to sell and resell all such 
manufactures as they could make or transport (of which an abundance would 
result from putting into practice the methods set down in the two preceding 
books) that to the employment would be added the comfort of as many 
men as there are here now or as there may be here in the future, whether 
they devote themselves to manufactures or arms. The French would, through 
their own efforts, have a market for linens, woolens, leather, hats, shoes, dry 
goods, hardware, cutlery, iron and steel ware, nails, fur products, pots and 
pans, pottery, glassware, fishhooks, rosaries, glass beads and, in general, for 
all manufactured products, a greater demand for which by the natives will 
increase proportionally the profits of the French. If copper, gold, and silver 
mines are found (there being without doubt very good ones, as the savages 
themselves give one to understand, designating especially the regions of 
Chisca, Apalatchen, Mangoas, Menan, Saguenay, etc.), what prevents our 
working there with the same results as the Spanish in the lands that they 
possess.^ Besides, through the intercourse between this kingdom and the coun¬ 
tries which you [the king] could cause to be settled, how many men would 
be employed both in gathering and in selling goods We could get 
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from our own people what we buy at such high prices from foreigners: 
silks; cottons; resins; essences; gums; medicinal and aromatic woods; gaiac; 
sarsaparilla; sassafras (called in Florida pavagne and in Virginia vuinank) ; 
sweet costus; bitter costus; white sandalwood; lemon-colored sandal wood; 
yellow sandalwood; china root; cassia fistula; cassia lignea; long pepper and 
a number of spices; a number of trees like the cahinca root, a specific for 
poisons; ha 7 ieda [ ? hanehane — henbane], excellent against scurvy and pain¬ 
ful swellings of the limbs; mechoacan; and possibly rhubarb, since similar 
roots with the same purgative effects are found there; clay for painting and 
medicine, so carefully guarded in the Levant; sumac; rock alum and plume 
alum; white copperas; vitriol; saltpetre; musk; ambergris in quantity; ben¬ 
zoin; mastic; incense; skins and furs; dyes and paints; minerals; oak wood 
for staves and planks, cedar wood; cypress wood; terebinth wood; resin; tar; 
pitch; flax; hemp; in short, all such commodities as those with which the 
countries of Denmark, Danzig, Sweden, Norway, Muscovy, Russia, and 
Poland are wont to supply us. Where more conveniently could one make 
wood ashes for soap in such quantities as desired? What is to prevent, after 
a short while, the production of wines as good as those that can be secured 
from Spain, the Canaries, Crete, or Malaga? Where can cod be caught more 
abundantly, since fishing is possible there from the month of March to 
the month of September? Where better to catch whales, seals, sea cows, 
with which to make the oils necessary for the manufacture of woolens and 
soaps, for the preparation of leathers and for a number of other products? 
Where more conveniently can be caught the sturgeon, the salmon, and 
other fish such as can be salted for the locality and for export to Spain, 
France, Italy, Greece, and other regions where there is the best market for 
them? 

Montchretien grew almost lyrical over the possibilities that the New 
World held forth to the French. The trade would employ ships and 
sailors. No taxes would enrich foreigners on the goods brought to 
France. In a few years the new countries might yield, in addition to 
their own products, such exotic goods as olive oil, woad, saffron, wheat, 
silk, cattle, and the like. In short, America was a promised land of 
wealth and power, a land which, under French control, might supple¬ 
ment the productivity of the home country and make France utterly 
self-sufficient.^2 

Whether he was discussing colonies or manufactures, sea power or 
commerce, Montchretien was imbued with the conviction that the state 
by regulation, control, and encouragement could right all that was 
wrong and create all that did not exist. This was the core of seven¬ 
teenth-century mercantilist doctrine in France, and explicitly and im- 

*^Traicti, pp. 323-25, 220, 229, 314, 320-22, 326-27. 
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plicitly Montchretien gave it his whole-hearted allegiance. His specific 
proposals, his general ideas are all based on this central principle. In 
two respects Montchretien, though not distinct from other mercantilists, 
rose above most of them. These were his ardent patriotism and his 
virulent hatred of foreigners. He loved France with an intensity that 
was almost fierce. Above all things he wished to see her strong and 
wealthy and dominant. He hated foreigners with a deep, bitter, abiding 
hatred that colors almost every page of his book. 

Taken as a whole, Montchretien’s work represents the full flower 
of French mercantilism. It was based, it is true, on the work of earlier 
writers, and it can be seriously doubted if he added anything new to 
economic thought. But he brought together all the elements that had 
been scattered before, welding them into a whole, formless but potent. 
The rest of the century in France was to see little added to the theories, 
propositions, and axioms that he had laid down. When further refine¬ 
ments were added to mercantilist thought, that way of looking at eco¬ 
nomic matters was already decaying. 

That the Traicle of Montchretien had much direct influence it would 
be hard to show. Its importance lies in the fact that it summarized, in 
the second decade of the century, the way in which the men of that 
century were to approach the field of thought to which Montchretien 
had given the name of political economy. 

The Estates General ,—^That Montchretien was symptomatic of the 
economic thought of his time, whether or not he was influential, is 
made clear by a study of the opinions expressed at the meeting of the 
Estates General in 1614, the year before the publication of the Traicte. 
It was to be the last such meeting before the Revolution, and it is inter¬ 
esting to see that this final organized expression of public opinion in 
France was shot through with mercantilist doctrines. 

On the question of bullionism the Estates General tended toward a 
narrower view than that of Montchretien. The clergy, for instance, pre¬ 
sented the problem of gold and silver as one of the most pressing that 
was facing France. "Your realm," they told the king, "endowed by the 
grace of God with all sorts of wealth, is now very poor in gold and 
silver, and what is left of them is paid out gradually in tribute to for¬ 
eigners." Immediate steps should be taken to remedy the situation.**® 
The Third Estate asked that the old laws against the export of bullion 

“ Lalourc^ and Duval, Recueil de p 'thces, VI, 542. 
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be enforced.'*^ The clergy more specifically requested, "Your Majesty, 
will forbid, if it please him, the export of money by way of various 
places in your kingdom, and chiefly via Marseille and other ports of 
Provence, in sums so excessive that they amount to millions every 
year." 

All three estates joined in an attack on luxury, which, though moti¬ 
vated in part by a desire to keep social classes distinct, was also inspired by 
a desire to keep bullion in the country. A district cahter of the Third Es¬ 
tate termed undue luxury "one of the greatest disorders existing in this 
kingdom," asked that the wearing of silk, precious stones, gold, and 
silver be prohibited to all save those of the most exalted rank, and urged 
that "it be forbidden to sell in this kingdom any materials of silk save 
those that are made here, because of the great export of money which 
is made from this kingdom."^® Another district cahier of the Third 
Estate urged that luxury be reduced, and the different social ranks kept 
separate.'*^ The general cahier of the commoners pleaded for the en¬ 
forcement of the sumptuary laws of Henry IV.^® 

The clergy, in their cahier^ went into considerable detail on the ques¬ 
tion of luxury : 

The use of silks, both in cloth and in hose, which is excessive and un¬ 
regulated in your kingdom, is the cause of the export of the better part of 
the gold and silver that is in it to foreign countries, with such great and 
incredible lack of order that since the death of Henry II silk stockings alone 
have cost your kingdom twenty millions in gold; and it is, therefore, very 
necessary to make the most vigorous laws and regulations to suppress the 
luxury which has gone so far, and to forbid foreign merchants to bring 
cloths, fabrics and stockings of silk into this kingdom of yours, which can 
furnish more than is needed of them, if such regulations are made and 
observed. 

The nobles joined the ecclesiastics in urging that luxury be repressed, 
but they wished also "to distinguish the quality of persons" and to for¬ 
bid the use of satin and velvet to all save gentlemen.®^ The noblesse 

** LaIourc6 and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, IV, 455. 

Lalourc^ and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, IV, 109. 

“ Laloufce and Duval, Recueil de pieces, IX, 58-59. This cahier was from the prov¬ 
ince of Berry. 

Lalourc^ and Duval, Recueil de pieces, IX, 84. This cahier was for the govern¬ 
ment of Champagne, Brie, and Sens. 

** Mayer, Des Rtats generaux, XVII (part 2), 115-16. 

Lalourc6 and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, IV, 117. 

“Lalourc^ and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, IV, 239. 
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de la robe agreed with their brothers of the sword, for after the close 
of the Estates General the members of the Parlement of Paris presented 
a memorial to the king, in which they asked, among other things, that 
luxury be repressed so as to reduce the "incredible quantity" of money 
which was drawn from the kingdom to pay for foreign fabrics, jewels, 
and ornaments.®^ 

The clergy and the Third Estate likewise joined in urging the en¬ 
couragement of manufacturers and the regulation of commerce. In its 
cahier the Third Estate asked for the establishment of industry as the 
proper way W "employ the numerous vagabonds and to prevent the 
export ... of great sum^ of money." xhe clergy begged the king to 
forbid foreign cloths, luxury fabrics, and manufactures, and to decree 
that people should us^those made in France. They asked especially that 
the importation of silks and silk stockings be banned.®^ The Third 
Estate asked that the importation of all "manufactured goods of gold 
or silver, silk, wool, linen, and likewise laces or fringes, or other manu¬ 
factured goods of whatever sort" be forbidden. Such a step, they felt, 
would aid manufactures, employ the idle, and prevent the export of 
bullion. 

The clergy and the Third Estate both urged the prohibition of the 
export of raw materials. The former asked that "wool, hemp, and 
other goods" which could "be made into finished products" should "not 
be taken out of the kingdom without having been made up," while the 
latter suggested that "prohibitions be made against exporting . . . into 
foreign lands any material suitable for manufacture." On the other 
hand the Third Estate urged the king to restore the export trade in 
woad and salt, so that necessary imports might be paid for in these 
goods rather than in money.*'^^ 

The Estates General of 1614 also displayed considerable interest in 
the question of sea power and the merchant marine. Before the Third 
Estate there appeared a certain man, Barilliere by name, who declared 
his wish to make a statement on sea power. France was wealthy, de¬ 
clared this individual, and "could get along without all the neighboring 
kingdoms." Continuing, he cast aspersions on the memory of Francis I, 
saying that "instead of thinking about building and equipping vessels 

Mayer, Des ^tats generaux, XVII (part 2), 117. 

“ Lalourc^ and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, IV, 406. 

IV, 109, 116-17. 

^Ibid., IV, 465-68. ^Ibid., IV, 109, 389, 395 , 465. 
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so as to make himself master of the seas, through lack of interest and 
feebleness of will he had ordered built at the gates of Paris a model 
of the prison in which he had been incarcerated, to his shame and that 
of all France and to the honor of the foreigner.” Outraged at these 
reflections upon the character of ”one of the greatest kings” of France, 
the deputies refused to hear Barilliere further, and only by luck did this 
rash enthusiast escape condign punishment.^® 

It was the lack of tact, not the underlying purpose of the speech, 
that the Third Estate disapproved, for they, too, were interested in 
questions pertaining to the sea. In their cahier they urged that the royal 
galleys in the Mediterranean increase their activity, so as to protect 
commerce better. They asked the king to prevent the Spaniards from 
seizing French ships and sailors, and from interfering with the de¬ 
parture of ships that had sold their goods. They objected to the tax 
levied by the Duke of Savoy on French ships passing Villa Franca. 
They requested that steps be taken to repress the English and the Italian 
pirates. The nobles joined the Third Estate in asking that the royal gal¬ 
leys guard the Mediterranean more carefully, so as to render "commerce 
more free and trade more certain.” 

Still other reflections of the type of thought which Montchretien rep¬ 
resented may be seen in the request of the Third Estate that all "sturdy 
beggars” be made to return to their homes, there to work and support 
themselves under penalty of corporal punishment; in the suggestion 
of the same estate that only native Frenchmen be allowed to engage in 
the farming of the taxes; and in the plea that the king negotiate with 
foreign countries to secure for French merchants abroad treatment at 
least as lenient as that accorded foreign merchants in France.®® It was 
perhaps as a result of the work of Laffemas and his Commission that 
the cahier of the Third Estate urged upon the king "that it be enjoined 
upon Italians and other foreigners dwelling in your kingdom, artisans 
in glass-making, faience ware, tapestries, and other crafts of all sorts, 
to take on and retain as apprentices such native Frenchmen as wish to 
learn to work in these arts and crafts.”®® 

In one respect the cahier of the Third Estate went beyond Mont- 

“ Mayer, Des ^tats generaux, XVII, 33 ff. 

^ Lalourc^ and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, IV, 175, 247, 471, 473-75. 

^Ibid., IV, 293-95, 384, 472-73- See also Lalourc^ and Duval, Recueil de pieces, 
IX, 52. 

“Lalource and Duval, Recueil des cahiers, IV, 462. 
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Chretien. It pleaded for customs unity for the kingdom, a step made 
logical by the increasing economic unity of the country, but delayed by 
inertia, tradition, vested interests, and localism until the Revolution. 
The cahier asked that the droit domanial, one of the export duties, be 
levied only on grain, wine, and linen actually sent abroad, and not on 
such goods as passed merely from one province to another within 
France. On the subject of the traite foraine, another export duty, the 
deputies waxed eloquent: 

Although the duties of the traite foraine should be levied only on those 
goods whichrgo out of the kingdom to be taken abroad, as is clearly estab¬ 
lished by the meaning of the word foraine, nevertheless these duties are 
levied on what goes from one province of your kingdom to other provinces 
of it, just as if it were going to foreign lands, to the great injury of your 
subjects, among whom this preserves marks of division which should be re¬ 
moved, since all the provinces of your kingdom are conjointly and in¬ 
separably united to the crown so as to make a single body under the rule 
of a single king, and since the subjects are united in a single obedience. 
For these reasons may it please Your Majesty to order that they shall enjoy 
a single liberty and freedom so that they may freely trade and transport the 
goods of France into any place, as co-citizens of a single state, without pay¬ 
ing any foraine duty. 

The Third Estate went on to ask that all export and import duties be 
levied at the ''extremities of the kingdom,” and that for this purpose 
the customs offices be established at the borders and in the frontier 
cities. They requested further that once duties had been paid on goods 
at such an office, the goods be free to go anywhere in France without 
further payments.^® 

It is quite possible that while the arguments advanced for customs 
unity were theoretical, the interest of the Third Estate in the matter was 

Forbonnais, Recherches . . . sur les finances, pp. 144-50. See also Levasseur, His- 
toire des classes ouvr'thes en France avant 1789, II, 160. That the failure to attain 
customs unity was probably due more to local opposition than to royal policy is in¬ 
dicated by a declaration of the king of February 20, 1622, which reads in part: 

"Our subjects of our lands of Brittany, Poitou, Xaintonge, Guienne, Dauphin^, 
Languedoc, Metz, Toul, Verdun, and Limoges have refused the establishment of the 
aforesaid [customs] offices to which our predecessors and we have been unwilling to 
constrain them, hoping that time would bring them of thdmselves to desire it, as hap¬ 
pened with the inhabitants of our province of Burgundy, who, after having refused 
the aforesaid establishment, asked for it themselves; we have contented ourselves with 
ordering that our import and export duties shall be paid and levied on goods that go 
into and out of the aforesaid provinces, cities, and places as if they were foreign 
countries." 

See Forbonnais, loc. cit. Burgundy had been anxious to join the ctnq grosses fermes, 
because this improved the French market for her wines. 
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quite practical. They may merely have wished to reduce the taxes on 
goods and the frequency of payment. In the same way, their plea for 
freedom of work for all, and for doing away with guild regulations and 
the necessity of belonging to guilds may have been more a practical 
protest against the increasingly exclusive nature of the guilds than a 
theoretical plea for unhampered industrial activity. In fact they admit¬ 
ted the necessity and wisdom of regulating artisans and craftsmen, and 
suggested only that this regulation be in the hands of wardens ap¬ 
pointed by administrative judges, rather than in the hands of the guilds. 

It was not, however, in Montchretien’s work and the Estates General 
alone that mercantilist ideas found expression in this period, although 
no other treatment of the subject approached the completeness of 
Montchretien or the importance of the cahiers of the three estates. On 
the eve of the meeting of the Estates General in 1614 there appeared 
a number of pamphlets, some of which dealt with economic matters. 
An anonymous one, for instance, the Advis . . . aux estats generaux . . . 
par six paysans^ urged a number of actions upon the king, among them 
the "establishment" of commerce and the banishment of all Jews. The 
request was likewise proffered that in the future use should not be 
made of foreign mercenary troops, since, said the pamphlet, "a Swiss 
costs more than six Frenchmen," and it is a "shame and a reproach 
to France, which has so many men, not to be able to get along without 
her neighbors." Another suggestion was: 

That it be prohibited, on pain of death, for so many idlers to go on 
pilgrimages out of the kingdom, who take out of the kingdom into Spain 
and Italy more than a million in gold every year. Special request by Saint 
Denis and his companion martyrs. Saint Michel, Saint Genefvieve, and others 
who are worth at least as much as the foreign saints. Let justice be done 
them without waiting for the mandate of Rome.®^ 

Another pamphlet appearing in the same year and for the same occa¬ 
sion is more important. It was also anonymous and bore the title Advis 
au roy en roccurrence des estats generaux.^'^ The tenor and substance of 
the work is given by a summary appearing on the title-page: 

Advis, remonstrances, et requestes aux estats gSneraux tenus d Farts, 1614. Par 
six pay sans, pp. 22, 25. 

Advis au roy en Voccurrence des htats generaux; 1614, title page. The material 
on, and quotations from, this pamphlet are taken from it, pp. 6-47. Boissonnade, in 
Le Socialisme d'etat, p. 163, says that Montchretien is perhaps the author of the Advis 
au roy. It is, of course, possible, but there are differences in style, ideas, treatment, and 
general economic philosophy that make it seem unlikely. 
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The means to banish luxury from the kingdom; to establish a great num¬ 
ber of manufactures in it; to prevent the export of money; and to cause 
to remain in the kingdom each year five millions in gold of the seven millions 
or thereabouts which are exported; and by so much to weaken the foreigners. 
To create, each year, an assured sum which can be destined for naval 
armament so as to be able to employ many of the nobility and people of 
valor. To avoid civil wars and make great progress and conquests. In short, 
to make France one of the greatest and most redoubtable monarchies that 
ever was. All this for the glory of God and the grandeur of the king with¬ 
out decrease in, or expense to, his finances. For the common good of all his 
subjects without any expense to them. In fact, on the contrary, to lighten 
their expenses^ great deal. 

The plan of this nameless author was simple in the extreme. Instead 
of having France continue the friendly relations with Turkey which 
were established by Francis I, he wished to have her stop the Levant 
trade, thus cutting down luxury within France and reducing the export 
of gold and silver. Then he would have had France make war on vari¬ 
ous portions of the Turkish Empire, an undertaking which would keep 
the restless nobles and soldiers busy. 

Commerce with the Levant was harmful to France, insisted this 
author, since in it she sent out money instead of goods. 'There is no 
year,” he claimed, "in which there is not exported by the city of Mar¬ 
seille alone more than seven million hus in money.” It was this export 
which caused the shortage of money in France. He blamed severely 
the merchants of Marseille for thus injuring their native land for selfish 
and shortsighted reasons. "The city of Marseille,” he remarked bitterly, 
"will not find permission for such trade listed among its privileges.” 

There were, for this pamphleteer, three chief remedies for the evil 
state of France. The first was to put an end to luxury, "the monster” 
that was ruining France. The wearing of silk should be completely for¬ 
bidden. Even the nobles might well dress in scarlet cloth ornamented 
with gold buttons, both of home manufacture. If luxury were banished, 
five of the seven million ecus exported annually would be saved 
thereby. France would be stronger, and Italy and Turkey weaker. 

The second remedy was to forbid the importation of all foreign 
fabrics, precious stones, and pearls. Such a step would help to end the 
use of silk. It would force the Spaniards to pay in cash for the goods 
they bought in France. It would stop the importation of Flemish tex¬ 
tiles. "It is no small thing,” proclaimed this author, "to prevent the 
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foreigners from growing great and rich from our wealth." The Flemish 
would be "quite astonished" to find that their artisans could not earn 
a living, once the French market was cut off. 

The second remedy led directly to the third, for, if foreign goods 
were kept out, France would have to make her own. The establishment 
of such industries would employ large numbers of the idle and increase 
the income of the king. France could easily manufacture all the silk nec¬ 
essary to clothe those of the upper ranks of the nobility whom the king 
might wish to permit to wear this fabric. Certain articles, like silk stock¬ 
ings, were so thoroughly established by custom that it might be difficult 
to prevent their use, especially in summer. If this proved to be the case, 
they should be made in France, and, so far as possible, from raw 
silk produced in the country. As to taxes, the king would be able to 
raise far more from a levy on the new manufactures than he would 
lose in customs duties, for the French, who paid out such vast sums 
to foreigners, would certainly be glad to give one-fourth that amount 
to their own king. 

Once luxury was reduced, foreign cloths forbidden, and manufac¬ 
tures established, the condition of the country would be so sound that 
minor problems could easily be settled. If, for instance, stopping the 
Levant trade produced a shortage of spices, then they could be obtained 
from Spain, Portugal, or Holland. This author felt, however, that spices 
were harmful if used in large quantities, and that the best way for the 
French to secure such condiments as they needed would be to organize 
an East India Company of their own on the model of the Dutch. 

But one great, vexing problem would remain, that of civil war and 
internal disturbances. The general solution was obvious. "It is also 
the way," declared this writer, "to suppress troubles and civil wars . . . 
to send the subjects to foreign wars, and none is so just as one against 
the enemies of the Christian faith and name." The Ottoman Empire, 
weakened by the cessation of French trade, would be an easy prey for 
French armies. Rich and fair lands on the Mediterranean—Greece, 
Rhodes, Asia Minor, northern Africa—would be the spoils of conquest. 
Such an enterprise would demand sea power, but the king would find 
himself in a position to build forty or fifty or even a hundred galleys 
with ease, once luxury was banished from the realm. The king would 
delight in the exploits of his troops. The nobles would be busy winning 
great victories, France would be at peace. From the adoption of this 
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plan no one would suffer save the city of Marseille and the French 
consuls in Syria, and such special interests should not be considered 
when the welfare of the nation was at stake. 

Minor mercantilist writers. —A political treatise, Discours sur les 
moyens de bien gouverner by Gentillet, published in 1620, had far less 
to say about economic matters than the Advis au roy. But in its anti- 
foreign attitude it was distinctly reminiscent of Montchretien. Gentillet 
hoped that the "good and loyal French” would "strive to restore the 
fine reputation” of the country, which "some degenerates and for¬ 
eigners” hac^'soiled and spotted.” All the troubles of France had, ac¬ 
cording to this author, come from too generous a reception of Italians 
and other foreigners, who had sucked out the substance of the nation 
and exhausted its finances. The foreigners sheared the French like sheep. 
The Italians in particular were a corrupting influence. To Gentillet the 
wealth of a country consisted in goods, population and money. He op¬ 
posed all luxury in dress, food, and manner of living.*® 

In a work appearing in the same year as that of Gentillet, under the 
title of Le Denier royale, economic topics were discussed at considerable 
length. The author, Scipion de Gramont, took up the Bodin-Malestroit 
controversy in some detail. He found the former correct in emphasiz¬ 
ing the abundance of gold and silver as an important factor in the rise 
in prices. But he accorded his approval to the latter also, for pointing 
out the debasement of coinage as the cause for a large part of the ap¬ 
parent rise. He claimed, however, that the actual prices made little 
difference, since goods were as abundant as ever, and a given quantity 
of wheat would buy as much as formerly. To Gramont the abundance 
of precious metals in France was due to the large quantities of wheat 
and other goods purchased by the Spaniards, who had turned to military 
rather than productive activities. By a figure of speech the author drove 
home this view: 

France has two cords, or rather two magnets, to attract them [gold and 
silver] to her, as she does every year; namely, the wheat which the Spaniards 
come to load up with at our ports both on the ocean and on the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, and the cloth and hemp for the sails and cordage of the fleets 

“ [Gentillet], Discours sur les moyens de bien gouverner et maintenir en bonne 
paix un royaume ou autre principaute . . . contre Nicola Machiavel, Florentin (1620), 
PP- 13-14. 386, 885 ff., 893. 

“See above. Chap. I. 

“It is impossible to reconcile the divergent opinions as to whether or not France 
had an adequate supply of bullion. 
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whidi are fitted out at Lysbonne and Seville; besides these she has two 
others, which are wines and salt, to attract money from her other neighbors, 
such as England and Flanders, without counting the woad from Languedoc, 
which has given much foreign money to France. 

Although France contained considerable quantities of the precious 
metals, Gramont felt that a future shortage was not impossible. The 
mines of the New World were bound to run out eventually, and the 
gold and silver in the country were being used up continually. Bullion 
was lost in various ways: by use in embroideries, cloth of gold, cloth 
of silver, and brocades, by the gilding of all sorts of articles, by making 
gold and silverware and jewelry, by hoarding, by shipwrecks, and by 
burying treasure and forgetting it. Such losses were more or less natural 
and inevitable, but there were still more serious ones resulting from ill- 
regulated commerce and trade. At least two millions went to Constan¬ 
tinople every year via Marseille. As much went to Italy to buy cloth of 
gold and cloth of silver, velvets, satins, and silk stockings. Still other 
sums were spent in Italy by French travelers, or went to Rome in pay¬ 
ment for annates, dispensations, and the like. In general, Gramont 
showed a typical mercantilist preoccupation with precious metals and 
the problem of how to keep them in the country. But influenced by 
Bodin, he was somewhat less distressed at the prospect of a future 
shortage of gold and silver than most of his contemporaries would 
have been. 

Despite the examples that have been cited, economic matters were 
not a predominant interest for most of the men who were writing in 
the fourteen years that followed the death of Henry IV. Montchretien 
was the only author to devote an entire book to such topics. But when 
a writer did deal with economic subjects, he was almost certain to have 
the same general attitude as Montchretien or the deputies of the Third 
Estate. He might present only a single aspect. He might deal with eco¬ 
nomic matters only in passing. He might even be cosmopolitan rather 
than patriotic in his point of view. None the less, he would show the 
influence of the mercantilist conceptions built up in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury and developed further during the early years of the seventeenth 
century. 

2. ECONOMIC PRACTICES 

Manufactures ,—A number of industrial and manufacturing enter¬ 
prises, started during the reign of Henry IV, carried over into the 
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period 1610-24 in one fashion or another. Of these, one of the most 
interesting was the rug-manufacture that was to develop into the Sav- 
onnerie. Dupont had tried to obtain from Henry IV a privilege granting 
a monopoly for the manufacture and sale of Turkish and Persian rugs 
in France. Though he had secured a wide variety of advantages and 
privileges, he had failed to get a nation-wide monopoly. He continued 
persistently, trying to obtain such a privilege from the queen regent, 
Marie de Medici. Then he renewed his requests to Louis XIII, and at 
last in 1623 he was rewarded, not with what he sought, but with the 
aid of a pension of 300 livres a year.®® 

That Louis XlII continued in these years the policy of his father in 
encouraging skilled artisans is made clear by a pension list dating from 
the very end of the period. It shows that at that time pensions of 300 
livres a year were being paid to three cabinet makers and eight tapestry 
and rug-makers, and one painter. Pensions of 100 livres were going to 
two clock-makers, five goldsmiths, and three painters. Pensions of 30 
livres were bestowed on six painters, one illuminator, four perfumers, 
three goldsmiths, eight embroiderers, three armorers, three makers of 
silverware, four glove-makers, four enamelers, two sculptors, and a 
number of others.®^ 

Though the death of Henry IV put an end to the tremendous inter¬ 
est in new manufactures and new inventions which had been created 
by such men as Laffemas, still a number of privileges were granted for 
enterprises of one sort or another. Some of these were of a more or less 
impractical nature. In May, 1614, for instance, letters patent, gave to 
sieur Pierre de Beringhen the right to establish a new invention in 
metallurgy, the chief object of which was to transmute iron into copper. 
He was to have the exclusive right to exploit the process for thirty years. 
But even here the influence of Henry IV is clear, for Beringhen was 
merely carrying on the work of a man named Arnault, who had been 
encouraged by the late king.®® 

Another privilege granted by the King was for an invention which 
sounds only a bit more practical. In June, 1611, letters patent gave to an 
individual bearing the unusual and picturesque name of Jehan Bras-de- 
fer the exclusive right for a period of twenty years to develop and ex¬ 
ploit an entirely new kind of mill. He had worked in perfecting this 

Dupont, La Stromatourgie, pp. xxiv, 36-39, and pass/m. 

^ "Collection Clairambault," No. 378, fols. 370-404. The date is Jan. i, 1624. 

“ "Manuscrits fran^ais," ("Collection Delamare"), No. 21,790, fols. 3-5. 
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mill for fifteen or twenty years. Despite flattering offers from foreign 
lands, he was determined that his native land should benefit by his 
efforts. It was as a reward for his labors and his patriotism that the 
privilege was granted. The mill was a most marvelous device, for it 
could be powered by a man, a horse, or a donkey, and could be made to 
serve such diverse ends as grinding wheat, making paper, preparing 
cloth, beating hemp, grinding gunpowder, cutting diamonds, making 
oil, and raising water.®® 

Commerce, companies, and colonies .—^Though the interest in com¬ 
mercial projects seems to have run a good deal higher in the years 
1610-24 than that in manufactures or inventions, the results were, for 
the most part, not much more noteworthy. In regard to Canada, some 
progress was actually made in building up commerce and the fur trade. 
But because it was felt that settlers tended to interfere with the fur- 
trade monopoly, little was done toward developing a settled French 
population there. 

In the two years following the death of Henry IV, Champlain 
succeeded in interesting in Canada the comte de Soissons, a prince of 
the blood. Soissons brought his influence to bear, secured for himself the 
office of Lieutenant-General of New France, appointed Champlain 
his lieutenant in Canada, and obtained a renewal of the fur-trade 
monopoly, which was exploited (1614-20) by a company in which 
Champlain was active. When shortly thereafter Soissons died, his po¬ 
sition and his authority passed on to his son, the Prince de Conde. 

Champlain, after the renewal and extension of the fur-trade mo¬ 
nopoly, visited Canada in 1613, 1615, and 1620. In the last year he 
was accompanied to Quebec by his young wife. They found the settle¬ 
ment still in a discouragingly embryonic state, and Champlain reported 
that the company was doing little toward developing the colony. In 
the meanwhile, Henry, due de Montmorency, admiral of France, had 
bought out Conde’s interest in Canada and secured for himself the office 
of Viceroy of New France. Montmorency saw fit to cancel the privileges 
of the old trading company and to grant a new monopoly to a group 
headed by two Rouen merchants, Ezechiel de Caen and his nephew 
Guillaume de Caen. The old company protested bitterly, demanding 
10,000 livres in damages for the canceling of its privileges, which still 
had about four years to run. The dispute was finally settled by an agree- 

•*Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots jranqaises, XVI, 18-20. 
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ment through which the old group was given a share in the new 
company. 

During these years missionary developments were not lacking. Cham¬ 
plain had taken four Recollet friars out with him in 1615. One of them, 
Le Caron, had penetrated as far as the Great Lakes. By 1621 there were 
six Recollets at work in Canada. In that year these missionaries, dis¬ 
gusted by lack of support from the Caens, asked aid from the Jesuits. 
The Jesuits used their influence, and persuaded the rich and pious 
due de Ventadour to buy the office of viceroy and to supply money 
for mission work. Before long the Jesuits were building missions in 
Canada, taking thither laborers from France, and securing grants of 
land and privileges.'^® 

From the point of view of commerce and commercial policy, the 
articles granted by the due de Montmorency to Guillaume de Caen and 
his uncle Ezechiel de Caen on November 8, 1620, are especially inter¬ 
esting. The company formed under the leadership of the Caens was to 
be known as La Compagnie de Montmorency pour la Nouvelle France. 
Into it the Caens could bring such associates as they saw fit, provided 
they were "native-born Frenchmen." Their privileges were to run for 
eleven years, starting January i, 1621, and during that time they were 
to be allowed to send to Canada as many ships as they liked from any 
ports in France. While the company officials were to be in charge of 
all sea matters, Champlain, as lieutenant of the viceroy, was to have 
command of all matters on land and at Quebec, and the company was 
to pay for his support and that of ten followers for him. The company 
was to control matters of trade; Champlain, all matters of defense. 
Furthermore, the company was to support six Recollet friars, and to 
keep two men busy making "discoveries in the countries among the 
savages." 

The Caens undertook also to send out every year six families of three 
persons each, and to replace any who died. They agreed to transport other 
colonists who presented themselves, at the rate of 36 livres per person, 
and to feed them for a week after arrival in Canada. In return for its 
undertakings, the company was to have a complete monopoly of the 
fur trade. All inhabitants of Canada were bound to sell their products 
to it, and to buy from it such goods as they needed. 

Wrong, The Rise and Fall of New France, I, 189-99, 242-51; “Manuscrits fran- 
^ais,” No. 16,738, fols. 129-32; Hanoteaux and Martineau, Histoire des colonies 
frangaises, I, 45-46; Biggar, The Early Trading Companies of New France, pp. 85 ff. 
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Champlain was empowered to judge all criminal acts committed in 
Canada. He was to enforce the edicts and ordinances current in France. 
To make his judgments ’more solemn," an agent of the company and 
such ship captains as were available were to sit with him when he held 
court. If Champlain died, the company was to be notified of the person 
chosen to succeed him, so that it might object if it wished. The company 
agreed to pay Champlain 1,200 livres a year, to build a large house 
every three years, and to keep a careful record of all who went to Can¬ 
ada or returned thence. In return, Montmorency promised to grant no 
passports to any ship going to the colony save those authorized by the 
company, except that he reserved for the year 1621 the right to give 
passports to the "old associates" of Rouen and Saint-Malo, who until 
then had had the monopoly of the fur trade.*^^ 

On the whole, the plans of the company seem to have been made 
in a realistic fashion and on a modest scale, but when Richelieu came 
to power in 1624, Canada was still almost unsettled. Foundations had 
been laid, explorations made, trade carried on, but the real work of 
making New France still lay ahead. 

During this period the interest of France in the New World was 
not confined to Canada. In 1612 an expedition of three ships sailed 
for Brazil. It was backed by La Ravadiere, who had secured the title 
of lieutenant-general of the West Indies and Brazil, by Francois de 
Razilly, sailor and explorer, by Nicolas de Harlay de Sancy, a capitalist, 
and by a number of associates, among whom was a brother of Richelieu. 
The ships reached the island of Maranhao and found already there a 
number of French from Havre and Dieppe. On the island they built 
a fort and a little town called Saint-Louis. In 1613 Razilly returned to 
France. Though he brought back with him a number of Indians, who 
attracted wide-eyed attention and who paid homage to Louis XIII at 
the Louvre, he was unable to secure financial aid from Marie de Medici. 
Somewhat discouraged, Razilly stayed on in France and was able in 
1614 to send out a ship and three hundred men. But all efforts were 
in vain, for two years later the Portuguese attacked the little colony and 
forced it to surrender.^^ 

During these years interest in establishing trade to the East Indies 
was widespread, for the English and Dutch East India companies were 

’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,738, fol. 148. See also Wrong, The Rise and Fall 
of New France, and Bonnassieux, Les Grands Compagnies de commerce, pp. 348-50. 

” La Rondure, Histoire de la marine franfoise, IV, 348-60. 
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making profits that sometimes ran up to 200 or 300 percent. But, as 
with American commerce, ambition outran accomplishment. In 1616 
a company of merchants at Saint-Malo sent out two ships of 600 tons 
each. They reached the East Indies and traded as far as Sumatra. One 
ship was captured by the Dutch, who were later, largely for political 
reasons, obliged to pay more than 500,000 livres damages therefor. The 
other returned safely to Saint-Malo with a cargo valued at 1,500,000 
livres and a crew of 28 men left out of the 200 that had sailed.^^ 

Such a voyage, though unauthorized by the central government, made 
up by its suggess for its fundamental illegality. Actually, it ran counter 
to a privilege granted in 1615 to a company formed under the name 
of the Flotte de Montmorency^ which had been created under the pa¬ 
tronage of the same duke who was interesting himself in Canada. In 
this company two competing groups were united, by royal declaration 
of July 2, 1615. One was composed of Girard le Roy and his associates, 
who in 1611 had been able to secure a renewal of the privileges granted 
them by Henry IV, but who had not been able to accomplish anything. 
The other group was composed of Rouen merchants, headed by Jacques 
Muisson and the same Ezechiel de Caen who was soon to gain privi¬ 
leges in America. Muisson and Caen had pointed out the failure of the 
le Roy company to send ships or begin trade. They promised if they 
were granted privileges, to start voyages to the East immediately. The 
conflict of interests was solved by forming the two groups into a single 
company, endowed with all the privileges of le Roy and his associates, 
and possessed of a monopoly of the eastern trade which was to run 
for twelve years. 

The Flotte de Montmorency actually did send two expeditions to the 
East. One, which started out in 1616, was composed of two ships. Of 
these, one had been bought from the Dutch. It was manned in part by 
Dutch sailors and navigators and christened .*’Le Montmorency.” Both 
ships reached Bantam in 1617 and met there the united hostility of the 
Dutch, who forced the Dutch sailors and pilots to desert and refused 
to help repair the smaller ship. None the less, *’Le Montmorency” was 
able to secure a rich cargo at Bantam and Japara and return to France 
in 1618. When its cargo was sold, it paid for all the expenses of the 
voyage and netted the handsome profit of 400 percent. 

In 1619 the Flotte de Montmorency was reorganized somewhat, and it 

’•Those missing were not all dead; some had been left in the East for one reason 
or another. 
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sent out in that year an expedition of three ships. The results were less 
fortunaJe than the earlier voyage. One ship was captured and burned 
by the Dutch. One was sold to certain French merchants and sailors 
from Saint-Malo, who were found in the East. It too was captured by 
the Dutch. The third got back to France with a crew so horribly reduced 
in numbers and a cargo so small as to dampen considerably all ardor for 
the East India trade. It is true that the next year the Saint-Malo mer¬ 
chants sent another ship to the East. But its capture by the Dutch put a 
stop for a long while to eastern ventures from France.'^^ 

The reorganization of the Flotte de Montmorency in 1619 deserves, 
however, a moment’s notice. In this Ezechiel de Caen, Jacques Muisson, 
and Francois de Magny, a merchant of Paris, were leading spirits, and 
it was looked upon as the formation of a new company. In reference 
to it, the king wrote an official letter to the echevins and inhabitants 
of Rouen. The letter was dated December 6, 1618. It set forth that 
Henry IV, knowing that individual merchants were too weak to carry 
on the difficult East India trade, had planned a company in which the 
efforts of a number of merchants might be united. Previous projects 
had met with little success. But now a number of rich and powerful 
merchants were forming such a company. The king was prepared to 
grant them extensive and valuable privileges, including the exclusive 
right to trade with the East Indies. He expressed the wish that a meet¬ 
ing on the matter be held immediately, so that the merchants of Rouen 
might participate in the venture and send representatives to Paris to 
help to organize the expedition, which was to sail as soon as good 
weather came. 

Without any particular celerity, the council of the city of Rouen 
called a general assembly of the bourgeois and merchants of the town, 
which met on January 29, 1619. The king’s letter was read, and the 
various quarters of the city chose representatives to discuss the matter 
with the council. These representatives, the council, and members of 
the various judicial bodies, sent an answer to the king in which they 
thanked him for his letter, said that they would be glad to assist in the 
establishment and direction of such a company in so far as they could, 
and remarked that Rouen was an ideal spot from which to carry on 

Isambert, Recueil general des anctennes lots jranfaises, XVI, 78-82; Bonnassieux, 
Les Grands Compagnies de commerce j p. 257; La Ronciere, H/stoire de la marine 
frangais, 289-306; Fournier, Hydrographie, p. 337. 

”The ichevins were municipal officials, comparable in some respects to the English 
aldermen. 
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the East India trade. That their cooperation went further than words, 
there seems to be no evidence. It is probable that the effort to associate 
Paris and Rouen in an East India Company was in part due to the ex¬ 
ample of the Dutch East India Company, which was formed of cham¬ 
bers in various cities.*^® 

At the same time that these efforts were being made to establish the 
eastern trade, there was some interest in reviving the north African 
commerce and in re&tablishing the Bastion of France. Sanson Napollon, 
who became prominent in north African affairs under Richelieu, was 
traveling thg^ in 1620. At least one memoire urging the usefulness of 
the Bastion was turned an to the authorities. The author of the docu¬ 
ment pointed out that northern Africa was a valuable source of wheat 
when there was a famine in France, and that when the harvests were 
good in France, the grain could be sold profitably in Italy or Spain. 
The Bastion had been also an important center for trade in wax, leather, 
and other commodities. It had been lost through lack of support, and 
its restoration would greatly strengthen French commerce. 

The du Noyer project. —^There was one project of the period which 
by its scope made all the other proposals for commerce pale into insig¬ 
nificance. Under Henry IV a certain Francois du Noyer, sieur de Saint- 
Martin, had begun work on plans for the founding of a gigantic 
company. The king had listened to his ideas with interest. But it was not 
until 1613 that du Noyer laid a concrete project before the Council of 
State. So attractive was the scheme, or so eloquent was du Noyer, that 
a decree was issued by the Council of State on March 30, 1613, order¬ 
ing that the plans be investigated. In the next year, they were laid 
before the Estates General and approved by that body. Approval was 
also secured from the general of the galleys, the admirals, the prevot 
des marchands, and the echevins of Paris, as well as from numerous 
business men. To du Noyer himself was given the title of Controleur 
General de Commerce, which LaflPemas had borne before him.'^® 

’"Fournier, Hydrographie, p. 337; ’’Nouvelles acquisitions frangaises" ("Collection 
Margry"), No. 9387, fob. B, C, D, E. 

” "Manuscrits frangais," No. 16,164, fob. 24-25. The memoire is unsigned. It is 
dated Dec., 1620. 

’"For the material on the du Noyer project, see: "Manuscrits frangais," No. 17,329, 
fob. 215-307; "Manuscrits frangais," No. 18,592, fob. 5-31, 48-113. The material 
on this project is discussed at considerable length, both because of its intrinsic im¬ 
portance and because no treatment of it is available, save for a page or two in La 
Ronciere, Histoire de la marine frangaise, IV, 481-84, 501-2. 
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The company, as originally planned by du Noyer, was to be called 
the Royale Compagnie jran^aise du S. Sepulchre de Hierusalem. The 
purpose of the company was outlined broadly as being for ''the estab¬ 
lishment of general commerce both by sea and by land, and of various 
sorts of manufactures and projects within and without the kingdom." 
Its full scope can be portrayed only by giving an analysis of the sixty- 
three articles, or propositions, which du Noyer drew up: 

1. The company was to equip and have at sea forty-five vessels within 
three years. The king was to be paid 10 percent of all profits in lieu of 
dues and taxes. 

2. ’Tor the pleasure of the king and the embellishment of the Louvre,” 
the company was to make a large park behind and around that royal dwell¬ 
ing. It was also to construct broad ways and canals leading to the Bois de 
Boulogne, the Chatelet, and the Bois de Vincennes. 

3. It was to build quais along the Seine and canals leading therefrom. 
It could also construct there houses, and workshops for artisans, who were 
to be free from all guild regulations. 

4-7. It was to enclose nine fauxbourgs within the walls of Paris. It was 
to make a canal across the bend of the Seine, thus decreasing the distance 
from Paris to Rouen by twenty leagues. It was to take over various other 
canal projects in and around Paris. It was to make various rivers navigable. 
It was to construct a canal joining the ocean and the Mediterranean. 

8. It was to rebuild the sewers of Paris. 

9. It could build tanneries and slaughterhouses in Paris and elsewhere, 
and manufacture violin strings and tennis rackets. 

10. It could put up mills of any sort on canals and rivers. 

11. Those benefited by the various public improvements were to help 
bear the cost. 

12. All abandoned quarries in or near Paris were to be turned over 
to the company. 

13. The king was to give the company 400 arpents of woodland. 

14-18. The company was to establish free schools, hospitals, veterans* 

homes, colleges, seminaries, poorhouses, and other institutions in France and 
in the colonies. 

19. The company was to have the right to capture vagabonds and beg¬ 
gars and to take them to the colonies. 

20-21. Criminals were to be condemned to serve the company in the 
colonies, and persons sentenced to death were to be turned over to it to serve 
in its mines. 

22-23. Unoccupied crown lands in the Pyrenees were to be turned over 
to the company, so that it might exploit their mineral and timber re¬ 
sources. 

24. The company was to have control over all the mines in France and in 
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the colonies. The king was to triple the duties on foreign mineral products 
so as to help the company. 

25. All ships trading to the colonies were to transport thither, free of 
charge, men and goods for the company. 

26. The company was to have the right to make munitions. 

27. It was to clean the streets of Paris and to receive 100,000 livres a 
year for that service. 

28-32. The company was to have the sole right to run public coaches in 
France. It could transport goods, and establish warehouses, depots, offices, 
and so forth, in Paris and other cities. 

33. The company could hold four fairs a year at Paris, with the same 
privileges asIRe fairs at Lyon. 

34-36. The company could lend money. It could also receive money from 
an individual, guaranteeing either to pay him 16 percent interest as long as 
he lived, or to pay hinr the capital sixfold at the end of sixteen years, if he 
were still alive. 

37. It was to establish a passport and identity service for all Frenchmen 
traveling outside their native towns, in order to prevent crime, aid in secur¬ 
ing employment, and so on. 

38. All business men were to use for their official documents stamped 
paper provided by the company. 

39. The company was to have the monopoly of the sale of playing cards 
and dice. 

40. It could make cloth, and it was to regulate the manufacture, prepara¬ 
tion, and dyeing of all cloth, so that standards of quality might be upheld 
both for the domestic and the foreign market. 

41-42. Only cloth that had been dyed was to be exported, and only 
undyed foreign cloth was to be imported, so as to help the French dyers 
and woad producers. 

43. No wool was to be exported. 

44. All the regulations enumerated in articles 41 and 42 were to apply 
to linens, cottons, and silks, as well as to woolens. 

45. The company was to supervise all dyeing. 

46. It was to regulate the manufacture of linen. 

47. No rawhides were to be exported. They were to be tanned in France 
under the supervision of the company, which would inspect all leather made 
and control it by affixing marks thereto. 

48. No rags were to be exported, so that the French would supply the 
foreigners with paper, not the raw material therefor. All paper was to be 
marked by its makers so that quality might be maintained. 

49. The company was to have control of the manufacture and use of all 
barrels and casks and other measures for or containers of wine. 

50. All makers of all fabrics were to mark them with lead seals bearing 
the name of the manufacturer. Agents of the company were to counter- 
mark them. Thus quality would be kept up, and the French public pro- 
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tected. Further, exports would be increased and sixty times more money 
would flow into France. 

51. The king agreed to order the municipal officials of Paris to build a 
ship and put it into the company. They would be authorized to engage for 
that purpose 50,000 or 60,000 livres of the city’s octroi. Such a step would 
help to restore the commerce of Paris. 

52. Hotel-owners, innkeepers, and wine merchants would be allowed to 
buy and sell wine freely for eight months of the year. In return for this 
privilege, they were to invest certain sums in the company, on which they 
would be paid 5 percent. 

53. All bankrupts who, by agreement with their creditors, had managed to 
salvage something from the wreckage, were to be forced to invest in the 
company. 

54. The king was to pardon one hundred criminals, who were thence¬ 
forth to serve the company with their persons and their property. 

55. All Frenchmen who were banished might return to France by paying, 
or by serving, the company. 

56. No one would impair his status as a noble by entering the company. 

57. Those who carried on trade contrary to their rank and privileges were 
to be forced to enter the company. 

58. Foreigners entering the company were to be reputed naturalized 
citizens. 

59. One hundred associates of the company were to be made nobles with¬ 
out cost. 

60. No ships or goods of the company were to be seized or held, save 
by a court decree. 

61. Directors, members, and officers of tlie company were to have cases 
involving them tried before a special tribunal. 

62. At the pleasure of the king, the company might carry on other proj¬ 
ects outlined by du Noyer. 

63. The company was to use one-third of its profits to build and sup¬ 
port warships, to sweep the seas clear of pirates, to make discoveries and 
conquests, and to conduct other pious works. 

In a pamphlet composed in 1615 by du Noyer and presented by him 
to the king, the expected achievements of the company were outlined. 
It was drawn on thoroughly practical lines, insisted its proponent, for 
it was modeled after companies actually in operation at Seville, Lisbon, 
Genoa, Amsterdam, and London. It was quite possible that under the 
main company, special small companies might be formed to carry on 
particular projects. Within ten years, du Noyer was sure, the company 
would have completed a large number of reforms and improvements. 
It would have put through a great variety of public works, built up 
commerce, taken the dishonesty out of manufacturing, cleaned up Paris, 
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opened mines, planted fruit trees and mulberries, removed from France 
all beggars and vagabonds, cared for the disabled poor, and increased 
the wealth of the country. Best of all, within "four or five years at the 
latest," it would have reduced the taxes of the nation by 75 percent. 

So seriously were the plans and claims of du Noyer received that 
for it, the Commission or Chamber of Commerce formed by Barthdemy 
de Laffemas was revived. On November 20, 1616, the king issued 
letters patent, in which he set forth that the great work of the Chamber 
of Commerce created under Henry IV had been interrupted by the 
death of liiat monarch. "Nevertheless," went on the letters patent, 
"some of our most loyal subjects, who recognized the good and utility 
which might be hoped for from it, have not ceased, while waiting until 
this organization could be restored, to write and draw up memoires on 
things deemed necessary for the embellishments, enrichment, and sound 
establishment of affairs in this kingdom." 

Among those who had been busy on such work, declared the letters 
patent, du Noyer and his associates had been outstanding. They had 
drawn up plans for restoring commerce, justice, charity, Christianity, 
and good order. The Council of State had studied these plans and found 
them good, as had a number of other authorities. The Chamber of Com¬ 
merce was therefore reconstituted, and ordered to examine all matters 
pertaining to commerce by land and sea, arts and crafts, manufactures, 
taxation, the royal domain, relief of subjects, new trade in foreign 
lands, and the creation of companies such as those organized in other 
countries. In particular it was to study the projects of du Noyer. 

The Chamber was to meet in the Chambre de Saint-Louis in the 
Palais de Justice in Paris. It was to be composed of twenty-five mem¬ 
bers, who were named in the letters patent. They were, for the most 
part, royal officials and members of the various royal courts at Paris. 
Isaac de Laffemas, son of Barthelemy, was to act as procureur of this 
Chamber, in virtue of a commission of February 22, 1609, appointing 
him to that position in the old Chamber. 

On August 8, 1617, the reconstituted Chamber of Commerce, appar¬ 
ently after mature deliberations, approved the project of du Noyer in 
all its essential parts. It stated that du Noyer had promised to put on 
the sea fifteen ships a year for three years, making a total of forty-five. 
It advised that all persons carrying on commerce be obliged to invest 
their money exclusively in du Noyer’s company. It suggested that the 
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king write to the municipal officials of all cities, urging them to join 
the company and to provide it with ships and money. It declared that 
the company should be allowed to recover all taxes, tolls, and dues 
illegally collected by individuals in the past ten years. The company 
should also be allowed to collect tolls on all canals built by it, and on 
all rivers made navigable by it. All cities should be required to pay 
to the company such sums as they would have spent on the poor and 
vagabonds, of which the company would relieve them. In taking over 
the offices of the markers of leather and the gaugers of wine, the com¬ 
pany should indemnify these officials. The king should collect no dues 
from the four great fairs to be held at Paris, but should be satisfied 
with his tenth of the company’s profits. In taking over mines, the com¬ 
pany should compensate the owners. All those who had gone bankrupt 
within the last twenty years should be obliged to invest one-fifth of their 
property in the company. 

In another meeting, held June 26, 1618, the Chamber reiterated its 
approval of the du Noyer project and made some additional sugges¬ 
tions. It advised that the company should be allowed to recover and 
enjoy, for sixteen years, all lands usurped from the royal domain or 
from the Church, All new appointees to church benefices should be re¬ 
quired to invest one-fifth of their first year’s income in the company. The 
company should be allowed to collect certain feudal dues, and should 
receive one-half thereof. It should be permitted to seek out usurers and 
force them to invest in the company. It should be granted the right to 
collect and to use for its own benefit certain fees and dues, such as 
those for the establishment of hotels and cabarets. At a third meeting, 
just a year later, the Chamber again expressed its approval of the prop¬ 
ositions of du Noyer and again set down a number of the additional 
suggestions which it had already made. 

Meanwhile du Noyer had been busy at Paris meeting people and of¬ 
ficials, discussing his project, and carrying on propaganda for it. In 
1616 he had published a pamphlet of 146 pages, in which he set forth 
the plans for his company, urged the value of it, and sought to attract 
investors.^® In it he advanced some interesting arguments in behalf of 

It bore the following title: "Articles, moyens, et raisons approuvez par les Estats 
G^n^raux, que pr^sente au Roy Francois du Noyer, sieur de S. Martin pour la premiere 
partie de ses propositions & offres i fin d’establir a Paris pour la France la Royale 
Compagnie Frangoise pour faire le commerce g^n^ral tant par mer que par terre, & 
autres entreprises & am^nagemens: la quelle compagnie sera regie & gouvern^ par 
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his proposal. First, du Noyer pointed out the value of cooperative effort. 
Men being weak, it was natural for them to join together and unite 
their powers. In fact Adam and Eve were the first company. All ancient 
authorities, including ones as diverse as Plato and Solomon, could be 
summoned to testify to the value of companies. The du Noyer organi¬ 
zation would be, for France, a sort of company to end all companies, 
for it would carry on all the business that was being done by small 
companies or partnerships. Like the king, it would be unique and 
universal. 

The capital for the company, said du Noyer, would come from pri¬ 
vate investors^and from grants of all sorts by the king. The amount 
necessary was not certain, but probably a million and a half livres would 
be a good start. Those who invested in the company would share in its 
profits; those who lent it money would merely draw interest. Investors 
would be allowed to withdraw only by selling their shares to other indi¬ 
viduals. Thus the company’s capital would be preserved intact, as was 
done in the foreign companies after which this one was modeled. 
Investors were to be given a voice in the control of the company. 

It was impossible to detail all the future activities of the company, 
declared du Noyer. But it could be said in general that it would trade 
in cloth, metals, drugs, sugar, spices, wine, hardware, dyes, leather, fur, 
grain, wood, and all other commodities which commanded a good mar¬ 
ket. It would carry on commerce all over France and with all European 
countries, as well as with China, Persia, the Indies, Newfoundland, 
Turkey, Muscovy, the Moluccas, and Barbary. In fact, it would special¬ 
ize in trade to distant parts, since such commerce brought in the largest 
profits. By extending French commerce in this fashion, the company 
would put an end to the existing situation, in which the French were 
mere valets to the Spanish, English, and Dutch. It would secure more 
goods for France at lower prices. It would stop piracy and make all seas 
safe for French ships. It would make the name of the king of France 
so feared that when a ship flew the "banners of France," not only would 
all men give it a wide berth, but also the very tempests would become 
calm before it. Voyages to the Indies would come to be nothing more 
for the French than "pleasant excursions." 

les directeurs que seront pris & choisis de personnes notables des premiers qui entreront 
en icelle avec Messieurs les prevost des Marchands & Cchevins de la dite ville: & tout 
ainsi qu’il se pratique ^s compagnies estrangeres a I’instar desquelles elle sera form^e.” 
This pamphlet is to be found in ’’Manuscrits francais," No. 18,592, fols. 48 ff. 
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The nations of China, India, America, and Canada were prepared, 
according to du Noyer, to receive the French with open arms. ’‘These 
pagans are simple folk and debonair,” he declared, ’’who, with the 
good opinion they have of the French, will receive them amiably, and, 
if any resist, they will be easy to conquer.” It was the duty of the 
French, as ’’the eldest sons of the Church,” to carry Christianity to the 
heathen. 

The possibilities of commerce, colonization, and conquest seemed un¬ 
limited to du Noyer. He knew ways, he announced rather mysteriously, 
to conquer the Turkish Empire, as the French had already done in the 
time of the Crusades. In the lands that they might reconquer, such as 
Constantinople and Trebizond, the French would find not only wealth, 
but also Christian women who were ’’extremely beautiful and nice.” 
The fisheries of the New World, the forests and fertile lands of Can¬ 
ada, the rich soil of the West Indies, were waiting to be exploited by 
the French. The Northwest Passage would certainly be discovered, and 
French ships plying westward would encounter there other French mer¬ 
chantmen, plowing homeward, deep-laden with rich cargoes. 

All in all, du Noyer, insisted, the company presented the best oppor¬ 
tunity for investment ever offered the French, for it combined all forms 
of investment. Nobles might put in their money without fear of impair¬ 
ing their status, since the king himself would be a shareholder. Such 
an opportunity should attract all classes. It was to be hoped that women, 
even, would sell their jewelry and their gauds and invest the proceeds 
in the company, for thus they would, with safety, secure a large return 
such as they could scarce obtain from any other source. 

As a result of du Noyer’s incessant propaganda, and more especially 
of the favorable view taken of the proposals in the first report of the 
Chamber of Commerce (August 8, 1617), the Council of State, on 
February 14, 1618, granted its approval to a large part of the du Noyer 
proposals, as summed up in twenty-eight articles. Some of these articles 
show how serious the official view of the whole project was. 

By the first article the king was to become titular head of the com¬ 
pany, and he was also to invest in it a sum of money, on which he 
would receive dividends like the other investors, in addition to the tenth 
of all profits which he was to be given as king. By the second article 
this sum was fixed as ”a million in gold.” In return for this sum the 
directors, who were to be chosen from among the most substantial citi- 
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zens, were to guarantee to put on the sea thirty large ships, ranging 
from 400 to 1,200 tons in size, as well as a number of smaller ones. 
By the fourth article the king promised to urge all the cities of France 
to contribute ships to the company; such ships were to be armed with 

the town cannon. By the fifth and sixth articles the king granted the 

company four free fairs a year at Paris, and the playing-card and dice 
monopolies. The seventh article promised a patent of nobility to the 

fifty persons who should first put a ship of at least 150 tons into the 

company. The eighth provided that all persons engaged in commerce to 
distant parts niust join the company. Those who, contrary to their status, 
were engaged in trade were bound by the ninth article to put their cap¬ 
ital into the company within six months. 

The next five articles declared that no one entering the company 
would impair his status as a noble, that foreigners joining it would be 
thereby naturalized, that the company might exploit the coral fisheries 
of the Mediterranean, that the king would recall to France all French 
sailors who were serving abroad, and that the company might make 
cannon and munitions. The fifteenth article provided that the company 
might exploit all the mines of France, but that it must indemnify the 
owners. The next three articles allowed the company to lend money, and 
to receive it in return for the annuities and endowments suggested by 
du Noyer. The next six articles permitted the company to demand 
money, services, or investments from those who had collected tolls 
illegally or sold goods illegally, and from usurers, bankrupts, criminals, 
and banished persons. The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth articles pro¬ 
vided that certain feudal dues, such as those of aubaine and of bastardy, 
were to be collected by the company and the proceeds invested in it, 
one-half to the credit of the king, one-half to the credit of the person 
paying them. The last two articles provided that the company could do 
all kinds of business, and that all vagabonds and poor people supported 
at public expense were to be turned over to the company. 

These articles, though they represented an actual legal grant of rights 
and powers, seem to have produced no immediate results. But in 1620 
still further official actions concerning the company were taken. On 
October 24 of that year the Council of State issued a decree approving 
the articles drawn up by du Noyer. On November 2 it issued another 
decree, stating that since the project had been repeatedly approved, it 
only remained to get the company started. For this the chief thing was 
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to secure the aid of the various cities of France in the way of ships, 
provisions, money, cannon, and goods. To secure such contributions, 
letters were to be sent to all municipal and local officials, urging that 
they cooperate in the formation of the company. 

On November 24 the king sent out a letter addressed to municipal 
and royal officials all over France. In it he related how his father, 
Henry IV, had sought to build up the commerce and the maritime 
strength of France. This work, said the king, had been taken up by 
du Noyer, who had elaborated plans and secured their approval by the 
Chamber of Commerce. Du Noyer’s company planned to carry on the 
East India trade, take up the whale and coral fisheries, found colonies, 
and protect shipping. The company expected to have forty-five large 
ships on the sea in three years. To this number the king hoped that 
each city of France would contribute at least one. Every city was there¬ 
fore to hold a general assembly of officials and leading citizens, to see 
what could be done toward supplying such a ship, or toward contri¬ 
butions in money. The money might be raised, the king suggested, by 
subscription, by a tax, or by borrowing. It should also be made clear that 
individual subscriptions would be welcomed. Directors®® had already 
been appointed, and were prepared to receive money and carry on the 
business of the company. 

About three months later the prevot des marchands and the echevins 
of Paris ordered it announced by public criers throughout the streets 
of the city that du Noyer’s company had been organized, and that trust¬ 
worthy individuals had been appointed to receive subscriptions and to 
direct the business. The names, offices, and office hours of the directors 
were given, so that investors might know whither to take their funds. 
It was further proclaimed that the company was ready to enlist all pro¬ 
spective colonists of any age and of either sex. 

The response to the announcement of the company was apparently 
not overenthusiastic, for a decree of the Council of State of Novem¬ 
ber 18, 1621, sought to provide a new means of raising funds. The 
cities, according to the decree, had replied to the king that because of 
lack of funds they were unable to contribute to the company. To meet 
this situation, the Chamber of Commerce had advised that all frontier 
or port cities be allowed, for eight or ten years, to levy a duty of 2 per- 

" They were all inhabitants of Paris. Their names were Desportes, Beuilliers, Castille, 
Villmareuil, Gamin, Saintot, le Mague aine, Camus, Magny, Renaut, du Poux, and 
Cosnier. 
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cent or of 23-^ percent on all goods passing through. Once these taxes 
were granted by the king, the cities could raise the money immediately 
by farming them. All sums so raised were to be invested at once in the 
company. The decree announced that the king was ready to authorize 
such taxes, and urged all municipal officials to meet and decide on the 
form and amount of the levies. 

Plans for the company were going forward at the end of 1621, for 
on the last day of December, the king issued letters patent announcing 
that du Noyer’s company was prepared to undertake the transportation 
of goods frona place to place. Merchants were urged to see those in 
charge of local bureaus of the company as to the terms of such transport. 
Municipal officials were again ordered to meet and to decide how they 
were going to raise moiiey for the company. They were directed to re¬ 
port the results of their deliberations within six weeks. 

During the next year an effort was still being made to enlist the sup¬ 
port of the cities. The prevot des marchands and the echevins of Paris 
on October 25, 1622, addressed a circular letter to the other cities of 
France. They said that the king, at the request of du Noyer, had sent 
them all the documents concerning the company and had urged them 
to aid it. They were planning to contribute, and they hoped that the 
other cities would join them and put in ships and money, that the re¬ 
sults might be worthy of the king, who was heading the company. They 
were sure that the effort was worth while, since once the company was 
in operation it would relieve the poor, employ the idle, convert the 
pagans, and provide a market for the surplus products of France. The 
company itself was founded on a solid basis of privileges and royal 
grants. The king had appointed sound and trustworthy persons to direct 
it. They themselves would give their share toward the capital of the 
company as soon as they heard what the other cities were going to do. 

On the same date du Noyer, as Controleur General du Commerce, 
sent out a letter to all the cities. He rehearsed the reasons for founding 
the company, pointed out that such a big organization would be so strong 
that it could not lose money, and predicted that it would make a 
profit of 100 percent a year in its trade to the East and West Indies 
alone. Such trade was nothing new. The Dutch were already carrying 
it on. French ships had already visited the Indies and had paved the 
way for the commerce of the company. Stressing the pious work of 
converting the savages, du Noyer called on the cities to contribute in 
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behalf of God, king, and country. It is noteworthy that by this time 
more and more stress was being laid on the commercial aspects of the 
company, and especially on the trade with the Indies. The manufactur¬ 
ing, mining, and public-work projects were gradually dropping into 
the background. Indeed the name of the company had been changed, 
and it was now known as the Royalle Compagnie de la Navigation et 
Commerce pour les Voyages de Long Cours. 

Toward the end of 1622 du Noyer seems to have abandoned his 
effort to enlist all the cities of France in his company and to have con¬ 
centrated his attention on Brittany. The project was laid before the 
Estates of Brittany and discussed at great length. Du Noyer himself 
appeared at a meeting of the Estates held at the end of December, 1622, 
to argue in behalf of his proposals. 

Du Noyer told the Bretons that France was peculiarly fitted for com¬ 
merce, and that Brittany was the most suitable part of France. He 
stressed the advantages of such a company as he was proposing, and 
said that it could be organized with Paris and Brittany as coequal cen¬ 
ters, each with one-half of the directors, each with complete accounts, 
and so on. Such a company would be able to stop the piratical attacks 
that were destroying Breton commerce. He waxed enthusiastic over the 
commercial possibilities, pointing out that the Venetians and the Gen¬ 
oese were able to get white woolens from France, send them to the East 
by the difficult and expensive overland route, and still make a profit of 
100 percent. France could carry on the trade with Persia, Arabia, China, 
and Java by sea, and hope to win much greater rewards. Bantam was 
an ideal center for such trade, and the powerful king of that city, 
though hostile to the English and Dutch, was amicably inclined toward 
the French. 

But the East Indies were not the only field. Du Noyer pointed out 
that the Dutch and the Danes had taken the whale fisheries away from 
the French, and that the English, already established in ’’Virginye,*’ 
were hoping to exclude them from North America and to monopolize 
its cod fisheries, mines, forests, and fur trade. To found suitable col¬ 
onies in America and to win their just share of commerce for the French 
in so many areas, only a great and strong company would suffice. 

The king had arranged, du Noyer explained, to allow the cities to 
levy new taxes and to use the proceeds for investment in the company. 
Part of the money could be employed to teach to the poor, crafts useful 
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for colonists, and to convert the savages. The opportunity for great 
wealth and power lay before Brittany if she would seize ’’fortune by the 
hair” and not let it ’’escape from her hands.” 

The Estates asked du Noyer how he proposed to employ the idle 
poor for the benefit of the company. He replied that they would be 
taken to the colonies and used in work on the sea and on the land, in 
the mines, fur trade, and fisheries. There was in New France alone 
’’twenty times more fishing” than in France. These poor needed educa¬ 
tion and training, not only in work but also in religious duties. In fact, 
the company ^ould always keep pious projects in mind. As soon as a 
ship landed at a point in one of the new lands, it would build a fort 
and a church, and set the poor to work on productive enterprises. If 
the poor did not want to work, their only alternative would be starva¬ 
tion. They would be forced to labor for two or three years, or until the 
company had won back all the sums expended on them, plus lOO per¬ 
cent profit. Then they would be given land and become true colonists. 
The company would not confine its efforts to New France; it would 
people better and richer places as well. 

Du Noyer urged that the company should be so well advertised in 
Brittany that everyone would want to put into it goods, ships, or money. 
Every shipowner who put in a ship would be credited with the value 
of his vessel. In a sense, therefore, he would be making his ship ever¬ 
lasting, since the company and its capital would be permanent. He 
pointed out also that the merchants of Saint-Malo were henceforth for¬ 
bidden to trade with the East Indies save by entering the company. 
Whereupon the deputies of Saint-Malo remarked ’’that there was much 
loss on these long voyages to the East Indies.” 

This allegation du Noyer denied vehemently, claiming that there was 
a 200 percent profit on such voyages. In this statement the procureur 
sindic of the Estates bore him out, saying that in a judgment granted 
against Holland for the capture of a Breton ship returning from the 
East Indies, it had been established that if the ship had not been cap¬ 
tured, the profits would have been 200 percent. 

The Estates appointed a committee to confer with du Noyer and to 
go into the matter of the project more deeply. They asked that he pro¬ 
duce the essential documents bearing on the company, so that they 
might give authoritative information on the subject to their home cities. 
Du Noyer wished the Estates to authorize him to treat on their behalf 
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for the entrance of Brittany into the company. But the Estates contented 
themselves with ordering the proceedings on the company, and all docu¬ 
ments relating to it, to be printed. They agreed, however, to urge the 
cities to join, and to lay before them five reasons for believing that the 
company was certain to make profits. First, there was a 200 percent 
profit in the trade proposed for the company. Second, with such returns 
in view, the voyages could profitably be insured at rates of 12 to 15 
percent, and all loss thus prevented. Third, the privileges granted to 
the company were, for the most part, perpetual. Fourth, big companies 
never lost money, for if one venture turned out badly, the loss would 
be more than covered by the profits of other ventures. Fifth, the king, 
as head of the company, would know how to preserve and maintain it. 

The proceedings of the Estates as to the company were printed in 
1623 in a large pamphlet, which included a number of documents and 
much other material on the project. In it was a letter, dating from early 
in 1623, from du Noyer to the Breton cities, in which he urged them 
to support the company, stressed the profits that would be made, and 
pointed out that the company would protect Breton shipping. In it also 
was what can be described only as a prospectus, written by du Noyer 
to encourage the Bretons to come into the company. Though a large 
part of his arguments was about the same as the material he had already 
presented in earlier pamphlets, he also added some new matter. 

As to the capital of the company, du Noyer claimed that 600,000 
to 700,000 livres had been promised already. Even if only 1,000,000 or 
1,500,000 livres were subscribed at first, that was enough, and more 
would soon come in, "It takes little leaven," he wrote, "to make a large 
lump of dough profitable." 

The company, du Noyer insisted, would supersede all previous small, 
competing companies. It would be a real, royal company, single and 
universal like the king, and it would be a Paris-Brittany organization. 
In it all profits and losses would be shared, and there would be no more 
jealousy nor competition than in a well-ordered family. The stock of 
the company would be transferable, like the rentes of the Hotel de 
Vtiley so that anyone who "grew tired of the company" could sell 
his shares and retire from it. Furthermore, although the company would 

^ These rentes were governmental obligations on which the interest was payable at 
the Hotel de Ville in Paris. They enjoyed a better reputation than other French 
government obligations, which is probably the reason why du Noyer used them for 
purposes of comparison. 
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many different types of commerce, the investor would be 
allowed to indicate, if he desired, in what kind of trade he wished his 
money used, and separate books would be kept for each sort of enter¬ 
prise. 

No detailed account of the future activities of the company was pos¬ 
sible, said du Noyer, for they would be as varied as the products of 
France. It would deal in all commodities and trade everywhere, al¬ 
though special emphasis would be laid on commerce with the New 
World and with the East. In general it would send out of France those 
goods of wjyjch there was a surplus, and bring back such things as 
'gold, silver, pearls, jq^wels, silks, sugar, drugs, spices, dyes, leather, 
furs, wax, fish, cabinet wood, firewood,” and the like. This diversity of 
commerce would rnalse not only for safety but also for big profits. The 
rewards would be really attractive, because the company would be carry¬ 
ing on trade which would “bring in loo and 200 percent a year, as 
judged by the Estates of Brittany; that is getting rich quickly.” Those 
who troubled their consciences and broke the laws by taking 8 or 10 
percent interest on risky and usurious loans would do much better to 
invest in the company, where the profits would be not only lawful 
but also legitimate. In fact shares in the company would be a better 
and a safer investment than land or houses. It was a suitable invest¬ 
ment for all classes that had money—nobles, bourgeois, churchmen, 
and women. 

Again du Noyer suggested that women should sell their jewelry and 
invest the proceeds in the company. To make the golden calf, the 
daughters of Israel gave their ornaments. To save the state, the Roman 
matrons did likewise. Why should not the women of France do the 
same thing to support this great company, especially when the returns 
they would get would soon enable them to buy two or three times the 
amount of jewelry they had sacrificed? Even servants, declared du 
Noyer, would do better to invest their wages in the company than to 
leave them with their masters or carry them about. 

Despite all his efforts and appeals, du Noyer seems to have been 
unable to stir the Bretons into activity. In fact before the general apathy 
even du Noyer’s faith in his company might well have wavered. In 
1624 Richelieu came to power, and for four years the commercial 
projects of the cardinal received so much attention that no one seems to 
have bothered about du Noyer or his company. But apparently du Noyer 
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worked on, for on March 3, 1628, he secured a letter from the king 
directing the Chamber of Commerce to draw up an edict based on the 
advice and opinions of du Noyer, and giving concrete form to the ideas 
on which he had so long been working. 

Though the king recommended celerity, the Chamber of Commerce 
lacked either interest or organization, for its secretary did not register 
the receipt of the letter until January 7, 1629. In March the Chamber 
did get to work and drew up an edict, which in its eighty-five articles 
included almost all the old propositions of du Noyer and a few new 
ones. Among the innovations were clauses giving the company power 
to make treaties with foreign potentates, to raise sugar cane, and to 
establish entrepots on islands between France and India. The company 
was also to be required to support ecclesiastics in the colonies, to free 
all the French slaves held by the Barbary pirates, and to provide ade¬ 
quate instruction in navigation. To the company the king was to grant 
a steady and assured income of 400,000 livres a year from the returns 
of the cinq grosses fermes. 

Du Noyer now had a comprehensive edict establishing his company, 
all ready for the royal signature that would have put it into effect. It 
must have been tantalizing in the extreme for him to think that a few 
pen strokes by Louis XIII would bring the company into existence, for 
despite all his disappointments and despite the failure of Richelieu’s 
companies, which had been established by edict, du Noyer seems to 
have retained to the end an unbounded confidence in the possibility 
of founding companies by royal fiat. But though du Noyer seems to 
have secured at least two audiences with the king, the royal signature 
was not forthcoming. 

Just why the edict was not signed is not clear. Perhaps the king and 
Richelieu were busy on other matters. Perhaps they were disillusioned 
about the prospects of big royal companies. Perhaps Richelieu felt that 
if any companies were to be founded, he would do the founding. Per¬ 
haps everyone was a little tired of du Noyer’s importunities. Du Noyer 
had been working on his plans for years, with unquenchable enthusi¬ 
asm. He had summed up in one vast project most of the economic 
thinking of his generation. He had unquestionably supplied much of 
the inspiration for Richelieu’s own grandiose companies. He had fore¬ 
shadowed many of the plans and methods of Colbert. But, like other 
enthusiasts, he had probably grown a trifle wearisome. Then, too, 
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France was getting more and more deeply involved in the Thirty Years* 
War, and economic projects were being somewhat neglected. 

In September, 1633, however, du Noyer was still trying to secure 
royal approval for his edict. In that month he wrote a letter to 
Louis XIII, signing himself promoteur genial de vostre chamhre du 
commerce. In it, for the first time, he seemed to be getting a little dis¬ 
couraged. He spoke of the expenses under which he had labored in 
elaborating his project. He claimed that the edict had been approved at 
several meetings of the Chamber of Commerce. He mentioned his long 
experience oi, thirty years in work on such propositions. He assured 
the king that Richelieu had shown the liveliest interest in his plans. 
He declared that they had been so often approved that there could be 
nothing wrong with them. He announced his willingness to write 
’’thirty or forty little articles” to convince the king and his council of 
the benefits which would be derived from the company. With some¬ 
thing of the old optimism, he spoke of the profits, which would surely 
exceed 100 percent, of the great number of savages who would be 
converted, and the multitudes of poor who would be employed. 
His estimates of the effect of the company on the merchant marine 
had risen, for he insisted that in average times the company would 
have on the sea 1,000 ships, manned by 200,000 sailors. In the name 
of God, of the unconverted savages, and of all Frenchmen, he begged 
the king for another audience. 

That he did not secure it is clear, since later, in 1634, he wrote, and 
had printed, two open letters to the king, between the lines of which 
one can see the picture of du Noyer, old and weary but still hoping, 
striving still but scorned by all, ever an enthusiast but now without an 
audience. One can even imagine him drinking a penny pot of wine in 
a tavern near the Louvre, hoping to meet some person who would help 
him, and discoursing to any who would listen of the golden profits of 
the Indies trade, or the great scheme of the canal to join the two seas, 
or the wealth of the mines of America. In these letters he repeated some 
of his rosiest claims. He told the king, for instance, that the company 
would increase the royal revenues by 20,000,000. But the end of one 
letter tells the story, for du Noyer wrote: 

Your Majesty is again very humbly begged to take an interest in this 
affair and in me, and to protect us as you have promised from time to 
time. . . . All those who have access to His Majesty and have the honor to 
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be known by him are prayed to beg him to see this letter, Request, Ordinance 
and Edict, and to hear mention of them, and to have them executed; as also 
Monsieur the Keeper of the Seals to give confirmation to this edict for 
the service of His Majesty; also sieur Lucas to find the right time to have 
the king read or listen to them all on several occasions so that His Majesty, 
being well informed, will see to the execution of the edict and the establish¬ 
ment of the Company. 

The end of du Noyer’s project falls well outside the period under 
discussion, but it has seemed best to relate it at this point, that the story 
of the most extravagant of the projects which burgeoned in the years 
1610 to 1624 might be complete. All the efforts to increase the pros¬ 
perity of France during those years, however, were not on so grand a 
scale. For instance, in 1617, the Admiralty Court of Calais and Rouen 
ruled that when at a French harbor there were goods to be sent by sea, 
they should be loaded on French, not on foreign, ships. A group of 
Dutch, English, and Flemish shipowners appealed the matter to the 
Parlement of Rouen. On June 3, 1617, this court upheld the ruling and 
ordered that in Rouen and all other parts of the province French ships 
should have the preference.®^ 

Such preferential treatment was in accord with the dominant mer¬ 
cantilist theories and paralleled the regulations in force in contemporary 
England. In another instance an effort was made to give the French 
fishermen a similar advantage over their foreign competitors. In 1623 
the Admiral Montmorency issued an order forbidding all persons to 
buy salt fish from foreigners. The reasons given for this action were, 
first, that foreigners preserved their fish with Spanish and Portuguese 
salt, thereby reducing the market for French salt; second, that fish pre¬ 
pared with foreign salt were corrosive and harmful to the health. This 
regulation was aimed particularly at the Dutch, who were the leading 
competitors of the French in the home market.®® 

Some regulations were aimed, too, at non-French elements within 
France. Letters patent were issued on April 23, 1615, in which the 
king ordered all Jews to leave France. He was, he declared, merely 
following out the traditional policy of the kings of France. The Jews 
were given thirty days to leave the country. Those who did not obey 
were to be subject to the death penalty.®^ 

Internal development .—In the field of internal development, a spo- 

“A D XI, No. 9, liasse 3. “Fournier, Hydrograph'te, p. 342. 

“ ”Manu 5 Cfits frangais," No. 18,599, fols. 390 - 94 * 
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radic attempt was made to carry on the policies built up in the sixteenth 
century and under Henry IV. The sumptuary legislation against luxury 
was continued. In 1613 an edict was issued forbidding the use of em¬ 
broideries of gold, silver, or silk. Ten years later a royal declaration 
was put forth prohibiting the use of embroidery and lace, gold and 
silver lacc, gilded and silvered ornaments, and Milan gold thread. 
Forty days grace was granted, after which the declaration was to be 
rigidly enforced.®® 

In quite another sphere, a man who was endeavoring to carry out 
a plan inai^gprated under Henry IV was having difficulties. Humphrey 
Bradley, the drainer of marshes, found his work brought to a standstill 
by lack of royal support. He wrote the king, pointing out the value of 
the work, reminding him that he had come to France at the behest of 
the late ruler, and asking for 40,000 livres with which to push the work 
forward. While such help as he received was probably limited, he was 
not thoroughly disheartened, for some years later he was still at work 
on his marshes.®® 

On the other hand, a good deal was accomplished in the matter of 
poor relief. By royal mandate in 1612, an elaborate system of work- 
houses and poorhouses was adumbrated. It was asserted that "sturdy 
beggars," instead of trying to earn a living, were flocking to the cities, 
there to live a life both "idle and careless," by taking advantage of 
public and private charity. Those who were really in need of aid because 
of misfortune or ill-health were to receive it. But in Paris only poor 
persons native to the city, or those who had lived there so long as to 
have "lost hope of any other retreat," were to be cared for. As for the 
other type of poor, those able to work, they were to be shut up in two 
establishments, one for men, one for women, girls, and boys under 
eight. They were to be fed as "austerely as possible" and employed at 
hard labor, the men grinding wheat, making, cement, or other "toilsome 
tasks," the women and children at spinning, button-making, and the 
like. The daily hours of labor were to be thirteen in winter, fourteen 
in summer. All public begging was forbidden. All poor who came 
from outside Paris were to be driven away. For Paris there were to be 
five poorhouses or hopitaux. A royal grant of 36,000 livres was made, 

“’’Manuscrits fran^ais," No. 18,600, fols. 212-15; Isambert, Recueil gSniral 5 
anciennes lots jrangaises, XVI, 39, 145. 

•• “Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,740, fols. 280-83. 
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by which one of them, the Hopital de la Pitie in the faubourg Saint- 
Victor, was actually got into running order, and some hundreds of poor 
were shut up in it. Aside from this, there also seems to have been a 
certain tightening in the general administration of poor relief.®^ 

In 1613 the tax of five sous on each muid of wine entering Paris, 
which had been granted for the benefit of the poor of the city by Henry 
IV, was renewed for eleven years. The declaration remarked that since 
the alms given in the city were not sufficient to care for the poor, royal 
aid was necessary. Five years later a decree was issued by the Parlement 
of Paris, which indicates some of the difficulties that were encountered 
in dealing with the poor. It related that public hopitaux had been estab¬ 
lished to care for the poor and to prevent begging. But by *’their malice 
and corruption” the poor escaped from confinement and continued their 
mendicity. Not only that; they also stirred up riots and led attacks on 
the officers who endeavored to recapture them. The court therefore 
ordered out of the city all the poor not native to Paris or the vicinity. All 
the native poor were forbidden to beg. They were ordered either to earn 
their living or go to the hopitaux. Any person caught begging was to 
be arrested. Those captured after they had escaped were to be sent to 
the galleys. The others were to be whipped for the first offense, 
whipped and put in the pillory for the second, and sent to the galleys 
for the third. No one was to lodge or house a beggar. The archers at 
the city gates were to prevent any vagabond or mendicant from enter¬ 
ing. If enforced, these provisions would have ended begging, but 
there is no evidence that this drastic decree was any more successful 
than those that preceded it.®® 

3. SUMMARY 

While part of the steps taken in regard to the poor were undoubtedly 
motivated by a sincere and charitable desire to relieve the unfortunate, 
there was also unquestionably a wish to punish the poor for being poor, 
to force them to work and be productive, or to terrify them into work¬ 
ing of their own volition. Such motives sprang directly from the eco¬ 
nomic theories of the time, and in general it can be said that such 

A D XIV, No. I, doc. 20; ’’Collection Morel de Thoisy,” No. 318, fols. 46-“57; 
Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes his frangaises, XVI, 28-30; Boissonnade, Le 
Socialisme d*etat, p. 212; Paultre, De la repression de la mendicite et du vagabondage 
en France sous I'ancien regime, pp. 138 ff. 

“AD XIV, No. 4, doc. 52. ’’Collection Morel de Thoisy," No. 318, fols. 67-70. 
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actions as were taken in commerce, manufacturing, or internal develop¬ 
ment were based on these economic theories just as much as they were 
under Henry IV. The difference was that the action was sporadic, hesi¬ 
tant, ill-timed, and negligently administered in the period from 1610 
to 1624. A du Noyer was a poor substitute, after all, for a Laffemas. 



IV 


RICHELIEU, 1624-42 

With the advent of Richelieu to power in 1624 France once again 
fell under a strong hand. During the eighteen years of his regime he 
vindicated the authority of the central government against all internal 
opposition and sought, by embroiling France in the Thirty Years’ War, 
to raise the international position and prestige of the country. Occupied 
as he was with crushing rebellious Protestants, repressing plotting 
nobles, and thwarting the ambitious Hapsburgs, it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that Richelieu would have much time to foster the economic 
progress of the nation. It might well be argued, on the other hand, that 
the establishment of internal order and external security were prerequi¬ 
sites for any extended economic development, and that Richelieu was 
working indirectly but surely for the economic as well as the political 
well-being of France. At any rate, if less was done in the economic 
sphere under Richelieu than under Henry IV, much more was probably 
accomplished than in the years from 1610 to 1624. 

I. ECONOMIC THEORIES 

In economic theory, the ideas and concepts summed up by Mont- 
chretien in 1615 were steadily gaining ground. They were not only 
dominant; they were becoming universally accepted. In one respect or 
another, they might be challenged or elaborated, but essentially they 
remained unchanged. Of all those interested in economic matters, there 
can be no doubt that Richelieu was the most important, for he was in 
a position of such power that his thoughts could influence the future 
of France and even of all Europe. 

Richelieu .—In endeavoring to ascertain what were the economic 
ideas of Richelieu, one may turn to several sources. First there are his 
letters, which cover the whole period of his public life. Then there are 
his Memoires sur la regne de Louis XIII and his Testament politique, 
which, whatever their method and time of composition, undoubtedly 
represent the thoughts of Richelieu toward the end of his career. Finally 
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there are the writings inspired by him, the public meetings and the 
public acts in which he played a part, and the concrete steps in economic 
matters which were taken under his direction. 

In the first place, since bullionism was one of the bases of mercan¬ 
tilist thought, it is perhaps wise to endeavor to understand Richelieu’s 
attitude tov^ard the bullionist hypotheses. To Richelieu the importance 
of money to a state was axiomatic. ’’People have always said,” he wrote, 
’’that financial resources are the sinews of the state, and it is true that 
they are the fulcrum of Archimedes, which being firmly established 
gives the mg^ns of moving the whole world.” ”A needy Prince can 
undertake no glorious action.” ’’Gold and silver are the tyrants of the 
world.”^ According to Richelieu, there were four bases for the power 
of a prince. They were reputation, an army, the loyalty of his subjects, 
and ”a notable sum of money in his coffers.” ^ 

Richelieu, adhering enthusiastically to the old saying that ’’money is 
the sinews of war,” was very appreciative of the role that money played 
in military affairs. The rules for successful war-making were, according 
to him, to choose the occasion well, to have enough soldiers’ provisions 
and munitions, and to be supplied with an ’’abundance of money.” ^ 
War to Richelieu consisted ’’less in arms than in the expenditures by 
which arms are rendered effective.” He felt it to be a maxim of war 
that ”he gains more in it who spends more generously on it.”^ But 
Richelieu held that money had other functions than warlike ones. It was 
’’not only the sinew of war but also the grease of peace.” ^ Without 
an adequate amount of money in circulation, commerce too was im¬ 
possible.® 

Richelieu, like many of his contemporaries, was convinced that the 
strength of Spain lay largely in the money which she derived from her 
over-sea possessions. In his instructions to an envoy in 1625, he spoke 
of the ’’greatness and strength of the Spanish” as ’’proceeding only 

'Richelieu, A. J. du Plessis, cardinal de, Testament politique (in Vols. I and II, 
Recueil des testaments politiques), II, 93-94. Hereafter cited as Testament politique. 

^Testament politique, II, 3. 

* Testament politique, II, 16. 

* Richelieu, A. J. du Plessis, cardinal de, Memoires sur la rigne de Louis XIII, 
depuis 16 JO jusqu'a 1638 (in Vols. XXI-XXIII, Nouvelle Collection des memoires 
relatifs d Vhistoire de France, ed. by Michaud and Poujoulat, Paris, 1857), XXII, 514, 
These Memoires are generally held to be authentic—that is, compiled by Richelieu’s 
secretaries, from his papers, under his supervision. It is possible, however, that they 
were compiled after his death. Cited hereafter simply as Memoires. 

^Testament politique, II, 66. ^Testament politique, II, 104. 
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from the money which comes to them from the Indies." ^ Or again, in 
discussing the possibility of peace between the Dutch and the Spanish 
in 1633, he argued that Spain would be ruined if she did not regain 
control of the places she had lost in the Indies, and that, if Spain again 
secured peaceable control of her "harvest of the Indies," she would 
soon be in a position to recommence the war with advantage. "The 
sole support of Spain," he declared, "is the gold she gets from the 
Indies."® With all his respect for the precious metals, however, Riche¬ 
lieu, like most of the other mercantilists, did not take the position that 
a nation's wealth consisted in bullion alone. 

Recognizing as he did the importance of money, Richelieu was ex¬ 
tremely interested in problems of taxation, both theoretically and prac¬ 
tically. To him the ideal situation was to levy just enough taxes to 
maintain the kingdom gloriously with "lustre and reputation." It was 
easy to lay new taxes, but it was dangerous to do so thoughtlessly, for 
excessive taxes injured commerce, interfered with industry, made the 
people discontented, and by raising prices increased the expenses of the 
state. On the other hand, it was not advisable to have the people too 
well-off. If the people were too comfortable, it became impossible to 
"contain them in the rules of their duty." "It is necessary to compare 
them to mules, who, being accustomed to burdens, are spoiled by a long 
rest more than by work." But "it is necessary that the burdens of these 
animals should be proportioned to their strength." When the state was 
in need, the king should make use of "the abundance of the rich before 
bleeding the poor extraordinarily." 

Richelieu felt that much could be done to reform the methods and 
types of taxation, but it seemed to him a good deal more important to 
do away with extravagance and unnecessary expense in government. 
France wasted more, he claimed, than other nations spent. Among the 
possibilities for economy he listed a reform of the system of com plans 
a reduction of pensions and salaries, the abolition of useless offices and 
of many tax-exemptions, and the paying off of government obliga¬ 
tions.^® By such retrenchments it should be possible to cut the tailles in 

^Richelieu, A. J. du Plessis, cardinal de (Lettres, instructions diplomatiques^ 
et papiers, d'hat, ed. by M. Avenel, 8 vols., in Collection de documents inedits sur 
Vhistoire de France, i ire Sir., Histoire politique), II, 91. Hereafter cited as Lettres. 

^ Memoires, XXII, 464. 

® Money spent by direct order of the king, and often not accounted for in any fashion. 

"*He felt that the best way was to pay them off at market value, or at the prices 
at which they had been bought, rather than at face value. 
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half. The people could be further relieved by a readjustment of the salt 
tax, and by the replacement of other levies by the sou-^tt-livre sales tax, 
which had been suggested under Henry IV. Such economies, further¬ 
more, would make it possible for the king to have a suitable reserve 
fund with which to meet emergencies. But such a hoard should not be 
too large, lest into it be drawn money needed for capital in trade and 
industry, and for the payment of taxes. 

It might be pertinently asked why, when he saw the need of financial 
reforms so clearly, Richelieu did so little to inaugurate and carry 
through any 0/ them. His answer was that he was too busy suppressing 
Huguenots and nobles, and waging a foreign war, to tamper very much 
with the financial status quo. But he felt that he was working all the 
time to secure "by a good peace, repose for the future." He was looking 
forward to a time when internal and external peace would come, and 
he could put into effect the reforms which he had envisioned, reforms 
which would reduce expenses by 30,000,000 livres, decrease taxes by 
nearly that amount, and yet leave the king a net income of 57,000,000, 
which would make him the wealthiest monarch in Christendom.^^ 

Commerce, as well as finance and taxation, interested Richelieu. To 
him commerce seemed the normal source of a nation’s wealth. "It is a 
saying, common but true," he remarked, "that while states often in¬ 
crease their territory by war, they ordinarily increase their wealth by 
commerce, in times, of peace." The Dutch were a case in point. "The 
wealth of the Dutch," wrote Richelieu, "who, to tell the truth, are only 
a handful of folk crammed into a corner of the earth where there are 
only water and fields, is an example and proof of the advantages of 
commerce which cannot be denied." "Although that nation [Holland] 
gets from its land only butter and cheese, still it supplies nearly all the 
nations of Europe with the greater part of their necessities." Through 
their prowess on the seas, the Dutch had been able to challenge the 
supremacy of the Portuguese and Spanish in the East and West Indies. 
England and Genoa too had grown rich and powerful from trade. 
France alone had neglected commerce because she had all her necessities 
so well provided for at home.^^ 

Indeed Richelieu, like so many others, was impressed by the potential 
self-sufficiency of France. "England could not get along without 
France," he declared, "on account of wines, oils and salt; and France 

'^Testament politique, I, 211-13; II, 94-134. '^Testament politique, II, 76-77. 
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gets from them only cloth, tin, and iron, which one could easily do 
without.'" Or again: 

France is so fertile in wheat, so abounding in wine, and so full of linen 
and hemp to make the sails and ropes necessary for navigation that Spain 
and England and all the neighboring states have to have recourse to 
her. . . . Provided that we know how to make use of the advantages that 
nature has given us, we will draw money from those who want to have our 
goods which are so necessary to them, and we will not load ourselves up with 
much of their goods, which are of little use to us. 

Indeed, France, if she wished, could do without all the manufactures 
of her neighbors. It was true that she bought cloths from Spain, Eng¬ 
land, and Holland. But these were really luxuries, not necessities. France 
herself made fine woolens at Rouen, Romorantin, Elbeuf, and other 
towns. So good were some of the French cloths that they were preferred 
to all save the best Venetian fabrics. France was even making luxury 
fabrics, like taffetas and velvets, which were as good as any that could 
be imported. 'Thus,” declared Richelieu, "it would be easy for us to 
deprive ourselves of the commerce that could only serve to foster our 
idleness and nourish our luxury, and to attach ourselves solidly to that 
which can increase our wealth, and employ our sailors in such a way 
that our neighbors should not get the profit of our labors.” 

Richelieu than proceeded to discuss the different types of trade in 
which France might engage, and the value thereof. The fur trade with 
Canada was "the more useful” in that one took "no money there,” but 
rather carried it on by "a counterexchange of goods.” The Guinea trade 
was of the same sort in that, for hardware, low-grade linens, and the 
like, gold dust was secured from the Negroes. Rouen merchants used to 
carry on commerce with Fez and Morocco "by means of which a large 
amount of gold was obtained.” If the French would develop their mer¬ 
chant marine, they might capture the trade of the North and send there 
their surplus of wine, vinegar, brandy, nuts, prunes, and so on, in return 
for wood, copper, pitch, and tar, which the French could use themselves 
and sell to their neighbors. As it was, the Flemish and Dutch were mo¬ 
nopolizing the northern trade, though they were able to carry it on only 
because of the French products which they took to the North. 

Richelieu, A. J. du Plessis, cardinal de, Max/mes d'etat et fragments politiques, 
ed. by G. Hanotaux (in Collection de documents inedits sur Vhistoire de France, 
Melanges historiques, choix des documents). III, 795. 

Testament politique, II, 79-81. 
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As for the trade to the East Indies and Persia, Richelieu was not very 
optimistic 

because, the disposition of the French being so impatient that they wish to 
attain their desires as soon as they feel them, voyages which are of long 
duration are inappropriate to their natures. None the less, since there comes 
a great quantity of silks and rugs from Persia, many curiosities from China, 
and all sorts of spices from various places in that part of the world, which 
are of great utility to us, this trade should not be neglected. 

To make an establishment in the Orient, the French should send two or 
three good styjjs commanded by persons of condition, who could make 
alliances and treaties with native potentates. There was decided prospect 
of success, since the English, Portuguese, and Dutch were all much 
hated in the East. ^ 

As for Central and South America, there was little hope of establish¬ 
ing a profitable trade there. It would be impossible to break the hold of 
the Spanish without a '’powerful war.” As to the West Indies, Richelieu 
remarked that "the little islands of Saint Christopher and others . . . 
could send back some tobacco and furs and other things of little 
consequence." 

Turning to the commerce of the Mediterranean, Richelieu considered 
what was sent to and received from Smyrna, Cyprus, Alexandretta, 
Aleppo, Constantinople, Alexandria, Tunis, Algiers, and a half dozen 
other places. He noted that in almost every case the export of money 
from France was involved. This led him to a statement that has some¬ 
times been quoted to show that Richelieu was free from mercantilist 
preconceptions: 

I used to think with many others [wrote Richelieu], that it [the Levant 
trade] was harmful to the state, basing my idea on the common opinion that 
it drew out the money of the kingdom, to bring back goods not necessary, 
but only useful for luxury. But, after having gained in exact knowledge of 
this trade, I changed my mind on such good grounds that whoever knows 
them will certainly believe that I am right. 

The grounds for Richelieu’s changing his mind are worth quoting at 
length, that his point of view may be made clear: 

It is certain that we cannot do without the greater part of the goods 
which come from the Levant, like silks, cottons, waxes, morocco leathers, 
rhubarb, and a number of other things which are necessary to us. 

Testament politique, II, 81-84. 
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It is certain that, if we did not go to seek them, foreigners would bring 
them to us and would thus obtain the profit which we can secure ourselves. 

It is likewise certain that we take to the Levant much less of money than 
of goods produced in France; our hemps, our linens, our wood for ship¬ 
building are more sought after there than money. 

All those who know what goes on in the trade with the Levant certainly 
realize that the money that is taken there is not of French origin, but of 
Spanish, from whom we get it by commerce in the same goods that we 
take to the Levant, a thing which is certainly noteworthy. 

They know that the more the city of Marseille does business with the 
Levant, the more money it has. 

That the silks and cotton thread which are the chief goods that come 
from the Levant are worked up in France and taken afterwards to foreign 
countries with a profit of a hundred [percent] on the cost of purchase and 
manufacture, that this trade gives a livelihood to a great number of artisans, 
and keeps them for us. 

Finally, that the import and export duties received from this commerce 
are great. 

And one would have to be blind not to know that this trade is not only 
advantageous but that it is entirely necessary.^’^ 

Now while it is clear that Richelieu may have seen more deeply 
into the problem of the Levant trade than those of his contemporaries 
who condemned it without reservation because it involved taking money 
out of the country, still it is also clear that his belief that the Levant 
trade was advantageous was based on completely mercantilist grounds. 
He felt that the imports from the Levant were necessary and certain 
to be brought in by someone, that the exports to the Levant were more 
largely in goods than in money, that the money came from Spain any¬ 
how, that many of the imports were in raw materials which could be 
manufactured and exported at a profit, and that the trade actually 
brought money into France. 

It is fairly certain that Richelieu would not have approved the Levant 
trade if he had thought it produced an actual loss of money. He was 
merely arguing that it did not produce such loss. Two other examples 
may serve to make his ideas on this point clear. In quite another con¬ 
nection Richelieu showed his attitude on the export of money. Speaking 
of the effort to get the Swiss to take their salt from France instead of 
from Hall in the Tyrol, he remarked, '"What is more, by introducing 
the salt [into Switzerland] France would gain this advantage, that her 
money would no longer go out from her bosom, since their pensions 

Testament politique, II, 85-90. 
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could be paid in salt.”^’^ Or again he spoke of the "free export of 
money” as one of the chief disorders which had arisen in France as a 
result of internal troubles.^® Then too his remarks on the Canadian and 
Guinea trade, quoted above, show clearly which way his thoughts ran. 

Comparable with Richelieu’s interest in the varied problems of com¬ 
merce was his eagerness that France should have a large merchant ma¬ 
rine. He was convinced that France had resources for ships superior 
to those of any other nation. She had flax for sails, hemp for cordage, 
iron and wood for the vessels themselves. She had cheap provisions. 
She had maqj?.^.navigable rivers. She had long stretches of seacoast with 
splendid harbors. Provence, with only i6o miles of coast, had more 
good ports than Spain and Italy together. Above all France was plenti¬ 
fully supplied with hardy sailors, though, as things were, her mariners 
were forced by lack of work at home to seek service abroad, even with 
the enemies of their native land.^^ 

France should build up her shipping until she was carrying on all 
her own commerce, in her own ships, manned by her own sailors. One 
of the ways to help build up a merchant marine was to encourage fish¬ 
eries. This was really a necessity, since France, the most populous state 
in the world, had a population which, because it was largely Catholic, 
abstained from eating meat for about one-third of the year. Another 
method for encouraging shipping was to give privileges and rank to 
merchants, instead of granting them to the holders of more or less 
useless offices. Still a third method was for the king to have ships built 
every year. These he should sell very cheaply to French merchants on 
condition that they should not resell them to foreigners. Such a course 
would fit in with the impatience of the French, since it would give 
merchants an opportunity for quick profits in sea-commerce, without 
a long period of waiting while the ships were building. It would, fur¬ 
thermore, be very advantageous to the state, since merchant vessels in 
time of need could be quickly converted to war uses, as England had 
repeatedly shown.^® 

As to the navy, Richelieu saw in it an efficient means to protect 
commerce. He urged that six coast-guard vessels and six pinnaces be 
kept constantly at sea on the Atlantic coast, and that ten galleys be 
sent out into the Mediterranean every April to cruise around and look 

Me moires, XXI, 447. Memoir es,^YA\, 334. 

Testament politique, II, 65, 78-79> 9i- 
^Testament politique, II, 78-79, 90-91. 
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after French ships. But to him the navy was as much a political as a 
commercial instrument. He related with horror how Henry IV had left 
the country without a single seaworthy warship, and how Sully, on an 
embassy to England, had been humiliated when by gunfire an English 
ship forced the French vessel on which he was traveling to lower its 
flag by way of a salute. Richelieu felt that it had been due to neglect 
of the navy that Louis XIII had had to borrow ships from foreigners 
to suppress his own rebellious subjects at La Rochelle. 

With such examples in mind Richelieu urged the necessity of having 
a large and efficient navy. He suggested a fleet of thirty large galleys 
for the Mediterranean, and forty well-found ships for use in the ocean. 
The reasons which he gave for needing such a navy were largely of a 
political nature. Rule of the sea was never certain. "The best title to 
this dominion is force." Only by a powerful fleet could France protect 
herself from an English attack, or in any way threaten English security. 
Only by sea power could the Barbary pirates be kept in check. Most 
important of all, a big French navy would be a constant threat to Spain. 
Dependent as she was on treasure from the Indies, Spain would have 
to build up her fleet as that of the French increased. This would divert 
her from land projects. Then, too, Spanish communication with Italy 
was possible only by sea. Italy was the "heart of the world," "the big¬ 
gest thing the Spanish have in their empire." With a strong French 
navy athwart the line of sea communications between Spain and Italy, 
France would be in an ideal position to threaten and to conquer. 

Though Richelieu saw in the navy a means to political ends, he was 
quite aware of its imjx)rtance to commerce. He usually called it in his 
letters the armee navale, and he thought of it much as he did of the 
land forces of the king, as a means of protecting the country, of attack¬ 
ing rivals, and of swaying the balance of political power. But at the 
same time he was perfectly clear that a navy could also suppress pirates, 
render commerce safe, win a welcome for French merchantmen, and 
obtain economic as well as political advantages.^^ 

On matters of internal regulation Richelieu held views just as em¬ 
phatic as his ideas on sea power. He felt that in every town and city 
all vagabonds, idlers, and perennially unemployed poor should be shut 

^ Richelieu, A. J. du Plessis, cardinal de, Succ 'mcte Narration des grandes actions 
du roi (in Nouvelle Collection des memoires relatifs d Vhistoire de France, ed. by 
Michaud and Poujoulat, Paris, 1854), XXIII, 332, 343; Testament politique, II, 59-75, 
91-92; Lettres, II, 350-51, 163-65, and passim; Memoires, XXI, 437-38. 
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up in institutions—the disabled fed and cared for, the well ones 'em¬ 
ployed on public works.” Such a regulation was necessary "because 
many vagabonds and idlers, instead of busying themselves as they could 
and should in gaining a living, devote themselves to seeking alms and 
begging, taking bread from the needy, poor, and sick to whom it should 
go, and depriving the public of the benefit it might receive from their 
labor.” 

Another method of helping the poor was, according to Richelieu, 
to see that there was always a plentiful supply of grain at fair prices. 
He approved jDrohibitions against the export of grain, but felt that 
regulations should be made so that the merchants who bought up all 
the grain could not sell it at "an unreasonable price.” Some such steps 
were necessary that "the poor people” might "live without the great 
difficulties from which they have sometimes suffered.” 

Richelieu likewise approved sumptuary legislation against luxury, to 
prevent "excessive expenditures” on "useless and superfluous things.” 
He suggested that penalties totaling four times the value of the goods 
involved be exacted from both the makers and the wearers of illegal 
finery. He felt that embroideries should be forbidden to all, precious 
stones to all save nobles, silks and satins to the women of the bour¬ 
geoisie and lower classes, carriages to all bourgeois, and gilded articles 
to all save those of royal blood.^^ 

On the whole, Richelieu’s ideas were thoroughly mercantilist. Indeed 
in some respects they are so similar to those enunciated by Montchretien 
that it is tempting to believe that Richelieu in his leisure moments had 
studied the TraictL Nor is this impossible, for with his interest in 
drama it is more than likely that Richelieu was acquainted with Mont¬ 
chretien as a playwright and might well have been led to read that 
dramatist’s economic treatise. But it is entirely likely that Richelieu had 
never seen the Traicte, The ideas in it were in.the air; they were of the 
time. Richelieu could hardly have escaped them save by being born in 
another country. 

The Assembly of Notables ,—^The prevalence of the mercantilist 
views espoused by Richelieu may be demonstrated by some of the opin¬ 
ions expressed during his years of power. There was no meeting of the 
Estates General like that of 1614 to bring together all classes from all 
sections, but late in 1626 and early in 1627 there was held a gathering 


^ Lettres, II, 180-82, 327. 
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styled an Assembly of Notables, to which came important nobles, 
churchmen, and officials to advise the king on questions of policy. In it 
Richelieu played an important part, but how far he inspired the various 
discourses, it is hard to determine. 

Before the Assembly met, an anonymous writer undertook to advise 
it in a pamphlet, much as other writers had done for the Estates Gen¬ 
eral. The work was entitled '‘Advis a messieurs de I'assemblee des 
notables." A large portion of the "Advis" was devoted to a consider¬ 
ation of economic reforms. In the first place, it seemed advisable to 
the author that taxes be reduced. Any resulting deficit could be made 
up by an increase in the import and export duties, so that "foreigners 
alone" would "bear the expense." This was not only a possible but 
also an infallible means of solving the financial difficulties of the coun¬ 
try, as the author took pains to explain: 

France has the good fortune that she can easily do without her neighbors; 
her neighbors cannot get along without her. Spain has no wheat. What 
comes from Danzig is nearly worthless, beside the fact that it is almost com¬ 
pletely spoiled when it arrives in her ports, because of the length of the 
journey. The whole North is without wine; our salts, our dyes, our fabrics, 
our cordage, our ciders go all over the world, and are produced in quantity 
only among us. The [export] duties can be raised to such a point as the 
king pleases without any fear. The goods will still have to be bought 
from us. 

Do you wish an example that cannot be denied } About thirty years ago the 
tun of wine was worthy sixty to eighty ecus at Bordeaux. The English, the 
Scotch, the Dutch took it all at that price. Now it is worth only fifteen or 
sixteen ecus. Why suffer this gain at our expense? Yes, but they in their 
turn will raise the prices of the goods they sell us. Please examine the quality 
of the goods which they sell to us. No money comes to us from England 
for anything. Those who have been at Bordeaux at the time of the fairs can 
testify to this. They bring cloth, serges, some lead and tin, and with these 
they take away our goods. The Dutch furnish us in part with sugar, drugs, 
and spices. Silks come to us from the Levant. Germany supplies us with 
horses, Italy with manufactures. 

All these things are so little needed that it would be proper absolutely to 
forbid their importation. Why is it necessary that Milan, Lucca, Genoa, and 
Florence should sell to us at such high prices their silks and cloth of gold 
and cloth of silver, which serve only for luxury, and consequently for the 
ruin of the state? The city of Paris alone consumes more of them than the 

“It was not published until 1652. In that year another Assembly of Notables was 
summoned, though it never met. To guide it in its work, the report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the meeting of 1626-27 was printed, together with this anonymous pamphlet. 
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whole of Spain. King Henry II was the first to wear silk stockings, which 
he did at the wedding of his sister. Now there is no valet so insignificant 
that he does not feel dishonored if he wears stockings of serge; and that 
is where all the money of France goes. Marseille does not have any trade 
bigger than that [in silk]. 

What danger is there, then, that they will raise the prices of their mer¬ 
chandise? If they do, perhaps we will learn thereby to clothe ourselves in 
our own woolens and make use of our own cloths. Let the infinite number 
of carriages which shake the walls of all the cities of France, and especially 
of Paris, be forbidden, and then the horses of Germany, which are employed 
only for this purpose, will be of no further use, with the result that we 
will be able to^o without them entirely. May it please the king to order that 
in all the abbeys and priories of France there should be a horse-breeding 
establishment. . . . 

Up till now, there has been so little care for the public interest that the 
Frenchman has never learned to make use of the advantages that God has 
given him over all the other nations of the earth. So little sugar, drugs, 
and spices are really needed that high prices for them would be no incon¬ 
venience. In addition, it would force our merchants to undertake the voyage 
to the Indies like our neighbors. 

Gentlemen, seize the opportunity on this point of representing to the king 
that he is obliged by the greatness and reputation of his state to reestablish 
commerce. For that purpose there are two things to be done. First, get rid 
of those vermin, officials, who rob everybody. . . . Next it is necessary to in¬ 
stitute a general regulation of sea-commerce. 

Is it not a shame that in three hundred leagues of coast there are not 
twenty French vessels? And nevertheless, if it pleases you to start the work, 
we will be in a short time master of the sea, and will lay down the law to 
those islanders who usurp the title. We have more harbors by far than they, 
more wood and better for shipbuilding than they, more sailors, in proof of 
which note that they use on their voyages only our Biscayans, or our Bretons, 
or Normans. Linen, cloths, cordage, cider, wine, salt, meat, necessary sup¬ 
plies are found in our lands. There remains only to give form, to plan; the 
material is more than ample. 

Here is a proposition for it. Use it if you do not find a better one. It 
does not matter to me, so long as the thing is done and the public profits 
thereby. Let the king, by edict, order that, in each capital city of his provinces, 
the merchants shall form a company on the model of that of Amsterdam, 
and shall equip a certain number of ships in the nearest and most con¬ 
venient ports. And to encourage them more, let them be granted great 
privileges, as, among others, that a rebate of one-tenth be given to French 
ships which without fraud enter or clear from our ports, and that it be 
forbidden on pain of confiscation of body and goods for our sailors to go 
to work for foreigners. In a short while, you will create an immense fleet 
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and cover the sea with sails; and you will employ a number of the young 
nobility who are staying at home and becoming degenerate.^^ 

When the Assembly of Notables actually met, there were a number 
of addresses which dealt with economic matters. Import and export 
duties loomed less large than in the ’’Advis,” but a great deal was said 
about self-sufficiency, commerce and sea power. One speaker, addressing 
the king in behalf of the Assembly, grew almost lyric over the wealth of 
France. 

You have [he told Louis XIII] . . . forests, fabrics for sails, cordage, 
sailors and very expert navigators, in short, everything necessary to carry on 
sea commerce. As for goods, there is no country under heaven which nature 
has supplied more liberally than yours. 

France sent her grain to Italy, Spain, and North Africa. She shipped 
wine to Flanders, England, Germany, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Her salt, her iron, her dyes, her saffron, her cork, her resin, her manu¬ 
factures were distributed all over Europe. Her hemp and her linens 
outfitted the fleets of Spain and Portugal. In particular it was a matter 
for rejoicing, that ’’all these things are so essential that your neighbors 
cannot in this matter do without your aid, since the goods that they 
get from your state are not like the greater part of theirs, either useless 
or superfluous, but entirely necessary, and without them they would be 
forced to suffer hunger, and to remain idle and unoccupied in their 
harbors, no longer getting from you the sinews which give motion to 
their vessels.” 

Nor was commerce slighted at the Assembly of Notables. De Maril- 
lac, the Keeper of the Seals, in his speech which opened the proceed¬ 
ings, called commerce "the most suitable means of enriching the people 
and restoring the honor of France.” In a recommendation drawn up 
by the Notables was the statement that it is commerce "which main¬ 
tains states in splendor and brings to them wealth, plenty, and comfort 
within, and honor, esteem, and reputation without.” A spokesman for 
the assembly told the king there were two chief objects of statecraft, 
the first being to make the state strong and powerful, the second to 
provide the citizens with all the necessities of life. "The assembly,” he 
declared, "after having thought by what method those ends could be 
attained ... has found none more speedy and more practical and more 

** LAssemblee des notables tenue a Farts es annees 1626 & 162J, et les resolutions 
prises sur plusieurs question etc., pp. 7-^. ^Ibid., pp. 213-14. 
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glorious than commerce by sea/* He pointed out that Spain ‘’would 
succumb without the aid of the Indies,” and that the Dutch could 
not possibly spend fifteen million livres a year on war, as they were 
doing, without the wealth they drew from commerce. With a burst of 
rhetoric he proclaimed, “To capture the golden fleece it is necessary to 
emulate the Argonauts, spread sails to the wind, and seek fortune on 
the sea.” 

Even more time was spent by the assembly on questions relating to 
sea power, probably because of the influence of Richelieu, who in 1626 
had bought office of admiral from the due de Montmorency, only 
to abolish it and have himself installed in a new office, that of Chief, 
Grand-Master, and Superintendent of Navigation and Commerce. 
Richelieu had no sooner taken over his new functions than he asked the 
chevalier Isaac de Razilly, who had had twenty-three years’ practical 
experience on the sea, to draw up a memoire on the maritime needs of 
France. De Razilly complied and sent the cardinal on November 26, 
1626, a long dissertation on sea power. He deplored the low state to 
which French naval strength had fallen, urged the necessity of building 
up the navy, and advised that dependence should be placed in the 
Mediterranean on galleys and in the ocean on light, mobile coast-guard 
vessels as well as regular warships. In addition he entered a plea for 
greater colonial activity and for the creation of strong commercial 
companies. 

A week earlier Richelieu himself had sent a memoire to Michel de 
Marillac, the Keeper of the Seals, on the same subject. In it he stressed 
the depredations to which French commerce was subjected and pointed 
out the need of a large and efficient navy. Part of the speech, with which 
de Marillac opened the Assembly of the Notables, was an earnest plea 
for France to gain her rightful place as a great sea power, the ideas 
expressed being drawn in part from Richelieu’s memorandum. De 
Marillac lamented that foreigners were winning mastery of the seas, 
gaining control of the trade with the New World, and even supplanting 
the French in the fisheries. With all her geographic advantages France 
should play a leading maritime role. If only the French would build 
the canal between the two seas, their country would become the “com¬ 
mon depot of all the commerce of the earth.” 

^ UAssembUe des notables, pp. 32, 182, 207, 209. 

” Ibid., pp. 32-33; cf. Richelieu, Lettres, II, 290-91; La Ronci^re, Histoire de la 
marine franqaise, IV, 489-96. 
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In a special session of the Notables held in the presence of the king, 
Leonor d’Estampes, bishop of Chartres, waxed eloquent on the same 
subject. He pointed out that sea power was the surest way to build up 
the strength and the reputation of France. He spoke with shame, he 
said, of the fact that the French '*in the least encounter upon the sea” 
were "forced to lower the banner of France, to endure all sorts of 
insults, and to do homage to other crowns.” He claimed that depreda¬ 
tions by Spanish, English, Flemish, Algerian, and Tunisian pirates had 
cost the French in the last five or six years more than 36,000,000 livres. 
Even the Dutch had joined in such piratical raids by posing as Turks. 
He urged the king "to raise up the honor of France,” which had "fallen 
into scorn among nations.” 

The bishop went on to point out that the duties paid by French 
subjects on commerce put the king under an obligation to protect them. 
France lacked nothing needed for naval supremacy or for commerce. 

On the one side [he told the king], you have the ocean, which encircles 
the majority of your provinces, and an infinite number of navigable rivers, 
which, like veins running through the body of France, render her fertile 
and suitable for commerce; and it almost seems as if God had placed her 
between Spain, Italy, Germany, England, and other countries so that she 
might be their bountiful mother, bearing on her bosom the horn of plenty, 
which never was and never will be exhausted. On the other side, you have 
the sea of the Levant, which opens to you the coast of Africa and Egypt, and 
carries you into those rich countries of Asia to which your subjects have 
access and in which they have advantages over other nations. 

In closing, the bishop urged the king not to miss "the chance for so 
much glory.” The two seas were beckoning to him. Vast numbers of 
unemployed and idle subjects were imploring him to seize the golden 
opportunity.^® 

That the Assembly of Notables did not confine itself to oratory on 
sea power and placed itself on record as approving some fairly concrete 
proposals was apparently due to Richelieu. The cardinal relates in his 
Memoires that, anxious to avoid the error of former French statesmen 
who had too greatly ignored the sea, he laid before the assembly prop¬ 
ositions tending "not so much to reestablish the marine in its former 
dignity in France, as by the marine to re&tablish France in its old-time 
splendor.” He stressed the fact that while the power, wealth, and pres¬ 
tige of Spain, Holland, and England were drawn from the sea, France, 

^ UAssemblee des notableSf pp. 208-14. 
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"destitute of all sea power,” was "offended with impunity.” The mari¬ 
time weakness of France, Richelieu pointed out, led not only to exces¬ 
sive taxes being laid upon French merchants and ships in every land, 
but also to piratical raids on French commerce being made by friend 
and foe alike. England captured French ships on the pretext that they 
were carrying grain to Spain. The privateers of Dunkirk alleged that 
the French were taking grain to Holland. "The Dutch, with still more 
daring, reach an understanding with the infidels and often after having 
robbed us put on turbans, feigning to be Turks.” 

There we^ two remedies, according to Richelieu. First, France should 
copy her neighbors, build up strong companies, "force the merchants 
to join them,” and "give them great privileges.” Individual merchants, 
sending out small shipments on poorly armed vessels, could not protect 
their property. Large companies, utilizing the natural advantages and 
resources of France, could defend themselves against all comers. Sec¬ 
ond, the king must build up a powerful navy to protect the French 
coasts, to fight wars, and to protect commerce. It would be cheaper to 
have forty-five vessels the year round, than to hire them in case of need 
for short periods. The expenses of such a fleet would be easier to bear 
because of the great reduction in the expenses of the admiralty, pro¬ 
duced by Richelieu’s reforms. With such arguments as a background, 
Richelieu made certain proposals to the Assembly of Notables. These 
propositions were put in the form of queries: Whether the king ought 
to endure the depredations made on his subjects continually by for¬ 
eigners; whether he ought not to maintain a permanent fleet to protect 
commerce; whether import and export duties should not be raised in 
retaliation for the high levies exacted from French merchants in foreign 
lands; and whether strong, chartered companies should not be set up 
to carry on commerce, as in other states. 

To these questions the assembly replied that it viewed with alarm 
the attacks made on French shipping, even in sight of the French coast, 
"to the prejudice of the respect due to the flag and ensign of France.” 
It approved, moreover, the king’s design to give back to France "the 
treasures of the sea” which nature had offered the country by so copi¬ 
ously endowing it with all necessities. As to the duties, some advised 
treating with foreign nations to induce them to lower their rates, rather 
than raising the French levies out of hand. But this matter was left 
to the discretion of the king. 
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Taking up the subject as a whole, the assembly thanked the king for 
propositions so important for the safety of the coasts, for the peace 
of the country, and for the maintenance of “the reputation and glory of 
the French name among foreign nations/' It begged him to execute the 
plan “in all its parts," increasing his perseverance and firmness as the 
jealousy and opposition of foreigners increased. Especially did the as¬ 
sembly favor the arming and support of a strong fleet and the creation 
of commercial companies. They added the suggestion that the king 
should institute immediate prohibitions “of all foreign manufactures" 
and should use “all other good, just, and politic means for the reestab¬ 
lishment and safety of commerce." 

Minor mercantilist writers. —A pamphlet, published apparently in 
the same year as that in which the Assembly of Notables met, bore, 
despite its length of a mere seven pages, the proud title Moyen 
d^enrichir la France de la despouille des Indes, d'augmenter les finances 
et d'assurer les biens de tous ses sujets par la reformation des desordres 
qui sont es monnoyes de France. To the author of this little work the 
troubles of France were largely of a monetary nature. He deplored bit¬ 
terly two edicts of 1602 and 1614 which had, according to him, fixed 
the value of gold and silver at too high a figure. They had produced 
a situation in which foreign money, especially Spanish, could buy too 
much French goods. He said that these edicts seemed as though they 
had been formulated in the Spanish Council of the Indies, and likened 
them to a “new conquest of Peru for the king of Spain." He argued 
that the value of gold and silver should be reduced, since such a step 
would force the Spanish and other foreigners to pay more bullion for 
the goods which they needed and which they could get only in France. 

Despite his predominant concern with monetary policy, this author 
had some other interesting proposals. He urged the king to enforce all 
the edicts forbidding the export of grain from France. The Spanish 
would then be “forced by hunger" to come and offer the French all 
their gold and silver in return for life-giving provisions. It had occurred 
to him also that it would be a fine plan to require all merchants in the 
export business to post a bond, which would be forfeited if they did 
not bring back into the country in bullion half the value of the goods 
they had sent out, for, to him, it was a cardinal point of policy to cause 

^ LAssemblee des notables, pp. 181-82; Richelieu, Lettres, II, 331-32; Richelieu, 
Aiemoires, XXI, 437-38. 
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''foreign gold and silver to come into the kingdom,” and to keep "it there 
carefully.” It wrung his heart to think that unwise money policies and 
the ridiculous habit of scorning French goods and esteeming foreign ones 
had lost France twelve millions in gold in the last twenty-four years.®® 

A more important work was that written by La Gomberdiere and 
published in 1634 under the title of Nouveau reglement general sur 
toutes sortes de merchandises et manufactures qui sont utiles et neces- 
saires dans ce royaume. La Gomberdiere, like so many others, began by 
expatiating on the wealth and self-sufficiency of France. It was the only 
country on earth that had sufficient resources to get along without its 
neighbors,'^hile they were ever bound to come to France and pour 
out their gold and silver to secure products that they needed. But of 
late years France had grown careless. Foreigners had lured away French 
workers, and now, by their aid, were making woolens, linens, leather, 
cordage, and clothes which they brought to France, taking away in 
return "the greater part of the gold and silver” of the French. Formerly 
these manufactures had employed the French and kept them moneyed 
(argenteux), now they enriched foreigners. Yet France was the best 
fitted of all nations to manufacture cloth and all other goods. 

Italy sent France silks of various sorts. But in Paris, Tours, Lyon, 
and Montpellier could be found workers who could turn out better 
velvets, satins, or taffetas than any that came from Italy. Germany was 
selling to France leather and hardware. But at Poitiers there were 
leather-makers whose product was "better wearing” than that which 
came from Germany. In Limousin and Forez such fine hardware was 
made that the Spanish came to buy it for their own use and for the 
Indies trade. 

Flanders sold to France, according to La Gomberdiere, large quan¬ 
tities of tapestries, paintings, linens and laces, leather and cloth. But 
Paris was "without peer for the manufacture of the most beautiful and 
richest tapestries.” Saint-Quentin in Picardy, Laval in Maine, and 
Louviers in Normandy had "an infinite number of workers” who could 
"make linens as beautiful, good, and fine as those” that were brought 
"from Holland and other places.” As for laces. La Gomberdiere noted 
that the king had "judiciously” forbidden their sale, to prevent exces¬ 
sive expenditure. He thought it worth remarking, none the less, that 

“The only copy of this pamphlet that I have seen is bound in Manuscript 4780 of 
the ‘’Manuscrits frangais” at the Bibliothdque Nationale. Its date is established by in¬ 
ternal evidence, a little uncertainly, however, because of a number of misprints. 
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there were in the He de France and elsewhere in the country *‘ten 
thousand families'' which made lace as good as any foreign lace. 
Amiens could manufacture vast quantities of camlets, serges, and linens, 
thus employ "a great number of families," attract foreign buyers, and 
grow rich. Rouen and La Rochelle could make as good Morocco leather 
as that which was imported. 

England exported to France large quantities of cloth, serges, and 
stockings of wool and of silk. But Normandy and Berry could furnish 
cloth "better woven than that of England." Sommieres, Nimes, Saint- 
Maixant, and Chartres made as fine serges as the foreigners could sup¬ 
ply, and "much cheaper." The duchy of Etampes and the district of 
Dourdan were filled with an "infinite number" of people who were 
making steady progress in the art of stocking manufacture. Most of 
their output already surpassed what could be secured from England or 
from Italy. 

It was clear then, to La Gomberdiere, that France could easily supply 
herself with all the manufactured goods that she needed, and produce 
a surplus for sale abroad, "There are no products," he declared, "which 
the French might not imitate and bring to greater perfection than could 
any other nation of the world." Foreigners might still continue to send 
some goods to France, but they would take away goods, not gold. Yet 
all her potentialities were of no avail unless France actually reestab¬ 
lished her manufactures, did without everything she was getting from 
foreigners, and employed the thousands of people who were enduring 
a poverty-stricken idleness. To effect these ends. La Gomberdiere had 
a plan. He outlined it to the king thus: 

Under the good pleasure of Your Majesty there will be established, in the 
chief cities and other places of your kingdom, bureaus and common houses 
[matsons communes] where work can be carried on continually. In these 
will be used the wool and silk that can be supplied to us by the provinces 
of Touraine, Lyonnais, Provence, the county of Avignon, and other areas 
of this kingdom. The most capable workers will be chosen to establish 
themselves in these bureaus and common houses, so that each one of them 
may display and teach his art and craft to the people who will be chosen as 
they are found capable of being employed. 

In this manner, France (your kingdom) will be filled by an increase of 
workers in every section who will perfect themselves in producing manu¬ 
factures. And this will force the foreigners to visit us again (as they used 
to do in the past). Thus the gold and silver of the French will not pass 
the frontiers, and will remain among us to supply the needs of our people. 
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The cities and other places where these bureaus and common houses are 
established will become rich and opulent by the employment given and the 
goods sold, and by means of the great influx of people who will come from 
all parts to trade in these goods. Money will be common everywhere. The 
poor people (who are so from lack of work) will be aided and will live 
through the work they can do, each in proportion to his strength and ability, 
as will be advised by judicious persons, who will have the administration 
of these bureaus, according to their rank. 

Indeed, Sire, this plan is the only means to prevent the gold and silver of 
your subjects from going beyond your frontiers, to bring cloth and other 
goods up to a good quality, and to give to the poor people the means of 
providing f«r themselves, since they will be delivered from the poverty 
which overwhelms them. And all your subjects in general will give thanks 
to God for this happy establishment and will pray the Divine Grace for the 
preservation of Your Majesty and of the ministers of your State, as does with 
all his heart he who is in all humility. 

Sire, 

Your very humble subject, 
and very faithful and 
obliged servant, 
de La Gomberdiere^^ 

Despite La Gomberdiere’s interest in manufactures, it is in general 
true of the period of Richelieu that those who were thinking about 
economic matters at all seem to have been much more interested in 
commerce, maritime activity, and colonies than in industry. As if to 
drive home this point, there appeared in the year after Richelieu’s 
death a gigantic work which dealt with every imaginable topic con¬ 
nected with the sea. It was entitled Hydrographie, contenant la theorie 
et la pratique de toutes les parties de la navigation. Its author was a 
Jesuit, Father Georges Fournier. Into its 922 closely printed folio pages 
he crammed an incredible amount of information, ranging from a dis¬ 
cussion of French legislation concerning the sea to a shrewd guess that 
something like vitamins in vegetables cured scurvy, from stories of 
heroic voyages to practical advice on trade routes, from the ‘'theory and 
practice of navigation” to myths about sea monsters. It was a glorification 
of French enterprise on the sea and a plea for still greater activity. It 
was dedicated to Louis XIII, in whose reign much had been accomplished 
to lift France from her low place among the maritime powers.^^ 

” La Gomberdi^re, Nouveau Reglement general sur toutes sortes de marchandises et 
manufactures qui sont utiles et necessaires dans ce royaume. 

"Fournier, Hydrographie. For the guess on vitamins, see pp. 148-49. For an interest¬ 
ing discussion of France's natural advantages in respect to maritime activity, see pp. 90-91. 
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2 . MANUFACTURES 

Though, except for La Gomberdiere, the economic theorists of the 
time did not stress the importance of manufactures, a good deal more 
was done to encourage and regulate industry in the period of Richelieu 
than in the years 1610-24. One enterprise which had carried over from 
the time of Henry IV and which received renewed aid under Richelieu 
was the rug-manufacture of Dupont. But it was no longer the enter¬ 
prise of Dupont alone, for by 1624 one of his former apprentices, 
Simon Lourdet, had become an important factor in the situation. On 
February 9 of that year, Lourdet entered into a contract with the direc¬ 
tors of the Hopital de la Savonnerie. He agreed to establish in one of 
their buildings a rug-manufacture, in which he undertook to employ 
a number of poor children as apprentices and to train them in the art 
of making rugs. The directors were to bear almost all the expense of 
keeping the children. Lourdet was to have the benefit of their ser¬ 
vices. At the very start he seems to have secured about twenty such 
children. 

In 1626 Lourdet made a contract with his old master, Dupont, by 
which they agreed to pool the expenses and the profits of their enter¬ 
prises and to seek jointly for a new privilege from the king. But 
Lourdet was to continue to manage the establishment at the Savonnerie 
and Dupont was to manage his shop in the Louvre, which had been 
granted him by Henry IV. In April of the next year, they secured a 
royal privilege which granted them the exclusive right to make oriental 
rugs in France for eighteen years and exemption from guild supervi¬ 
sion. They undertook to teach rug-making to poor children from the 
hopitaux of Paris, and such children were to become masters in their 
own right after six years of apprenticeship. Both Dupont and Lourdet 
were to live and work at the Savonnerie. No one was to import any 
oriental rugs into France. To each of the entrepreneurs the king granted 
a pension of 1,500 livres a year, to be paid from funds assigned to the 
relief of the poor. Both Dupont and Lourdet were given the status of 
nobles and exemption from a number of taxes, and these advantages 
they and their descendants were to enjoy as long as they kept up the 
rug-manufacture. 

To this privilege the guilds of Paris objected violently, as did the 
administrators of certain foundations for the benefit of the poor. They 
succeeded in preventing the registration of the grant until 1630, and it 
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was registered then only with certain modifications. The article on the 
pension was, for instance, annulled. Lourdet, nothing daunted, secured 
a new pension grant by a decree of the Council of State of April 18, 
1630. This time it was to be paid from certain funds accruing from 
the salt tax. 

In 1630, likewise, the king ordered new lodgings built at the Savon- 
nerie for Lourdet, Lourdet’s wife, and his apprentices. The proprietors 
of the buildings there were indemnified, and the new lodging was con¬ 
structed during the course of the year, under the direction of the royal 
Superintendent of Buildings. Then a long and bitter dispute arose be¬ 
tween Dupont and Lourdet as to whether the former was also to lodge 
and work at the Savonnerie. In 1631 a royal brevet granted Dupont 
the right to share the buildings at that establishment, while his son 
Louis was to keep the old shop at the Louvre. Lourdet protested ear¬ 
nestly, and the matter was carried before the Chamhre des Comptes and 
finally up to the Parlement of Paris. This tribunal decided that Lourdet 
was to keep the lodgings and shops at the Savonnerie, though Dupont 
was to have the right to construct new ones there. Dupont appealed to 
the king, and the matter dragged on until 1637, when it was arranged 
that Dupont was to stay on at the Louvre, but was to enjoy his pension 
as if he were working at the Savonnerie. 

But the matter of the pension was no easier to settle. Disputes about 
the payment of it had prevented Dupont’s receiving any of the sums 
due him in the years 1627 to 1637. It now had only a few years to run, 
and Dupont presented his case well enough to secure an order that the 
pension should be paid and that it should be continued till 1659. 
was in connection with his dispute with Lourdet that Dupont wrote 
and published (1632) his curious work Stromatourgie, in which, with 
no display of modesty whatever, he pointed out that he had introduced 
oriental rug-making into France, that he had trained Lourdet in the 
art, and that since taking Lourdet into partnership, he had had no peace 
and quiet. He accused Lourdet bitterly of trickery and "underhand 
practices." Dupont lived till 1650, and royal letters patent of that year 
confirmed the right of his son Louis to his father’s pension and privi¬ 
leges until the year 1659. 

Simon Lourdet, though his long struggle with Dupont must have 
been distracting, went ahead with his rug-manufacture at the Savon¬ 
nerie. On December 2, 1635, he entered into a contract with the 
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directors and administrators of the hopitaux of the poor of Paris. The 
directors agreed to furnish Lourdet with sixty poor children as appren¬ 
tices, to keep the number up to that figure, and to pay the cost of board¬ 
ing all the children. Lourdet agreed to teach the children to make 
Turkish and oriental rugs in wool, silk, gold, and silver, and to instruct 
them in designing the patterns for such rugs. Lourdet was, moreover, 
to pay the directors from his pension fifty livres for each child who 
finished out his sixth year. This sum was to be considered as payment 
for the expenses of the child during his last year. Lourdet was also to 
give each apprentice at the end of his term a suit worth thirty-six livres, 
or that amount of money. The directors agreed to replace runaway 
apprentices, and Lourdet was to take no other apprentices than those 
supplied by the directors. The contract was to run for twelve years, 
during which period Lourdet and his family were to retain their lodg¬ 
ings and shops at the Savonnerie and were to be responsible for the 
upkeep thereof. 

From the start, one of Lourdet’s chief troubles seems to have been 
the difficulty of keeping apprentices, though whether the difficulty arose 
from the unruliness of the children supplied him, or his own harsh 
methods of dealing with them, or the efforts of competitors to hire them 
away is not clear. At any rate the privilege of 1627 had ordered that 
no apprentice should leave the manufacture before his term was up, 
and no person should endeavor to lure away any apprentices. Lourdet 
secured a decree in 1628 from the Parlement of Paris enforcing these 
provisions, and another in 1639. not end the matter, for 

in 1643 Lourdet had to secure another decree ordering all who had 
employed apprentices or journeymen of Lourdet to return them forth¬ 
with, and forbidding all workers to desert his establishment under pain 
of corporal punishment. Despite all difficulties, Lourdet seems to have 
achieved a certain success during the period, and in 1643 he secured an 
extension of his privilege to the year 1663.®® 

While Lourdet and Dupont were making their bickering progress in 
rug-manufacturing, another establishment founded under Henry IV was 
going along more peacefully. Comans, in charge of manufacture of the 
Gobelins, was helping to make Paris famous as a center of tapestry¬ 
making. The special assistance he received from the state in this period 

No. 2055, liasse i, contains a great many documents on the Savonnerie for the 
whole seventeenth century; “Collection cinq cents de Colbert,” No. 254, fols. 364-67; 
Dupont, La Stromatourgie, pp. xxiv ff., 49 ff., 26 If. 
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seems to have consisted largely of orders for his tapestries. In 1627 he 
was promised royal orders to the extent of 30,000 livres* worth a year, 
though it is doubtful if they reached so large a total. At any rate in 
1634-35 he did get royal orders for tapestries of the value of 3,000 
ItvYes?^ 

Something was done, too, to help other textile industries. In 1627 
the king relaxed the prohibition of the wearing of lace, to allow the 
manufacture and use of such laces as did not exceed in price an ku the 
ell. Richelieu approved this step, if he did not inspire it, and thought 
it would * gw<? a livelihood to a great number of persons.” 

A more general kind of assistance for French textiles was adumbrated 
in 1628, for in June of that year the king forbade the sale and use of 
foreign woolens, serges, and other textiles. A similar provision formed 
article 427 of the Code Michaud,^® of January, 1629. The purpose 
of this legislation was to aid in building up the manufactures of 
France, to give the French employment, and to prevent the export of 
gold.87 

Nor was attention limited to textiles. Letters patent were granted in 
1627 for the establishment of glassworks in Picardy. Five years later 
Richelieu tried unsuccessfully to aid an artisan from Venice to set up 
the manufacture of Venetian glass at Paris. In 1625 an exclusive privi¬ 
lege for twenty years was granted to two entrepreneurs for the making 
of brandy and vinegar out of wines ’’turned or spoiled” and out of 
’’other things usually thrown away.” Two years later Richelieu ex¬ 
pressed his approval and interest when some sugar refiners decided 
to establish works in France. But because they were Protestants, he 
urged that they settle in Harfleur rather than Havre. In 1634 a certain 
Jean Boudet was granted a privilege for the manufacture of gilt-leather 
hangings, enriched silks, and waterproof boots and shoes. In the same 
year letters patent allowed a group of individuals to establish iron 
forges and furnaces in Burgundy and Charollais and gave them the 
right to take over such mines and other necessary things as they saw 
fit, if they indemnified the owners. These are merely examples of the 
continued attempt to encourage industry by privileges and favors. It is 

** Boissonnade, Le Sodalisme d'etat, p, 185. “Richelieu, Lettres, II, 371. 

“The Code Michaud was based on suggestions from the Estates General of 1614 
and the Assembly of Notables of 1626-27. It was full of mercantilist ideas. But it was 
never enforced to any great extent. 

^ Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots fran(aises, XVI, 328-29. 
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noteworthy, however, that few of the enterprises established under 
Richelieu were of lasting or even of temporary importance.®® 

An exception to this last statement was one establishment created by 
Richelieu, which partook of the characteristics both of an industrial 
enterprise and of an aid to learning and science. This was the Impri- 
merie royale. It was founded by Richelieu in 1640 and housed in the 
Louvre. Though it has undergone many metamorphoses, it has survived 
to the present day. From the first it was used not only to publish royal 
documents but also works of scientific, religious, or literary importance. 
Soon it was turning out books to the number of about a hundred a year. 

The Imprimerie royale was a state enterprise, directed and supported 
as a royal establishment, and it received aid that could scarcely have 
been accorded a private venture. It was alleged, soon after its founding, 
that the paper-sellers, seeking to take advantage of the fact that the 
king had gone into the printing business, raised the price of their wares. 
An edict was drawn up, therefore, forbidding all sale of paper without 
the permission of a royal official. Such permission was to be granted free 
of charge after the Imprimerie royale had secured an adequate supply 
of paper at a fair price. It is not certain that this edict was issued, but 
at any rate an ordinance of April 5, 1641, enjoined merchants to supply 
the royal printshop with paper at a reasonable rate.®® 

The regulation of industry, —While the policy of royal encourage¬ 
ment for industry was not abandoned, the parallel policy of state regula¬ 
tion and control was also carried forward under Richelieu. But, as in 
the earlier period, it is often difficult to distinguish between measures 
intended to raise money and those intended mainly for regulatory pur¬ 
poses. As a matter of fact, in most legislation the two motives were 
inextricably intertwined. Some examples of the various types of control 
exercised by the state will suffice. 

A decree of the Council of State of January 30, 1625, preserved the sys¬ 
tem of ’’merchants following the court,” although it made a number of 
concessions to their competitors, the merchants of the guilds of Paris. It 
provided that all foreign merchants following the court were to be 

Boissonnade, Le Socialisme d'etat, p. 261; Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes 
lots franfaises, XVI, 198; "Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 18,600, fols. 600-2; Richelieu, 
Lettres, II, 348; "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 21,787, fols. 5-6; "Manuscrits fran^ais,” 
No. 21,789, fols. 268-69. 

Boissonnade, Le Socialisme d'etat, p. 194; Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrieres 
en France avant 1789, II, 189. 
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replaced in three months by native merchants, that the number of privi¬ 
leged merchants was not to be increased above the figure set in 1606, 
that all future privileged merchants were to have gone through the 
regular apprenticeship in Paris or some other city or to pass an exam¬ 
ination, that merchants following the court were to close their shops 
under certain conditions when the king was not in Paris or the environs, 
and that the Paris merchants were to have certain rights of inspection 
over the privileged merchants.'*^ 

An edict of the same year created visitors and controllers of beer for 
every town. Xhese offices were to be sold. The officials were regularly 
to inspect the manufacture and sale of all beer, and to be paid by the 
fees for such inspection. This regulation was made necessary, said the 
edict, by the fact that such bad beer was being sold that it sickened 
those who drank it. The deterioration in the quality of beer was due 
to the use of bad grain, bad water, and spices and drugs, which were 
added to increase the flavor artificially.^^ 

In February, 1626, an edict was issued on the regulation of the iron 
industry. It stated that iron was a necessity for all, that because of the 
long disorders in France poor, brittle iron was being made and used in 
knives, locks, arms, harness, and the like, because the makers were pay¬ 
ing more attention to quantity than to quality, and that similar low-grade 
iron was being shipped into France from abroad. It had been decided 
under Henry IV to forbid the use of this brittle fer aigre save in 
anchors and other objects where strength was not requisite, but the de¬ 
cision had never been enforced. 

The edict therefore ordered that the making of good iron {fer doux) 
should be encouraged, that all ingots of fer doux should be marked with 
a "'D,** all ingots of fer aigre with an '’A,” and that all iron bars and 
ingots were to be limited in size, to render fraud difficult. All un¬ 
marked iron was to be confiscated. No unmanufactured fer doux should 
be exported. All imported iron was to be inspected and marked with 
*‘A*' or and an additional letter indicating the country of origin 
for Flanders, '‘H” for Hungary, and so on). Only fer doux was 
to be used in hardware, arms, guns, locks, keys, harnesses, and the like; 
fer aigre was to used only for anchors, hammers, weights, scales, the 
handles of swords, and so on. The royal duty of 10 percent on the 

“'’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 21,791, fols. 183-90. 

"Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots frangaises, XVI, 154 ff. 
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product of all mines was reduced to ten sous the quintal^^ Of these 
ten sous, two were to go to the inspectors or markers. Imports of steel 
were also to be marked to indicate their origin. Officers, controllers, 
inspectors, and markers, were to be created to enforce the edict. The 
money realized from the sale of the offices was to be used to build and 
maintain warships to protect commerce.^^ 

That there was some difficulty in enforcing the iron edict is clear. A 
regulation ordering its enforcement was issued by the king in 1628, 
and a decree of similar tenor in 1629. Another decree of March 12, 
1631, makes known some of the difficulties. It seems that in 1628 the 
king had farmed the right to collect the ten sous per quintal to a certain 
Antoine Marouin. In three years Marouin had been unable to collect 
any of the duties, and once when he seemed to be on the point of col¬ 
lecting some, the queen-mother, the king being absent at La Rochelle, 
had issued an order preventing him from doing so. The decree reduced 
the amount that Marouin was to pay, but held him to the rest of his 
agreement. That Marouin probably was able to establish collections is 
indicated by the fact that the tm-sous duty became a permanent levy 
on the iron industry.^^ 

The year after the iron edict a similar edict was issued for the regu¬ 
lation of the linen industry (June, 1627). This edict set forth that the 
bad faith and bad practices of the linen-weavers were destroying the 
foreign market and cheating the home consumer. Citing precedents 
from 1551, 1568, 1586, and 1600, the edict provided that linens should 
be restored to their former size, that they should have no concealed 
defects, and that they should comply with local regulations. Penalties 
of 100 livres' fine and confiscation were set for infractions. Controllers, 
visitors, and markers of linens were to be created to enforce the law. 
All linens were to be marked after inspection. Unmarked ones were 
not to be sold. Foreign linens were likewise to be inspected and marked. 
Fees for inspection and marking were fixed.^® 

Nor were woolens exempt from regulation. The Code Michaud 
(article 418) provided that all fabrics should be restored to their old 
lengths and widths. An edict of 1634 established a 5-percent marking- 

“The old French quintal y or hundredweight, was equal to 100 French livres, or 
about 108 English pounds. It varied in different cities. 

^*AD XI, No. 35, liasse i, doc. 3; Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots 
fran^aises, XVI, 183-91. 

**AD XI, No. 35, liasse i, docs. 5, 6, 7. 


“AD XI, No. 42, liasse 7. 
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fee in all the region under the jurisdiction of the Parlement of Paris. 
An edict of 1639, providing for the inspection of all woolens and of 
the dyeing thereof and the creation of inspectors in every city and town, 
provoked wide opposition, which became so violent in Rouen that 
troops had to be called out to suppress the disturbance.^® 

Regulations of one sort or another were issued under Richelieu, for 
leather-workers, parchment-makers, tanners, gold and silversmiths, 
butchers, masons, plaster-makers, and paper-makers.In almost every 
case the creation of offices was involved, and the offices were always 
sold. But innevery case, too, some reasons of public policy, other than 
financial, were adduced as motives for the laws. 

Government control took other forms as well. The Code Michaud, 
for instance, provided (article 417) that all workers in glass, faience, 
tapestries, and certain other goods were to employ French apprentices. 
Or again, the lieutenant-civil of Paris in 1640 and in 1641 forbade all 
work on Sundays or on holy days set aside by the Church.^® On other 
occasions the government created new guild masters, threatened to 
create them, or exempted some guild from such creations for payments 
or for reasons of policy.^® By and large, the regulation of industry seems 
to have been neither thoroughgoing nor efficient. But more and more 
the state was assuming functions of control that had once belonged to 
the guilds or to the local and feudal authorities. 

3. COMMERCE, COMPANIES, AND COLONIES 

In the era of Richelieu the interest in colonies, commercial compa¬ 
nies, and over-sea lands was more marked, or at least more spectacular, 
than that in industry. This almost romantic interest was symbolized by 
a great royal ball given early in the period, in February, 1626. Accord¬ 
ing to the detailed and laudatory account of the affair in the Mercure 
frangois, the theme of this costume ball was the coming of the people 
of the five corners of the earth to pay homage to Louis XIII. The first 
to appear were Americans ’'dressed in feathers," with the "king of 

“Isambert, Recueil gSniral des anc'tennes lots franfaises, XVI, 327-28; AD XI, No. 
42, liasse 5; Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrieres en France avant ij8^, II, 190. 

*’Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrikres en France avant 1789, II, 190; Boisson- 
nade, Le Socialisme d'etat, pp. 269-71. 

“The lieutenant-civil who issued these orders was Isaac de Laffemas, the son of 
Barth^lemy. 

“Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots frangaises, XVI, 327; *'Manuscrits 
frangais,” No. 16,744, fols. 1-7; "Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 21,807, fols. 203-6. 
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Peru'" on horseback, followed by other people in American costume, 
including the comtes d’Harcourt and de Soissons. These "Americans” 
presented a "ball of parrots hunted by mirrors, which was extremely 
beautiful.” Then came the Asiatics with "Mohammed,” Messieurs de la 
Rocheguyon and de Liancourt dressed as Turks, three "Persians,” the 
sultan and his harem, all of whom joined to dance a ballet. They were 
followed by people of the North, costumed in furs, from Greenland 
and other places, who likewise danced. Next came the Africans, with a 
"Grand Cacique”®® on an elephant, attended by people dressed as 
Negroes. Last, and seemingly least, came the people of Europe.®^ 

The interest in lands and peoples overseas was reflected in a wide 
variety of projects for great commercial companies. These had been 
attempted under Henry IV and in the years following his death. They 
had been urged by the Estates General and Montchretien. Du Noyer 
had gained wide publicity for his plans. The Code Michaud (1629) 
actually contained an article in which the king directed his subjects to 
form "big and strong companies” for commerce, promised his assist¬ 
ance, and announced that royal naval vessels would be available to pro¬ 
tect the ships of such companies.®^ But it was Richelieu who was most 
active in endeavoring to transfer the companies from the realm of po¬ 
tentiality into that of actuality. 

Ordre de la Saincte Tfinite .—The first scheme of the cardinal-min¬ 
ister seems to have been one which combined his medieval traditions 
as a churchman with the results of his more modern mercantilist think¬ 
ing. He planned the creation of a great military-commercial order of 
knighthood which was not unlike what would have been produced by 
fusing the Order of the Knights of Malta with a company such as 
du Noyer’s. A document has survived in which, in question-and-answer 
form, the project is succinctly outlined. Translated rather literally it 
runs thus: 


Questions Answers 

Plan .Order of Knights. 

Name.Of the Trinity. 

Members.Of good life, religion, and 

morals. 


“Cacique is, of course, an American Indian title. Whether the elephant was a real 
one or not the report does not make clear. 

Met cure frangois, XII, 187-90. 

“ Isambert, Recueil general des anciertnes lots frangahes, XVI, 328. 
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Questions 

Founder . 

Interest of the king 

Funds . 

Grand Master . . . 
Oath. 

Original chapter . . 

Functiop.^. 

Public interest . . . 


Seat.. 

Justice [laws]. 

Appeals. 

Privileges. 

Exemptions. 

Contributions [entrance fee] . . 


Answers 
The king. 

Three million livres, maritime 
strength, his arms and his name 
carried everywhere. 

Will be indicated. 

Monseigneur the cardinal. 

In the hands of the Grand 
Master. 

At Paris, or at court. 

General commerce, colonies. 
Employment of infinite, getting 
rid of poor, financial profit, 
goods cheap. 

Morbihan and in the Levant. 

As in the cities of Brittany. 

To the chamber of commerce 
composed of officers of the 
parlement, like a special court. 
Like those of the household 
officials [of the king]. 

From taxes and from vexations 
by officials. 

Three thousand livres,^^ 


An edict creating this order was drawn up, although it was appar¬ 
ently never signed. In it is to be found additional information about 
the project. The full name of the organization was to be the Ordre 
milice de la tres Saincte Tfinite. Each of its members was to make a 
profession of faith before an ecclesiastic to establish the fact that he was 
a good Catholic. No member who was a noble would impair his status 
as such by entering the order; on the contrary, those who were not 
nobles would attain that status by becoming members, and their de¬ 
scendants would be nobles as well. Ecclesiastics were to be allowed to 


join the order. Candidates were to be admitted only if they were in 
possession of considerable wealth, either in lands or in government 
obligations. The special functions of the chevaliers de la Tfinite were 
to engage in long voyages, to command fleets, to convert savages, to 
introduce and to establish manufactures in France, and to carry on trade 
and commerce all over the world. The order would, furthermore, be 
responsible for providing France with an adequate number of sailors, 

“ “Manuscrits frangais,” No. 4,870, fol. 144. 
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captains, pilots, navigators, cannoneers, hydrographers, and geogra¬ 
phers. It was to put forth every effort to provide employment for all 
poor persons, beggars, and vagabonds. For the ceremony of the instal¬ 
lation of a chevalier, an elaborate ritual was outlined.®^ 

Compagnie du Morbihan ,—^While Richelieu's order of knights of 
commerce never got beyond the project stage, it looked for a while as 
if his next plan, that of the Compagnie du Morbihan,^^ might mate¬ 
rialize. At the end of March, 1626, a meeting was held at Richelieu's 
palace. To it came Jean-Baptiste Duval, Nicolas le Mareschal, Antoine 
de Montmor, inhabitants of Paris, and Guillaume de Brue, a Breton. 
There they laid plans for a great commercial company, which in many 
respects was to parallel the project on which du Noyer had so long 
been working. They secured the approval and support of Richelieu, and 
twenty articles were drawn up, to which the cardinal agreed in behalf 
of the king. 

By these articles the king promised to grant royal sanction to the com¬ 
pany, while Brue and his associates agreed to establish it, to provide 
it with a capital of 1,600,000 livres, and to make it a policy to turn 
back into the company one-half of all profits. Of the capital one-fourth 
was to be employed for the purchase and equipment of ships; the rest 
was to be used for hiring workers, buying lands and goods, establishing 
commerce, and so on. To the company the king agreed to grant the 
harbor of Morbihan and certain adjacent lands as the seat for its busi¬ 
ness. At Morbihan the company might make munitions, build ships, 
print books, and establish colleges. It might hold there two markets a 
week and four free fairs a year. The company was to be allowed to 
establish agents and warehouses all over France, and to buy and sell 
freely at wholesale. The company was to have criminal and civil juris¬ 
diction over its lands at Morbihan and complete authority over its 
employees. Cases involving the company or its associates were to go 
straight to the royal courts and, if necessary, to the Council of State. 
Nobles and ecclesiastics joining the company would not impair their 
status or their privileges. The company was to be granted the right of 

“ "Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 4870, fols. 92-140. See also La Ronciere, Histoire de 
la marine frangaise, IV, 488-89. 

“ It was known at first as the Compagnie pour le commerce general, tant par mer 
que par terre au Ponant, Levant, et voiages au long cours. Later it was given the name 
of the Compagnie des cent associes. But it is almost always referred to as the Com¬ 
pagnie du Morbihan. 
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reprisal against foreigners, but it must first make complaint to Richelieu 
and secure royal permission. 

In the articles special provisions were made for the company’s co¬ 
lonial activities. It was to have the right to acquire, on the mainland or 
in the islands of America, territory over which it was to enjoy full 
sovereignty, save only that faith and homage were reserved to the king, 
and the company was to present each new king of France with a golden 
crown as a token of its allegiance. To people its settlements and con¬ 
quests, the company might take from France all who volunteered to go. 
It might aljg take out *’all sturdy beggars and vagabonds of all ages 
and both sexes whom the company shall judge fit for arms and work,” 
and these beggars and vagabonds might be constrained and forced to 
accept such enlistment by imprisonment of their persons. The king 
agreed to take the company under his ’’special protection and safe¬ 
guard,” to defend it against all comers, and not to change the articles. 
He further promised to grant all necessary legal authority to the company 
in the way of letters patent, edicts, and commissions. Richelieu, as 
Superintendent of Commerce, was to guide the destinies of the company 
and to go over its accounts, but at his death the office of superintendent 
was to be abolished. In general the company and its associates were to 
be free of all taxation. 

In the summer of 1626 both the king and Richelieu were in Brittany, 
and this opportunity was taken to issue a royal edict recognizing and 
establishing the company and putting into legal effect the provisions 
of the twenty articles.^® It was felt necessary for the success of the com¬ 
pany that it be accepted at least by Brittany, but from the first diffi¬ 
culties arose. The cities, the Parlement, and the partisans of Cesar de 
Vendome, governor of Brittany and enemy to Richelieu, all were in 
opposition to it. 

This opposition made itself felt in the next spring, when the regis¬ 
tration of the edict was being considered by the Parlement of Brittany. 
Those hostile to the company mustered their forces. M. Corvillon, the 
procureur’Syndic of the Estates of Brittany, for instance, writing on 
March 8, 1627, to the procureur-syndic of Nantes, pointed out that the 
establishment of the company would injure Nantes, and urged him 
to send delegates to oppose the edict before Parlement, The bourgeois 

" It has been pointed out that two variant versions of this edict exist, both dated at 
Nantes, one in July, one in August, 1626. See Dugast-Matifeux, Le Commera 
honorable et son auteur, pp. 41-72. 
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of Nantes, Rennes, and Saint-Malo sent a letter of petition to the Parle- 
merit declaring that the edict would bring upon them "insupportable 
harm and ruin," and that it was a disturbing and ruinous novelty. To 
avoid the onus of refusing to register the edict, the Parlement referred 
the whole matter to the Estates of Brittany by a decree of March 
15, 1627. 

The Estates in their turn took up the matter early in 1628, and, per¬ 
haps to the surprise of the Parlement, expressed qualified approval of 
the Compagnte du Morbihan. They thanked the king and Richelieu for 
their efforts in behalf of the company, and advised that henceforth 
Morbihan should be represented in the Estates. But they urged that the 
company should not endeavor to shut out the Breton merchants from 
any kind of commerce inside or outside France, that restrictions on 
other ports should also apply to Morbihan, that Morbihan be subject 
to the regular judicial authorities, and that Bretons be preferred as 
members of the company. Such qualifications were sufficient to impair 
the exclusive and advantageous nature of the company, and when the 
Parlement, distressed at this stand of the Estates, refused to register 
the edict, the company quickly sank into oblivion. 

The failure of the project was disappointing to Richelieu. He had 
supported it and had hoped great things from it. In his Memoires he 
spoke of it regretfully, calling Morbihan "one of the finest ports in 
the world," and remarking that the very rumor of the establishment 
of the company had alarmed the English and the Dutch, "who feared 
that the king by this means would soon render himself master of the 
sea; Spain likewise feared for her Indies." He praised the nobles and 
the clergy who had worked for the company in the Estates of Brittany, 
since they had "no interest save that of the public and the greatness of 
the state." In no uncertain terms he blamed the Breton Parlement for 
hindering "so great a good," which would not have harmed them, but 
"would have brought them the greatest good."®”^ 

Compagnte de la nacelle de Saint Pierre fleurdelysee. —Richelieu was 
not one, however, to waste time in regrets. Before the Compagnie du 
Morbihan had expired stillborn, he was working on another project. 

For the material on the Compagnie du Morbihan, see the Mercure frangois, XII, 
45“55; Forbonnais, Recherches et considerations sur les finances de France, I, 572-78; 
La Ronciere, Histoire de la marine frangaise, IV, 496-98; Bonnassieux, Les Grander 
Compagnies de commerce, pp. 358-59; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VI (part 2), 418; 
Richelieu, Memoires, XXI, 398-99; and Dugast-Matifeux, Le Commerce honorable 
et son auteur, pp. 6-18, 41-72. 
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The new pJans had been prepared by a group of merchants which in- 
eluded Nicolas Witte (Dutch), Francisco Billotty (Flemish), Jean du 
Meurier, sieur de Saint-Remy (Breton), and a number of other French¬ 
men and foreigners. They proposed a company to be called the Com- 
pagnie de la nacelle de Saint Pierre fleurdelysee. This company was **to 
establish in the kingdom a big business in all the goods which enter 
into trade, to introduce fisheries, shipbuilding,” and various other enter¬ 
prises. The associates in this proposed company drew up articles con¬ 
taining the privileges and conditions which they felt necessary for its 
establishment, and presented them to Richelieu early in 1627. In some 
respects the company was to be much like that of Morbihan; in others 
it was rather different, especially in its emphasis on manufactures and 
in its foreign connections. 

The associates promised to establish their company permanently in 
France and to strive mightily to make it fruitful. To start with, they 
would bring into France within six months four hundred families com¬ 
posed of persons able to carry on commerce, manufactures, and fish¬ 
eries, and establish them at suitable places. Thereafter they would 
import still further recruits as they were needed. They also agreed to 
bring in, within six months, twelve ships, fully equipped, and to build 
and acquire other ships as rapidly as possible. The ships were to be 
commanded by native Frenchmen, nominated by the company and se¬ 
lected by the king. 

In return the company was to be granted permission to trade by sea 
and by land, to establish fisheries, shipbuilding yards, and the manu¬ 
facture of everything necessary for ships, as well as the manufacture 
of woolens, silks, linens, tapestries, embroideries, lace, cordage, arms, 
metal ware of all sorts, soap, cheese, butter, crystal glass, porcelain, 
faience, and anything else which the company might consider proper. 
It was also to have the right to set up bleaching establishments, to plant 
rice and sugar cane, to refine sugar, to work mines, to make the salt 
necessary for its own use, and to salt butter, cheese, fish, and meat. The 
company undertook to establish as many new manufactures as possible 
in France. No one else was to be allowed for twenty-five years to work 
on such manufactures as it introduced. 

All Flemish, Dutch, and other foreigners brought in by the company 
were to be reputed naturalized citizens without any formality save that 
of swearing allegiance to the king. Thirty-five associates of the company 
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were to be granted the status of nobles, as were also those who invested 
20,000 //t^res in it. Any family which could show an honorable record 
for four generations in the service of the company was likewise to be 
ennobled. Such provisions were held to be in line with the wishes of the 
king, since it was his intention ’‘to give more honor henceforth, than 
has been given in the past, to those who embrace commerce." Con¬ 
versely, no one would impair his status by joining the company or 
working for it. 

The king was to grant the company two uninhabited places, suitable 
for ports, one on the ocean, one on the Mediterranean, over which the 
company was to have full jurisdiction. If the land belonged to the king, 
it was to be given to the company; if not, they were to buy it at reasonable 
prices. At these places the company could build towns, which were, 
with the exception of certain small and stipulated taxes, to be free of 
all taxation, military duties, quartering of soldiers, harbor dues, and 
so on. Each place was to have a French governor, chosen by the king 
but nominated by the company. Each place was to be granted the right 
to have a market and two free fairs each year. No tax gatherers or other 
officials and no guilds were to be established in these places. No one 
was to lure the company’s workers away from these towns. 

The company planned also to engage in mining. It was to have the 
right to mine any mineral in any place. Unused mines on the royal 
domain were to be given to it free. Others it could buy from the owners. 
It could drain swamp lands and establish farmers on the reclaimed 
areas, which were to be free of taxes for twenty-five years. The com¬ 
pany was also to be allowed to make tax-free beer for its own em¬ 
ployees. 

In over-sea areas the company was to be allowed to establish and 
populate colonies anywhere, even in New France. The lands it con¬ 
quered were to belong to it in full sovereignty, saving only allegiance 
to the king. It was to have the right to trade from France to all friendly 
countries such as Muscovy, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Hamburg. 
This right was not to be granted to any foreigners, save those in the 
company. 

Since there were a great number of beggars and vagabonds in France, 
the king was to enjoin them to go to work, either for the company or 
for some one else. After two months’ time, the company was to be 
allowed to force any remaining beggars into its service, to use them in 
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France or in the colonies for six years, and to give them only food and 
clothing. 

Any ships of the company wrecked on French coasts were to remain 
its property. Ships of the company were not to be subject to seizure. 
The company’s vessels were to fly the customary flags and banners of 
France, and to add thereto a banner bearing a ship fleurdelysee and the 
picture of St. Peter, which was to be the exclusive mark of the organ¬ 
ization. In so far as possible, the company was to employ only native 
Frenchmen. It was to have the right to make agreements with friendly 
foreign prir^^s, and to establish agents abroad. 

On ships captured by the company Richelieu was to have the admir¬ 
alty duties. Of fines and fees from the courts in the company’s towns 
the king was to get half, Richelieu and the company half. The king 
was to direct all French diplomatic agents to secure favorable treatment 
for the company. 

Such were the propositions, not altogether modest ones, of the asso¬ 
ciates. Richelieu turned them over to Mathieu Mole, an important judi¬ 
cial official, for study. After deleting two articles, one of which gave 
the company almost complete freedom to arm vessels, the other for¬ 
bidding any foreigners to form similar companies in the kingdom. Mole 
recommended their approval to Richelieu. The cardinal ratified the 
articles, and royal letters patent approved them and authorized their 
execution. But difficulties were immediately encountered. The Parlement 
of Paris considered that in the company too many privileges were 
granted to foreigners, and that it was too dependent on foreigners. In 
September, 1627, the Parlement refused its approval, and the Com- 
pagnie de la nacelle de Saint Pierre fleurdelysee soon followed the 
Compagnie du Morbihan into oblivion.®® 

The reasons for the opposition to, and failure of, these great 
companies sponsored by Richelieu are not altogether clear. Part of the 
difficulty probably lay in the fact that their existence would have dis¬ 
turbed the status quo, commercial, industrial, judicial, and fiscal, in a 
number of directions. Officials, merchants, and financiers who saw their 
interests threatened undoubtedly fought the proposals by every means 
in their power. Then, too, those who were jealous of, or hostile to, 

“For material on the Compagnie de la nacelle de Saint-Pierre fleurdelysee, see 
Bonnassieux, Les Grandes Compagnies de commerce, p. 361; Lavisse, Histoire de 
France, VI (part 2), 418-19; La Ronciere, Histoire de la marine frangaise, IV, 498- 
501; M0I6, Memoires, I, 423-48. 
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Richelieu seem to have seized the opportunity to thwart him. More 
important, the projects were largely paper schemes, endowed with only 
a theoretical vitality. They were too big and cumbrous. They aimed at 
too many things at once and at nothing specifically. They counted on 
royal aid and privileges, rather than on existing commercial enterprises. 
It can scarce be doubted that if Richelieu had thrown all the weight of 
his authority behind the companies and pushed hard, he could easily 
have overcome the obstructionist tactics of the parlefnents and of indi¬ 
viduals, but he was busy with other things. The advantages of the com¬ 
panies lay all in the future. At best, they were speculative undertakings. 
It seems likely that even if the parlements had heartily approved the 
companies, still they would not have amounted to much, for their pro¬ 
ponents were big with ideas, not overendowed with common sense, 
dazzled by foreign examples, and unwilling to build on what existed 
in France. Yet for all that, these companies are of the utmost impor¬ 
tance, for they gave concrete expression to the economic theories of 
Richelieu, and summed up, in brief, the economic thinking of a 
generation. 

The Company of New France .—It was by a company, however, that 
Richelieu was able to accomplish something for New France, or Can¬ 
ada, during his period of rule. The company founded by Guillaume and 
Ezechiel de Caen in 1620, under authority of the due de Montmorency, 
though it had apparently carried on some trade, had done little either 
to develop Canada or to live up to its contract when Richelieu came to 
office. After the cardinal became Grand Master and Superintendent of 
Navigation and Commerce in 1626, it was not long before he turned 
his attention to building up French power in America. 

An article in the Mercure frangois, obviously inspired by Richelieu, 
discussed the problem of Canada. It declared that Richelieu was obliged 
by the duties of his office to bring to fruition the plans for converting 
the savages of New France. He had decided, went on the article, *’that 
the only way to bring these folk to the knowledge of the true God was 
to people the land with native-born French Catholics so as, by their 
example, to dispose these nations to the Christian religion and civilized 
life, and also by establishing royal authority there to get from these 
newly discovered lands commercial advantages” for the French. On 
investigation Richelieu had found that those entrusted with the devel¬ 
opment of Canada had been ”so little interested in providing for it” 
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that as yet there was only a single settlement, with forty or fifty French¬ 
men, who were there in the interests of the merchants rather than for 
''the service of the king.” Still it was not altogether the fault of the 
existing company, since it had been ''assisted but poorly.” 

Richelieu had discovered, the article continued, that so little food 
was raised in Canada that the colonists were entirely dependent on sup¬ 
plies from France. Furthermore, the company had not lived up to its 
agreement to take out eighteen colonists a year and to provide cheap 
transportation for others. Indeed the disorders had become so great that 
Richelieu, a£t^r examining various propositions, had felt obliged to 
take two important steps. He had revoked the articles granted to Guil¬ 
laume de Caen and his associates. Then he invited certain men, namely, 
the sieurs Roquemont^ Houel, Lataignant, Dablon, Duchesne, and Cas- 
tillon, to form a strong company to take charge of Canada. They prom¬ 
ised Richelieu to organize a company of one hundred associates and to 
make every effort to people New France. 

On April 29, 1627, twenty articles on the formation and rights of 
the company were drawn up and signed at Richelieu’s palace, on behalf 
of the king by Richelieu, and on behalf of the associates by Roquemont 
and Houel. At the same time thirty-one articles of agreement between 
the associates were drawn up and signed by Houel and Roquemont; 
the other associates signed them as they joined the company from May 
7, 1627, to August 6, 1628. In May, 1628, the king issued an edict 
establishing the company, granting it wide rights and powers, and con¬ 
firming the articles signed by Richelieu.®^ 

The articles agreed on among the associates of the company show 
the type of organization and of activity that was planned. By the first 
article the associates promised to abide by the conditions granted to the 
company by Richelieu. By the second it was arranged that the company 

^ Met cure jranqois, XIV, 232 

*®The twenty articles of agreement and the thirty-one articles of association are to 
be found in '*Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,593, fols. 353-62; and Mercure franfois, 
XIV, 236-62. The edict is to be found in ’'Manuscrits fran^ais," No. 18,593, fols. 
335-42; in "Collection Clairambault,” No. 379, fols. 434-41; and in "Manuscrits 
fran^ais," No. 16,738, fol. 146. See also Biggar, The Early Trading Companies of New 
France, pp. 137 ff. It is interesting to note that this edict was not registered by the 
Parlement of Paris until 1657, a fact which confirms the feeling that the obstructionist 
tactics of the courts need not have prevented the successful formation of Richelieu’s 
two companies discussed above. See "Collection Clairambault," No. 379, fol. 441. It 
should be noted, however, that a part of the edict was registered by the Cour des 
Aydes of Rouen in 1633. See "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,738, fol. 146. 
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was to be composed of 100 associates, each of whom was to invest in 
it 3,000 livres, payable one-third on January 31, 1628, the rest as or¬ 
dered by the directors. The third article permitted any investor to with¬ 
draw from the company, but by so doing he was to lose the money he 
had put in. The fourth fixed the name of the organization as La Com- 
pagnie de la Nouvelle FranceS*^ The fifth and sixth provided that at 
least one-third of the directors were to be merchants, and gave the 
directors the right to name officials for Canada and commanders for the 
two vessels to be given the company by the king. 

The next five articles gave the directors the right to distribute lands, 
carry on business, establish agents in France and Canada, build vessels, 
and deal with all minor questions of policy without calling a general 
meeting of the associates. The succeeding five articles fixed the head 
office of the company at Paris, allowed nonresident directors to act by 
proxy, made all officers and agents of the company responsible to the 
directors, forbade the directors to engage the associates for sums greater 
than the invested capital, and empowered the directors to enlist colo¬ 
nists. The seventeenth article declared "All profits which it shall please 
God to give to this company during the three first years shall stay in 
the company to be used as a capital fund." After three years one-third of 
the profits might be distributed to the associates; the rest was to be left 
in the company until the directors decided to change the dividend policy. 

The eighteenth article gave the directors charge of all expenditures, 
but provided that they were to receive no remuneration whatever, save 
for expenses incurred on company business and "one pound of white 
candle" for each meeting they attended. The next five articles allowed 
the directors to use 500 livres a year for "alms and pious works," em¬ 
powered them to appoint a treasurer to keep the books and make a 
yearly accounting, permitted any associate to take in sub-associates to 
help him raise his 3,000 livres, denied such sub-associates a voice in 
the affairs of the company, and allowed any associate to sell his share 
in the company. 

The next four articles provided that if an associate died, one of his 
heirs was to succeed him as active associate, though others might own 
a portion of his share, nominated the sieur de Lauson as intendant of 
New France, asked that his successors be nominated by the company, 
arranged that the directors should meet in the presence of the intendant 

” It was also frequently called La Compagnie des cent associes. 
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once a week, and declared that there should be twelve directors, six of 
them from Paris. At the end of two years the associates were to elect 
twelve directors, six new ones and six of the old twelve. At the end of 
four years the six directors who had held office for four years were to 
be replaced by six new ones. Thereafter the term of the directors was 
to be four years, and six new ones were to be elected every two years.®^ 
The remaining articles provided for an annual meeting of the asso¬ 
ciates on January 15 in Paris, at which decisions were to be taken by a 
majority vote, authorized the directors to arrange all matters not cov¬ 
ered by the ^icles, and arranged that they should take their oaths of 
office "in the hands" of the intendant of New France. These articles 
of association were approved by Richelieu and were ratified by a royal 
decree on May 6, 16 *6. 

It was also in May, 1628, while he was in camp at the siege of La Ro¬ 
chelle, that Louis XIII issued the edict which definitely established the 
Compagnie de Nouvelle France, and incorporated in final form the 
agreement which Richelieu had made with the company a year earlier. 
In this edict the king declared that he was extremely interested in 
spreading the Catholic religion and felt that his efforts should not be 
confined to France alone. Rather like St. Louis, whose name and scepter 
he bore, he should seek to convert peoples in foreign lands who were 
"enwrapped in paganism and barbarism." 

In this connection, said the edict, the king’s thoughts had often 
turned to Canada, and the desire had grown in him to continue the 
work of conversion commenced by his father, Henry IV. For this work 
Richelieu had gathered "persons of virtue and courage, skilled in the 
matter of navigation," and able to carry on "so high and so holy an 
enterprise." They had agreed to set up a strong company and to estab¬ 
lish a colony of French Catholics, since that seemed to be the only way 
of advancing rapidly "the conversion of these people and the increase 
of the French name." For a year this group had been organizing the 
company, and the king was now prepared to grant them certain rights. 

“The first twelve directors were named in article 27. They were Alaix, Bonneau, 
and Aubert, secretaires du rot; L’Huillier and Quantin, merchants of Paris; Roz^e and 
le Maistre, merchants of Rouen; Tuffet, merchant of Bordeaux; Lataignant, former 
maire of Calais; Robineau, tresorier de la cavalerie; Houel, conseiller des salines en 
Brouage; and de Richebourg, who apparently was not anything at all. It is worth 
noting that among these directors do not appear certain of the men active in found¬ 
ing the company, namely, Roquemont; Dablon, syndic of Dieppe; Duchesne, conseiller 
and Schevin of Havre; and Castillon, bourgeois of Paris. 
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In seventeen articles, which closely followed the content and the 
wording of the agreement of April 29, 1627, between Richelieu and 
the associates, the king proceeded to endow the company with extensive 
privileges and to limit it by certain careful restrictions. The substance 
of the articles may be summarized thus: 

1. The associates were to send to Canada, in 1628, 200 to 300 men of 
all callings. In the years thereafter, they were to continue to send colonists 
so that by December 31, 1643, should have taken to Canada 4,000 
people, men or women. For three years each newly arrived colonist was to 
be fed and lodged by the company. After that period, he was to be given 
enough cleared land to support him, with seed and food sufficient to last 
him till his first harvest. 

2. Only native-born French Catholics were to be sent to Canada. No 
slightest deviation from this rule was to be permitted. 

3. For the spiritual comfort of the French settlers and for the conversion 
of the savages, the company was to see to it that there were at least three 
ecclesiastics in every settlement. They were to be lodged and fed for fifteen 
years at the expense of the company, unless the associates preferred to supply 
them with enough cleared land to support them. If more ecclesiastics were 
needed, they were to be sent over and supported similarly by the company. 

4. In return for the great expenses which it was undertaking, the king 
granted to the company full property rights in, and sovereignty over, "the 
fort and habitation of Quebecq with all the lands of New France, called 
Canada, all the length of the coasts from Florida, which the kings, our 
predecessors, caused to be inhabited, following the shores of the sea up to 
the Arctic Circle for latitude, and in longitude from the island of New¬ 
foundland west as far as the great lake called the Fresh Sea [Mer Douce]." 
The company was to have all the lands in this extent, along the rivers and 
in the interior. It was to have the ports, harbors, rivers, islands, swamps, 
and mines. The king reserved for himself only "faith and homage," a gold 
crown weighing eight marcs each time a new king came to the throne, and 
the right to appoint the officers of "sovereign justice," upon nomination by 
the company. The company was to be allowed to build forts, and make 
cannon and munitions of war. 

5. The company was to be permitted to clear lands and distribute them 
as it pleased, with such titles, honors, and privileges as it saw fit. But to 
create duchies, marquisates, counties, and baronies, it must secure royal 
confirmation. 

6. All previous royal gifts and grants connected with these lands were 
revoked. 

7. To the company was granted in perpetuity a monopoly of all trade in 
Canada in leather, skins, and fur. For fifteen years, from January i, 1628, 
to December 31, 1643, the company was to have a monopoly of all other 
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Canadian trade by land or sea, save that the cod and whale fisheries 
were to remain open to all Frenchmen. All concessions contrary to this grant 
were revoked, ’’even that accorded Guillaume de Caen and his associates.’* 
The trade granted exclusively to the company was expressly forbidden to 
Caen and all other French subjects, under penalty of confiscation of any goods 
involved. 

8. Frenchmen living in Canada and not supported by the company might, 
however, freely carry on the fur trade with the Indians. But the beaver 
skins they secured must be sold to the company or its agents. The price 
thereof was fixed at 40 sous for a 'good, loyal, and saleable” skin. 

9. As soon as possible, the king was to present to the company two 
warships of •♦o to 300 tons, all equipped and ready to sail. After they were 
turned over to the company, it must keep them up. If they were lost in 
any fashion save by capture by enemies of the king, the company was 
to be obliged to replace them. They were to be used in the trade with 
Canada. 

10. If the company failed to send 1,500 colonists in the first ten years, 
it was to repay to the king the value of the ships. Or if it failed to send 
4,000 in fifteen years, it was also to forfeit this sum. 

11. The captains for these vessels were to be nominated by the company, 
and appointed by the king. For other vessels the company was to be free 
to select any captains it saw fit. As to political and military officials in 
Canada, they were to be selected by Richelieu from candidates chosen by 
the company. 

12. The king also agreed to give to the company four culverins, originally 
presented by him to the Company of the Moluccas and since that time 
secured from the late sieur Muisson by Guillaume de Caen. 

13. To induce artisans to go and work in Canada, it was provided that 
any who went to Canada and there practiced their crafts for six years might 
reurn to France and open shop as full masters of their crafts, in any town or 
city in France. 

14. The king agreed that "since all the goods, of whatever sort they 
may be, which shall come from those lands, and especially those which 
shall be manufactured in the aforesaid places of New France, will proceed 
from the industry of Frenchmen, we have exempted and freed, and we do 
exempt and free for fifteen years all sorts of goods coming from New 
France from all imposts and taxes, even though they be carried to, brought 
to, and sold in, this kingdom.” 

15. All munitions, provisions, and other things necessary for the ex¬ 
peditions for New France were to be free of all imposts and taxes for fifteen 
years. 

16. No noble or churchman would impair his status by joining the com¬ 
pany. If the hundred associates saw fit, they might increase their number 
by adding another hundred. Twelve letters of nobility were to be given to 
the company, so that twelve non-noble members might become nobles. 
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17. Children and descendants of French settlers in Canada, together with 
all '’the savages who shall be led to the knowledge of the faith," were to 
be reputed as native-born Frenchmen with all the rights and privileges per¬ 
taining thereto. 

Even before the edict on the Compagnie de la Nouvelle France was 
issued, the associates had asked to be relieved from their obligation to 
send 200 to 300 colonists to Canada in 1628. Apparently they felt that 
until the legal situation was entirely cleared up, they would have to 
face the competition of the old company created under the due de 
Montmorency. The reply of the king was that they must live up to their 
agreement, but to aid them he issued a new prohibition forbidding 
Guillaume de Caen, Esmery de Caen, Remond de la Ralde (brother-in- 
law of Guillaume), and all others to take or send ships to Canada under 
penalty of death. Even codfishing boats were to be inspected to see that 
they were not loaded with goods for Canada. If Guillaume de Caen 
felt that he was being unfairly treated, he might appeal for damages 
to the king’s courts. The company had this royal prohibition printed 
in a form such that it might be posted in the ports or other suitable 
places.®^ 

The company did send out four ships with about 200 settlers in 
1628. But the expedition was attacked and captured by some English 
privateers in the Saint Lawrence, The little colony at Quebec, headed 
by Champlain, suffered great privations in 1628-29, and in July of 
the latter year the English privateers came back and forced Champlain 
to surrender Quebec, It looked for a while as if France might lose its 
foothold in Canada and the plans for the company come to naught. 
But Champlain returned to Paris, secured the backing of the Jesuits and 
other devout persons interested in the conversion of the Indians, and 
convinced Richelieu that efforts should be made to secure the return of 
Canada. Charles I was in the financial difficulties incident to his attempt 
to rule England without parliament. He needed the portion of his 
wife’s dowry which had not yet been paid, and saw no way of secur¬ 
ing it save by acceding to the French demands. After much delay, the 
treaty of Saint-Germain between France and England was signed 
March 29, 1632. It provided for the return of Canada to the French. 
Champlain was made governor of Canada in 1633. He went there and 

“ "Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 16,738, fol. 147. 

•*She was Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XIII. 
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resumed his work of building up the colony, but died in 1(535, before 
he had had time to accomplish a great deal.®® 

Meanwhile the organization of the Compagnie de la Nouvelle France 
had been completed. A list of its members, dating from 1631 or 1632, 
shows that it boasted not 100 but 114 associates. Headed by Richelieu 
himself, the list included nearly 40 royal officials from the judicial, 
administrative and financial departments, 16 bourgeois of Paris, and 
one of Lyons, 4 lawyers, a doctor, a notary, 2 captains in the royal navy, 
5 merchants of Paris, 9 of Rouen, 3 of Bordeaux, one of Bayonne, 
4 army ancHiavy officials, the secretary of the archbishop of Paris, the 
widow of the first president of the Parlement of Bordeaux, and the 
widow of an echevin of Dieppe.®® But it seems that the associates, 
though numerous aiid distinguished, were not filled with enthusiasm 
for their company. A meeting called for September i, 1632, was at¬ 
tended by so few that another gathering had to be summoned for Sep¬ 
tember 4. Printed notices of this second meeting were prepared, and 
it was arranged to have them delivered to the associates in person by 
a sergeant of the Chatelet, so that none might plead ignorance of the 
gathering. The meeting was to be held at the offices of the company 
on the rue Saint-Martin at the corner of the rue Montmorency.®"^ 

The lack of interest of the associates seems to have been either a sign 
or a cause of the impotence of the company; and impotent it was, for on 
January 20, 1632, Richelieu signed a contract with Guillaume de Caen. 
In it Richelieu announced that Caen, because of his experience with 
Canada and the Indians as general de la fiotte de la Nouvelle France, 
was to be sent to Canada to receive back the country from the English. 
Richelieu was to supply a ship of 300 tons and have it ready by Feb¬ 
ruary 25, 1632. Caen was to supply a ship of his own, pay the expense 
of the voyage, and transport to Canada for the company three capucins, 
forty men, and, if possible, sixty tons of food and supplies. In return, 
Caen was to have all the trade of Canada for 1632. He was to leave 
Esmery de Caen to winter at Quebec, and Esmery was to turn over the 

•®See Wrong, The Rise and Fall of New France, I, 256 ff.; Lavisse, Histoire de 
France, VI (part 2), 419. 

••The widows probably had succeeded their husbands and were not original asso¬ 
ciates. The list is a printed document eight pages long, preserved in "Manuscrits fran- 
gais,” No. 18,593, fols. 343-46. It bears no date, but it is possible to date it with 
some accuracy, for the marquis d’Efhat is given the title of ’’Mareschal de France.” 
He was made marshal in January, 1631, and died in July, 1632. 

"Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 16,738, fol. 145. 
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fort and everything in it to the company when its ships arrived in 1633. 
The company was to bring back, in 1633, beaver skins belonging to 
Caen, at the risk of the owner but at the expense of the company.®^ 
Guillaume de Caen did make the expedition in 1632, but as the 
company put it, "This voyage was advantageous only for the afore¬ 
mentioned de Caen." Though Caen took three vessels, he left the 
goods and men of the company behind. Though he was to have had the 
trade of 1632 only, he asked permission, in 1633, to trade out the goods 
that he had left in Canada, on the grounds that his trade had been much 
reduced in 1632 because his interpreter had been killed by the savages, 
and for other reasons. Richelieu ordered him to live up to his contract. 
But when the ships returned in 1633, Caen got an order from the 
Parlement of Rouen and seized all the beaver skins on them, although 
the company claimed that only 4,000 pounds of them belonged to him. 
When the company got the court order reversed, Caen took the case to 
the king’s council. 

In the suit before the king’s council, the company claimed that Caen 
should have been paid according to the agreement cost, plus 25 per¬ 
cent for all goods belonging to him in Canada. Caen insisted that he 
should receive the beaver skins brought back in 1633, pointed out 
that his trade in 1632 had been ruined because the company had de¬ 
layed the sailing of the expedition. The company replied that the delay 
had been produced by the failure of the negotiators to sign the treaty 
of Saint-Germain before March 29; that Caen should be satisfied any¬ 
how, because he got, in 1632, 7,000 pounds of beaver skins which were 
brought back on "La Salamandre" and 3,000 to 4,000 pounds which 
had been saved from the shipwreck of "La Lionne"; and that if Caen 
had suffered any losses, it was due to provisions in the treaty favorable 
to the English.®® 

This dispute seems to have fused with another existing between the 
two parties. Caen and his associates claimed that the Compagnie de la 
Nouvelle France owed them compensation not only for services ren¬ 
dered in Canada, but also for the supercession of the Caen privilege by 
that of the company. Though the company was willing to admit the 
principle of compensation, it held that it should be small in amount. 

"Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 16,738, fol. 145 bis, 

^ "Manuscrits frangais,’' No. 16,738, fol. 144. These facts are from a brief drawn 
up by the company, so it is very likely that Caen’s side of the case is not fully or 
fairly presented. 
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Something like 10,000 livreSy the amount at which had been fixed the 
damages owed by Caen and his associates to the company formed under 
the auspices of the prince de Conde, would be quite proper, the com¬ 
pany felt. Or, it suggested, Caen and his associates might be admitted 
to the company as full members. To indemnify Guillaume de Caen him¬ 
self, he might be given, for three years, one-twentieth of the beaver 
skins brought back from Canada. 

Caen would have none of such suggestions, pressed his suit for large 
damages and compensations, and presented an itemized bill of what 
he felt the cppapany owed him. On August 27, 1634, the Council of 
State issued a decree ordering the Compagnie de la Nouvelle France to 
pay to Caen and his associates almost 80,000 litres, in full settlement 
of their various claims- But it is obvious that Caen had some difficulty 
in collecting the money, for on September 18, 1635, the Council of 
State issued another decree, this time at the request of the directors of 
the company. It made each associate personally responsible for 800 
litres of the debt owed to Caen and his group. The decree provided 
that each associate might be forced to pay his share by all reasonable 
means.*^^ But that the company was not out of favor at this time is indi¬ 
cated by a decree of March 10, 1635, which provided that an edict of 
the previous year, requiring all those ennobled in the last two decades to 
pay the tallies, should not apply to the twelve associates who had been 
made nobles in accordance with the edict of 1628.'^- At this point Guil¬ 
laume de Caen seems to have ceased to be active in Canadian affairs. 
But twenty-two years later he and an associate were granted a privilege 
for the manufacture of a new type of mill which ran without wind or 
water and was much cheaper than the ordinary mill. The grant of mo¬ 
nopoly was made not only to encourage invention, but also to reward 
Caen for his services in connection with ’’the discovery and peopling 
of New France.'’ 

Whether the sums due to Caen caused a further decrease in enthusi¬ 
asm for the company among the associates, or whether most of them 
had given up all hopes of profits, the affairs of the company languished 
for the next few years. But in 1638 drastic steps were taken to invig- 

“^"This seems to imply that the company now had about 100 associates, as 100 times 
800 Uvres makes 80,000 livres. The company had claimed to have 120 associates a 
little earlier. See "Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 16,738, fol. 132. 

^On this dispute, see ’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,738, fols. 132, 133 B, 143. 

”’'Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,738, fol. 133 A. For the Guillaume de Caen privi¬ 
lege, see ’’Manuscrits frangais," No. 16,741, fols. 12-13. 
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orate the organization. On January 15 a general assembly of the asso¬ 
ciates was held at the home of M. Fouquet, conseiller du roy,'^^ at which 
it was decided to form a new sub-company to carry on the trade to Can¬ 
ada for the next four years.*^^ This new company was to operate as sort 
of subsidiary of the old one. It was to be financed by contributions of 
1,000 livres apiece from each of the associates of the old company who 
wished to join it. All the associates who did not help out by joining 
the new company were to be required to pay 200 livres a year, for four 
years, for the support of the colony. Any who could not or would not 
contribute thus were to lose their shares in the old company. This de¬ 
cision of the general assembly was approved by Richelieu and given 
legal effect by a decree of the Council of State of January 27, 1638.'^® 
A month later the company again was favored. The king issued letters 
patent forbidding any ship to sail without special permission, so that 
the naval forces of the country might be mobilized for war purposes. 
But ships of the '^Compagnie de Canada!^ were specifically allowed to 
sail as usual. 

A year later a meeting of the special sub-company was held, again 
at Fouquet’s house. It was there pointed out that the expenses of the 
voyage of 1638 had far exceeded the contributions to the special com¬ 
pany. Nor had it been possible to sell the goods brought back from 
Canada, "for reasons which the company well" knew. So few members 
came to the meeting that another was called for January ii (1639). 
At the second meeting it was decided that the associates of the special 
company were to be assessed to raise funds for the expedition of 1639. 
The directors were empowered to borrow money to pay the share of 
those associates not in town, and they were to be repaid by their absent 
fellows with interest at 10 percent. The king was to be asked for a 
decree enforcing this decision. 

A week later another meeting of the special company was held and 
plans were laid for the coming voyage. The expenses of the expedition 
for provisions for the colonists and so on for the year, would, it was 
estimated, total 109,000 livres. If they wished to use the king’s ship 
"Le Sainct-Joseph," the expenses would be raised to 123,000 livres. 

This was the father of the famous Nicolas Fouquet, who rose to such resplendent 
fame in the period of Mazarin. 

The sub-company was not an unusual device for the era. It had been used suc¬ 
cessfully by the English colonial and commercial companies. 

""Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,738, fols. 135-36. 

“Manuscrits frangais,” No. 16,738, fol. 138. 
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It was decided to use the royal vessel, since its presence would *‘give 
reputation" to the voyage and prevent attacks. It was also determined 
to send two other ships, "ITsperance" and ‘Xe Sainct-Jacques." The 
latter could only be used if it were released by the English.'^^ If not, 
another like it should be employed. The expenses were to be limited 
to 110,000 livres, if possible. The money was to be raised by assess¬ 
ments on the members of the special company, payable in January, Feb¬ 
ruary, and September.'^® 

Despite all efforts, the affairs of the company went from bad to 
worse, and m 1640 commissioners appointed to liquidate the debts of 
the Compagnie de la Nouvelle France summoned all the associates or 
their heirs to appear before them, that the affairs of the organization 
might be settled.But the company kept struggling along, for in the 
summer of 1641 the associates were both planning to send an expe¬ 
dition in 1642 and discussing the liquidation of their debts with the 
commissioners.^^ At the death of Richelieu the company still had the 
breath of life in it. Three years later (1645) it turned over its mo¬ 
nopoly rights to the settlers in Canada, in return for 1,000 pounds of 
beaver skins a year. Its existence, thereafter, was more formal than 
real.®^ 

The Compagnie de la Nouvelle France, despite its many vicissitudes, 
seems to have accomplished something for Canada, though it may be 
that the accomplishments were merely contemporaneous with the com¬ 
pany, not due to its efforts. In 1642 there were not 4,000 inhabitants 
in New France, but rather about 200. The company had done far more 
in granting great parcels of land than it had in sending out colonists. 
None the less, some land had been brought under cultivation, the fur 
trade had been sustained, and missionary activity was very great. The 
pious in France had been stirred by the Relations of the Jesuit, Le Jeune, 
who had gone to Canada in 1632, and a number of them had made 
gifts of one sort or another to aid the work of conversion. A Jesuit 
college was founded in 1635, a house for nuns in 1636, and an Ursu- 

’^The capture of “Le Sainct-Jacques” was apparently the reason, cryptically referred 
to above, for the impossibility of realizing on the goods sent from Canada in 1638. 
France was not at war with England at this time, but of course colonial rivalry did not 
cease in peace times. 

“Manuscrits frangais," No. 16,738, fols. 140-41. 

”“Manuscrits fran^ais," No. 16,738, fol. 142. 

““Manuscrits frangais," No. 16,738, fol. 129. 

^ See Wrong, The Rise and Pall of New France, I, 272 fF. 
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line convent in 1639, all at Quebec. Religious foundations were made 
at Montreal in 1642. That secular culture was not altogether ignored 
is indicated by the fact that Montmagny, the governor who succeeded 
Champlain, had the of Corneille performed at the ’’Chateau" at 
Quebec. But with the company moribund, the colonists harassed by 
hostile Iroquois, and its trade hardly in a flourishing state, all the efforts 
of Richelieu seemed to have had only limited success at the time of his 
death.®2 

Compagnie des isles de l^Amhique .—The only company, other than 
that of New France, which achieved even a degree of permanence and 
success under Richelieu was the one which sought to colonize certain 
islands in the West Indies.®^ In 1625 the French gained their first foot¬ 
hold in the Caribbean, when a group led by Pierre Belain, sieur 
d’Esnambuc, founded a small settlement on the island of Saint Chris¬ 
topher (Saint Kitts). Shortly thereafter d’Esnambuc returned to Paris 
to secure aid for his projects. Through his efforts the Compagnie de 
Saint-Christophe was formed. He so interested Richelieu that the car¬ 
dinal not only secured for it a grant of privileges, but himself became 
a stockholder. To d’Esnambuc Richelieu issued a commission to make 
settlements, exploit the land and the mines, and build forts in the West 
Indies.®^ 

D’Esnambuc returned to Saint Christopher and, despite pressure from 
the English, who had also made a settlement on the island, and the 
Spanish, who resented bitterly such invasion of their American mo¬ 
nopoly, he consolidated the hold of the French on the island. The 
company sent out some hundreds of settlers, and the culture of tobacco 
was begun with considerable success. On November 17, 1629, a royal 
declaration levied a duty of 30 sous a pound on all tobacco coming 
into France, save that from the new French settlements in the West 
Indies. 

So far were the settlements from self-sufficient, however, and so inef- 

“ Wrong, The Rise and Fall of New France, I, 265 ff.; Lavisse, Histoire de France, 
VI (part 2), 419-20. 

For a discussion of the French in the West Indies under Richelieu, see Lavisse, 
Histoire de France, VI (part 2), 421; Mims, Colbert’s IF'est India Policy, pp. 14 ff. 
(a fine, authentic account) ; Bonnassieux, Les Grandes Compagnies de commerce, pp. 
360 ff .; Levasseur, Histoire du commerce, I, 284 ff. 

Moreau de Saint-M^ry, Loix et constitutions des colonies frangoises de VAmerique 
sous le vent, I, 20-22. 

“ Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots frangaises, XVI, 347. 
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ficient was the company in sending the necessary goods to them, that 
the colony on Saint Christopher might well have perished of hunger 
in 1628 if one of the Dutch trading ships, which were ubiquitous in 
the seventeenth century, had not come by and sold it food and supplies 
in return for tobacco. By 1630-31 trade with the Dutch had grown to 
be the chief support of the French in the West Indies. The company, 
though apparently unable adequately to support its settlers, looked with 
extreme jealousy on such incursions into the field it had reserved for 
itself. On November 25, 1634, at the behest of the company, a royal 
declaration fpi;bade all trade to the French settlements save such as 
was authorized by the company. It pointed out that in return for its 
expenditures, the company deserved to make what profit there was to 
be had on any tobacco or cotton which could be raised on Saint Chris¬ 
topher.®® 

In 1635 the Compagnie de Saint-Christophe was so obviously failing 
to carry out the purposes for which it was founded that Richelieu de¬ 
cided to have it reorganized. On January 31a meeting of the company 
was held at the home of M. Fouquet, at the order of Richelieu. Among 
those present were the commandeur de la Porte (Richelieu’s uncle), 
the sieur de Launay Razilly (one of Richelieu’s trusted advisers), and 
the sieur Berruyer. M. Fouquet opened the meeting by saying that 
Richelieu had desired them to assemble to discuss plans for the re&tab- 
lishment of the company, the support of the colony on Saint Christo¬ 
pher, and the founding of settlements on other islands. 

One of the associates, a M. Martin, presented a report in which he 
pointed out that though he had secured from the king an order forbid¬ 
ding all persons to trade to Saint Christopher without permission of the 
company, certain of the associates had decided to permit such trade 
on very liberal conditions. They had adopted the policy of allowing any 
ship to go there, if it took out three colonists, and brought back goods 
for the company to the extent of one-eleventh of its cargo. Further, it 
had been decided to send out as a colonist any individual who would 
agree to pay to the company 125 pounds of tobacco after his arrival. 
After some discussion, it was agreed to continue these concessions for 

Isambert, Recueil general des anctennes lots frangaises, XVI, 415 . About this 
time, on January 28, 1633, to be exact, Richelieu gave permission to Guillaume de 
Caen to colonize certain of the West Indies. Caen was apparently seeking new worlds 
to conquer. The islands belonging to the Bahama group were named Geslea, Inaque, 
Ibaque, Mergane, Guasuiana, and Cilatur. See Fournier, Hydrograph'te, p. 352. 
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the year 1635, to draw up articles granting the company greater privi¬ 
leges, and to secure their approval from Richelieu and the king. Guene- 
gault, Martin, Bardin, and Berruyer were chosen to be directors. 

At another meeting four days later (February 4, 1635) the new 
articles were discussed, and Berruyer was asked to negotiate for their 
approval with Richelieu. Eight days later (Febriiary 12, 1635) an agree¬ 
ment as to the reorganization of the company was signed at the palace 
of the cardinal, by Berruyer for the company and by Richelieu for the 
king.^^ In the agreement, it was set forth that the company founded in 
1626 had been ’’practically abandoned,” ’’because none of the associates 
took the trouble to think about it,” and because “the concessions granted 
to the company were not sufficient to oblige them to apply themselves 
to it seriously.” With greater privileges, the company could not only be 
reestablished on a firm basis, but could also expand its sphere of activ¬ 
ity. The necessary privileges and obligations were agreed on by Riche¬ 
lieu and Berruyer and drawn up in fifteen articles, which may be 
summarized thus: 

1. The associates were to continue to support the settlement that had 
been made on Saint Christopher, and to endeavor to establish new colonies 
on other islands. 

2. They were to endeavor to convert to the Catholic religion all savages 
on the islands on which they planted colonies. For this purpose they agreed 
to see that there were two or three ecclesiastics in every settlement, to build 
churches, and to supply the necessary books and regalia. 

3. They were to send out, in the next twenty years, at least 4,000 
persons to the islands. In this number could be counted those already at 
Saint Christopher. 

4. They were to send to the islands only native-born French Catholics. 
Any others who found their way there were to be excluded. The company 
was to have the right to fortify any places. 

5. To indemnify the associates for their expenditures, the king was to 
grant them full ownership in, and sovereignty over, the islands, their mines, 
rivers, ports, and so forth, in perpetuity. The king reserved for himself only 
the faith and homage of the colonists, and the right to install the sovereign 
judicial officials named by the company. 

6. The associates were to be permitted to make munitions of all sorts. 

7. The company was to have the right to manage the affairs of the 
islands, and to distribute lands as it saw fit. 

•'The agreement may be found in '’Nouvelles Acquisitions frangaises,” No. 9,318, 
fols. 19-23. The record of the meetings is to be found on fols. 26 ff. of the same 
manuscript. 
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8, The company was to have the right to appoint all the officials for its 
ships, forts, and settlements. The king was to appoint a governor-general for 
the islands. But this official was not to interfere with commerce or the dis¬ 
tribution of lands. 

9. The company was to have complete monopoly of the trade with its 
islands for twenty years. It was to be known as the Compagnie des isles de 
PAmerique. 

10. The children and descendants of the settlers and all converted savages 
were to be reputed native Frenchmen with full rights. 

11. There was to be no impairment of status for nobles or ecclesiastics 
who joined the company. 

12. Artisans'" who went to the islands and exercised their crafts for six 
years could return to France and be full masters in any town or city save 
Paris. To become masters in Paris, they must have worked ten years in the 
islands. 

13. If a civil or foreign war should interfere with the fulfillment of 
these articles, the king was to prolong the privileges. 

14. If the associates failed to live up to the articles, the king was to 
have the right to open the commerce of the islands to all, and to distribute 
all unoccupied lands. But in such case the associates were not liable for 
damages of any sort. 

15. The king agreed to grant all necessary letters patent or other legal 
instruments to put the articles into effect. 

On the same day on which the articles were signed, the king granted 
in legal form the substance of the first twelve articles. In less than two 
weeks the reorganization desired by Richelieu had been accomplished.®® 

The day after the agreement was signed, the associates of the com¬ 
pany met again and entered into an agreement with the sieurs de FOlive 
and du Plessis as to the conditions under which these gentlemen under¬ 
took to found colonies for the company on the islands of "Gardeloupe, 
Doniinicque, and Martinique." As a result of this agreement, a colony 
was planted on Guadeloupe. For some years it had a severe struggle for 
existence, but by 1642 it was growing and prospering. It was the vet¬ 
eran d'Esnambuc, however, who founded the settlement on Martinique 
in 1635, and so successfully that within four years there were there 
700 men capable of bearing arms. In 1640 a number of Huguenots 
from Saint Christopher took possession of the island of Tortuga and 
drove away some English settlers whom they found there. As early as 
1629 some French colonists had settled on Santo Domingo, but until 
the latter part of the century it remained a resort for pirates and buc- 
“Isambert, Rccueil ginSral des meiennes lots franfaises, XVI, 
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cancers rather than a regular colony. In the years following the reor¬ 
ganization of the company, there was a considerable emigration to the 
French West Indies. From Honfleur alone, in the years 1637-39, 600 
indentured servants were sent out. By 1642 it was estimated that the 
population of the French settlements totaled about 7,000.®® 

Despite its success in populating its colonies, the reorganized com¬ 
pany had anything but an easy time in carrying on its work. In the 
summer of 1635 news came that a ship returning from Saint Christo¬ 
pher had been captured by Dunkirk pirates. Since it had on board 
documents or papers which betrayed the extremely weak state of the 
settlement, and since the directors were sure that the pirates would turn 
these papers over to the Spanish, steps had to be taken immediately to 
send men and munitions to Saint Christopher. Again in 1640 a ship 
of the company was captured by the Dunkirk pirates, this time only 
a day after it had sailed from Saint-Malo.®® 

Nor were the troubles of the company entirely maritime. In 1638 
the colonists on Saint Christopher were complaining so bitterly about 
the high prices of goods brought them from France that the company 
had to adopt a new policy. It decided that goods should be sold in the 
islands at the cost in France, plus 30 or 35 percent to cover the risks 
and cost of transportation. Then there was a difficulty with tobacco. 
Production of this plant increased so rapidly in the French settlements 
that it was continually threatening to outrun the demand and bring 
about a disastrous fall in prices. First the company tried to limit the 
production to 900 pounds per planter, and to prevent planting every 
other year. Then de Poincy, who had been appointed governor-general 
in 1638, sought to control the output. In 1639 he made an agreement 
with the governor of the English settlement on Saint Christopher that 
no tobacco should be planted for eighteen months. He issued an order 
on May 26, 1639, forbidding the planting of tobacco for the period 
agreed on and insisting that all tobacco already planted should be pulled 
up. To prevent the settlements from becoming one-crop colonies, the 
company sought to introduce the growing of cotton (1638 ff.), sugar 
(1638 ff.), and indigo (1634 ff.). The greatest effort was put forth 
on the introduction of sugar. The company tried to get a Dutchman 
named Tetzel to start sugar-raising on Martinique and oflFered him a 

"Nouvelles Acquisitions frangaises,’' No. 9,318, fols. 27-28 ff.; Mims, Colbert*s 
West India Policy, pp. 25-30. 

•®”Nouvelles Acquisitions fran^aises,” No. 9,318, fols. 31, 102. 
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monopoly for seven years. He demanded better terms and got them, 
but finally broke with the company after all. In 1642 the company 
undertook to start a sugar plantation on Guadeloupe, and gradually 
sugar came to challenge the supremacy of tobacco.®^ 

Though in theory the company had a monopoly of trade to the islands 
and a wide degree of control over them, in practice things worked 
rather differently. It did arrange to send out settlers, and it did on 
occasion send ships of its own. But more and more it came to depend 
on ships privately owned, and licensed to engage in the West India com¬ 
merce. In th^^rears following 1637, it granted permission rather freely 
to merchants of La Rochelle, Nantes, and other places to send ships to 
its islands. It also found it impossible to stop the commerce of the 
Dutch and other unlicensed traders. As to control over the islands, the 
company found itself more and more dependent after 1638 on de 
Poincy, for information and advice as to the islands. D’Esnambuc had 
died in 1634 and de Poincy rapidly became, after his arrival at Saint 
Christopher in 1639, a leading figure in the French West Indies. The 
reports of the meeting show that the company was ready on many occa¬ 
sions to grant him almost a free hand. 

But de Poincy seems to have used his position for his own enrich¬ 
ment and advancement, rather than for the interests of the company. 
He sought to monopolize the trade, and at one time had as many as 
seven clerks helping him to carry on his dealings in merchandise. In 
1641 the settlements were faced by a serious shortage of supplies, pro¬ 
duced in part, apparently, because the reduction in the tobacco output 
had lessened the interest of the Dutch and English traders in coming to 
the islands. The company rose to the occasion, and in September agreed 
to send a ship to the West Indies with a cargo valued at 14,000 Uvres.^^ 

In 1642, a few months before the death of Richelieu, the company 
secured from the king an edict confirming its. existence and extending 
its monopoly for twenty years. The edict recited the history of the com¬ 
pany, how its earlier years had been a failure, how it had been reor- 

” "Nouvelles Acquisitions fran^aises/’ No. 9318, fol. 64; Moreau de Saint-M^ry, 
Loix et constitutions des colonies frangoises de VAmerique sous le vent, pp. 43-44; 
Mims, Colbert's West India Policy, pp. 30 ff. 

"In this year Nicolas Fouquet was brought into the company by his father, who 
ceded to him two shares purchased from a man named Le Noyer. There were at this 
time forty-five shares in the company. See ’’Nouvelles Acquisitions f ran Raises," No. 
9,318, fol. 65. 

"Mims, Colbert’s West India Policy, pp. 37 ff.; "Nouvelles Acquisitions frangaises/* 
No. 9,318, fols. 75 ff., 109. 
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ganized in 1635, and how it had peopled new settlements, transported 
colonists and priests to the islands, converted natives, and built forts. 
It reiterated and confirmed the articles of 1635 and granted some new 
privileges. No import duties were to be charged on any goods brought 
into France by the company from its islands. Four patents of nobility 
were granted. They were to be bestowed upon the first four men who 
should plant a settlement on one of the islands and take thither fifty 
colonists. Yet in spite of the new privileges and in spite of what it had 
accomplished, the company, which seemed to have so rosy a future, was 
destined to languish after the death of Richelieu.®^ 

An East India company. —In the same year in which the new edict 
was granted to the Compagnte des isles de I'Amerique, the attempt to 
found an East India company was renewed. In 1631 or 1632 a man 
named Beaulieu had urged upon Richelieu, through the marechal 
d’Effiat as an intermediary, the formation of an East India company. 
He asked for the grant of two royal ships and offered to send 200 men 
and 12,000 livres^ worth of goods. His most interesting suggestion, in 
the light of future events, was that Madagascar be colonized, fortified, 
exploited, and used as an entrepot. He pointed out its strategic position, 
the fact that it was 'larger than England,” and the fact that the Eng¬ 
lish, Dutch, and Portuguese had ignored it.®® Nothing came of the 
suggestion immediately. But shortly thereafter a number of merchants 
of Dieppe began to interest themselves in the East India trade. One of 
them, Regimont, actually sailed to the East and later took on an asso¬ 
ciate named Rigault. Together they made some ventures in eastern com¬ 
merce. In 1638 a merchant of Rouen, Frangois Couche, likewise 
voyaged to the East. 

Inspired by these developments and encouraged by Richelieu, a com¬ 
pany modeled after the Compagnie des isles de I'Amerique was formed 
in January, 1642. It took the name of the Compagnie de rOrient, met 
at the hotel Fouquet, and counted Berruyer and Rigault among its mem¬ 
bers. Before it was well started, Richelieu died, and its accomplishments 
belong to the next period.®® 

Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots frangaises, XVI, 540-44; Fournier, 
Hydrograph/e, p. 383; "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,593, fols. 347-52. 

“ ’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 4,826, fols. 39-40. • 

“Lavisse, Histoire de France, VI (part 2), 423; La Ronci^re, Histoire de la marine 
frangaise, IV, 718-21; Weber, La Compagnie frangaise des Indes, 1604-187y, pp. 72 ff.; 
Bonnassieux, Les Grandes Compagnies de commerce, p. 258; Fournier, Hydrographie, 
p. 383; Hanoteaux and Martineau, Histoire des colonies frangaises, VI, 13-20. 
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African ventures .—^The commercial exploitation of one other area— 
Africa—^was the object of the foundation of commercial companies 
under Richelieu. About 1626 a private and unprivileged company of 
merchants of Rouen and Dieppe began to trade to the west coast of 
Africa, and established a post in the Senegal region. In 1633 a sieur 
Rosee and his associates, merchants of Rouen and Dieppe, obtained 
from Richelieu the monopoly of all trade to the Senegal, Cape Verde, 
and Gambia areas for ten years. At the same time another group, in 
which Rosee was also interested, secured a monopoly of trade to the 
region about jQape Nord. The next year a company of Saint-Malo mer¬ 
chants, with a capital of 160,000 livres, was granted by Richelieu the 
monopoly of trade with the Guinea coast for ten years. Rosee and his 
associates were given the option of joining this company or continuing 
to trade separately. In October, 1635, a company headed by Pierre de la 
Haye, bourgeois of Paris, was granted a thirty-year monopoly of trade 
to the coast of Africa from Cape Blanc to the river of Senegal, and 
from the river of Gambia to "Sierra-lionne.” But the trade of the rivers 
themselves was reserved to the earlier companies. None of these ven¬ 
tures was able to win its way to a permanent or lucrative existence, 
though the Rouen company was active till about 1641 and in existence 
till 1659. Another type of African enterprise is represented by a six- 
year monopoly granted to the sieur de Chavigny in 1638. He was to 
have the exclusive right to bring into France natron from Alexandria. 
It was claimed in the grant that since this trade had formerly been in 
the hands of the Dutch and English, who had charged 26 livres the 
hundredweight, and since Chavigny was to be required to sell natron at 
23 livres the hundredweight, the public was sure to benefit.®’^ 

More important than these enterprises was the attempt to revive and 
organize the trade of France with the north coast of Africa, which 
faced her across the Mediterranean. One phase of the story is the 
adoption by Richelieu of an aggressive policy as regards the north 
African pirates. Expedition after expedition was sent, partly to ran¬ 
som Christian captives, partly to force the various rulers to sign treaties 
of peace which would obligate them to respect French shipping and 

Lavisse, Histoire de France, VI (part 2), 422; Hanoteaux and Martineau, His- 
toire des colonies frangaises, III, lo-ii; Fournier, Hydrographie, pp. 352, 354, 369; 
La Ronciere, Histoire de la marine frangaise, IV, 698, 700. 

“To Morocco, especially the ports of Sale and Saffi, in 1629, 1630, 1631, 1635, 
and so forth; to Algiers, 1628, 1637, 1639, 1640, and so on. 
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allow the French commercial privileges, and partly to prevent the Eng¬ 
lish, Dutch, or Spanish from securing any special trading rights or 
advantages.®® 

Another, though a connected, part of the story has to do with Sanson 
Napollon. A Corsican by birth, he had served as French consul at 
Aleppo from 1614 to 1616. In 1620 he was in Algiers, and in 1626 
he was sent there again to treat for peace and the freedom of the 
French slaves. In 1628-29 he negotiated a treaty with the dey of Algiers 
and secured a rivival of French commercial and coral-fishing rights, to¬ 
gether with the privilege of having a fortified trading post at the old 
Bastion of France on the Gulf of Stora. Thus provided, he was able to 
resurrect the French North African Company and to build up a con¬ 
siderable commerce between the Bastion and France. He himself was 
in charge of the Bastion from 1628 till 1633, and at its most flourishing 
period it had a French population of 800 soldiers, sailors, commercial 
agents, and hangers-on. But Napollon was killed in 1633, and the 
trade that he had revived quickly decayed. In 1637 Richelieu tried to 
re-create the company, but it quickly became moribund again. The Bas¬ 
tion, however, was reestablished at the request of the Algerians in 1640. 
An interesting episode connected with Napollon’s venture is his quarrel 
with Marseille. At first the merchants of Marseille seem to have been 
sympathetic to his efforts; at least, in the royal letters patent which 
made him captain and the governor (1631), it is stated that Marseille 
was anxious to have steps taken to protect the Bastion so it is fair to 
assume that Marseille was not unfriendly. But by the next year a fierce 
quarrel was under way between Napollon and the consuls^®® of that 
city. It seems that some investigation of Napollon’s conduct was going 
on at Marseille, and that he wrote a firm and scornful letter to the con¬ 
suls. In almost apoplectic rage they indited a reply and had it printed 
and published. They claimed that it was Marseille that had made Na¬ 
pollon what he was, and that he had betrayed her. He claimed to be 
building up the commerce of France, but he was destroying the liveli¬ 
hood of many French merchants. They accused him of betraying the 

”La Ronci^re, H/stoire de la marine jrangaise, IV, 682 ff.; Sourdis, Henri d’Escou- 
bleau, archbishop of Bourdeaux, Correspondance, ed. by Eugene Sue (3 vols. in Col- 
lection de documents inedits sur Vhistoire de Prance, S^r., Histoire politique), 
II, 388 ff., and passim; Hanoteaux and Martineau, Histoire des colonies fran^aises, III, 
48 ff., 359 ff. 

The consuls were municipal officials with large powers over commerce. 
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French king to secure privileges for *‘this fatal Bastion/' of preventing 
the French from trading freely with Algiers, of having become a con¬ 
vert to Mohammedanism, and of aiding the Algerians to capture 
French slaves. They declared that it was a wonder that his 'paper did 
not blush for him" when he wrote them his "insolent" letter. The 
real trouble was probably that Napollon had been granted certain privi¬ 
leges which cut across the customary commerce of Marseille. There is 
also some evidence that he had been diverting trade from Algiers and 
Tunis to Italy, and thus reducing the amount of commerce that came 
to Marseille.^ 4 n any event, Richelieu seems steadily to have supported 
him. But the dispute was soon ended by the death of Napollon in 
1633.^®^ 

To sum up the achievements of the period in colonial activity, it may 
be said that under Richelieu was drawn the outline of the future co¬ 
lonial empire of France. It was a sketch that Colbert was to till in later 
in the century. In general the instrument of colonization and colonial 
commerce was the chartered company endowed with wide privileges. 
Most of the companies were formed through the direct inspiration 
and intervention of Richelieu. That some of them never materialized 
and some of them failed wholly or in part does not make them unim¬ 
portant. What achievements there were, were accomplished mainly 
through companies. Springing as it did from the dominant theories of 
the day, the company seemed at the time the only logical means to carry 
on the work of extensive over-sea and colonial enterprises. It is quite 
possible that no other means would have been so effective. 

Sea power .—A topic closely connected with over-sea commerce and 
chartered companies, both in fact and in Richelieu's mind, was that of 
sea power. When in October, 1626, he was appointed by letters patent 
to the new office of Chief, Grand Master, and Superintendent of Navi¬ 
gation, he set himself at once to endow France with a maritime position 
commensurate with her needs. He immediately began to study the mat¬ 
ter and endeavored, by bringing maritime questions forcibly before 
the Assembly of Notables, to arouse a feeling of the need for increased 
naval strength. A good deal of his work for the various companies in 

Levasseur, Histoire du commerce, I, 268; Bonnassieux, Les Grandes Compagnie 
de commerce, pp. 183-84; "Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 16,164, fols. 24-25, 76-81, 
101-2, 107-11, 126, 134, 165-75, and so forth; Sourdis, Correspondance, III, 227-28; 
Masson, Histoire du commerce fran^ais dans le Levant, pp. 24 ff.; Hanoteaux and 
Martineau, Histoire des colonies franqaises, II, 74-76. 
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which he interested himself had as its aim the improvement of the 
position of France on the sea. He also wished to take direct measures 
for building up the French navy. That his plans in some quarters 
aroused suspicion is clear. Many of the sea coast towns feared that in 
his new office he planned to infringe their old rights. In February, 1627, 
he had to write to the merchants of Saint-Malo, assuring them that he 
did not intend to impair their privileges and pointing out that the 
best way to make France prosperous was “by the establishment of com¬ 
merce and navigation.” 

That the French navy and merchant marine were in a sad state, Riche¬ 
lieu was convinced. When the struggle with the Protestants culminated 
(1627-28) in the siege of La Rochelle, Richelieu was seriously ham¬ 
pered by the lack of French naval vessels, and managed to carry on only 
by chartering ships from French merchants and by securing naval aid 
from the Spanish and the Dutch. Though Richelieu was probably exag¬ 
gerating when he wrote that Henry IV had not left to his son a single 
naval vessel, there can be little doubt that the royal navy of France 
was in a sorry plight. In 1624 only 800,000 livres was spent by the 
king on matters connected with the navy. Nor was the merchant marine 
in better state. Harbors were silting up. Few ships were being built. 
French sailors were finding work with the Dutch and the English. 
Commerce was hampered by an incredible multiplicity of local harbor 
dues and fees, and harassed on every hand by a swarm of pirates and 
privateers.^®® 

One of the steps which Richelieu took to inform himself as to con¬ 
ditions was to inaugurate a searching investigation. In 1629 he sent 
the sieur d’Infreville to inspect, reform, and report on the condition of 
the ocean ports and the commercial and naval vessels there. In 1633 he 
sent Henri de Seguiran, seigneur de Bouc, on a similar mission to the 
Mediterranean ports. In his instructions to d’Infreville, Richelieu ex¬ 
pressed his hope for more peaceful conditions at sea in the future, 
announced that the government was prepared to use naval vessels to 
protect merchant ships, and declared that he wished to have everything 
in the ocean ports in “such good order that His Majesty will always have 

'®®Isambert, Recueil general des andennes lots frangaises, XVI, 194-97; Mol^, 
MSmoires, I, 423 ; Richelieu, Lettres, II, 381. 

'“Richelieu, Succinte Narration, XXIII, 332, 343; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VI 
(part 2), 264 ff.; d’Avenel, Richelieu et la monarchie absolue. III, 158 ff.; Sourdis, 
Correspondance, I, xxxff. 
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a number of vessels ready to put to sea to keep his coasts in safety/' 
and to forestall the designs of ’‘those who might wish to undertake any¬ 
thing against his state.” 

D’Infreville visited the ocean ports, one by one. Everywhere he found 
incompetent officials. He strove to replace them and to see that at each 
place there was one reliable official who could be charged with the 
granting of sailing papers and the collection of fees and taxes. He went 
over the accounts of all the officers collecting marine dues and tried to 
find out what they owed the government. Especially, he tried to reform 
the collectiofltapf the anchorage duties. One of the most serious problems 
that he found was the existence of a great number of local fees, levied 
on shipping at the various ports. A typical example was le paradis, col¬ 
lected at Calais. This was a fee charged by the sergeant-major of the city 
and the captain of the port for arranging the ships in the various an¬ 
chorage places in the harbor. D’Infreville also made a point of inspect¬ 
ing the French ships that he found in each port, with special attention 
to the naval vessels of the king. 

Seguiran’s inspection was even more thoroughgoing than that of 
d’Infreville. He made a sweeping survey of the commerce of Marseille 
and reported on it in detail to Richelieu.Though the commerce of 
Marseille was very extensive, Seguiran estimated that it was only half as 
great as it had formerly been. This decline he attributed to a number 
of causes: the long wars in Europe; the ravages of the pirates; the op¬ 
pression of merchants by the Sultan and other rulers and by French 

Sourdis, Correspondance, III, 174. The reports of d’Infreville and Seguiran are 
published in this work, III, 182-318. 

The figures which he gives on the number of ships going each year from Marseille 
to various ports of the Mediterranean are not without interest. To Alexandria and 
Cairo, 20 were taking out 60,000 Uvres each in money and goods; to Port Said, 8, 
each taking cash to the extent of 60,000 Uvres; to Alexandretta, 20, each with 40,000 
Uvres in goods and money; to Smyrna and other ports, 30, each with 30,000 Uvres in 
money; to Constantinople, 10, each with 30,000 Uvres- in goods; to Cyprus, 4 or 5, 
with 18,000 Uvres in cash each; to Satalie, 4 or 5 each with 30,000 Uvres in cash; 
to Spain, 40, with cargoes of French and Levant goods worth 40,000 to 50,000 Uvres 
each; to Italy, 16, v,rith cargoes as for Spain. Many ships also touched at Italian ports 
on their way home from the Levant. Other ships went to Greece, Crete, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, Tetowan, Sal6, Saphis, Majorca, Madeira, and the Canaries. The goods im¬ 
ported included leather, linen, pepper, cloth, carpets, rugs, drugs, senna, ostrich plumes, 
silks, cottons, raisins, galls, rhubarb, opium, musk, wax, mastic, gum, varnish, gold, 
wool, sugar, ginger, tobacco, almonds, pearls, precious stones, alum, cheese, salt meat, 
and, when the crop was poor in France, wheat. The exports included the goods listed 
above, plus such French products as linens, woolens, serges, hats, paper, dry goods, 
hardware, and olive oil. The gross exports of Marseille indicated by Seguiran are 
far in excess of 6,000,000 Uvres. 
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officials, as well as by those in other countries; the dishonesty of French 
consuls in the Levant and French agents in Italy; the frequent bank¬ 
ruptcies of merchants and the dishonesty of ship captains and business 
men; frauds in insurance contracts; heavy taxes; the lack of proper pro¬ 
tection for commerce; and the discriminatory treatment of foreigners by 
tax collectors and others at Marseille. To remedy these evils, he urged 
that foreigners be favorably treated at Marseille, that the abuses of 
power by the French consuls be ended, that the contraband trade which 
provided the pirates with munitions and supplies be stopped, that the 
undesirable actions of some of the French on the Barbary coast be 
terminated, and that the exactions of French tax officials be restrained. 

The multitude of taxes levied on shipping seemed a crying evil to 
Seguiran, and he made a careful investigation of all such dues. He 
found at Marseille that the admiralty officers were collecting double 
duties from foreign vessels, claiming as their justification that it had 
been customary to do so since 1555. He discovered that a Flemish ship 
coming to Marseille had to pay 6 l/vres, 8 sous in anchorage dues to 
the sieur de Roquefort, a like amount to the tax-collector of the port, 
one pistole to the captain of the fortress of If, ecus to the admiralty 
officers on arrival, and on departure the same amount plus a musket, 
though instead of a musket the officers were wont to accept the sum 
of 12 livres 16 sous. Some of the fees were peculiar; for instance, Eng¬ 
lish ships paid to the lieutenant of the admiralty four pounds of sweet¬ 
meats. At other ports Seguiran found a similar situation, though the fees 
were likely to total only one-third of those at Marseille. He urged that 
Richelieu bring about a reformation of all these dues, causing a sched¬ 
ule of them to be made up with great care, and seeing that it was 
adhered to. 

At Toulon some of the citizens presented to Seguiran a plea for a 
series of changes in the regulations, which, they claimed, would increase 
greatly the trade of their city. After some consideration he granted a 
number of their requests. Henceforth ships returning to France from 
Italy and Spain were to have to declare their cargoes and to pay duties 
only at the first French port they reached, not at the subsequent ones. 
Ships sailing from France were to have to clear only once, provided 
that they did not add to their cargoes at another French port. If the 
goods he brought in could not be sold, a merchant was to be free to 
put them on any ship and sell them anywhere, if he paid all the taxes 
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due. Toulon was not to levy anchorage dues on ships from Marseille, 
and vice versa. 

Seguiran made an effort to see that no ship should sail without secur¬ 
ing permission from one of Richelieu’s officials. He inspected each har¬ 
bor, its ships, and its fortifications. He ruled that all French ships were 
to carry the banners, standards, and ensigns of the king and of Riche¬ 
lieu. In general he sought to set up in the ports and for the merchant 
marine a state of "good order," which would enable commerce to 
flourish. He even urged that, to increase commerce, no discrimination 
in fees and-dues be made against foreign ships. 

One of the problems which attracted Seguiran’s attention most forci¬ 
bly was that of piracy. At Toulon he interviewed a certain Jacques 
Vacon, who had thrfce been robbed by pirates and had even suffered 
enslavement. He listened with sympathy while Vacon urged that the 
buying of goods from pirates be forbidden, so as to make it hard for 
them to market the wares they captured.Vacon also suggested that 
he be allowed to arm a large ship, under royal authority, and make a 
six months’ cruise against the pirates. 

The problem of piracy was indeed one of the most serious which 
Richelieu had to face. In 1627 the situation was so bad that the Par/e- 
merit of Provence sent a delegation to the king to ask for protection 
for French shipping. They asked the king to establish in the Mediter¬ 
ranean a number of galleys sufficient to purge the sea of pirates, secure 
the freedom of enslaved Christians, and make the name of Louis XIII 
respected. The expense, they estimated, would be no more than 400,000 
to 500,000 livres a year, and this would be more than compensated by 
the increased tax collections which would result. Indeed one great ad¬ 
vantage in spending money in such a fashion was that none of it went 
out of the country. With high-flown rhetoric the delegation ended its 
plea by saying that if God had not bidden the Mediterranean to keep 
within its bounds, they dared to believe "that it would come to throw 
itself" at the feet of the king and to beg him to rule it and domi¬ 
nate it.^^*^ 

Some idea of the ravages of the pirates may be gained from the fact 

His wish was granted in part in 1638, when a royal declaration made it illegal 
to sell in France any goods captured from French ships, though this measure was prob¬ 
ably aimed more at privateers than at the regular pirates. See Isambert, Recueil giniral 
des anciennes lots frangaises, XVI, 486-88. 

^ Met cure frangots, XII, 55-83. 
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that it was estimated that between 1610 and 1633, 2,500 French vessels 
were captured by the Barbary pirates. In 1626 it was estimated that 
8,000 French slaves were being held captive in Tunis and Algiers alone. 
A memoire of the time declared that the pirates from Tunis and Algiers 
cost Marseille 1,000,000 Itvres a year. In 1636 the pirates of Sale 
were reported to be very active against French shipping. They cap¬ 
tured vessel after vessel, burned those they did not want, kept the 
others, and drowned the men, marooned them, or sold them as slaves. 
Nor was it only in the Mediterranean that French shipping suffered 
from such ravages. A long article, obviously inspired by Richelieu, ap¬ 
peared in the Mercure frangois of 1627. It was an impassioned plea for 
sea power for France, and it pointed out with great emphasis that 
French commerce was being reduced steadily by the continual depreda¬ 
tions of Dutch and English privateers.^®® 

Such were some of the problems that Richelieu had to face when he 
became Chief, Grand Master, and Superintendent of Navigation and 
Commerce: a pitifully weak navy; a tremendous variation of local ship¬ 
ping dues and administration; a commerce that was said to be declining 
rapidly, and was being attacked continually by pirates, both Mohamme¬ 
dan and Christian. Richelieu had held his office only three years when 
there was written into law, though not into practice, a drastic maritime 
policy based on mercantilist theory. The Code Michaud (1629) con¬ 
tained a number of clauses which summed up much that Richelieu and 
the other thinkers of the time would have liked to accomplish for 
French sea power. 

Article 430, for instance, declared that it had been decided that the 
government would support 40 or 50 warships of 400 to 500 tons, in 
order to protect the commerce of the nation. Richelieu and his suc¬ 
cessors were to consult with the merchants as to how these vessels might 
be best employed to make various kinds of commerce safe (article 432). 
Schools for pilots and cannoneers were to be set up, and a reserve corps 
of expert cannoneers was to be established (articles 433, 435, 436, 
437). All French sailors serving abroad were to be summoned back to 
France, and in the future French sailors were not to serve foreigners 
(articles 439, 440). A census of all sailors and seamen was to be taken 

’’Manuscrits fran^ais," No. 18,615, fols. 24-27; Levasseur, Histoire de com¬ 
merce, I, 269; Sourdis, Correspondance, I, 45; Mercure frangois, XIII, 208-57; Hardy, 
Histoire de la colonisation frangaise, pp. 
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(article 441). Once these provisions were enforced, the French would 
no longer be dependent on foreign ships. It was therefore forbidden to 
load a foreign ship at a French port, except with salt, unless no French 
ship was available and without special permission from Richelieu (arti¬ 
cle 442). An inquest into the legal basis of all coast, river, and harbor 
dues was ordered (article 445). All shipwreck rights were abolished. 
Goods were to be held for the owner and, if sold, he was to receive 
the proceeds (article 447). Nobles and officials were forbidden to ex¬ 
tend feudal and local rights to matters of navigation (article 450). 
Nobles engaging in sea commerce would not thereby impair their status, 
and non-noble shipowners who kept a vessel of 200 to 300 tons in 
service for five years were to enjoy thereafter the privileges of nobles 
so long as the ship Was kept in use (article 452). No ship was to sail 
without permission from Richelieu or one of his agents (article 455). 
French vessels returning from long voyages were not to stop at any for¬ 
eign port on their way home (article 456). Pilots who came back from 
long voyages were to report to Richelieu on the routes followed, lands 
discovered, compass variations observed, and the like (article 459). 
Richelieu was to see that the harbors of France were improved and 
made more usable (article 460).^^® 

Nor were the efforts of Richelieu for French sea power confined to 
pious hopes. He decided that the old admiralty fees, which became 
perquisites of his new office as Grand Master, should be used to 
strengthen the French navy. He had hardly taken office when an inci¬ 
dent tested his sincerity (1627). Two large Portuguese 'carraques” 
were shipwrecked on the coast of Guienne and covered the shore with 
‘‘spoils and wealth." To Richelieu theoretically should have come a 
portion of all goods recovered from such shipwrecks, and he was in fact 
offered 200,000 livres as his share of the good fortune. "But he, rec¬ 
ognizing that this accident, occurring at his entry into office, was like 
a testimony that the naval strength of Spain was going to render homage 
to that which was coming into being in France, wished that all that 
which belonged to him as an individual should be employed in the 
establishment of that [French] power." The king tried to persuade him 
to accept the money, but Richelieu insisted on using it on ships for 
France.^^® 

Isambert, Recueil genital des anciennes lots frangaises, XVI, 329-41. 
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Two years later Richelieu ordered that an anchorage duty of 3 sous 
the ton, and one-half that amount on empty vessels, be levied on all 
foreign ships coming to French ports. Such a tax was of ancient origin, 
but Richelieu wished to make it uniform and to see to it that it was 
collected. From the time he took office, Richelieu urged the construc¬ 
tion of vessels, arranged for the escort of merchant vessels, raised money 
for naval purposes, secured galley slaves for the galleys in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and in general devoted much of his time and authority to build¬ 
ing up the maritime strength of France. One of his many problems in 
this connection was to secure cannon for naval vessels, and to ensure 
their not being used for other purposes. In this connection he adopted 
a device that showed his pride in the work he was doing. He ordered 
that cannon intended for use at sea should be marked with the arms 
of the king and the words Ratio ultima regum; below was to appear an 
anchor and the name of the Grand Master, Cardinal de Richelieu}^^ 

Richelieu’s concrete achievements for the navy and for French sea 
power were most important. Under his direction the galley fleet of the 
Mediterranean was reorganized. About fifteen new galleys were built. 
Others were hired for longer or shorter periods. Their speed was in¬ 
creased and the number of rowers per oar was raised. Schools of naviga¬ 
tion were established. Ports were improved. Naval administration was 
made more efficient by the appointment of intendants for the larger ports. 
The naval budget was raised from 1,500,000 livres in 1626 to an average 
of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 livres for the period 1628-42. New types 
of light, fast coast-guard vessels, called '‘dragons” and "swallows,” were 
created to protect the ocean ports, safeguard shipping, and put down 
piracy. Naval arsenals or shipyards were enlarged, or created and 
equipped, at Havre, Brest, Brouage, Indret, and La Roche-Bernard, as 
well as at Toulon and Marseille. A number of ships were bought 
abroad, especially in Holland, and an increasing number were built in 
France. In 1638 the shipyard at La Roche-Bernard launched "La Cou- 
ronne,” which was one of the biggest and best boats built up to that 
time. It took ten years to construct it. Though Richelieu sought to train 
French carpenters and shipwrights and recruited sailmakers from Hol¬ 
land, it was estimated that the Dutch could still turn out and equip ves- 

“^Sourdis, Correspondance, III, 172-74; Richelieu, Lettres, II, 385-86, 387, 389-90, 
398, 401, 440, and passim; Forbonnais, Recherches et considerations sur Us finances, 
I, 227, and passim. 
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sels for one-fourth less than the French could do it themselves. But in 
the state shipyards at Brest sixteen vessels were built under Richelieu, 
in those at Havre thirty were constructed, and a number of others were 
•built in private French shipyards. Much of this work lasted only as 
long as Richelieu kept it going. In 1647 France had to buy four war¬ 
ships, which she needed, from Sweden. 

Some estimate of the importance of the work of Richelieu may be 
made from a few figures. In 1626 Richelieu found France with 13 
galleys in the Mediterranean. In 1635 she had 21, manned by 9,755 
men, of wh«» 3,734 were for fighting, the rest galley slaves, and so forth. 
Richelieu always talked about the need of 40 or 50 galleys, and by 
1640 he seems to have had something like 40 at his disposal.The 
ocean fleet in 1635-^ numbered 35 ships of the line, 12 ships of sup¬ 
port, 3 frigates, 6 fire ships, and a very large number of auxiliary vessels. 
Their crews totaled about 5,500 men, their officers about 800, their 
cannon about 1,000. The running expenses of this part of the navy 
alone were more than 150,000 livres a month. By 1642 the ocean fleet 
was even larger.^^^ 

Father Fournier, who published the great work Hydrographie in 
1643, addressed to the king a dedicatory letter, in which he praised 
extravagantly what Louis XIII had done for French sea power. The 
praise might more appropriately have been bestowed on Richelieu, but 
he was already dead, and in any event it was customary to attribute 
all important and successful developments to the king. "Never,” de¬ 
clared Fournier, "was France so far removed from the reproach, which 
used justly to be made in former days, that she neglected navigation too 
much.” Addressing the king, he went on: 

It is with the admiration of all the world that today she finds herself 
made famous by your victories, that she sees herself abundantly provided 
with every sort of good vessel, her harbors open to receive them and fortified 
to keep them safe, provided with arsenals on every hand, and all magnifi¬ 
cently supplied, and especially with a most excellent good order in all her 
ports, no less useful to the affairs of commerce than to those of war. This 
change is the result of Divine Providence, which, interesting itself in all 

It is interesting to note that in 1634 the aumonier real, that is, the chaplain of the 
flagship of the galleys, was St. Vincent de Paul, who found ample opportunity for pious 
work among the galley-slaves. 

“•D’Avenel, Richelieu et la monarchie absolue, III, 158 ff.; Boissonnade, Le Social- 
isme d*etat, pp. 208 ff.; La Ronciere, Histoire de la marine frangaise, IV, 581 ff.; 
Sourdis, Correspondance, I, 36-42; Tramond, Manuel d^histoire maritime de la Prance, 
pp. 154--55. 
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your designs, has caused us in our days to see marvels which our ancestors 
wished for so long and never dared to hope for and which the worthiest 
men of the sea could not attain after two centuries, during which they turned 
their wits to these problems, and brought into play every resource of their 
strength to get themselves recognized as the arbiters of trade and the mon- 
archs of the ocean.^i^ 

It is beyond the scope of this work to relate how Richelieu used the 
navy as an instrument of war. But it should be noted that he undertook 
a series of campaigns against the north African pirates which not only 
raised the prestige of the French in the Mediterranean, but also made 
that sea much safer, temporarily at least, for French merchant vessels. 
In the war with Spain, also, the rejuvenated navy proved itself a potent 
factor. Under Sourdis, archbishop of Bordeaux, whom Richelieu made 
“Chief of the councils of the king in the naval army,” the French 
fleet proved itself an important factor. Even the defeat before Tarra- 
gone, for which Sourdis was disgraced, bore some of the earmarks of 
victory. 

As early as 1627 Richelieu had planned to use the increasing mari¬ 
time strength of France to protect French commerce against the Span¬ 
ish. In 1634 French merchants were complaining that their ships were 
attacked in the West Indies, and on the way thither, by the Spanish 
and the Portuguese. They asked permission to make reprisals. This was 
granted by implication, when a royal declaration forbade them to attack 
Spanish and Portuguese vessels north of the Tropic of Cancer or east 
of the first meridian, which was defined as that which passed through 
the Isle de Fer (one of the Canaries). In 1636, after war had been 
declared, both Richelieu and Sourdis hoped to intercept the Spanish 
treasure fleet on its way home from the West Indies, and thus to weaken 
Spain and enrich France. Three years later Richelieu again instructed 
Sourdis to try to capture the treasure fleet. Another attempt on the part 
of Richelieu to use the navy to weaken Spain occurred in 1637, when 
he ordered Sourdis to keep the fleet in the Mediterranean because the 
pope’s health was poor. Its presence, he said, might prevent the Spanish 
from dominating the next papal election.^^® 

Fournier, Hydrographie, dedicatory letter. 

““Other churchmen were used by Richelieu in military capacity, viz., the bishop of 
Nantes and the Cardinal de Lavalette. Richelieu himself was present at the siege of 
La Rochelle. 
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In another maritime sphere it was the Dutch, allies of France rather 
than Spain, the enemy, that Richelieu found himself opposing. Early 
in the century some French Basque fishermen had gone in for whale- 
catching. Indeed to them are attributed some of the important discov¬ 
eries in that art. In 1632 the Dutch drove away from the whaling 
grounds near Spitzbergen the Basque captain, Jean Vrolicq, of Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz. Richelieu encouraged him to go back in 1633, and saw to 
it that he was granted by France exclusive whaling rights for five years 
in the waters around Spitzbergen and Greenland. Despite Vrolicq's 
efforts, the jQjpposition of the Dutch and the Danes, who joined in the 
contest, prevented any .profitable development of the French whaling 
industry.^^^ 

In 1642 the commandeur de la Porte reported to Richelieu that naval 
affairs were in a bad way. The harbors were, according to him, in a 
sorry condition. The ships were so badly built that they were falling 
to pieces, and there were no carpenters in France fit to build a vessel 
of any importance. There was even a lack of expert cannoneers. Such 
a gloomy picture should be taken to mean not that Richelieu did not 
achieve a great deal to make France a real sea power, but rather that 
his work was incomplete and partial. There can be little doubt that 
the efforts of Richelieu lifted France from a negligible factor on the 
sea to a status approaching that of a first-rate power. That the work 
had been too dependent on Richelieu himself or that it needed contin¬ 
uous attention and support is indicated by the precipitate decline of 
French maritime strength after the cardinal’s death. 

Other efforts to aid commerce ,—^While the major attempts to aid 
commerce in the era of Richelieu were concentrated in the fields of sea 
power and the colonial and commercial companies, still a number of 
other steps were taken which were intended to aid and stimulate trade 
or to direct it into proper channels. Into the Code Michaud (1629) 
were written clauses of a type which would have delighted Montchre- 
tien. In them it was sought to favor the French as against the foreign 
business men. Article 414 provided that no Frenchman, native or nat¬ 
uralized, was to act as agent for a foreign merchant, lest thus foreigners 
should avoid the limitations placed upon their activities. Foreign manu¬ 
facturers were enjoined by article 417 to employ French apprentices. 

“^“Collection cinq cents de Colbert,” No. 203, fols. 85-86; La Ronci^re, Histohe 
de la marine frangaise, IV, 676 ff. 

“*Sourdis, Correspondance, III, 321 ff. 
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The ownership of granaries by foreign merchants was prohibited (arti¬ 
cle 421). To end '‘the insupportable slavery” endured by the French, 
foreigners and their goods were to be taxed in France to the same de¬ 
gree that French merchants and their wares were taxed abroad (article 
428) 

Steps of the most varied nature were likewise taken to improve com¬ 
mercial conditions within France. In 1632, for instance, royal declara¬ 
tion provided that the rivers of Ourcq, Velles, Chartres, Dreux, and 
Etampes be made navigable in order to facilitate the transport of goods. 
Two years later an edict was issued reducing the legal rate of interest to 
5% percent. It declared that high rates of interest were evil in their 
effects, since they enabled people to live on their incomes and neglect 
commerce, ”of which the reestablishment is so very important for the 
existence of this monarchy.” 

More important were the attempts to regulate commerce by means of 
tariffs. In 1632 the import duties on goods entering the cinq grosses 
fermes were revised to a higher, though still very moderate, level. At 
the same time the tariff on imports and exports of the douane of Lyon 
was raised, since the farmers of these duties pointed out that they 
were no longer high enough. In general the nominal duty was lowered, 
but the actual duty was raised by increasing the assessed value of goods 
and by levying the taxes by weight or by the piece, instead of by the 
case or the bale. To the 4-percent duty on spices and drugs, moreover, 
was added a new one of 2% percent. The purposes were largely fiscal, no 
doubt, but the effect was to reduce somewhat the importation of foreign 
and the export of French goods. The merchants and echevins of Lyon 
protested loudly to the king. They claimed that the change in duties 
was contrary to their ancient privileges, that it would drive the manu¬ 
factures of their city into foreign countries, that it would cause the out¬ 
flow of bullion, and prevent its coming back. They were particularly 
bitter against the export duties, which, they claimed, would make it 
impossible for the products of Lyon to compete in foreign markets. 
They admitted that many of their manufactures were luxury goods, but 
most of these, they insisted, were sold not in France but abroad. 

“•Isambert, Kecue'tl general des anciennes lots frangaises, XVI, 326-29. 

““Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots frangaises, XVI, 369; Forbonnais, 
Recherches et considirations sur les finances, I, 225. 

“^Forbonnais, Recherches et considerations sur les finances, I, 215-16; ’’Melanges de 
Colbert,” No. 34, fol. 2; ”Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,599, 534-37. In general, 

the import and export duties in the early part of the seventeenth century remained much 
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While by regulations and tariffs Richelieu was endeavoring to control 
the commerce of France, he was also seeking by diplomatic action of 
one sort or another to increase the markets for French goods, or to 
secure better treatment for French merchants abroad. Some manuscript 
memoires, dating from 1626, make clear the kind of situation with 
which Richelieu had to contend in the case of Spain. The author pointed 
out that the Spanish forbade all importation of French manufactures, 
that they insisted that all the money derived by French merchants from 
the sale of their goods be spent in Spain, that they taxed French mer¬ 
chants and feench goods much more severely than English traders and 
products, and that they subjected the French to the authority of the 
Inquisition. Even in Spanish Flanders, the French were subjected to 
similar treatment, and on the high seas French vessels were continually 
being captured by Spanish subjects. Richelieu strove to improve these 
conditions, and it is true that they were mitigated considerably by the 
venality of Spanish officialdom. But the situation was so bad that in 
1635 the king forbade his subjects to trade with any place under the 
rule of Spain, in order that they might avoid such bad treatment. In 
a sense, however, this step was a war measure rather than a purely 
commercial retaliation. It should be realized, on the other hand, that 

the same as they had been in the sixteenth. The import duties included: (i) a tariff 
established in 1581, reestablished in 1598, and united to the cinq grosses fermes. It was 
levied on all heavy merchandise coming into the area of the cinq grosses fermes, save 
such as had already paid duty at the douane of Lyon or another exterior customs; (2) 
a tariff established in 1544, and joined to the cinq grosses fermes in 1632, on drugs 
and spices. It was collected at Bordeaux, Calais, La Rochelle, Rouen, and Marseille; 
(3) a duty on alum established in 1555, collected at Rouen, La Rochelle, Bordeaux, 
and the land frontiers. The export duties included: (i) the traite domaniale on wheat, 
wine, wool, woad, foodstuffs, and some other articles. It was collected at 16 special 
offices and at the ports and frontiers; (2) the imposition foraine of 12 denier 5 per 
livre (5 percent) on all goods going out of the cinq grosses fermes; (3) the reve of 
4 deniers per livre (1% percent) ; (4) the haut passage, also of 4 deniers per livre. 
This was not levied in Normandy, Picardy, Poitou, or Berry. There were also a host 
of local duties for the provinces outside the cinq grosses fermes. These special tariffs 
included the foraine et patente of Languedoc and of Provence, the imposition des 
rivihes de Garonne et de Dordogne, the comptablie de Bordeaux, the convoie de 
Guyenne, the imposition des rivihes de Charente et Gironde, the douane de Lyon, and 
the douane de Vienne. Of these the most important was the douane of Lyon, which 
had been extended to cover goods brought into Dauphin^, Provence, and Languedoc. 
It should, perhaps, be explained that the cinq grosses fermes, established in 1598, in¬ 
cluded roughly the twelve generalities in which the aides were collected: Chfllons, 
Paris, Amiens, Rouen, Caen, Tours, Orleans, Bourges, Moulins, Lyon, Soissons, and 
Dijon. As far as they were concerned, goods coming from or going to provinces not 
included in the cinq grosses fermes were treated as if they were coming from or going 
to a foreign countr>^ See Levasseur, Histoire du commerce de la France, I, 250 ff.; 
Lavisse, Histoire de Prance, VI (part 2), 16 ff.; and below, pp. 415 ff. 
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commerce did not cease abruptly with the opening of hostilities in the 
seventeenth century. It was carried on sometimes covertly, often openly, 
between nations actually engaged in conflict.^^^ 

An interesting attempt by Richelieu to increase the commerce of 
France was his endeavor to open up trade relationships with the Baltic 
countries. Holland was monopolizing the commerce to the Baltic, and, 
because a large part of the cargoes that the Dutch took thither were 
composed of French goods, it seemed obvious to the cardinal that it 
would profit France to trade directly with that area. In 1629 Richelieu 
sent to the North a mission headed by Des Hayes de Courmenin. In 
Denmark Des Hayes was successful in getting the king to agree to re¬ 
duce the duty on French ships passing through the Sound from 5 to 
one percent. Going on to Russia, he secured from the czar full trading 
rights for the French, the privilege of practicing the Roman Catholic 
religion, and permission to send messengers through Russia to Persia. 
But at the close of Richelieu’s administration, the northern trade was 
still firmly in the hands of the Dutch. 

Similarly, Richelieu strove to aid French commerce by treaties with 
England and with the Barbary states, although it must be added that 
those with the latter were secured more by force than by persuasion. 
With England, in 1629 especially, France asked much in the way 
of commercial privileges and got almost nothing. With the Barbary 
states Richelieu secured a good deal on paper, and some advantages in 
fact. He attempted, too, to persuade the Swiss to get their salt in France, 
but his success was slight.^-^ 

One important feature of Richelieu’s commercial policy was based 
more on political than on economic considerations. In the first half of 
the seventeenth century, the Dutch were expanding their commerce rap¬ 
idly. They were becoming masters of the trade of the world. They were 
soon to attain such a position that they were the chief barrier to French 
commercial progress. Yet Richelieu, apparently because they were an 
essential link in the chain of his political and military policies, sought 
to treat them favorably in economic matters. By a decree of the Council 
of State in 1635, objections of the merchants of Bordeaux, 

Rouen, Nantes, and other places, the Dutch were confirmed in their 

“•’’Nouvelles Acquisitions frangaises,” No. 9,318, fols. 11-17; Richelieu, Memo/res, 
XXII, 597,447. 

“•Richelieu, Memoires, XXII, 134; Lavisse, Histoire de Prance^ VI (part 2), 416. 

“•Richelieu, Mimoires, XXII, 9i-93‘» 447; Richelieu, Lettres, II, 631--33. 
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treaty right to receive the same treatment in France as native-born 
French merchants. All interference with the activity of Dutch merchants 
was forbidden, under penalty of a fine of 10,000 UvresP"^ Richelieu's 
lack of forevision as to the economic rivalry between the Dutch and 
French is indicated by a passage in his Memoires, in which he argued 
for an alliance with the Dutch and pointed out that Dutch and French 
merchants could cooperate happily in the East and West Indies. 

4. SUMMARY 

Though Richelieu’s attempts to aid the commerce of France by diplo¬ 
matic and e^Pin military pressure were not particularly successful, they 
fitted into his general economic policies and formed a part of them. 
Like the rest of his economic efforts, they were based on sound mercan¬ 
tilist reasoning, and failed in execution, perhaps, as much because the 
pressure of other matters prevented Richelieu from paying proper at¬ 
tention to them as because of any faults in the conception. In fact in the 
field of commerce the whole period of Richelieu’s administration was 
marked by bold plans, based on mercantilist theories, but these plans 
were never executed, or only partially carried out, or enforced and 
then abandoned. What Richelieu would have done if his time had not 
been engaged by domestic revolt and foreign war, it is idle to speculate. 
But it is clear that in what really amounted to odd moments he accom¬ 
plished great things for French commercial, maritime, and colonial en¬ 
terprise. That he found even less time for industrial and internal 
improvements is clear, but even there he carried on some of the earlier 
policies and laid down precedents that were to be important in the 
period of Colbert. 

In the Memoires and Testament politique of Richelieu, it is surpris¬ 
ing to note the great attention paid to economic matters and the pride 
with which the cardinal pointed to his achievements in the economic 
sphere. One is almost driven to the conclusion that Richelieu, convinced 
as he was of the essential truth of the mercantilist doctrines, regretted 
that he had not done more to make France wealthy and strong in the 
ways indicated by mercantilist theorists. It is almost as if he wished to 
have posterity know that his heart had been in the right place, even 
if fate had driven him to devote his major efforts to diplomacy and war. 

“•Decree of the Council of State, February 25, 1635, registered by the Parlement of 
Rennes, 1635, in ’’Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 18,592, fol. 460. This document bears on 
the back; **Pour Monsr. VAmbassadeur d*Hollande touchant le commerce,” 

“• Richelieu, Memoires, XXII, 297. 
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In THE field of foreign politics and diplomacy, despite the interrup¬ 
tions of the Fronde, Mazarin carried the plans of Richelieu to a tri¬ 
umphant conclusion in the treaties of Westphalia (1648) and the treaty 
of the Pyrenees (1659). But in the field of industry, commerce, and 
economic expansion, the era of Mazarin was one of stagnation and 
retrogression. The forces built up under Richelieu did not entirely die 
out, and sheer inertia carried them forward in some directions. There 
were even some developments in poor relief and colonization. The old 
mercantilist theories were as dominant as ever, and whatever steps were 
taken were in line with them. But on the whole, the energies of France 
were expended almost exclusively on foreign war and on the internal 
strife which is called the Fronde. 

Mazarin himself seems to have learned little from Richelieu as to 
economic matters. He had an interest, it is true, in some economic de¬ 
velopments, but only if they promised to enlarge his ever-increasing 
personal fortune. He wrote thousands of letters, but in very few can 
any trace of a desire to build up France on a mercantilist or other eco¬ 
nomic basis be found. When he had to deal with an economic matter, 
he handled it in the traditional, that is a mercantilist, fashion. But by 
and large he was too immersed in his political or diolomatic schemes 
and maneuvering to realize that there were scores of economic ques¬ 
tions calling for solution. It is almost as if he had read the Testament 
politique of his predecessor and then said, "Those economic theories 
are all very well, pleasant daydreams, in fact; now let us turn to real¬ 
ities.” To attempt to write of the economic theories of Mazarin would 
be almost as fruitless as to discourse on the humility of Napoleon, or 
the atheism of Thomas Aquinas. 

I. ECONOMIC THEORIES 

Eon and his book .—^Richelieu may be considered the chief economic 
theorist in France during the period of his own administration. In the 
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succeeding era the most important theorist was again a churchman, 
though, this time a much humbler one, a Carmelite monk. His secular 
name was Jean Eon, his religious name, Mathias de Saint-Jean. Of 
Breton origin, he was born in Saint-Malo at the very end of the six¬ 
teenth century and lived the first half of his life in Brittany. He became 
a friend and adviser of the mar&hal de la Meilleraye (1602-64), a 
relative of Richelieu’s who held the high and honorable post of gov¬ 
ernor of Brittany. Eon eventually rose to be provincial of his order for 
Touraine, and though offered the opportunity to become its procureur- 
generalf he refused out of humility. He died in Paris in 1681.^ 

Eon wrote a history of the order of Notre-Dame-du-Mont-Carmel, 
but he also published, in 1646 at Nantes, a long and important work 
devoted to economic matters. It was entitled Le Commerce honorable. 
Before discussing the ideas contained in this book, it is necessary to tell 
something of the circumstances from which it sprang. In a sense, the 
work by Eon was an outgrowth of earlier developments, the du Noyer 
company and the Compagnie du Morbihan, Both of these had been 
projects for great commercial companies in which Brittany was to play 
a major r 61 e. Nantes and other Breton cities had opposed these plans, 
fearing lest they limit the activities of merchants not in the companies. 
But as the years rolled on, the idea of a company, particularly of one 
formed under local auspices, grew more attractive. In 1641 a group of 
Breton merchants, in consultation with the marechal de la Meilleraye, 
drew up plans for a large commercial company to be known as the 
Societe de la Bourse commune de Nantes, 

By 1644 the company had been organized and granted royal recog¬ 
nition, and despite opposition in Brittany the company was approved 
by the Council of State in 1646. In the meanwhile, an anonymous pam¬ 
phlet denouncing the company had been written and published at 
Nantes. Those interested in the company felt that some defense was 
necessary. It is quite possible that La Meilleraye himself asked his 
friend, the monk Eon, to reply to the pamphlet. The city of Nantes 
contributed 150 livres of public money to aid in the printing and to 
pay for copies of the work. 

Le Commerce honorable is, however, much more than mere defense 
of a local company. It considers the value of companies in general, 

^ For an interesting discussion of Jean Eon and his work, see Dugast-Matifeux, Le 
Commerce honorable, et son auteur. 
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the commercial situation of France as a whole, and of Brittany in par¬ 
ticular, the theories and practice of trade, and a host of other related 
topics. Or, as Eon put it, "This work has to do with the general good 
of France and especially of Brittany.’* The book was dedicated to La 
Meilleraye, who was lauded as the founder of the Bourse commune of 
Nantes, and pointed out as the man on whom had fallen the mantle 
of Richelieu, as far as leadership in economic matters was concerned. 
Eon, though he regarded himself as ''le plus chetij entre les Francois” 
took his task very seriously. Both the attitude in which he approached 
his work and the antiforeign feeling which infused it are well displayed 
in his introductory letter to the reader, in which he said: 

As it is doubly difficult to cure a person who thinks himself healthy and 
is really sick; so I have had the task of opening the eyes of our French, 
and of showing them the excessively bad and dangerous state in which they 
are, because of the ruin of their commerce. I saw the foreigners masters in our 
cities, and our inhabitants submissive to their will, and these inhabitants, 
moreover, instead of realiaing and feeling their slavery, kissed their chains, 
mistaking their captivity for liberty, and the usurpations of the foreigners 
for advantages bestowed by fortune. ^ 

In fact it was to the foreigners that Eon attributed most of the ills of 
France. He related that once, when he was abroad, a foreigner said to 
him that the French were like a lamb. Eon, thinking of the lamb as a 
symbol of Christian virtues, was rather flattered by the comparison. But 
when he inquired further, the foreigner replied by quoting the Bible. 
”He will be like a Iamb in the hands of the shearers, which neither 
cries out nor makes any resistance when it is despoiled of its wool.” 
This remark opened Eon’s eyes, and he came gradually to see the for¬ 
eign menace. 

They know the abundance of our fruits [he said, speaking of the 
foreigners], and they know how to profit from them. They cheat us in their 
lands. They get the better of us in our own; everywhere they rob us; and 
there is great danger that after having sheared the sheep (as they say), 
they may not in the end skin it alive. 

Turning to the state of French commerce, Eon found that with 400 
leagues of coast, France had scarcely 600 ships. The Dutch had more 
than 10,000, though three or four decades earlier they had had only 

“Eon, Le Commerce honorable. This book contains more than 350 pages. As the 
summary given of Eon’s ideas follows closely the plan of his book, it seems unneces¬ 
sary to give page citations. 
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400 or 500. France had once been mistress of the Levant trade, which 
had centered at Marseille. Now she was dependent on her neighbors 
for her supply of eastern goods. The French had explored the most 
distant corners of the earth and opened up trade to every region. Now 
all they had left was the north African trade and the fisheries. Even in 
these fields the Dutch were intruding and would soon be masters of 
the herring and sardine fisheries. Basques from Bayonne had discovered 
the whaling grounds, but the Dutch, *Vho sniff on every side to dis¬ 
cover the scent of profit,” were ousting the French from the whale 
fisheries. So^w ships had the French that in some years they paid 
200,000 livres to the Dutch by way of freight on the salt exported from 
France in Dutch vessels. ”We have almost no good and useful com¬ 
merce in our hands,’’-^concluded Eon, “and are unworthy of the name 
of good merchants.” 

Turning to a statistical survey of French commerce, Eon pointed 
out the harm that was being wrought. He implicitly and explicitly 
stated the balance-of-trade theory, which was to become more and 
more dominant as the century wore to a close. Taking first the case of 
the Dutch as ”the greatest masters of the sea” of the time, he gave the 
figures of the goods brought by them into France: ® 

Goods brought into France by the Dutch each year 


Livres 

Spices, drugs, and so forth.3,193,130 

Sugar, candied fruit, and so forth.1,885,150 

Medicinal and aromatic drugs, and so forth. 842,080 

Jewels, pearls, ebony, ivory, feathers, beavers, and so 

forth .1,835,200 

Dyes, and so forth.1,035,220 

Cloth, linen, lace, tapestries, books, pictures, and so 

forth.6,889,960 

Copper, lead, iron, quicksilver, wire, and so forth . . 1,500,000 
Cannon, guns, gunpowder, arms, and so forth .... 1,235,000 

Leather and fur, and so forth. 675,300 

Flax, flaxseed, hemp, resin, tar, wax, masts, planks, 

and so forth .1,700,170 

Fish, whale oil, fish oil, and so forth. 454,300 

Butter, cheese, candles, and so forth. 200,010 

Total 21,445,520 


•Eon’s statistics are, of course, subject to the criticisms that may be leveled against 
all such figures from the seventeenth century. He said that they were accurate, selected 
with care, and based on reports of experienced merchants in each locality. 
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Now, in their own land, the Dutch produced, according to Eon, only 
butter, cheese, and tallow. All else they secured from abroad, brought 
into Holland paying an import duty of 5 percent, and took out again 
paying an export duty of 4 percent. Eon claimed, therefore, that 9 per¬ 
cent of the price of what was brought into France, or 1,930,096 livres, 
represented customs duties paid to the Dutch. Most of the goods were 
brought to Holland by companies which sold them to private merchants 
at a profit of at least 10 percent. So, said Eon, about 2,144,552 livres 
of what the French paid was profit to the Dutch companies. The agents 
of the private merchants sold the goods to the French at a 2-percent 
profit, and 428,552 livres more was thus milked from the French. The 
cost of freight and insurance was about 10 percent, or 2,144,552 livres^ 
and again it was the French who paid it. The total profit that went to 
the Dutch for bringing in the goods was thus 6,648,110 livres. So the 
French were paying out almost 50 percent more for goods than if they 
fetched them in their own ships.^ 

Then Eon turned to a consideration of the goods which the Dutch 
took from France. According to him the exports of France, sold to the 
Dutch each year, were divided thus: 

Goods taken out of France by the Dutch each year 


Livres 

Wines, brandy and vinegar, and so forth.6,192,632 

Grain, nuts, and so forth.3,450,450 

Salt, and so forth.2,488,750 

Linen.1,583,432 

Olive oil, olives, grapes, almonds, prunes, figs, and 

so forth. 715,177 

Cloth, hardware, paper, glass, thread, and so forth . . 915,525 
Woad, fruit, honey, turpentine, wax, and so forth . . 355,500 

Total 16,701,466® 


Thus the excess of what the Dutch brought in over what they took 
out was 4,744,054 livres. But the Dutch did not merely export this sum 
each year. They used it in France. About 2,500,000 were used for bank¬ 
ing and financial operations, on which they gained 16 percent, thus 
adding 400,000 livres to the sum. About 1,500,000 were used in bot¬ 
tomry contracts, on which the profit was 25 percent, or 375,000 livres. 
To these extra profits should be added the 2-percent commission paid 

*Some of the fallacies in Eon's statistical reasoning are obvious, but his general 
thesis is important. 

* It will be noted that the addition is wrong by 1,000,000 livres. 
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to the Dutch agents on the exports, or 334,029 livres. In addition there 
was the balance of nearly 5,000,000 livres* excess of imports over 
exports. 

By similar statistics and similar reasoning, Eon arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that the English, Scotch, and Irish bought from France 2,467,- 
900 livres* worth less than they sold to her, and garnered additional 
profits of 1,201,902 livres. Though the Portuguese bought from France 
931,450 livres* worth more than they sold to her, still they made profits 
of 215,489 livres from the French. The Italians sold 1,104,500 livres* 
worth more«lhan they bought, and secured extra profits of 142,890 
livres. From his figures Eon concluded that the profits gained each year 
from the French by the Dutch, English, Scotch, Irish, Portuguese, and 
Italians totaled more than 9,000,000 livres.^ Such a figure Eon admit¬ 
ted to be a startling one. Many would be surprised by it, he confessed. 
'*A11 nevertheless perceive,” he pointed out, ’*the frequent fainting and 
sinking spells to which the body of the state is too frequently subjected, 
because of the effusion of vital spirits, I mean the removal of gold and 
silver, which give it life and strength.” 

As Eon saw the situation, it could be remedied only by having the 
French carry on their own commerce by and for themselves. He pro¬ 
ceeded, therefore, to examine the reasons which were preventing the 
French from engaging successfully in the important sea-borne trade. 
These reasons could be summed up as the ’"nonchalance” of the French 
and the ’’vigilance” of the foreigners. The attitude of the French toward 
commerce was disastrous. The nobles scorned it, and even the families 
of the Third Estate wished their children to enter ’’more honorable” 
employments. They sent them to ’’colleges,” and there the youth of the 
land learned only to squander its time and its money in idleness and 
dissipation.'^ Men who should have been the commercial leaders of the 
country strove rather to get a post in some parlement or other court. 
Those who were left, unable to buy offices because of the lowness of 
their birth or the leanness of their purses, were by the same token un¬ 
fitted to take part in large-scale commerce. Still another cause for the 

•Unlike later mercantilist theorists, Eon seems to consider that the loss to the 
French was not the amount of the adverse balance of trade, but rather the profits 
which the foreigners made and which would have gone to the French had they carried 
on all their own trade. It is worth noting that he does not deal here with trade with 
Spain. 

’At this point (Le Commerce honorable, pp. 45-46) Eon draws heavily on some 
passages from Montchr^tien (see Traicti de Voeconomie politique, p. 168). 
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neglect of trade was the existence of rentes, whereby a man could secure 
a steady income without either exerting himself or putting his funds 
into some useful enterprise. 

While the French thus neglected all commercial opportunities, the 
foreigners were ever ready to seize them. They put their youths into 
trade. They might neglect war and letters, of which the French were 
so inordinately fond, but they knew that the real strength of a nation 
lay in its commerce. Seeing the opportunities neglected by France, for¬ 
eigners swarmed in from every side and were warmly welcomed by 
the easy-going French. Then, passionately declared Eon, they usurped 
the rights of the French, set themselves up in power, fixed the prices 
of goods, and reduced the native-born citizens ‘*to a shameful servitude/’ 

Eon felt that France should not go so far as the Chinese and exclude 
all foreigners. She should receive the oppressed as she had always done. 
She should admit anyone who came bringing a new or useful art. She 
should even allow foreigners to bring goods which the French needed 
and to take away the goods which were wanted in their homelands. 
But she should see that Frenchmen should always "have the preference 
and advantage in France over the outsiders and foreigners." To bring 
about such a state, it should be ordered that foreigners were not to buy 
houses in France, but rather should live as the guests that they were; 
that they should not have storehouses, nor sell at wholesale or retail, 
but should dispose of their goods immediately to French business men; 
that they should use Frenchmen as their intermediaries; and no for¬ 
eigner should be allowed to act as agent for another foreigner. All these 
regulations had been issued by earlier kings, but they were now neg¬ 
lected and ignored. 

Bringing the argument closer home. Eon pointed out that in Saint- 
Malo and Morlaix, no foreigners were allowed to carry on business. 
Then he went on: 

And if our city of Nantes does not raise itself from the slavery and 
servitude into which it has been reduced in this respect, its merchants and 
inhabitants will no longer have anything to do there, and will do better to 
retire into the rural districts. . . . 

It is true that France is a free land; its glory is to maintain liberty for 
all those who have recourse to it, but it is chiefly to its subjects that it 
should show favor rather than to all the foreigners: otherwise if all have 
equal power there, it will be the slave of the whole world. . . . 

France abounds in all sorts of fruits and produce, and is liberal in sharing 
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them with all those who need them, but she should avoid the inconvenience, 
or rather the curse, of which the prophet speaks, ’'You shall plant and 
another shall pick the fruit, you shall sow and another shall reap, you shall 
tend the wine and another shall make the vintage.” No, it is not just that 
what the Frenchman has sowed on his property, with much toil and labor, 
the stranger should reap, with joy, in freedom and to the detriment of the 
proprietor. 

Turning to the treatment meted out to the French abroad, Eon quoted 
page after page of the account given by Montchretien four decades 
earlier, and insisted that it still held true. As for the Dutch, he admitted 
that since ttiey were bound so closely to France by alliances as to be 
her ’’adopted children,’^ as it were, they did not levy heavier duties on 
the French than on ^eir own citizens. But they employed every means 
of unfair pressure and of competition to exclude the French from the 
Dutch market. The unjust treatment of French merchants abroad was 
one of the chief causes of the lack of French sea commerce. ’’Instead 
of accusing our poor merchants,” said Eon, ”of lack of ability or bad 
management of their business, one should blame the fact that they are 
not supported and helped inside and outside of France.” 

Taking up again the activities of foreigners doing business in France, 
Eon insisted that they would not hesitate to cause the country the loss 
of a million ecus in order to gain a thousand. They should be regarded 
as enemies of the country. It was not, perhaps, by chance that the French 
word for visitors, hostes, was the same as the Latin word for enemies. 
To illustrate his meaning, he took the example of Nantes. Some years 
before the foreign merchants had made a practice of giving high prices 
for the wine they bought there. Encouraged thereby, the people of the 
vicinity turned their lands into vineyards. Thus a shortage of wheat was 
produced, and it became necessary to buy grain from the Dutch at high 
prices. Wine became so abundant that the foreigners would not buy it 
all, and much of it had to be distilled into brandy. Already the dis¬ 
tilleries had used so much wood that a serious shortage of fuel was 
threatening. The Dutch paid only low prices for the wine they bought 
and exploited the peasants mercilessly. Furthermore, it was the Dutch 
who diluted and falsified the good French wine and sold it to northern 
Europe. It was a good year, when a wine-producer could make enough 
to cover the cost of production. Nor were these developments limited 
to the wine trade or to Nantes. In general, claimed Eon, the foreigners 
’’set such prices and such conditions as please them in all sorts of 
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commerce, and we are forced to give them our goods for what they 
offer for them/' 

Nor did the French profit from the goods brought in by foreigners. 
The foreigners carefully limited to the local demand the amount of 
goods supplied and thus kept prices up. They bought up competing 
local goods and set the prices for the whole market. They arranged 
that goods should go through three or four hands, to each of which 
stuck a handsome profit, before they reached the French consumer. 
They diluted and altered the goods so that when a Frenchman bought 
sugar, he got a good supply of sand and starch with it. In short, the 
French spent their money and got only ''bad goods." 

The remedy, of course, was to oblige the foreigners to deal only 
through native merchants. The French merchant would have some re¬ 
gard for the interests of his native land, and he would seek to secure 
high prices for his own goods and for those of his relatives and friends. 
Contrary to the general belief, the French merchant was neither less 
able nor less honest than the foreigner. If he were protected, and if 
foreigners were treated in France as Frenchmen were treated abroad, 
then people would soon realize the true worth of the French business 
man. Nor was that all, for Eon insisted that it was not a question of 
immediate profits: 

But after all even if the people of France could gain a greater profit by 
doing business with the foreigners without using our merchants as inter¬ 
mediaries (which cannot be so, as we have proved), this profit is so small 
that it is not to be considered in comparison with the benefits and ad¬ 
vantages that France can gain from the prosperity of our merchants: be¬ 
cause if they make a profit they will be strengthened in trade, they will 
employ our workers, they will undertake deals that will attract money into 
the country and keep at these, to the benefit of all the people. 

It was a common delusion, according to Eon, that foreign merchants 
brought money into the country. When they first came with fat purses, 
there may have been some ground for the belief, but that day was long 
past. This point as to the inflow of precious metals was a prime one 
with Eon. He said: 

It is certain that all great political thinkers have always considered it 
one of the most important maxims for the good of the state to find ways 
to attract to it and keep in it gold and silver without permitting them to 
go out and it has not been left merely to the prudence, energy, and free 
efforts of individuals, but all princes, monarchs, and emperors have made 
very severe laws about it. . . . 
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France should make more of this maxim, since she has no mines of gold 
and silver discovered in her bosom, and up till now has done little to 
open the way to find them in foreign lands; but God, having kept her in 
this indigence, has none the less given her various ways of sharing in the 
treasures of other countries and of attracting them to herself, chiefly by 
four magnets which are wine, salt, grain, and linen. These are four wells 
of wealth which will flow forever and never dry up, where all the neighbor¬ 
ing kingdoms may come to dip without cease; with the result that even the 
commerce of the Indies (without which Spain would not be Spain, nor 
Holland what it is) could not be carried on without our goods. And so we 
should draw into France almost as much money as Holland or Spain. It is 
true that s^e small amounts do come to us, but it is our misfortune that 
all the gold and silver H^rought hither seems as if thrown into a bag with 
a hole in it. And France seems to be only a canal through which water 
flows constantly, without stopping. 

One of the worst holes in the moneybag of France was Marseille, 
through which money poured out to the Levant, but the tricks and 
machinations of the foreigners accounted for many more. The first 
great loss caused by the foreigners was due to the fact that they sold 
to France a great deal more than they bought. This surplus was settled 
for the most part in cash, and the best coins of the kingdom were lost 
to it. The rest was, as he had previously pointed out, used to make 
further profits in France. Then, too, foreign agents in France made 
large sums out of commissions and profits and eventually went home 
with their gains. Speaking from his own knowledge, Eon told of for¬ 
eigners who had dwelt for a while in Nantes, done business for other 
foreigners, and gone home rich. There was, for instance, a Dutchman, 
named Bron, who had thus taken away 300,000 livres. Another had 
gone off with as much, and a third had taken out of France only 50,000 
livres less. The widow of a fourth had gone back to Amsterdam with 
150,000 livres, A fifth had taken out much less, only 100,000 livres. 

Another method by which the foreigners milked France of its bullion 
was by bringing in base and inferior coins. Only a short while before, 
one had been caught passing off at 30 sous pieces worth only 23 sous. 
In some cases foreigners even counterfeited French coins and made a 
profit of as much as 50 percent. They also shipped into France small 
copper coins by the barrel and passed them ojff for much more than they 
were worth. If foreigners sometimes paid for the ^oods they bought in 
good coin, it was from money they received by selling their goods 
in France. Eon concluded with a resounding warning: 
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It is true that France possesses at present all the honor and advantage of 
arms; she daunts her enemies; she defends her allies; she extends her 
frontiers; and she makes herself feared by all foreigners; but we must 
take care lest in increasing and strengthening herself by arms, she enfeeble 
herself by the loss of gold and silver, and the vanquished become, in the 
end, our conquerors. 

Lest his readers think that he was depending too much on the situ¬ 
ation at Nantes in drawing his picture of the commercial status of 
France, Eon gave an extract from the memoire of a certain sieur Cana- 
silles on conditions at Bordeaux. This observer had complained to the 
Parlement of Bordeaux that foreign agents were replacing native mer¬ 
chants and were hiring only foreign help; that they met each week and 
fixed the prices at which goods were to be bought and sold; that they 
spied out the needs of the French and sent home word as to how profits 
could be made; that they sold lesser vintages as great ones; that they 
ruined native merchants at home and in foreign lands by unfair com¬ 
petition and by spreading evil reports about the quality of their goods; 
that they broke the law by entering into all kinds of business, banking, 
brandy-making, hotel-keeping, and so on; that they defrauded the 
French by all sorts of tricks; and that they left for Frenchmen only the 
business which they did not want. Sieur Canasilles went further and 
estimated that the foreigners trading at Bordeaux deprived French 
merchants of over 3,000,000 livres of profits, and thus took away the 
livelihood of over 6,000 families. 

Buttressed by the complaints of Canasilles, Eon concluded his disqui¬ 
sition on the state of France by pointing out that many people attrib¬ 
uted the unhappy condition of the country to the influence of the stars, 
to the havoc wrought by war, or to the wrath of God. He admitted 
the importance of the last factor, for he felt that God was undoubtedly 
displeased with the French. But he insisted that the immediate cause 
of the troubles of France was the ruin of commerce, and this in turn 
was produced by the neglect of the French and the activity of 
foreigners. 

The second part of his book Eon devoted to suggesting remedies 
which might re&tablish French commerce. France was, he said, like 
the traveler from Jerusalem to Jericho who was set upon by thieves, 
robbed, beaten, and left for dead. He, Eon, would strive to play the 
part of the Good Samaritan, bind up the wounds, and cure the victim. 
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In the first place he insisted on the dignity, worth, and divinely 
ordained character of commerce, and especially of sea-borne traffic. 
Again drawing on Montchretien, he stressed the mission of the French 
in spreading Catholicism to barbarian peoples by exploring, settling, 
and trading with distant lands. He quoted both Jonah and Paul on the 
high importance of shipping. He declared that a multitude of people 
in France were burning with zeal to spread the faith and to justify 
the title of ’’Very Christian” borne by their king, but they were pre¬ 
vented from doing so by lack of ships. Though local commerce was 
necessary valuable, it was foreign trade that opened up new lands 
and enriched the kingdom by bringing in gold and silver, which were 
’’the measure of the honor, the glory, the power, and the greatness 
of . . . states and-kingdoms.” 

In an eloquent passage he compared the value of internal and of 
foreign commerce: 

As for the commerce carried on in foreign lands and nations, either by 
taking thither the superfluous products and goods of an area or by bringing 
back to ours the things that are lacking there, and especially gold and silver, 
there are many benefits and advantages. Because, if other commerce is to 
preserve the state internally, this is to increase it and make it grow. The 
former feeds the citizen; the latter fattens him. The former enables the in¬ 
dividual to live, but the latter produces progress and new conquests. The 
former is a little fount of benefits and conveniences; but the latter is a great 
river of abundance of all sorts of riches for the advantage of princes and in¬ 
dividuals. That is why sea commerce has always been singularly esteemed 
among the peoples who have been flourishing in glory and power, as being 
the quickest way to enrich themselves, and by these riches to mount to the 
apogee of glory and power. 

One hundred and twenty years earlier, claimed Eon, the Spanish and 
Portuguese were poor. Then the trade with the East and West Indies 
’’overwhelmed them with gold and silver.” The registers of Seville 
showed that between 1519 and 1617 a billion and a half in gold came 
in there. It was this new strength that gave Spain ’’the boldness to 
attack France from time to time and to aspire to the universal mon¬ 
archy of Europe.” Holland, too, was dependent for its strength on the 
money secured from trade. France was strong and gaining in power, 
but she must put the seal on her prosperous condition by ’’opening the 
road to distant lands,” where there were mines and precious metals, 
and securing her share of this wealth. 
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Once France realized the value and importance of commerce, Eon 
felt that she must go even further and make herself a great sea power. 
This implied building up a navy of large proportions. Such a navy 
would protect the commerce of the French, defend their territory, and 
make them even more important in the councils of Europe. 

In building up her commerce and her navy France would, according 
to Eon, reap indirect as well as direct benefits. In the first place, she 
would gain colonies and ’’thus increase notably the extent of her Em¬ 
pire.” Then too the merchant ships, the navy, and the colonies would 
provide employment for a multitude of men. No longer would the 
younger sons of noble families lounge idly about their ancestral halls. 
No longer would the youth of France give itself to debauchery and 
crime. Instead they would find honorable employment, useful to the 
nation. Every class in the community would benefit from the new state 
of affairs. The ecclesiastics would find a better market for their agri¬ 
cultural products, and would receive rich gifts from the merchants. The 
nobles, the magistrates, and the bourgeois would benefit by the in¬ 
creased price of farm products, by the better opportunities for invest¬ 
ment, by the fact that the value of offices would rise, and by the fact 
that as business grew, the number of lawsuits would increase. Artisans 
would secure good pay and steady employment. The idle poor and 
their children would either find work or be easily cared for in institu¬ 
tions. The maritime cities would wax great, and the inland cities would 
share in their prosperity. 

Feeling that he had shown the value of commerce, Eon still wished 
to prove that it was honorable. He admitted that the grasping and self¬ 
ish petty tradesman brought all trade into disrepute, but he insisted that 
sea-commerce on a large scale was an entirely different matter. It served 
public as well as private ends. It necessitated honesty, prudence, justice, 
strength, self-sacrifice and courage—all noble qualities. ’’The good, 
honest, faithful merchant . . . carrying on commerce by sea on a big 
scale,” said Eon, ’’does deeds of great spirit and great courage, which 
deserve one of the first ranks in the honor and esteem of all nations 
of the world.” Such men were suited for the status of nobles, and no 
noble would be demeaned by entering into such commerce. In fact Eon 
held that big merchants should be made nobles, and nobles should be 
permitted to engage in large-scale trade. 

Once the people of France had come to realize the necessity of com- 
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merce and its honorable character, all would be well, for the country 
had every advantage that lavish nature could bestow. The swarming 
people of her 600,000 towns and villages far outnumbered those of 
any other nation. Her products were of an incredible variety and abun¬ 
dance. Her wheat fed Spain and Holland. Her wine enlivened half the 
people of Europe. Her salt seasoned the victuals of a dozen nations. 
Her hemp and her linen enabled the Spanish and Portuguese to keep up 
their commerce. Her fruit, her brandy, her hardware, her vinegar, her 
paper, her manufactures of all sorts were in great demand. Without 
her products the Dutch would have no carrying trade. The situation of 
the country was the most advantageous imaginable. Facing on two 
seas, her harbors and rivers invited trade. Her naval stores could equip 
vast fleets of vessel^. If France seemed destined by nature for trade, 
Brittany in particular was fitted to be a veritable commercial paradise. 
Realizing all the advantages of France, foreigners could not ''sufficiently 
express their astonishment at seeing us without vessels and without sea 
ventures." 

0 

Added to all the other prerequisites for sea power was the natural 
maritime aptitude of the French people. Indulging in a veritable orgy 
of hypothetical philology, Eon suggested that the word Gaul might be 
derived from the Hebrew Galim meaning navigator; that galley, gal¬ 
leon, and galleasse were probably all derived from Gaul; that Venice 
was a colony settled from the coast of Vennes; and that Albion might 
well be derived from Albigeois. He declared that Marseille had been 
the first great sea power, and that French ships had once covered the 
sea with their sails. But, said Eon, 

at present we are content to stay at home and receive the visits of those 
who bring us little and take away much; formerly we were the arbiters of 
the sea and the distributers of foreign wealth; at present we have in it no 
part nor share. From teachers we have changed into pupils, and are reduced 
to seeking lessons from those who learned from us. 

Turning from the general conditions that must be remedied, the 
neglect of commerce, the lack of realization of its importance, the feel¬ 
ing that it was not honorable, and the absence of appreciation for, and 
use of, the advantages of France, Eon proceeded to take up more specific 
steps necessary to restore the commerce of France to its former glory. 
In the first place, those articles of the Code Michaud of 1629 relating 
to foreigners and foreign trade should be strictly enforced. This would 
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mean that foreigners could not act as agents for foreign merchants in 
France, that the taxes levied on French merchants abroad would be 
applied to foreigners in France, and that goods would not be exported 
from France in foreign ships, if French ships were available. 

Far more important for the commercial rejuvenation of France, how¬ 
ever, was the formation of companies or, as Eon called them, ^'societes'* 
and ^^bourses communes!^ They had been proposed again and again, 
and the Code Michaud had promised assistance and favors to those who 
would form them. The advantages that the creation of companies would 
bring were many. Companies would enable the French to have a large 
number of well-equipped vessels on the sea. They would make it pos¬ 
sible for the French to undertake long voyages and "to carry the name, 
the arms, and the reputation of France into every corner of the earth." 
They would free the French from their servitude to foreigners. They 
would make it possible for the French to carry on their commerce for 
themselves. They would enable the French to treat the foreigners as 
the foreigners treated the French in other lands. They would restore 
France to its former splendor by means of the wealth that they would 
bring to it. It was with these considerations in mind that the inhabitants 
and merchants of Nantes had recently joined together to form a ^^com- 
pagnte et bourse commune!^ They hoped for great things from this 
step, since, as Eon put it, "Royal authority brings them to this plan, 
reason supports it, precedent authorizes it, and experience encourages it." 

The value of companies was, according to Eon, clearly recognized in 
the Scriptures. He quoted from the fourth chapter of Ecclesiastes, "Two 
are better than one, because they have a good reward for their labor .... 
A threefold cord is not quickly broken." He pointed out that the 
expenses of long voyages were so great and the risks so many that 
no individual could undertake them. Nor could anything but a strong 
company protect such commerce from the attacks of enemies. Nor could 
anything but a well-organized company so spread the inevitable losses 
that they would not be felt. Then too from the "glorious and invincible 
monarch," Louis XIV, companies could secure aid, protection, and 
armed escorts. No money could be better invested than in a carefully 
managed company. The suggestion that in times of stress the king might 
make free with the funds of a company. Eon repulsed vehemently. 
"No, No," he cried, "these funds will always be considered as sacred." 

Then too a company could unite the bravery of the nobles with the 
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intelligence of the bourgeois, for it was traditional that nobility was 
not impaired by entrance into a company. The Code Michaud so pro¬ 
vided. The companies of Saint Christopher, of Morbihan, and of the 
Nacelle de St, Pierre Fleurdelysee had all carried such a provision in 
their charters. That the custom and law of Brittany forbade nobles to 
engage in commerce did not matter. Reason and law both made it clear 
"that when old laws are found to be in opposition to the present public 
welfare of the state, one should no longer be hampered by them.” Old 
laws should be abandoned only with caution, but the decay of French 
commerce demanded drastic steps. As a matter of fact, the laws of 
Brittany showed clearly that nobles had always been allowed to engage 
in trade under certain circumstances. Furthermore, such laws were in¬ 
tended to prevent ijpbles from going into local trade, not important 
sea commerce. The king had been quite right in granting that no noble 
would impair his status as such by joining the Bourse de Nantes. In 
fact the nobility should, in every way, be encouraged to engage in such 
enterprises. They should lend their swords to the worthy work of pro¬ 
tecting commerce. If further argument were needed, historical exam¬ 
ples could easily be adduced to show that great nobles and princes had 
always engaged in trade. One had only to think of Solomon, Jason, 
Pertinax, Rudolph of Bohemia, Lorenzo de Medici, of the kings of 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, of the nobles of Hol¬ 
land, England, Flanders, Venice, Naples, Sicily, Lucca, and Genoa to 
be convinced. 

The success of companies in other countries seemed to Eon to augur 
well for those which might be formed in France. The Spanish and 
Portuguese companies had grown wealthy on the spoil of the Indies. 
The English Muscovy company and the others formed as a result of the 
voyages of ”Drac” and ”Ralley” were now carrying on the bulk of 
the trade of the country. The Dutch East India Company now had a 
fleet of 45 war vessels and 10,000 armed men, and its profits were 
prodigious. The new company at Nantes was modeled after the Dutch 
company. It might have to begin in a small way, but great things were 
to be expected of it. 

That earlier French companies had not been preeminently successful, 
Eon admitted. But this was not to be considered discouraging. The 
French had a glorious record of exploration and maritime activity be¬ 
hind them, from Jean de Betoncourt, who discovered the Canaries, 
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down to the Dieppe ships that had gone to the East Indies in the sev¬ 
enteenth century. The failure of the earlier companies was due not to 
lack of ability, but to lack of capital and the disturbances of the civil 
war. 

There might be some who, while admitting the necessity and im¬ 
portance of companies in general, would yet deny the suitability of 
Nantes as the seat of such a company. For the benefit of such skeptics 
Eon launched into a long and glowing description of this city, its site, 
its harbor, its people, its churches, its environs, its saints, its bridge 
two miles long, the goods which came to it, and its position, which 
made it more suitable for commerce than any other city. After dis¬ 
cussing this subject, which brought out all his fervor, Eon took up 
the matter of the pamphlet which had been published in opposition 
to the Nantes company. The motives behind the opposition were, to 
Eon, shocking and horrifying, and he intimated that the author was 
in the pay of foreigners. The allegation that Nantes was more suited 
to manufacturing than commerce he indignantly denied. That the com¬ 
pany would hinder the freedom of commerce of the rest of the province, 
that it would ruin the market for Breton goods, that it would impair 
the prosperity of other Breton cities were statements not merely untrue, 
but the opposite of the truth. The Nantes company sought no mo¬ 
nopoly. Its chief object would be to buy at high prices Breton goods 
for export. By its activity it would increase the prosperity of all Brit¬ 
tany. Best of all its success might lead to the foundation of other com¬ 
panies, for the profits which the Nantes company would reap would 
spread from its home city all over Brittany and make it a shining 
example. 

To those who objected that it was better to let foreigners take the 
risks of commerce. Eon replied that if commerce implied risks, it also 
involved profits and honor. To those who held that the company would 
so disgust the foreigners that they would go home. Eon avowed that 
they would have no legitimate cause of complaint. Those who felt that 
the company would not be able to raise enough capital were likewise 
wrong. God always favored the growth of small things into greater 
ones, the egg into the bird, the seed into the tree. The backers of the 
company were not counting on any miracle, but they saw no reason to 
believe that God would not favor their endeavors. Compared to the 
companies of foreign nations, that of Nantes came late into the field. 
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But like the worker who came into the vineyard at the eleventh hour, 
it might receive its full share of the reward. 

That Eon contributed anything strikingly new to mercantilist think¬ 
ing in France, it would be hard to show. In fact he largely ignored the 
problems connected with internal productivity and industrial develop¬ 
ment, to devote his attention to the matter of foreign trade. It is as if 
he took as a text the sections of Montchretien’s work (which he drew 
on so freely) that were devoted to foreign commerce, then elaborated 
them by arguments, and buttressed them with facts. He had all Mont- 
chretien’s wrath against the foreigner, all his desire to make France a 
great sea power and a great commercial nation, but he argued more 
from the concrete and developed the reasoning further. The two lines 
along which his ideas jvere most original were his passionate insistence 
that sea-commerce was, and should be, honorable for all classes, and 
his investigation of the ways in which the foreigners were drawing 
money out of France. In the latter respect he clearly foreshadowed the 
mercantilists, who early in the eighteenth century (and long before 
that in England) were to insist upon the prime importance of the ’’bal¬ 
ance of trade.” But Eon, though he wrote of and dealt with the question 
of the balance of trade, stressed rather the profits made by foreigners 
from commerce, directly or indirectly, profits which the French might 
well have made for themselves. That Eon wrote his work in connection 
with a specific project only emphasizes the fact that in the seventeenth 
century economic theory still tended to spring from, and be connected 
with, reality. 

Other mercantilist writings and writers. —In dealing chiefly with 
questions of foreign commerce. Eon was in accord with most writers 
of his period, although many of them would not have agreed with his 
position. For instance, the author of an anonymous pamphlet entitled 
Plainte publique sur Pinterruption du commerce, which dates from the 
1650’s, was no less impressed with the importance of commerce than 
Eon. He expatiated on the fact that it brought in wealth, employed 
thousands, and increased naval power. But his remedies were quite 
different from those of Eon, for he argued against high taxes, since they 
raised the price of commodities; against the prohibition of the export 
of wheat, since it reduced the amount of commerce and gave rise to 
graft; against the high tariff on English cloth, since it produced retali¬ 
atory measures. Most of all, he was distressed by the almost open hos- 
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tility and the constant privateering between the English and the French. 
He blamed the French for the situation, and he feared that the strife 
at sea might lead to open war, in which France would lose both her 
commerce and her American colonies. He urged that a conciliatory 
attitude be adopted toward the English, and that they be reimbursed 
for the losses they had suffered.® A manuscript memohe of about the 
same date showed itself even more favorable to foreigners, for it advo¬ 
cated their employment in public offices throughout France.® 

Still another manuscript memoire of the same epoch devoted its at¬ 
tention to the decay of commerce at Lyon. This decay it attributed to 
three causes: high taxes, frequent alterations in the value of money, 
and piracy by all nations in the Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Baltic Sea. It pointed out that high tariffs kept business away 
from France and gave as an instance the fact that a bale of raw silk 
coming from Italy paid 118 livres, whereas in bygone years it would 
have paid but 18 livres. It declared that the change of the value of 
money in 1653 and 1654 had ruined many merchants and caused them 
to take money out of France. It stated that because of the widespread 
piracy and privateering, the French had but few ships left. It talked 
much of ’’the horrible quantity of bankruptcies’' and *'the horrible taxes, 
which increase daily.” It concluded by announcing that if these condi¬ 
tions were not speedily remedied, the kingdom would soon lose the 
men and the money which business brought to it and which made it 
capable of financing a great war.^® 

A memoire of 1654, addressed apparently to Mazarin, was more spe¬ 
cific in its recommendations. Emphasizing the importance and value of 
commerce, it declared that foreign nations had gotten control of the 
trade of the world because, the French being ’’naturally inclined to 
business,” the authorities had not thought it necessary to aid and pro¬ 
tect those engaged in commerce. To reestablish French trade in its 
proper position would take years of unremitting effort, but certain steps 
could be taken which would lead inevitably to the desired result. Most 
essential of all these was to establish a ’’perpetual commission of com¬ 
merce” to watch over and promote the business interests of France. This 
organization should be composed of forty members, four from Paris, 

* This pamphlet is to be found in "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 4,826, fol. 42 ff. 

•K 118^. 

“ "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,591, fol. 19-24; cf. Forbonnais, Recherches . . . 
sur les finances de France, I, 281-83. 
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and two each from the eighteen other chief cities. The members should 
be nominated by the cities and selected by the king. If they were granted 
the rank and privileges of conseillers du rot, they would be glad to 
serve without salary. Such a commission could watch over the state of 
business, examine proposals, recommend reforms, hear complaints, 
settle lawsuits, and give advice. It would serve not only to restore com¬ 
merce, but also to invigorate the manufactures of the country. 

Still another memoire, dating from 1657, was devoted to a consid¬ 
eration of the proper commercial policy to pursue in view of the attacks 
by the EnglijJj on the Spanish West Indies.^- The author, who was 
apparently something 0/ a conservative, bewailed the fact that the 
Indies had ever been discovered and considered it a blessing from God 
that the discovery hacLbeen so long delayed. He attributed to the money 
that had come from there all that he saw of evil about him—avarice, 
greed, social disorder, lack of filial devotion and paternal affection, the 
destruction of piety and true religion. He bewailed especially the finan¬ 
cial ruin of the nobility and the rise of a grasping and wealthy 
bourgeoisie. He lamented the existence of a class of rentiers, “great 
idlers” who lived “without work and without risk.” In sorrow he said 
that there was not a gentleman in Normandy with an inch of land left 
who did not have as a neighbor some bourgeois official. 

But though this nameless author might regret the developments that 
had taken place, he felt that it was useless to attempt to turn back the 
wheels of change. The Indies existed. France depended on them indi¬ 
rectly for her supply of gold and silver. The thing to do was to study 
how France might best profit from existing conditions. Money was not 
intrinsically a necessity in human society, but it had become one. With¬ 
out it, under existing conditions, no nation could make war. War was 
financed by taxes; taxes could not be raised without commerce; “good 
merchants” were “more than useful in the state” because of “their 
continual efforts to bring money into it.” 

To this author the real question of the moment was whether France 
should aid its ally, England, in its attacks on the Spanish power in the 
Americas, or should strive to see that Spain, with whom France was at 
war, retained control. A consideration of conditions convinced him that 
undoubtedly it was to the interests of France for Spain to keep the In- 

“ "Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 203, fol. 391--93. 

“The English had captured Jamaica in 1655, and at the time the mimoire was 
written had projects against the Spanish treasure fleet. 
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dies. Spain might own the New World, but France received the profit, 
for France sold the Spanish the grain on which she lived and the 
linens and other goods by which she carried on her colonial trade. 
Spain could get grain nowhere else so conveniently as from France. 
Her efforts to send German linen to America had failed, because the 
French fabric was the only one suitable for hot climates. So natural and 
so essential was this trade that it continued in war time, despite all 
efforts to hamper it. 

By selling grain, linen, and other products to Spain, France secured 
the gold and silver of the Indies. There were, it was true, drastic Span¬ 
ish laws against the export of bullion. But so essential was the French 
trade that the Spanish officials had to turn their backs when money was 
being sent out of the kingdom. *’They dissimulate and are glad to be 
deceived.” According to this author, Henry IV had remarked that there 
were more Spanish pistolles in France than in Spain. 

Experience has shown [declared this writer] that what that great Prince 
used to say is very true, because the rich spoils of the Indies have no sooner 
arrived, on the return of the fleet, than they are shared between the kings of 
France and Spain, our king, by means of commerce, being no less the master 
of the Indies than the king of Spain, since His Majesty and his subjects get 
as much benefit and profit from them, and even more. But one can even go 
further and declare that the money of the Indies is often in France before 
it becomes current in Spain, because the agents [of the French] advise them 
when the fleets will return and they do not fail to send their ships, which 
lie at the roads there, and to which, with a rare and unexampled fidelity, 
the money due is taken. 

No sooner did the French merchants complete their illegal trade by 
securing payment for their goods than they returned home. There they 
distributed the money immediately all over the countryside by buying 
grain and linen with it. No sooner did the village folk receive the 
money from the merchants than they took it to the tax collectors to pay 
off what they owed. It was thus that were paid "the heavy tailles of 
Normandy, the free-will gift^^ of Brittany, the taxes of Poitou and 
Guienne.” It was this trade that supported the splendor of the royal 
household, paid the royal pensions, and financed the armies. It was 
the money from Spain, passing from hand to hand until it reached the 
king, that kept the government running. So dependent was France on 
this Spanish commerce, even in time of war, that the fact that the 

“A Spanish coin. 

“ A sum voted regularly to the king by the Estates of that province. 
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Spanish fleet was delayed in its arrival in the current year was reacting 
unfavorably on the whole economy of the country. 

Now on the other hand the English, though theoretically friends of 
France, were actually most vigorous in their attempts to restrict and 
hamper French trade. The English, so far as possible, refused to admit 
French goods into their land. They shut France out of all trade with 
Ireland. Then too the goods they sent into France were a serious menace 
to French business and industry. If Cromwell succeeded in his designs 
of making himself master of the Spanish Indies, France would inevita¬ 
bly find hers€i^ excluded from all trade, direct and indirect, with those 
lands. The English would monopolize the commerce. To England 
would flow the money that was now coming to France via Spain. Thus 
the writer of this mefhohe concluded that it was vitally necessary for 
the welfare of France that the West Indies remain under Spanish con¬ 
trol, despite the fact that France and Spain were at war.^^ 

A more self-interested thesis as to commerce than that contained in 
the memoire discussed above was presented in the ^^Remonstrances^^ 
of the six corps des marchands^^ on the matter of the rise in tariffs de¬ 
creed in January, 1654. The merchants began by expatiating on the 
value and utility of commerce, but they quickly came to the point. The 
increases in import duties in 1632 and in 1644 had been disadvan¬ 
tageous, but the new one was disastrous. It amounted, according to their 
figures, to a rise of 25 percent for some goods, and more for others. 
It was almost prohibitive, they said, on such goods as lace, gold thread, 
and silver thread. 

Such excessive import duties lowered rather than raised the amounts 
realized by the king from his customs. It was much more profitable, 
claimed the six corps, to increase commerce than to increase the duties. 
Even the farmers of the customs taxes so clearly realized this fact that 
they often levied less than the legal duty. On gold thread, for instance, 
the duty had long been 28 sous, but the tax-farmers had been wont to 
charge only 20 sous and this was to their advantage, since most of the 
gold thread was made up into embroideries or lace at Paris and reex- 

“This interesting memoire is to be found in ’’Cinq Cents de Colbert,” No. 203, 
fols. 257*^6. 

“The six corps were the great guilds of the merchants of Paris. They were: the 
epiciers (grocers), the drapiers (drapers), the merciers (mercers), the pelletiers (fur¬ 
riers), the bonnetiers (hosiers, or better dry-goods merchants), the orfdvres (gold¬ 
smiths). The wine merchants insisted that they were on a par with the big six, but 
their contention was not allowed till 1776. 
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ported, and on it the farmers could then collect the export duty. It was 
further to the advantage of the country, since a marc weight of gold 
thread sold at Milan for 8 hus. When it had been worked up at Paris 
and was ready for export, it was worth 20 kus. This manufacturing 
profit kept employed large numbers of people who without it would be 
beggars. If the new heavy taxes were levied, gold thread would be 
imported only for domestic consumption. 

It was urged by some that the tax on gold, silver, and linen thread 
was justified, because such products were used only for luxuries. But 
according to the six corps, such a reason was not a sound basis for tax¬ 
ation, since most of the goods made from them were exported, and 
since to raise the price in France would only increase the eagerness to 
buy them. There were, too, sound reasons against such import duties. 
They would increase the amount of smuggling. They would reduce the 
purchase of French goods by foreigners, who, unable to market their 
goods in France, would be likewise unable to buy goods made in France. 
They would lead only to retaliatory increases of duties and embargoes 
against French goods on the part of foreign nations. Such retaliation 
would ruin French commerce and industry, and France would no longer 
have the means of securing gold and silver from abroad. France must 
think of herself as an exporting nation, for she sold to Europe and the 
West Indies textiles, clothes, hardware, drygoods, and notions, in addi¬ 
tion to her great agricultural products. If foreign markets were closed 
to France, thousands of workers would be thrown out of employment 
and many might choose to emigrate. 

Nor were these dangers idle speculations, claimed the six corps. In 
retaliation for unfavorable tariff duties, England had forbidden the 
entry of French wine in 1648. An even clearer case was the playing-card 
industry of Rouen. 

Seven or eight thousand people used to make a living in Rouen from 
the manufacture of cards; all England, Scotland, and Ireland used to buy 
them from there; the taxes on these goods having forced some workers from 
Rouen to go to England, they took thither this manufacture. At the same 
time, England forbade the importation of cards. 

Another effect of high duties, indirect, but equally important, would 
be to prevent the competition of French goods in foreign markets. The 
foreigners would have to pay less for the materials that went into their 
manufactures. Their prices would be lower. Soon there would be no 
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sale for French manufactures anywhere. In short, the new duties would 
complete the ruin of French commerce and industry, which was already 
in a parlous state. 

Foreigners, said the six corps, understood such matters better, for 
they knew ‘'that freedom for goods or for persons makes business flour¬ 
ish, that in places where they are free from taxes an abundance of them 
are found, and that when all persons, without distinction, are allowed 
to have goods brought in, the people are supplied with them cheaply.’’ 
The last phrase was directed, not against tariffs, but against import 
monopolies. The six corps attacked directly the monopolies which had 
been granted for the importation of whale oil and of tapestries. They 
laid down the principle that “when goods are brought in only through 
the instrumentality of certain individuals, because of privileges, it is 
in their power to set such a price on them as they please.’’ 

Such arguments sound something like the laissez faire doctrines of 
the eighteenth century, but it is safe to say that the merchants of the 
six corps never dreamed of the abolition of government control. They 
were merely arguing against what they regarded as excessive or mis¬ 
directed control. Their arguments were specific, not general. They 
aimed to prevent a new duty, not to put government out of the eco¬ 
nomic sphere. Yet it is easy to see how specific situations might, among 
the merchants, give rise to something like free-trade ideas. 

Another plea that “commerce should be free’’ was registered at about 
the same period in an anonymous pamphlet on the Norman wine trade. 
It started out in the usual fashion by pointing out the value of com¬ 
merce, without which France would be unable to secure gold and silver, 
the “sinews of war.’’ It went on to relate that formerly, when little wine 
had been produced in Normandy, its export had been forbidden before 
or during the fairs at Rouen, so that the townspeople could secure a 
supply for themselves. But with the passage of years the output of wine 
in Normandy had risen by 1,200 percent and that of cider and perry 
by 1,000 percent. There was no longer any danger that the people of 
Rouen would be unable to supply themselves at cheap prices with suf¬ 
ficient wine, cider, or perry. It would therefore be very advantageous 
to restore “the liberty of commerce for sending away of these wines,’’ 
so that the wine-growers might find a suitable market for their product, 

” For the Remonstrances of the six corps des marc hands, see Forbonnais, Recherches 
. . . sur les finances de Prance, I, 274-81; and also *'Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 203, 
fols. 373-78. 
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and so that money might be brought into the province. Such freedom 
would produce not a shortage, but an abundance, since more wine 
would be produced if there was a better market for it.^® 

While most of the interest of this period seems to have centered 
in matters of commerce, someone occasionally spoke up for industry. 
For instance, during the Fronde (1649) parlement of Normandy 
included among its demands, that of protection for the leather industry, 
in these words 

Since the chief cause of the ruin of commerce comes from the high taxes 
on the manfactures of the kingdom and from the entry into it of foreign 
manufactures, may it please His Majesty to forbid the importation of any 
tanned leather from foreign countries into this province, and to grant the 
abolition of the taxes on the leather which is sold in this province as he 
was formerly pleased to remove the taxes on the leather exported to foreign 
lands.i® 

An even clearer case of the demand for the protection of industries 
is contained in the requests of the parlements drawn up at the begin¬ 
ning of the Fronde, in June and July, 1648. After urging that all com¬ 
mercial monopolies be revoked so as ’’to reestablish and facilitate the 
freedom of commerce,” they presented the following plea: 

Inasmuch as woolens and silks of all sorts and types are no longer made 
in this kingdom as they used to be, because of those that the Dutch and 
English merchants bring into it, a thing which reduces to beggary an in¬ 
finite number of the poorer people who used to be employed in the manu¬ 
facture of these fabrics, His Majesty is very humbly begged to order that 
prohibitions be made against any businessman’s importing or causing to 
be imported into this kingdom these fabrics of wool and of silk made in 
England and Holland, on pain of confiscation and a fixed fine; and also 
prohibitions should be made against any businessman’s bringing into 
France lace of Flanders, of Spain, of Genoa, of Rome, and of Venice, 
and against the buying and wearing of it by all subjects of the king, on 
pain likewise of confiscation and of a fine of 1,500 livres against those who 
contravene. 20 

Another problem which was exciting interest during the period of 
Mazarin was the care of the poor. This interest was to lead to construc¬ 
tive action in the 1650's, but even earlier it was responsible for a 
number of suggestions. For example an anonymous memoire, dated 

’'Manuscrits francais,” No. 16,740, fol. 90. 

'*Mol^, Mimoires, III, 426-27. The queen refused the request; see p. 439. 

” Isambert, Recueil giniral des andennes lots frartfaises, XVIII, 83; E. Martin Saint- 
L^n, Histoire des corporations de metiers, pp. 306-7. 
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1647, outlined a plan which would provide for the poor of Paris and 
other cities. It urged that there should be constructed in the suburbs 
large halls, where the poor could be shut up at night. They could be 
fed from the leavings of the tables of the nobles and the wealthy 
bourgeois, which might be gathered regularly. The collection of alms 
might be reorganized so that wealthy parishes would help to support 
the poor of more indigent sections. Then with the assurance that every 
poor person would have food and shelter, begging might be forbidden. 
Each poor person could be required to wear a mark indicating the 
parish or tlj^ individual who was supporting him. Each poor person 
should likewise be employed in useful works, the men in digging 
ditches and canals or repairing the city walls, the women in making 
rope, spinning, or weaving. The poor might be given about half of 
what they earned, for that would be sufficient to feed them.^^ 

A more fantastic suggestion for the support of crippled veterans was 
contained in a memohe signed J. Douet and dated 1643. Douet 
urged that the laws against gambling be relaxed, that crippled veterans 
be allowed to station themselves at the door of each establishment 
where gambling was going on, and to collect 2 deniers from each patron 
who entered. Winners would also be expected to contribute 2 deniers 
on leaving. For places where games of dice were played, the fees might 
well be higher. Then, too, those who attended exhibitions of acrobats, 
tight-rope walkers, marionettes, or *’strange and monstrous animals,'’ 
and those who went to see comedies, or who entered a tavern might 
be required to pay from 6 to 15 deniers to veterans at the door. Thus 
at no expense to the state the veterans would be easily cared for.22 
As a whole the period from 1642 to 1661 was not marked by any 
important changes or advances in economic theory in France. It took 
what was passed on to it, displayed considerable interest in matters of 
commerce, despite the distractions of civil and. foreign war, and handed 
on unimpaired to the next generation the economic doctrines that had 
been gradually built up in the earlier epochs. 

2. MANUFACTURES 

In the field of industrial development the era of Mazarin was not 
particularly fruitful. But certain of the old establishments were con- 

"Manuscrits frangais," No. 18,599, fol. 370. 

” “Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,599, fols. 419--28. 
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tinued, and an attempt was made to found new ones. The tapestry 
manufacture founded under Henry IV was continued at the Gobelins 
under the direction of the Comans family, and in the faubourg Saint- 
Germain by La Planche and his son Raphael. In 1648 Raphael secured 
a renewal of the privilege which had been granted to his father.^^ The 
Imprimerie royale continued to publish a number of works, and was, 
from the beginning of the period, granted especial protection, since a 
decree of the Council of State forbade the export of any of the type or 
matrices used in it, so that the work done there could not be duplicated 
abroad. 

At the Savonnerie, Simon Lourdet carried on the establishment that 
he had earlier created, and for the time being he was not troubled by 
the Duponts, though the old feud was destined to break out again later. 
In 1643 he secured a renewal of his privilege, with all the advantages 
granted in 1627, including the yearly pension of 1,500 Uvres. The 
letters patent, which extended the privilege for eighteen years, set forth 
that he had been much hampered in his efforts by the tapissiers, courte- 
pointiers, the marchands-merciers,^^ and others, who had brought suits 
against him and had striven to nullify his privileges. Thus it had come 
about that though he had worked earnestly to employ and to teach poor 
apprentices, he had not been able to have the full number of one hun¬ 
dred. In addition, his enemies had stolen his workers and hired away 
his apprentices. He had not even been given possession of all the rooms 
assigned to him at the Savonnerie. The letters patent accordingly not 
only extended his grant of privilege, but ordered that he was to select 
his hundred apprentices from the hopitaux of Paris, that they were to 
be fed at the king’s expense, and that all the rooms he needed at the 
Savonnerie were to be turned over to him.^® 

The next year Lourdet secured confirmation of his privileges, and 
nine years later he was granted additional space at the Savonnerie for 
the construction of a dyeing plant. In 1657 Lourdet’s privileges were 
again confirmed, and his control of his apprentices was made more com¬ 
plete. That at least some of the apprentices were completing their course 
of training is indicated by the fact that one of them was granted a 

’’Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 21,786, fol. 251. 

“'’Collection Clairambault,” No. 827, fol. 123. 

“The tapissiers were rug or tapestry-makers, the courtepointiers were counterpane- 
makers, the marchands-merciers were the mercers or dry-goods merchants. 

“ Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots frangaises, XVI, 547, 549. 
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certificate as a master rug-maker in the same year. But that Lourdet was 
still having trouble with his workers is shown by an ordinance of the 
next year, which reiterated the old prohibitions against interfering with 
the workers at the Savonnerie, gave Lourdet the right to recapture 
apprentices, ordered that no one should hire away his employees, and 
provided penalties for any who did so. The ordinance remarked that 
during the summer of 1658 a number of Lourdet’s workers and appren¬ 
tices had run away, on the ground that they were treated too severely. 
In 1659 Lourdet secured what was really a confirmation of an old privi¬ 
lege, rather Jtijan the grant of a new one. In that year the suburb, Chail- 
lot, where the Savonnerie stood, was made a faubourg of Paris. It had 
formerly been subject to the tallies; now it was to be subject instead to 
certain other taxes, iK)tably that on all wine brought into the city. To 
compensate Lourdet, who had been granted exemption from the tallies 
in his original patent, he was now allowed to bring in each year twelve 
muids of wine, tax-free. Just what was happening to the Duponts in 
this period is not clear, but in 1643 Louis Dupont, the son of Pierre, 
was in Constantinople» perhaps to learn more about the art of rug- 
making.^^ 

While the tapestr)* and rug manufactures were kept up under Maza- 
rin, there was also an attempt to found certain new establishments. 
Jean Boudet, who had been granted under Louis XIII a privilege for 
the manufacture of gilt-leather hangings, waterproof boots, and en¬ 
riched silks, was given a privilege in 1650 for making a new kind of 
silks, satins, and taffetas, decorated with relief work. He had discovered 
the process for making them ”at great expense," and a monopoly of 
the right to manufacture them for ten years was considered a fitting 
reward.^® A few years later the resplendent Fouquet, superintendent of 
finances, established a tapestry manufacture at Maincy to make hangings 
for his near-by Chateau of Vaux. Thither he brought Flemish and 
Italian workers, who wrought after designs made by the famous artist, 
Le Brun. 2 ® Perhaps the most important textile establishment of the 
period was that organized at Sedan for the manufacture of English, 
Dutch, and Spanish-style woolens. The founders of this manufacture 
were three business men named Yves, Binet, and Cadeau, but Cadeau 
was soon playing the leading role. In 1646 the entrepreneurs secured 

•'ey. No. 20^^, liasse i. “ "Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 21,787, fols. 5-6. 
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a grant from the state of privileges, which included tax exemptions, a 
twenty-year monopoly, the status of nobles for the entrepreneurs, natu¬ 
ralization for foreign workers, and a yearly subsidy of 8,000 livres. 
At the end of the twenty years the establishment was still in existence 
and had acquired a wide reputation, but Colbert did not renew the 
monopoly for a variety of reasons.^^ 

In 1656 an important invention was introduced into France, though 
probably not for the first time. A certain Jean Hindret, who may have 
been of Dutch origin, had gone to England to discover the secret of the 
stocking frame which was being used successfully in that country. By 
1656 he was back in France with the plans for the frame. To him a 
privilege was granted, conferring the exclusive right to manufacture in 
France, on frames, stockings, drawers, undershirts, and so forth, of silk, 
linen, wool, or cotton. Anyone contravening the monopoly was to be 
fined 30,000 livres. The privilege gave Hindret the right to set up his 
establishment in Paris or any other city. It was in fact founded at the 
Chateau de Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne. The manufacture pros¬ 
pered, but its real development came under Colbert.®^ 

In the period of Mazarin there was considerable activity in the glass 
and pottery industry. In 1644 the sieur de Saint-fitienne founded a 
manufacture of faience ware at Rouen. He secured a privilege, and his 
manufacture was still in existence a half century later.In 1647 the 
king granted the mar&hal de Villeroy the exclusive privilege of estab¬ 
lishing new glassworks in France. He attempted to start such a plant 
near Lyon, but the existing glassmakers hampered his activities, and 
he had to secure a decree ordering them to desist.^® In the same year 
Jean Castellan set up glassworks at Nevers and secured a royal privilege. 
In 1650 the privilege granted in 1606 to Jean Mareschal for the manu¬ 
facture of crystal glassware was renewed in favor of his son Eustache.^^ 
Four years later an unusual privilege was granted. It was to the abbot 

Boissonnade, Le Soctaltsme d*Stat, p. 254; Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrihes, 
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and monks of the Order of Citeaux, of the Abbey of Notre Dame de 
Savigny in Normandy. They had, it seemed, a large supply of wood 
at their disposal, but they could get no profit from it. They wished to 
secure funds to repair their abbey and their church. They had therefore 
decided to establish a glass manufacture, and they pointed out that they 
were so far from all existing establishments that their activity would not 
interfere with any glassworks already in operation. They were accord- 
ingly granted the right to make all kinds of glass, even crystal glass. 
No one was to set up glassworks within twenty leagues of their abbey. 
These privileges, unlike most others granted in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, were tS^run in perpetuity.^® 

In 1655 the rights of the gentlemen glassmakers of France were con¬ 
firmed by letters patent. As in the past they were, though exercising a 
trade, to remain free from the tailles and other taxes.®® Four years later 
Jean de Lacam, sieur de Ventajou, was granted a privilege for the 
manufacture of articles from rock crystal. For thirty years he had trav¬ 
eled in foreign lands and striven to discover the secret whereby rock 
crystal might be melted and made into useful articles. Having at last 
solved the problem, he came to Paris and by demonstration convinced 
the mar&hal de la Meilleraye of the practicability of the process. The 
marechal had secured for him a lodging and a place to work, and Lacam 
was now ready to start the manufacture. But he would need many 
workers, and some of them might steal his secret. To guard against this 
possibility and to reward him for his labors, he was granted the ex¬ 
clusive right for fifty years to make articles from melted rock crystal 
in France.®*^ 

In the metal industries there was one important and interesting at¬ 
tempt under Mazarin to launch a new enterprise. For years France had 
been importing her tin plate (fer-blanc) from Germany, and efforts to 
establish its manufacture in France had been uniformly unsuccessful. 
About 1648 a man named Jaques Soyer, a merchant of Paris, published a 
little pamphlet in which he declared that he had discovered the secret of 
how to make tin plate and asked that a privilege be granted him. He 
pointed out the importance of tin plate and declared that if its manufac¬ 
ture were once established, it would ”not only prevent the export of 
money for the purchase of this product,” but that it would also bring into 

“ “Manuscfits frangais,” No. 21,733, fols. 130-32. 
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France **niofe than two million livres a year from Spain and Italy/' 
where tin plate was much esteemed. Further, it would *’give employ¬ 
ment and a livelihood to more than ten thousand persons.’* 

Soyer went on to relate that he had already set up a plant and brought 
in German workers and their families to operate it, and that this plant 
had already been producing tin plate for almost two years. In order to 
enable him to continue the manufacture and to enlarge it, Soyer de¬ 
clared that he needed extensive rights and privileges; these, he felt, 
should include: 

1. The right to construct such forges and plants as he needed on 
streams, so long as he did not interfere with the navigation thereof; 

2. The right to transport his materials across private property, pro¬ 
vided that he immediately repaired all damage done; 

3. The right to take trees from the royal forests, paying therefor 
15 sous a foot; 

4. The right to establish warehouses wherever necessary, and to 
transport his product in France whither he listed, without the payment 
of any tolls or dues. Such an exemption would not reduce the royal 
revenues, since tin plate was a new product in France. Nay, rather, the 
royal income would be increased, since the king could levy export duties 
on tin plate; 

5. The status of nobles for himself and one associate and their chil¬ 
dren, such a grant being customary for all those who created important 
new industrial enterprises; 

6. The right to have law cases concerning him go directly to the 
upper courts; 

7. The rights and privileges of French citizenship for all foreign 
workers by him brought into France; 

8. The exemption from all taxation of all food and provisions used 
by his workers. Soyer remarked that the sums that could be raised on 
these supplies would in any case be trifling, but that exemption from 
such taxes was necessary, since "they disgust the Germans more than 
anything else, because they are not used to them in their country"; 

9. The monopoly of the manufacture of tin plate in France. Soyer 
pointed out that he was not asking that foreign tin plate be excluded, 
since already his product was better and cheaper than that made in 
foreign lands; 

10. A prohibition against hiring away his workers. Soyer felt that 
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it was only reasonable, when he had brought in the workers ”at the 
risk of his life,” that he should be assured of their services. 

Soyer concluded his little pamphlet by remarking that if he did not 
secure the privileges he had enumerated, he would have to give up the 
venture. He himself would be ruined, and the state would suffer a 
great loss.®® 

The pleas of Soyer bore fruit, for in November, 1649, royal letters 
patent granted him practically all the privileges he asked for, though 
certain ones were limited. For instance, only twelve families of his 
workers were to be exempt from taxes. The period of the monopoly 
was to be fofTIfty years. As an additional privilege Soyer’s tin plate was 
to be stamped with a jleur de lys. As reasons for granting the privileges, 
the letters patent set forth that “the manufacture of tin plate is one of 
the most curious, the most useful, and the most sought after of 
all Europe.” Earlier attempts to establish it in France had been boot¬ 
less. Soyer at great expense and at the risk of his life had gone to 
Saxony, made a long stay there, learned the secrets of the art, and 
brought back workers with him. He had established a plant in Nor¬ 
mandy and was there turning out tin plate which experts at Paris de¬ 
clared to be of a better quality than that made abroad. For all these 
reasons it seemed desirable and proper to grant him the privileges for 
which he had asked. Despite all the advantages bestowed on him, Soyer 
seems to have been unable to make his enterprise permanently suc¬ 
cessful, and it remained for Colbert to endeavor again to set up the 
manufacture of tin plate in France.®® 

The effort to establish new industries in France under Mazarin was 
not confined to textiles, glass, and tin plate. German and Dutch sugar 
refiners secured privileges for establishments at Rouen. The sieur de 
Chalion was granted a privilege for the manufacture of chocolate in 
1659. Two privileges were issued for the making of ices in Paris, in 
1659 1660. Privileges were given for the production of special 

types of varnish and lacquer in 1656 and 1657. Workshops for paint¬ 
ers, sculptors, furniture-makers, and the like were constructed in the 
Tuileries in 1654 and 1655. But many of these projects were of the 
most ephemeral sort. The effort to regulate industry was likewise con¬ 
tinued. A regulation on the use of the newly introduced frames for 

“ “Manuscfits francais,” No. 18,600, fols. 587-88. 

“’’Manuscfits francais,” No. 21,789, fols. 333-36. 
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stocking-making was issued in 1656. Regulations on woolens were 
issued in 1643, on linens in 1655, and on leather products in 1652. 
But for the most part these represented merely a feeble continuation 
of the earlier policies.^® In fact it may be said that in general the en¬ 
couragement and regulation of industry by the state was, under Mazarin, 
merely following the traditional channels, with only here and there an 
indication of the burst of activity that was to come in the next period. 

3. COMMERCE, COMPANIES, AND COLONIES 

Though the economic theories of the period of Mazarin tended to 
center about questions of commerce, the era was one of commercial 
stagnation and even retrogression, until just before the cardinal’s death, 
when Fouquet sought to stimulate the commercial life of the country. 
The companies founded under the patronage of Richelieu dragged out 
a precarious existence, ever in shallows and in miseries. 

The West Indies .—^The Compagnie des isles de VAmerique struggled 
along for a few years, then gradually liquidated its affairs, so that by 
the time of Mazarin’s death its existence was purely nominal.Already 
under Richelieu there had been trouble enough in trying to keep the 
Dutch out of the commerce of the French West Indies. During the 
period of Mazarin this trade was largely in the hands of the Dutch; 
whether this was a symptom or a cause of the decline of the company, 
it is hard to determine. In 1639 de Poincy, the new governor sent out 
by the company, had arrived in Saint Christopher. He had rapidly set 
about the task of enriching himself by buying goods from the Dutch 
and selling them to the inhabitants. The directors, either through care¬ 
lessness or helplessness, seemed to trust the conduct of affairs in the 
islands more and more to de Poincy, and in June, 1644, they even sent 
him a commission in blank so that he might appoint whichever of his 
nephews he chose, to be seneschal and governor of Saint Christopher. 

But later in the same year, apparently disgusted with the way things 
were going, they removed de Poincy from office and replaced him with 

Boissonnade, Le Sodalisme d*dat, pp. 244, 259, 190, 269, 270, 271. 

On the affairs of the Compagnie des Isles de VAmhique in this period, see ”Nou- 
velles Acquisitions francaises," No. 9,318, fol. 120 ff.; Levasseur, Histoire du com¬ 
merce, I, 286; Bonnassieux, Les Grandes Compagnies de commerce, p. 361; ’’Manuscrits 
fran^ais," No. 18,593, fols. 394 ff.; La Ronciere, Histoire de la marine frangaise, V, 
226-28; "Collection Clairambault," No. 379, fol. 441; "Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 
203, fols. 245-46; Moreau de St. M6ry, Loix et constitutions des colonies franfoises, 
I, 74 ff.; and especially Mims, Col berths West India Policy, pp. 40 ff. 
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the sieur de Thoisy. The new governor arrived in the islands late in 
1645, and de Poinqr refused to acknowledge him or his authority. 
There ensued a struggle for control, which was made three-cornered 
when Houel, one of the directors, got himself appointed governor of 
Guadeloupe and went thither to fish in the troubled waters. The strife 
continued until 1647, when de Thoisy gave up in disgust and came 
home. During the period of disorder no money and few goods had 
been sent to the company, and its finances became so weakened that it 
was unable to take any active steps. 

The contest for power in the islands gave rise to at least one inter¬ 
esting docuntHlt. It was printed apparently at Paris and purported to 
be a statement by the inhabitants of Saint Christopher as to why they 
had refused to let de Poincy depart from their midst. They claimed 
that the very existence of their colony depended on the efforts and the 
ability of de Poincy, that it was he who had built up and fortified the 
island, that the directors, motivated by avarice, had inflicted upon it 
tyranny and oppression, and were ’’the true enemies of the island." 
These directors, claimed the pamphlet, had tried to bleed the colony 
by taxes and other means. They might have been granted sovereignty 
over the island by the king, but this grant did not include the right to 
oppress the king’s subjects. They had done nothing for Saint Chris¬ 
topher save to send thither a few unnecessary bond servants. 

Whatever the truth of these statements, the situation, as it had de¬ 
veloped by 1647, is clear. De Poincy was firmly entrenched on Saint 
Christopher, in power, and perhaps in the hearts of the inhabitants 
as well. On the other islands the local governor wielded all power, 
Houel on Guadeloupe, du Parquet on Martinique, and Levasseur on 
Tortuga. The authority of the company was almost nil, for the only 
governor who gave any thought to its interests was du Parquet. That its 
plight was desperate is clear, since as early as 1645 projects were afoot 
for the formation of another company. Though they came to nothing, 
they indicated the weakness of the Compagnie des isles de rAmerique, 

On May 15, 1648, the directors of the company met to discuss the 
situation. It was pointed out that ’’the disorders which have occurred 
in the islands, of late years, have prevented the drawing of any revenue 
from them to pay off the debts which were contracted for the establish¬ 
ment on the island of Guadeloupe." On the contrary, the company had 
been compelled to borrow additional sums at high rates of interest. 
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Furthermore, the company owed considerable arrears in wages and sal¬ 
aries to its agents and officers. It was concluded that the company could 
be got out of debt and put in sound condition again only if each one of 
the associates were to contribute 4,000 livres for the purpose. It might 
have been added that the company was also involved in lawsuits, for 
its minute book ends in September, 1648, with a dreary discussion of 
the suit brought against it by the widow of the sieur de Lolive for 
sums due on debts contracted by de Poincy. 

With affairs as they were, it was vain to hope to raise further funds 
from the associates. The years 1649 ^^ 5 ^ were therefore spent in 

liquidating the company’s only assets, the islands. Guadeloupe, to¬ 
gether with Marie-Galante, Desirade, and the Saints, was sold to Houel 
and his brother-in-law for 60,000 livres (1649). Martinique, Saint 
Lucia, Grenada and the Grenadines were disposed of to du Parquet for 
50,000 livres (1650). Saint Christopher was sold in 1651 for 120,000 
livres to the Knights of Malta, de Poincy acting for them in the 
transaction. 

The period from 1644 ^^49 therefore be termed one of dis¬ 

order, and that from 1649 to 1664 one of proprietary rule. But neither 
was one of stagnation. Between 1648 and 1650 French colonists estab¬ 
lished settlements on Saint Martin, Saint Eustatius, Saint Bartholomew, 
Saint Croix, Grenada, the Saints, and Marie-Galante. The white popu¬ 
lation of the French West Indian colonies grew from something like 
7,000 in 1642 to about 15,000 in 1655, and there were, in addition, 
at the latter date, some 12,000 slaves. Sugar production increased rap¬ 
idly, and cotton, dyewoods, and indigo became articles of export. In 
1664, before the organization of the West India Company, Colbert 
estimated that the Dutch secured in the French West Indies two million 
livres' worth of sugar and a million livres' worth of tobacco and other 
goods. Though most of the trade of the islands was in Dutch hands, 
though it was the Dutch who rescued the settlers of Martinique during 
a slave and native rebellion in 1654, and though it was the Dutch who 
supplied the colonies and fed them in crucial times of famine, still 
French ships did have some share in the commerce. Some ships sailed 
to the islands from Dieppe, Havre, Saint-Malo, Nantes, and La Ro¬ 
chelle. They took out chiefly indentured servants, and brought back 
cargoes of island produce. On the whole, however, they could not com¬ 
pete with the Dutch merchants, who sold slaves and European goods at 
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reasonable rates, carried goods more cheaply, and proved themselves 
prompt, trustworthy, and reliable. 

Canada. —While the Compagnie des isles de rAmerique was sinking 
into decay, the Compagnie de la Nouvelle France was faring only a 
little better.^2 affairs had grown rapidly worse after 1642, and in 
1645 the drastic step of ceding its monopolistic rights to the 

colonists in Canada, in return for a fixed payment of one thousand 
pounds of beaver skins each year. The colonists were to assume the 
debts of the company and to undertake to pay the salary of the gov¬ 
ernor. The company retained its lands and its right to aid in the selec¬ 
tion of the governor. The retention of these rights gave the company 
a precarious hold on existence. It survived down to 1663, when it had 
thirty-six instead of one hundred members. In that year it decided to 
sell its privileges to the king. Twenty-four years later the crown paid 
it 60,000 livres for its rights as of 1663, and 73,000 livres as interest 
due on that sum. 

Though the company languished, Canada made some progress. From 
1641 on, the Iroquois showed themselves increasingly hostile and grad¬ 
ually destroyed the Hurons with whom the French were friendly. In 
retaliation, the French built forts at Montreal and at the mouth of the 
Richelieu River. Jesuits went among the Iroquois, and in the endeavor 
to convert them penetrated far into what is now New York State. In 
1658 the Jesuits were driven back to Quebec, but an Iroquois attack 
on Canada in 1660 was checked. At Quebec the Jesuits were the dom¬ 
inant ecclesiastical influence, but at Montreal they had to struggle for 
power, especially after 1657, with the Sulpicians, who had come thither 
as emissaries of the bishop of Rouen, who claimed authority over all 
church affairs of Canada. The contest eventually centered in the ap¬ 
pointment of a bishop for Canada. Through the aid of Anne of Austria, 
the queen-mother, the Jesuits secured, in 1659, the selection of Francois 
de Laval-Montmorency,^® who was to play a great role in the history of 
New France. He had scarcely arrived in Canada before he was engaged 
in a struggle with the governor on a question that was to occupy much 
of his attention, that of the sale of liquor to the Indians. 

**On the Compagnie de la Nouvelle France in this period, see Bonnassieux, Les 
Grandes Compagnies de commerce, p. 352; Wrong, The Rise and Fall of New France, 
I, 272 ff. 

" He came of an old noble family. He was made, not bishop of Quebec, but bishop 
in partibus infidelium, with the titular see of Petrie. 
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In 1647 and 1648 a charter creating a system of government for 
Canada was granted by the king. Most of the power was given to the 
governor. But he was to be aided by a council composed of four mem¬ 
bers and himself. In 1663 the council was enlarged to seven and was 
made to include the bishop as well as the governor. When the crown 
took over Canada from the company in that same year, the colony 
boasted only about 3,000 French inhabitants. 

While Canada proper was developing slowly, Acadia, where the 
French had early made settlements which they had lost to the English 
and then regained, was also making some progress, though it was a 
prey to adventurers, both French and English. In the last years of his 
life Richelieu had joined a small company which had as its purpose 
the development of Acadia. It was to consist of the cardinal, the sieur 
de Poincy, the sieur de Razilly, and the first president of the Parlement 
of Dijon. There were to be seven shares in all, and of these Razilly 
took four. In January, 1642, Razilly sold his shares to Charles de Menou 
d’Aulnay for 14,000 livres, and as the other shares in the company 
were never paid up, d’Aulnay became sole proprietor of the colony. 
In the ensuing years he built a fort, a church, a mill, made other im¬ 
provements, cleared land, and spent considerable sums in building up 
Acadia. But at his death in 1650 the colony was taken over by one of 
his creditors, a merchant named Le Borgne. Le Borgne was unable to 
maintain himself against a certain La Tour, French in origin, but allied 
from time to time with the English and the New Englanders. From 
1654 on, Acadia was in English hands. But the Treaty of Breda (1667) 
gave it back to France. 

The East Indies .—^The East India Company, formed under Riche¬ 
lieu’s influence in 1642, had an active, though not a successful career 
in the period of Mazarin.**® The first expedition of the company set 
forth in 1642. It reached the lie de Bourbon^® and took possession of 
it in the name of the king. It took possession likewise of the lie Sainte- 

^’’CoIIec^^ion Clairambault,” No. 867, fols. 181-84; Hanoteaux and Martineau, His- 
toire des colonies frangaises, I, 196-206; Brebner, New England's Outpost, pp. 26-33. 

*®On this company, see Lavisse, His toire de France, VI (part 2), 423; La Ronci^re, 
Histoire de la marine franfaise, V, 240; Weber, La Compagnie fran^aise des Indes, 
pp. 75 ff.; “Cinq Cents de Colbert,” No. 114, fols. 148-49; Bonnassieux, Les Grandes 
Compagnies de commerce, pp. 258-39. It seems to have been called the Compagnie des 
cdtes orientales de VAfrique and the Compagnie de Madagascar, as well as the Com¬ 
pagnie de F Orient. 

“ The early name of the island of Reunion. 
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Marie, and planted a colony of twelve men on the bay of Sainte-Luce, 
on the island of Madagascar. Another ship in 1643 brought out sev¬ 
enty new colonists, and the establishment was transferred from the 
unhealthy bay of Sainte-Luce to a site which was named Fort Dauphin. 
Still another ship in 1644 brought out ninety more colonists, and the 
following year a cargo of ebony was sent back to France. In 1646 an¬ 
other cargo, of ebony, wax, and leather was dispatched to France. 

The early days of the little colony were far from peaceful. The first 
expedition (1642) had been under the command of Jacques Pronis, 
a Protestant Off^La, Rochelle, and he had been put in charge of the settle¬ 
ment on Madagascar. The men under under him soon became dissatis¬ 
fied with his leadership and claimed that he forced them to work too 
much growing tobacco for the company, fed them badly, and treated 
the natives too well. In 1646 the colonists deposed Pronis, but six 
months later, on the arrival of a ship from France, he was reinstated 
in power, order was restored, a new revolt was put down, and the rebels 
were shipped off to the He de Bourbon. An ill-advised enterprise, the 
capture of a hundred natives who were sold to the Dutch as slaves, 
brought down on the colonists the hostility of the indigenous inhabi¬ 
tants. But still another cargo of ebony, feathers, and other goods was 
sent to France in 1647. 

In 1648 the company sent out one of its directors, Etienne de Fla- 
court, to reorganize the colony. He found it in a state of disorder, with 
only seventy-three colonists left. He strove to set things in order, sent 
Pronis home, and shipped back to France a cargo of sandalwood, aloe 
wood, gum, wax, and leather (1650). 

In the meanwhile, the company in France, despite the cargoes it re¬ 
ceived from Madagascar, had been declining in power and growing 
discouraged. Seeing no prospects of immediate profits, it sent no ships 
out for several years and practically abandoned the colony. Its privi¬ 
lege was due to expire in 1653, and though it seems to have been 
renewed in 1652 for a period of seventeen years, the company was 
already moribund. 

Other hands were, however, ready to take up the work. The due de la 
Meilleraye, marshal of France, grand-master of Artillery, patron of 
Eon, and one of the founders of the Nantes Company, had become in¬ 
terested in Madagascar in the years following 1650. In 1654, 
royal permission, despite the privilege of the company he sent out two 
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ships to Madagascar. With them sailed Pronis, back to the scenes of 
his earlier endeavors. La Meilleraye’s expedition found de Flacourt in 
charge and had some difficulty in persuading him that the company 
had relinquished its rights and that the duke was now in control of 
Madagascar. De Flacourt was rightly suspicious of the story, but he 
sailed to France in 1655, leaving Pronis as head of the colony once 
more. Pronis got on well with the colonists this time and did some 
work on the reconstruction of buildings that had been destroyed by 
fire, but he died before many months had passed. 

Back in France, La Meilleraye was negotiating with the company to 
secure its rights in Madagascar. The company refused to cede him its 
privilege, but he, undismayed, sent out an expedition of four good- 
sized ships in 1655. Unable to win over the whole company. La Meil¬ 
leraye secured the allegiance of some of its members and in conjunction 
with them planned to send out a ship in November, 1656. It was 
wrecked before it started, but the indefatigable duke fitted out another 
vessel and sent it off with a hundred colonists. Dismayed at all this 
activity, the company, to assert its rights, sent out a ship on its own 
account, but with the capture of the vessel by pirates, the energy of the 
company seems to have expired. 

Between 1660 and 1663 La Meilleraye dispatched a number of ships 
and some scores of colonists. But despite all his efforts, when he died 
in 1664 the colony on Madagascar was still in a precarious condition 
through lack of discipline, lack of food, and trouble with the natives. 
His son and heir, the due de Mazarin, who was also the heir of Cardinal 
Mazarin through his marriage with Hortense Mancini, after much 
negotiation sold his rights in the colony to the new East India Com¬ 
pany formed by Colbert. 

The part played by Nicolas Fouquet in the attempts to found a colony 
on Madagascar is interesting, though somewhat obscure. He was one 
of the earliest associates of the Compagnie de rOrient and seems to 
have been deeply interested in its affairs. But he likewise seems to have 
abandoned it to help La Meilleraye, and to have had hopes of ousting 
La Meilleraye and getting possession of the colony for himself. It was 
alleged that he sent out a ship on a filibustering expedition to the Red 
Sea under the command of a Dutch captain, who had orders to land on 
Madagascar and take over the colony from La Meilleraye's agents. But 
the attempt did not succeed. 
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It is worth noting that, though the Compagnie de VOrient was any¬ 
thing but a brilliant success, it plotted out the course that was to be 
followed by Colbert’s company. Its failure seems to have been due as 
much to lack of support and lack of capital as to La Meilleraye’s dis¬ 
regard of its rights. 

South America, —Another field in which the French, under Mazarin, 
sought to build up colonial and commercial companies was South 
America. In the 1630’s merchants of Rouen had sent ships thither, and 
in 1643 ^ company was formed and secured a grant of the exclusive 
right to cokiiize all lands lying between the Amazon and the Orinoco. 
Three hundred men under the lead of the sieur Poncet de Bretigny 
sailed for Cayenne in 1643. Two years later more settlers were sent out. 
But disease and hostile Indians soon decimated the colony. In 1651 a 
new company, the Compagnie de la France equinoxiale, was formed 
under the leadership of the abbe de Marivault, who was a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, a Norman gentleman named de Roiville, and the abbe de la 
Boulaye, a former intendanFgeneral de la marine. This new company 
fitted out an expedition in May, 1652, with more than 500 men. But 
as the abbe de Marivault was setting out from Paris, he fell in the Seine 
and was drowned; de Roiville was murdered on the voyage to America; 
and though the ships reached Cayenne in September, 1652, the expe¬ 
dition was torn by strife and mutiny, and ravaged by disease. By the 
end of 1653 there was little left at Cayenne save dead men, tools, and 
decaying supplies. When the English captured Cayenne in 1664, it 
still was hardly worthy of being called a colony, or even a settle¬ 
ment.^’ 

In 1656 another company was formed for the purpose of establishing 
a colony in South America. Its founders were two men named de la 
Potherie and de la Vigne. In March, 1656, they obtained by letters 
patent the right to establish a colony on any spot they chose between 
the Amazon and the Gulf of Mexico, save only such areas as might be 
inhabited by other Frenchmen. The purposes for the grant were given 
as a desire to secure the conversion of natives and to prevent their cor¬ 
ruption by Protestant Europeans, and the hope that such a company 
might be able to supply France directly with South American products. 
The company agreed to take out 100 colonists in the first year and a 

Bonnassieux, Les Grandes Compagnies de commercet pp. 364 ff .; Hanoteaux and 
Martineau, Histoire des colonies franfaises, VI, 21-50. 
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total of 2,000 in the next ten years. All colonists were to be fed and 
clothed at the company’s expense for three years, and then given grants 
of land. Priests were to be supplied by the company to care for the spir¬ 
itual needs of the settlers, and only Catholics were to be accepted as 
colonists. The company was given a monopoly of the land it should 
settle, and the right to build forts, make munitions, and arm war vessels. 
All persons born of French parents in the colony were to be reputed 
native-born Frenchmen. Artisans who worked for six years in the colony 
might return to France and be masters in any city save Paris. If they 
had worked ten years, they could come back and be masters even in the 
capital. The company was to present each new king of France, upon 
his accession, with a pair of gold spurs. Despite the fact that this com¬ 
pany’s grant was modeled on that of the semisuccessful Compagnie de 
la Nouvelle France of Richelieu’s time, its plans seem to have come to 
nought. 

Nor were the possibilities of West African commerce altogether neg¬ 
lected in the period of Mazarin. In 1659 under the leadership of a 
certain sieur Raguenet, there was formed the Compagnie du Cap Vertet 
Senegal, It bought out for 92,000 livres the old and languishing African 
company of Rouen. It had sixty-four shares of stock, issued at 1,427 
livres. It had four ships engaged in commerce, and in 1663 its stock 
had increased somewhat in value. But before it could extend its trade, 
it was absorbed by Colbert’s great West India Company (1664),'^® 

Still another company, which was copied after the Compagnie du 
Morbihan of Richelieu rather, than his more strictly colonial ventures, 
was scarcely more successful than the South American company of 
1656. This was the Societe de la bourse commune de Nantes, in behalf 
of which Eon wrote Le Commerce honorable. This company, formed 
at Nantes under the patronage of the due de la Meilleraye in the years 
following 1641, boasted among its members a number of Breton mer¬ 
chants, and among its directors the maire and sous-maire of Nantes and 
the president of the Chambre du comptes of Brittany. In 1644 it secured 
royal recognition in letters patent, which gave nobles the right to join it 
without impairment of their privileged status. Its own statutes pro¬ 
vided that it was to be organized for twenty years, that any number of 

“Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots fran^aises, XVII, 319-325 ; Chemin- 
Dupontes, "Les Compagnies de colonisation de I’Afrique occidentale sous Colbert,” 
Revue coloniale, vol. for 1902-1903, pp. 352, 366. 
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people, including even foreigners, might join it, that each person in¬ 
vesting 3,000 livres was to have a vote at its meetings, that there were 
to be nine directors, and that any city or any group investing 60,000 
livres in the company was to have the right to name a special represen¬ 
tative, who would have the status of director. The first dividend was to 
be declared after four years. The dividends thereafter were to be on 
a biennial basis. But one-half of all the profits was to be reinvested in 
the company to expand its capital. 

The company ran into immediate difficulties, for the Parlement of 
Brittany refused to register its letters patent. After two years of strug¬ 
gle, the company secured registration from the royal council rather than 
from the local courts. The history of the company is obscure. It seems 
to have existed for atout ten years and to have sent out ships. It may 
have been interested in La Meilleraye’s expeditions to Madagascar. But 
it failed, by a great deal, to achieve the high destiny which Eon had 
prophesied for it.^® 

Whaling companies .—While most of the maritime enterprises started 
under Mazarin were aimed at commerce and colonies, some were di¬ 
rected to another field, that of whale fishing,^^ which had been devel¬ 
oped under Richelieu. Vrolicq, the Basque, who had striven to build 
up the whale fisheries, and who had been encouraged by the cardinal, 
was unable to make much headway against the opposition of the Dutch 
and the Danes. But before Richelieu's death another Basque, Frangois 
Sopite, invented the method of trying out whale oil on board ship. This 
development changed the character of the fisheries, because it was no 
longer necessary to land on islands, such as Spitzbergen, to build fires 
and try out the oil. The new method made it much harder for the Dutch 
or the Danes to prevent the French from taking part in the whaling 
industry. Meanwhile, the use of whale oil in France was growing, until 
in the 1640’s it reached the figure of something like 5,000,000 livres' 
worth a year. As most of the oil was bought from the Dutch, there was 
a strong incentive for the French to make themselves independent of 

** Dugast-Matifeux, Le Commerce honorable, et son auteur, 19 ff.; Eon, Le Com¬ 
merce honorable. Dedicatory epistle, and pp. 238 ff. 

•^On whale fishing and the whale-oil monopoly in this period see. La Roncidre, 
H/sto/re de la marine frangaises, IV, 675>-8o; Bonnassieux, Les Grandes Compagnies 
de commerce, pp. 168-74; and especially ’‘Manuscrits frangais," No. 17,329, fols. 424- 
27; ’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,591, fols. 77-78; ’’Cinq Cents de Colbert,” No. 
203, fols. 85-86; ”Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,592, fols. 114-15, 124-25, 162-63, 
and passim. 
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their neighbors and to keep money in the country by building up their 
own whaling fleet. 

In 1644 a whaling company was formed under the name of the 
Compagnie du Nord establie pour la pesche des ballaines. The organ¬ 
ization was largely in the hands of Parisian merchants and especially 
of one named Claude Rousseau. Mazarin himself was interested in it 
and took the title of superintendent of the company. This company 
was granted the exclusive right to bring into France and sell there all 
whale oil. But it was to charge not more than 80 ecus a ton therefor, at 
wholesale. The company agreed likewise to keep twenty-five or thirty 
ships actively engaged in whaling. 

The privileges granted the company produced an outcry of opposi¬ 
tion. The merchants of Rouen sent in a ’’Complaint” to the king, in 
which they declared that it was an ’’inviolable maxim that commerce 
should be free.” It was not, they said, the company to which they ob¬ 
jected, but rather to its monopoly. Though the price might be limited 
to 80 ecus a ton, once the company had all the whale oil trade in its 
hands, it would set what prices it chose. The monopolistic privileges of 
the companies for Canada and the West Indies were no precedents, 
since they had been granted for new discoveries. As a matter of fact, 
declared the irate merchants, all the company was doing was to buy 
whale oil abroad for 45 to 48 ecus a ton and sell it in France at 70 to 
80 ecus. The high prices were very onerous to the poor. In fact at 
Rouen the poor had caused such a disturbance that the lieutenant- 
general of the city had had to order the company to sell 1,800 hogsheads 
at cost. The monopoly granted to the company would destroy a well- 
established industry and throw many sailors out of work. The company 
could not possibly build up a fleet which would equal in size or effi¬ 
ciency the fleet of private ships already engaged in whaling. The proper 
thing to do was to have the importation of whale oil free, since then 
the price would be low and the poor would benefit. Even foreigners 
should be allowed freely to bring in oil, since they bought goods to 
a value greater than that of the goods they sold. Thus they brought 
money into the country. 

To the pleas of the Rouen merchants the marchands-epiciers and the 
six corps des marchands of Paris joined their word. They reiterated the 
arguments of their confreres and alleged that the rise in prices of whale 
oil in Rouen in August and September, 1644, had been due to the 
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effort of Rousseau's company to buy up all the available supply, that 
it might set a monopoly price on the commodity. At a later date the 
company replied to the various allegations by claiming that it had lived 
up to the terms of its agreement with the king and that those who at¬ 
tacked it were motivated by jealousy and by friendship for the Dutch. 
The company, according to its defenders, employed between 3,000 and 
4,000 Basque sailors, and served greatly to add to the naval strength of 
France. It was a glorious endeavor, deserving of royal support, since it 
took great daring for men "to affront these monstrous fish.” 

The comply seems to have carried on whaling operations and traffic 
in whale oil with moderate success in the years from 1644 to 1648. 
But it was subject to severe competition from the Dutch, and it lost 
most of its ships in ^ twelve-hour combat with Spanish naval vessels. 
In the meanwhile, the Basques of Saint-Jean-de-Luz and Ciboure 
formed their own whaling company and called it the Compagnie de 
met de Saint-]ean-de-Luz et de Ciboure. In 1648 they secured a privi¬ 
lege from the king, which granted them the same rights as the Com- 
pagnie du Nord. The two companies seem to have fused, and together 
to have become moribund because of the difficulties of operations in 
war time and the constant pressure from the Dutch. 

In 1657 the whaling company was reconstituted, by a grant of ex¬ 
clusive privileges to a certain sieur du Porche. The new company seems 
to have engaged actively in the merchandising of whale oil, if not in 
the pursuit of whales, for a decree of the Council of State of Novem¬ 
ber 26, 1659, took up its activities in this connection. It declared that 
people were complaining about the high prices charged by the com¬ 
pany, though they seemed perfectly willing to pay higher prices to 
private merchants. There was, too, much talk against the seizures of 
whale oil, made from merchants of Paris by company agents. The com¬ 
pany had been formed to make possible a difficult fishery carried on 
thousands of miles from France. It greatly benefited the whole country. 
But to avoid further criticism, the decree ordered the company not to 
seize goods belonging to merchants of Paris, except those of which the 
seizure had been authorized by decrees of October 25 and November 4, 
1659. The company seems to have been reorganized again in 1660. 
But it soon disappeared from the scene, nor did it, in any of its incar¬ 
nations, seriously threaten the Dutch mastery of the whaling grounds. 
While the government gave considerable attention to whales, it was 
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not above taking measures for the conservation of smaller denizens of 
the deep. On April 27, 1659, an order was issued forbidding the use 
of nets of such a type as to catch very small fishes. It was feared that 
such nets would deplete the stock of marine life and destroy the fishing 
along the coasts.®^ 

Sea power ,—^Though commerce and fisheries were not ignored in the 
period of Mazarin, another field of maritime activity, the navy, was 
sadly neglected. After Richelieu’s death, the authority which he had 
exercised over the marine was divided among three of his relatives. 
Armand Jean de Maille-Breze, twenty-three-year-old nephew of the 
cardinal, became Grand Master. Amador de la Porte, seventy-year-old 
uncle of the dead statesman, was made intendant-general of navigation 
and governor of Havre, Brouage, and La Rochelle. Armand Jean du 
Plessis de Richelieu, a child of thirteen and great-nephew of Richelieu, 
became general of the galleys. The naval establishment of France went 
rapidly into a decline. Richelieu’s construction enterprises languished 
to such an extent that when Mazarin needed ships in 1647, he had to 
buy them from Sweden. A year earlier de Breze, the Grand Master, had 
died and other Richelieu relatives began squabbling for the position. 
Anne, the queen-mother, solved the difficulty by assuming the office her¬ 
self. But her interest in things maritime was almost nil and she speedily 
commissioned the sieur de Loynes to take over her functions.®^ 

The responsibility for the upkeep of the navy really fell upon Maz¬ 
arin, in whose hands was the effective power. To him the navy was 
merely a subsidiary military and political instrument, to be used when 
necessary. Sea power, the protection of commerce, maritime prestige 
interested him but little. Then too the navy was a convenient field in 
which to effect economies. The marine budget fell somewhat, in the 
years 1642 to 1653. After the latter date there was more activity, espe¬ 
cially in the matter of construction. But in 1661 the French navy was 
far from being the powerful and efficient organization of which Riche¬ 
lieu had dreamed.^^ So serious was the situation, at one period, that 
the merchants of Paris, Rouen, Morlaix, Havre, Dieppe, and Nantes 
published a memoire in which they claimed that French commerce had 

A similar order had been issued in 1642 and an ordinance of 1593 had dealt with 
the matter. See "Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. i 7 » 329 » fols. 340-41, 347. 

“’’Manuscrits frangais," No. i7»329, fols. 122-27; La Ronciere, Histoire de la 
marine franfaise, V, 95-97, 125-28. 

“Mazarin, Lettres, passim; Boissonnade, Le Socialisme d^Stat, p. 211; Tramond, 
Manuel d*histoire maritime, p. 167. 
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been driven from the Channel and the high seas through lack of proper 
naval protection. French ships, they declared, had to fly the flag of 
Hamburg to get to Spain. French naval vessels permitted and even 
engaged in privateering, at the expense of their fellow countrymen. The 
losses incurred at sea were bankrupting French merchants. They sug¬ 
gested that the king either reach an understanding with the English to 
put a stop to privateering, or arm French vessels to end the ravages by 
the English.®^ 

Fouquet .—In his commercial and naval policies, Mazarin can scarcely 
be considered a link between Richelieu and Colbert, although he did 
from time to^me encourage the establishment of companies. But there 
was one man of the period who, though he held less power than 
Mazarin, was in some degree a successor of Richelieu and predecessor 
of Colbert. This was Nicolas Fouquet.^^ The father of Nicolas, Francois 
Fouquet, had been one of the leading figures under Richelieu in the 
creation and development of the companies such as the Compagnie des 
isles de FAmerique and the Compagnie deja Nouvelle France, In fact, 
he had been one of Richelieu's chief agents in this respect. At an early 
age Nicolas had associated himself with his father in the companies, 
and when he rose to power he had retained his interest in such enter¬ 
prises. In the period of Mazarin, he was active in the affairs of the 
West India, the Canadian, the South American, the Madagascar, and 

"Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,592, fols. 237-38. 

® The name is sometimes spelled Foucquet. Nicolas came of a family of the noblesse 
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ministration de Colbert . . . precedee d'une itude historique sur Nicolas Fouquet, 
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the whaling companies. He was associated, furthermore, with the group 
which bought the island of Saint Lucia from the decaying West India 
Company, and he had interests in the colony on Guadeloupe and de¬ 
signs on the colony on Madagascar. He played a part, as well, in the 
commerce to Senegal, Guinea, and Newfoundland. It is clear that he 
helped greatly to keep alive in France interest in colonies and over-sea 
commerce, when most of those about him were directing their attention 
to objects nearer at hand. At Belle lie, a rocky, barren island off the 
coast of Brittany which he owned, Fouquet built up a considerable 
naval station. Thence sailed ships bound on his colonial or commercial 
ventures. There he created an important sardine fishery which has 
survived to the present day. There, it seems, he planned to retreat if 
his political maneuvers went awry. 

In 1661, just before his fall, Fouquet showed himself to be in the 
tradition of Laffemas by securing the creation of a Commission of Com¬ 
merce. It was to be a small organization composed of expert admin¬ 
istrators, who were to investigate all matters pertaining to commerce 
and to report as to how conditions might be improved. One of the men 
on it was Colbert, and it was he who, after the disgrace of Fouquet, 
took over the idea and developed the body into a useful instrument. 
Perhaps Fouquet was inspired to the creation of his commission by the 
example of Marseille, where a Chamber of Commerce had been estab¬ 
lished in 1650 to improve and regulate the trade of the city.®® 

The most important of Fouquet’s contributions, however, was prob¬ 
ably his effort to build up the merchant marine of France by the estab¬ 
lishment of duties on foreign vessels. In June, 1659, Fouquet secured the 
establishment of a duty of 50 sous a ton on every foreign vessel entering 
or leaving a French port. No ship was to be considered French unless two- 
thirds of its crew were French and formal proof of French ownership 
were presented. The tonnage duty had really been developed earlier in 
the year. A decree of March 15, 1659, had ordered that no goods were 
to be imported into, or exported from, France save on French vessels. 
The decree provided, however, that until there were enough French 
vessels to carry the commerce of France, foreign ships might be granted 
special permission to trade in French harbors. A further decree of 
March 31, 1659, ordered that for such permissions a tax of 50 sous a 

^ Recueil des rkglemens gSneraux et particuliers concernant les manufactures et 
fabriques du royaume, I, 181-83. 
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ton should be levied. The declaration of June 20, 1659, did away with 
the requirement for permission, but retained the tonnage tax. It ex¬ 
plicitly declared that the object of the tax was to aid French ships and 
sailors that were being kept idle by foreign competition, and to build 
up the French merchant marine for purposes of commerce and war. 

Fouquet’s tonnage duty was probably inspired in part by the example 
of England’s Navigation Act of 1651, but it was also a logical mercan¬ 
tilist measure to strengthen the marine. Its reception in France was not 
one of uniform approval. In January, 1661, for instance, the Parlement 
of Rouen, protesting against high taxes in general, singled out the ton¬ 
nage duty for especial condemnation and asked that it be repealed. But 
despite such complaints and notwithstanding the diplomatic pressure 
exerted by the Dutch^the tax was retained and became an essential part 
of Colbert’s policy. In regard to Fouquet and Colbert, in fact, it is 
curious that though they were hostile to each other and in a sense bitter 
rivals, still their economic ideas were very similar. Fouquet, however, 
had but little time to devote to the execution of such ideas, while for 
Colbert economic matters were the core of his life interest and work. 

Unrelated to Fouquet, but important for the commerce of the time 
was the change in tariff rates under Mazarin. The motives were prob¬ 
ably largely fiscal, but protection of home industries undoubtedly played 
a role in determining the alterations. In 1654 ^^e import duties were 
raised sharply on a number of items. So sharply that it has been esti¬ 
mated that the average import duty on textiles coming into the cinq 
grosses fermes, which had been 27.13 percent in 1645, rose to 46.81 
percent in 1654. On fine Dutch cloth, the rate was raised from 6 livres 
the piece of 24 or 25 ells to 36 livres 3 sous 6 deniers. On Spanish cloth 
the duty was raised from 15 livres to 70 livres. On ligatures mi-soie 
(a fabric of linen, wool, and silk) the rate was changed from 10 sous 
to 5 livres the piece. The duty on serges was raised from one livre to 
6 livres, on bayettes (baize) from one livre to 6 livres. The duty on 
imports of lace was raised 25 percent and on silks 10 percent, while the 
duties on all sorts of furs were likewise advanced. An import duty of 
4 livres per marc^^ was placed on silver thread or silver leaf, and of 
24 livres the marc on gold thread or gold leaf. The purpose of this 

“Melanges de Colbert/’ No. 34, fol. 2; Elzinga, "Le tarif de Colbert de 1664 et 
celui de 1667 et leur signification," Economisch-Historisch jaarbock, XV, 220 ff. 
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increase in duties was frankly to raise money for governmental needs, 
and the tax on gold and silver thread and leaf was also levied internally 
on the product of home industry.®® It was against this rise in duties of 
1654 ^hat the six corps of the merchants of Paris lifted their voices in 
protest. 

Indeed there was often a conflict between the needs of the treasury 
and "the good of commerce." In 1644 a number of offices, such as those 
of sworn measurers and carriers of charcoal, of measurers and inspectors 
of wood, and of loaders of wood, were erected and sold to raise money. 
Three years later a number of similar offices were abolished, to free 
commerce from the fees of the officials.®® 

Some of the problems of commerce at the time are brought out by 
a royal declaration of 1650 against piracy. It sought to prevent the 
piratical attacks on French ships by French privateers, through provi¬ 
sions that no ships might be armed in France without special permis¬ 
sion, and that no goods which had been captured at sea and which had 
belonged to French merchants or had been taken from French ships 
were to be sold in France. It was also provided that French sailors were 
not to take service on foreign vessels, though whether this was to prevent 
their serving on English and Dutch privateers, or whether it was to se¬ 
cure more sailors for the French merchant marine and navy is not clear.®^ 

In general, commercial policy under Mazarin was hesitant. Most of 
the steps taken were in line with the accepted theories of the time, but 
nothing was pushed vigorously, nothing had the whole-hearted support 
of the government. Mazarin was always ready to sacrifice a commercial 
to a political end. In 1654, for example, he was ready to see Dunkirk 
pass into English possession and to give the English an absolutely free 
hand in the Indies, in return for support against Spain.®^ 

4. INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Luxury .—In internal administration and development, as in com¬ 
merce, the period of Mazarin was one of sporadic attempts to follow 
along the old lines laid down by mercantilist theory and administrative 

" “Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,600, fol. 307; and Isambert, Recueil general des 
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precedent. One of the least successful elements of mercantilist policy, 
the suppression of luxury by sumptuary legislation, received consistent 
attention throughout the whole period. On March 31, 1644, a royal 
declaration reiterated the old edicts against luxury and specifically for¬ 
bade the use of cloth of gold, doth of silver, and lace. It was felt that 
such a law would reduce the amount of bullion consumed in luxury, 
for the declaration stated with some dismay that the makers of the 
luxury fabrics even melted down coin to manufacture their wares. 
’’Besides,” added the declaration, ”it is a thing worthy of our care not 
to permit tJut in a time of public need and while most of our subjects 
are oppressed by extraordinary taxes and dues, others should show their 
wealth and employ it profusely in superfluities and useless vanities.” 
People should rathe# use their resources to ’’serve the public” and ”to 
aid the fatherland.”®^ 

But as experience had showed repeatedly, it was one thing to put 
such a law on the statute books, quite another to enforce it. On Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1644, the lieutenant civil of Paris issued an ordinance saying that 
it had been brought to his attention that contrary to royal edicts and 
orders, people were wearing gold and silver lace and embroideries and 
imported lace of various sorts, thereby reducing their property, causing 
the export of money, and giving rise to the melting of coin. He forbade 
the sale and wearing of such articles and ordered his prohibition an¬ 
nounced in the streets of Paris by Jean Jossier, the public crier, and 
three trumpeters. Three days later he issued a supplementary ordinance, 
ordering that within two weeks all merchants of Paris must bring him 
an inventory of the prohibited goods in their possession, and that the 
goods were to be sold only by special permission.®^ 

Nor was this enough. On November 22, 1644, the Council of State 
issued a further decree. It rehearsed the facts that the use of the luxury 
goods led to the export of money and that it caused the melting of coin, 
pointed out that at Lyon alone 100,000 livres’ worth of gold and silver 
was consumed each week, forbade the use of all lace of gold, silver, or 
linen made in France or abroad, and declared that it was not ’’just that 
the passion of some to enrich themselves, and of others to make such 
useless expenditures should be the cause of the ruin of the state.” ”To 
remove from his subjects all means of infraction,” the king ordered 
that every merchant in Paris should take to the lieutenant civil or to the 

“Isambert, Recueil giniral des anciennes lots irangaises, XVII, 41. 
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prevot des marchands a complete list of the forbidden goods in his pos¬ 
session. No such goods were to be made or sold in the future without 
special permission. In addition, the decree forbade the gilding of car¬ 
riages or sedan chairs, or their embellishment with embroideries or 
fringes. Exception was made only for persons of royal blood, cardinals, 
dukes, and high officers of the crown. A further royal declaration of 
December 12, 1644, extended and enforced these prohibitions. A year 
later, on November 27, 1645, the lieutenant civil issued an ordinance 
providing fines of 6,000 livres for selling the forbidden goods, and 
1,500 livres for wearing them.®^ 

A decade later the authorities were still trying to enforce similar 
legislation. On October 26, 1656, the king issued an edict which de¬ 
clared that the luxury of 'Vain curiosities and superfluities” in dress 
was "consuming” the best families. Some surcease had been secured by 
the declarations of 1644, but during the troublous times luxury had 
sprung up again. To restore the regulations of 1644 to full vigor, the 
king forbade the use of belts, scarfs, gloves, or other ornaments of real 
or false gold or silver, save only buttons "where buttons are necessary” 
and hat cords. He prohibited the use of embroideries, lace or silk knots, 
and decorative buttons, save for a single piece of lace and a single 
superfluous row of buttons on each costume. No ribbons nor cords were 
to be used, unless they were needed to hold things together. The single 
permissible piece of lace was to be worn on the collar or sleeves or, in 
the case of women, on a handkerchief. To reduce the price on beaver 
hats, it was forbidden to wear any costing over 40 livres "or at most 
50 livres.*’ Gilded carriages or those decorated with gold, silver, or 
embroideries were likewise forbidden. The edict was to go into effect 
in one week’s time.®® 

Out of the enforcement of this edict, an abuse quickly sprang up. 
Robbers and footpads would stop pedestrians going along the streets 
of Paris, and, pretending that they were royal officers searching for 
forbidden garments, they would divest the victims of their clothes and 
make off with them. To remedy the situation, the lieutenant civil issued 
an ordinance on November 6, 1656, forbidding any save commissioners 
of the Chatelet to stop or to examine pedestrians.®^ 

The prohibition of gilded carriages was not widely observed, for on 
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May 6, 1657, the lieutenant civil issued yet another ordinance. He de¬ 
clared that in Paris a number of carriages had been newly gilded, and 
that many which had been gilded earlier were still in use. Accordingly 
he ordered the commissioners of the Chatelet to see that the offending 
vehicles were de-gilded, and he forbade carriage-makers to use any 
gilt in the future. Three months later he ordered that all gilded car¬ 
riages be de-gilded within a week.®® 

On November 27, 1660, another royal declaration was issued. It re¬ 
marked that though certain kinds of luxury in dress had been forbidden, 
no sooner this been done than other kinds, equally pernicious, were 
invented. It reiterated the prohibitions of the earlier legislation. It for¬ 
bade any kind of embroidery or enrichment on clothes, saying that 
simple fabrics, unadorned, were to be the richest vestments. It pro¬ 
hibited the wearing of silk, satin, or velvet by any servant. It forbade 
the sale of all foreign lace, and provided that all domestic lace was to 
be not more than one inch wide.®® But this law worked so much hard¬ 
ship, or produced so much outcry, thatdt was quickly modified. Just 
six months later a royal declaration was issued ''interpreting” that of 
November 27, 1660. The earlier declaration had been effective in reduc¬ 
ing luxury, said the later one, but it had also put out of work many 
"poor artisans” who earned a living for their families by making lace 
and silk trimmings. It was therefore to be permissible to wear lace made 
in France and silk trimmings not more than two inches high and costing 
not more than forty sous the ell. But such trimmings were to be worn 
only in certain prescribed fashions. Nor were these relaxations to be 
interpreted in any way as modifying the prohibition of foreign lace.*^® 
On the whole, the effort to repress luxury by sumptuary legislation 
was futile. It conflicted with the desire for ostentation of the bourgeoisie 
and the noblesse de la robe, who were ever waxing wealthier, as well 
as with the wishes of the luxury-loving court nobility. It conflicted, 
furthermore, with the slowly growing luxury manufactures in France 
and with the interests of the importers, wholesalers, and retailers of 
luxury goods. In the next epoch, though a certain amount of sumptuary 
legislation was continued, more or less pro forma, the real interest 
centered in the effort to produce luxury goods of all sorts in France. 
Fiscalism, mines, and agriculture. —One of the primary motives in 
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the sumptuary legislation was the desire to conserve the stock of pre¬ 
cious metals in France. In quite another sphere the same motive was 
alleged, though the real motives were probably fiscal. In 1655 the king 
ordered, by edict, the fabrication of a new gold coin to be called the 
lys d'or. Its weight and fineness was to be such that it would have the 
effect of raising the value of the louts d^or from ten to eleven livyes?^ 
It was hoped thus to end a ‘'disproportion” that was said to exist be¬ 
tween the relative value of gold and silver in France, and the relative 
value of these two metals in other countries. The low valuation of gold 
in France was leading to a disastrous export of this metal. The change 
would establish the proper relationship between the two metals. Also, 
since louts d'or were to be recoined into lys d’or, it would be the state, 
not individuals, who would profit, and as the state was badly in need of 
funds, the relief to the treasury would be welcome. 

But the way for the operation was not easy. "Some factious spirits, 
enemies of the good of the state, raised various rumors among the 
people and stirred up the members of the court of Parlement of Paris” 
to such an extent that it became impossible to execute the edict. To 
dodge the issue a royal decree of March 15, 1656, raised, without re¬ 
coinage, the value of the louts d'or to eleven livres. Again parlement 
interfered, until a royal decree, April 7, 1656, ordered it to cease its 
opposition. The six corps of merchants were violent in their disapproval 
of the inflation measure. In a small pamphlet published at their behest, 
they said, "Since the edicts and declarations of the king talk about 
nothing more than the usefulness of commerce and the aid that is to be 
given to it, it should be permitted to those who carry on the commerce 
to make a last effort to prevent its ruin.” They added that the step 
would raise prices, raise wages, and reduce taxes, and that it amounted 
to confiscation of property.*^^ 

Fiscal motives also dominated another step ostensibly for the good 
of commerce. In May, 1645, a royal edict re&tablished the office of 
Grand Voyer et Surintendant-General des Fonts et Chaussees de France, 
The edict declared that the bridges and highways of France were 
in ruins, and that for the general good and to facilitate transport, 
the ofiice of Grand Voyer was reestablished. It was to be held succes- 

” It should be explained that the livre in the seventeenth century was a money of 
account. There was no coin worth a livre. Coins such as the ecu were valued in terms 
of livres, 

^*”Cinq Cents de Colbert,’' No. 197, fols, 228-43, 256. 
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sively by three men who were to be known as the ancien, the alternatij, 
and the trienneal. So the office could really be sold three times and the 
king’s treasury would receive the benefitJ*"* 

In other fields of internal administration, where fiscal motives did 
not intervene so obviously, the policies followed were much like those 
of past eras. In 1646 a certain Jacques Corderat was granted the right to 
search for and to exploit lead mines. Two years later he reported that 
he was carrying on work in three lead mines in Languedoc and asked 
that his privilege might be extended to include such other lead and 
copper minor as he might discover. As grounds for the new grant, he 
urged that ''there are enough copper and lead mines in the kingdom 
to supply it with such metals, without going to buy them in Germany 
and England, as France has done from time immemorial, with great 
difficulty and loss of money, which goes out of the kingdom for the 
purchase of such metals.” All that was needed was to find and develop 
the mines."^^ 

In the draining of swamps the work begun by Bradley was continued 
by his associates, Pierre Siette and Rene Siette. The latter secured from 
Louis XIV confirmation and extension of the old privileges, and a good 
deal of work seems to have been accomplished. At any rate by 1655 
the collectors of the taxes had found that in Poitou, Saintonge, and 
Aunis the peasants were leaving their homes to go to the newly drained 
areas to enjoy there the tax exemptions that had been granted. To pre¬ 
vent this, it was ordered that the taxes were to be paid on the recovered 
land in Poitou. Whereupon the Siettes entered a vigorous objection, 
pointing out the value of the work they had done and of the large drain¬ 
age projects which they had in mind. Finally a compromise was reached. 
In July, 1656, a royal declaration ordered that the privileges and exemp¬ 
tions of the Siettes were to be continued in full force, but for each piece 
of drained land that was free of taxes they were to make a single down 
payment of 12 livres per arpent?^ For land that they drained in the 
future, they were to make a single down payment of 6 livres per arpent, 
to secure the full tax exemptions.*^® 

”AD XIII, No. 10, liasse 12. This device of having two or three people hold the 
same office was common in all fields of administration where the offices were venal. 

"Manuscrits frangais," No. 18,600, fol. 586. 

"The arpent was an old measure of land in France; it varied, according to the dis¬ 
trict, from about 0.74 to 1.16 acres. 

"Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots f ran Raises, XVII, 328-35. 
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Though in general the tillers of the soil aroused but little interest 
under Mazarin, save for the constant attentions of the tax collectors, 
still occasionally something was done for their benefit. For example, the 
Cour des Aides in 1646 forbade the seizure of livestock to force the 
payment of tallies?'^ As to the chief agricultural product of France, 
grain, the policy of earlier years was followed. Its export was permitted 
only in times of obvious abundance. The first indication of a shortage 
brought a prohibition against sending it out of France. In 1643 the 
export of grain was forbidden. The prohibition was made more rigor¬ 
ous, with the penalty of death for infractions, in 1648. In March, 1655, 
because there was so much grain that cultivators could not make enough 
from the sale of it to pay their tallies, the export was permitted for the 
rest of the year."^^ 

Poor relief. —In only one sphere of internal administration did great 
developments take place under Mazarin. This was in the matter of poor 
relief. Even here, as in commercial policy, Fouquet was more active 
than the cardinal. By 1642 the problem of the poor of Paris, aggra¬ 
vated by the presence of an increasing number of disabled war vet¬ 
erans, had grown to serious proportions. The number of those in need 
was increased by the disruption of commerce and trade caused by the 
war, until it seemed that Paris was being overwhelmed by an ’’infinity 
of beggars.” 

Yet for a number of years the efforts at relief continued along the 
old, poorly organized, and uncentralized lines. In 1646 the Parlement 
of Paris had to issue a decree ordering the payment of the sums assessed 
by the local authorities for poor relief, and it seems likely that the 
mechanisms of relief were cracking under the strain.®*^ Three years later 
the commissioners in charge of poor relief at Paris drew up a regulation 
which shows the kind of work on which they were engaged, and indi¬ 
cates that in general their eflforts were palliative rather than remedial. 
Among their activities were the distribution of money to the poor on 
Saturdays at the Hopital des petits maisons, the distribution of food to 
the insane at the same place, the examination and treatment at one of 
their offices of those afflicted with scurvy and venereal diseases, the 

^Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots f ran Raises, XVII, 61. 

” "Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 8,039, p. 73; ''Manuscrits francais,” No. 16,740, fols. 
264-65. 

"Manuscrits frangais," No. 18,605, fol. 25. 

AD XIV, No. 4, doc. 55. 
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distribution of alms in the various parishes, the provision of the Sacra¬ 
ment and other religious comforts to the dying poor, the care of poor 
children in the Hopital de la Tfinite, and the distribution of clothes to 
the poor on Halloween.®^ 

It was from Lyon that there came the example which was to reform 
the poor relief of Paris and of France. For many years there had been 
established at Lyon a Hopital general, or general poorhouse, which had 
produced such results that although it was estimated that one quarter 
of the population of the city was in a state of extreme poverty, still no 
beggars wete^ ever seen on the streets and no one lacked the necessities 
of life. It was in 1613 and 1614 that the city fathers had decided on 
the step of shutting up those who were so poor as not to be able to get 
along, even with th^ aid of the ordinary alms. They secured a large 
building, and 500 persons were shut up in it almost at once. Before 
1620 new buildings had been added, and more than 1,200 poor were 
being cared for. By the 1650’s the city was clothing and lodging 1,500 
persons and feeding thousands who still lived outside the Hopital 
general. 

The poor of the Hopital at Lyon were usefully employed on the 
preparation of silk and the manufacture of ribbons. It was found that 
even children could work effectively at the making of ribbons. One of 
the directors of the Hopital was in charge of the manufactures. He con¬ 
tracted with merchants of the city for work to be done and paid to the 
poor one-quarter of the profits derived from their efforts, so as to 
encourage them to work harder. Great pains were taken in providing 
for the religious instruction of the poor. Bread was distributed every 
Sunday to the poor who were not shut up in the Hopital, People from 
outside the city, if temporarily out of work, were cared for, for a time. 
But idlers and vagabonds were punished and expelled from the city. 
On the whole, the citizens of Lyon were well pleased with their system 
and felt that they had solved the problem of poor relief.®^ 

While the Hopital general cared for the permanent poor at Lyon, 
there remained the question of how to feed the workers and artisans in 
famine times. During the fifteenth, sixteenth, and early seventeenth cen¬ 
turies the city authorities had often taken emergency measures to assure 

“AD XIV, No. 4, doc. 57. 

“'’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,607, fols. 272-349; Paultre, De la Repression de 
la mendicite, 209 ff. 
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a proper supply of grain for the inhabitants. But in August, 1643, when 
famine was threatening, an assembly of the notables and officials of 
Lyon set up a permanent board to cope with the problem. It bore the 
name of the Directeurs d^abondance en la ville de Lyon. This board of 
eleven members, elected for two-year terms, was given the power to 
buy grain anywhere in France or out of it and to store it in the city 
granaries, though if possible it was not to purchase the grain in near-by 
places, so that it might not act to raise the price for the local merchants. 
The money for the grain was to be advanced by the merchants them¬ 
selves and by the city Consulate. They were to be repaid for all their 
expenses, together with 5% percent interest on the money advanced, by 
the sale of the grain they bought. If any loss occurred through a drop 
in the price of grain or through fire or shipwreck, the difference be¬ 
tween the cost and the amount received was to be made good out of 
city funds. If the directors had a stock of grain of which they wished 
to dispose, no baker nor inhabitant of Lyon was to buy grain save from 
the directors. The price was to be set at cost, but was to include such 
expenses as interest, insurance, and losses. The directors were further¬ 
more given blanket authority to take any steps necessary to assure the 
city an adequate supply of grain. In intervals of good harvests, the 
board of the directeurs d^abondance seems to have been relatively in¬ 
active, but when famine threatened, it was extremely important, as for 
example in 1651 and 1694. It remained in existence until the Revo¬ 
lution.®^ 

It was from the Hdpital general of Lyon, rather than its directeurs 
d'abondance, that Paris drew inspiration in the 1650’s. As early as the 
reign of Henry IV plans had been formed for shutting up the poor of 
Paris, but little progress had been made. In 1649 ^he civil authorities 
had a meeting to discuss plans for the relief of the poor, and gradually 
there was built up the project of creating in Paris a Hdpital general for 
the care of the poor. In developing the plans, one of the leading spirits 
was M. Bellievre, first president of the Parlement of Paris, who during 
his lifetime gave an annual sum of 3,000 livres toward the project and 
who left it a large sum in his will when he died, in March, 1657.®^ 

“For the material on the directeurs d*abondance, see No. 1633, in which is to 
be found a long pamphlet giving the history of this organization; Usher, The History 
of the Gram Trade in France, 1400-1710, 126 ff. 

““Collection Joly de Fleury,” No. 1220, fols. 2 ff. 
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The general idea was summed up by a contemporary thus: 

The purpose of the plan is, following the fine model of the Hdpital of 
Lyon, to remove beggary and idleness, to prevent all the disorders which 
come from these two sources, to establish manufactures, to bring the poor 
to the fear of God and to a better-regulated life, to make good artisans, 
good citizens, and good Christians, and to give an ample opportunity to 
all persons of piety to carry on their works of mercy in these places and to 
labor to sanctify themselves, while securing the salvation of others.®^ 

The motives back of the plan were mixed, as the quotation indicates. 
They were partly social: the desire to rid Paris of beggars and disorder. 
They were paffcly economic: the desire to end unemployment, increase 
manufactures, provide productive labor for all, and punish willful 
idleness. They were partly religious: the desire to do away with the 
sordid immorality of the poor, to provide Christian instruction for all, 
and to relieve the needy and suffering. The proponents of the project 
felt that its practicability was guaranteed by the success of the estab¬ 
lishment at Lyon and of similar efforts in other cities. 

By 1656 the plans were maturing rapidly, and in April of that year 
a royal edict founding the Hdpital general of Paris was issued. It 
declared that previous kings had tried to solve the problem of the poor, 
and that in 1612 some of the poor of Paris had been shut up in the 
Hdpital de la Pi tie. The good effects of this step had been apparent for 
a short while, but the ensuing years of war and disorder had intensified 
the evil. It had grown so great that poor persons were living in Paris 
without any regard for religion or morality. Couples were unmarried 
and children unbaptized. 

The edict provided that all the poor of Paris were to be shut up in 
the new institution, the Hdpital general. A number of royal and mu¬ 
nicipal officials and merchants were appointed as directors. The chief 
directors were to be the sieur Bellievre, first president of the Parlement 
of Paris, and sieur Nicolas Fouquet, procureur general of the Parlement. 
They were to be succeeded as chief directors by their successors in their 
posts in Parlement. To the Hdpital general the king turned over a num¬ 
ber of smaller charitable establishments dating from earlier days. They 
were the Hdpitaux de la Grande Pitie, de la Petite Pitie, du Refuge, 

’’Manuscrits francais,” No. 18,605, fols, 314 ff. 

"Manuscrits frangais," No. 18,605, fols. 314 ff.; see also the document cited in 
footnote 84 above. 

’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,605, fols. 337 ff.; AD XIV, No. i, doc. 38. 
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de Scipion, de la Savonnerie and de Bicetre. The king himself assumed 
the post of ConservateuY and Protecteuf of the Hopital general. 

After the establishment of the Hopital there was to be, according to 
the edict, no begging in Paris or the fauxbourgs, but seeking alms for 
a recognized institution was not to constitute begging. Any beggars 
who violated this prohibition were to be whipped for the first offense. 
For the second, men were to be sent to the galleys, women were to be 
banished. To the directors was given power over the poor of Paris, 
both inside and outside the Hopital, They could punish offenders by 
the pillory or by imprisonment, if they saw fit. To enforce their orders 
they were to have a body of armed guards or archers, who were also 
to be responsible for the prevention of begging. 

The edict went on to forbid all persons to give alms to the poor, or 
to provide them with lodging. The civil officers of Paris were forbidden 
to allow poor people without property or employment to live in any 
section of the city, save such married couples as might be cared for by 
the Hopital general outside its various buildings. To the poor in the 
Hopital religious instruction was to be given by competent ecclesiastics, 
and education in arts and trades under the direction of the guilds. Poor 
children were to be apprenticed out, if necessary. The directors were em¬ 
powered to establish in the Hopital all sorts of manufactures. Such manu¬ 
factures were to be exempt from taxation and from guild supervision. 

To finance the Hopital general the king gave to it all revenues at¬ 
tached to the earlier establishments which had been turned over to it. 
All gifts or bequests designed for the poor of Paris were to be given 
to it. All priests and notaries were ordered to warn persons who were 
drawing up wills that if no bequests to the poor were included, the 
will would not be held valid. All guilds and other corporate groups 
were to contribute to the founding of the Hopital, according to their 
means. If they did not do so, they were to be assessed. The income from 
certain fines and fees was turned over to the Hopital, All officials on 
taking office, all journeymen on becoming masters, and all apprentices 
on becoming journeymen were to pay fees for the benefit of the Hopital, 
In interpretation and amplification of the edict of April, 1656, a 
royal regulation®® was issued in the same month. This provided that 
begging priests were to be sent home to their dioceses. Poor from places 
outside Paris were to be sent home, if their native towns provided 
“ "Manuscrits frangais,” No, 18,605, fols. 361-66. 
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means for shutting them up and supporting them, and if they did ''not 
prefer to give up begging." Poor married couples were to be supported 
in their homes by the Hopital general, but they were to work as the 
directors might decide, and they were not to beg. All other beggars of 
both sexes and all ages were to be received by the Hopital, save that 
those diseased were to be sent the Hotel Dieu or similar institutions, 
although a certain number of blind and others afflicted with incurable 
ills were to be received in the Hopital, All the poor in the Hopital were 
to be employed on manufactures or public works. To stimulate their 
activities, all those over sixteen were to be given one-third of the profit 
of their labors. All the poor in the Hopital were to be clothed in dis¬ 
tinctive gray clothes. The directors were given the right to collect the 
remnants from the tables of the rich, to feed the poor; to allow a poor 
person to leave the Hopital; to punish insolence and disobedience on 
the part of the poor with flogging, the galleys, and banishment; and to 
fill vacancies among their own number. 

The king wrote an open letter to the directors on May 4, 1656, in 
which he declared that the shutting up of the poor had become "abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the glory of God and the Catholic religion," for 
the relief of the poor, and "for the consolation of the devout and char¬ 
itable souls" who had been "scandalized, with good reason, by the 
license, the begging, and the idleness of the poor."®® 

The work of organizing the Hopital general went forward steadily 
during the next year. The Parlement of Paris supported the project and 
strove to implement the king’s edict. For instance, on January 12, 1657, 
it issued a decree fixing the fees which were to be paid by new members 
at their reception into the Parlement, for the benefit of the Hopital, at 
10 to 30 livres. Other courts soon followed suit. Eventually too the 
Parlement fixed the fees due from apprentices, masters, and civil offi¬ 
cials at rates varying from one to 10 livres. From time to time the king 
also added to his original grant of funds. In 1656, for example, he 
levied, for three years, for the benefit of the Hopital a tax of 20 sous 
on each muid of wine coming into Paris, as a sort of "universal alms 
and public contribution." 

“ The Hotel Dieu was a very ancient public hospital, founded by St. Landry, eighth 
bishop of Paris. It was situated in the parvis of the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

"Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 18,605, fols. 367-68. 

“’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,605, ^ols. 370-71, 394 ff-; "Collection Morel dc 
Thoisy,” No. 318, fols. 245-46. 
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In March, 1657, a pamphlet of propaganda for the Hopital general 
was issued. It described the plan in some detail and presented the argu¬ 
ments for it. Discussing the amount of money that was needed for the 
establishment of the institution and for its early running expenses, it 
came to the conclusion that at least 450,000 livres would be required. 
Toward this sum 150,000 livres had been raised by a group of char¬ 
itably minded ladies who had a short time before been active in reliev¬ 
ing distress in Champagne and Picardy. The king had contributed 
30,000 livres, the queen, 10,000. Persons of quality “whose modesty” 
prevented “the telling of their names” had given rentes with an income 
of more than 10,000 livres, as well as 30,000 livres in cash. A legacy 
of 30,000 livres had been received. But at least 200,000 livres more 
would have to be raised if the project was to succeed. People were asked 
to give only two-thirds of what they ordinarily bestowed on the poor, 
since the economies to be realized would reduce the total cost of caring 
for the poor of the city. The priests in each parish were in charge of 
collections among their parishioners. Everyone able to give anything 
was urged to tell his priest what he would contribute each month toward 
this worthy work. It was reported that one priest had already secured 
pledges totaling 20,000 livres for the ensuing year. Contributions in 
kind, to clothe the poor, furnish the buildings, decorate the chapels, 
equip the kitchens, and outfit the infirmaries would also be welcomed. 
The places where gifts would be received in each quarter of Paris were 
enumerated. 

The pamphlet also appealed to the readers’ emotions. It described the 
unfortunate women who would find a home in the Hopital general, 
the little girls who would be rescued from a life of immorality, and the 
acts of irreligion and the millions of mortal sins that would be pre¬ 
vented. A gift to the Hopital was the most worthy and useful kind of 
charity. “What a joy,” pointed out the pamphlet, “to contribute to this 
work, and to see one’s charity so judiciously expended that an ecu, a 
single sou, nay, even a denier, spreads out like the blood in the veins, 
for the subsistence of five or six thousand people.” 

Some interesting details of the plans may be gleaned from this same 
pamphlet. It was proposed, for example, to spend 20,000 livres in 
equipping the Hopital for the establishment of manufactures. The poor 
were to be put to work carding, spinning, knitting, weaving, and mak¬ 
ing hat cords, clothes, stockings, pins, and buttons. It was planned 
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to feed the poor at the average cost of 100 livres per person per year. 
The diet was to consist of bread, soup with some meat in it, wine for 
the feeble, and beer for those who worked well.®^ 

Whatever the response to the appeal for funds, it was possible to 
open the Hdpital in May, 1657. On the thirteenth a solemn mass was 
said in the church of the Pitie. The next day the poor were shut up 
'’without any disturbance.” An eighteenth century description of the 
event was probably too idyllic, for it declared “All Paris changed its 
appearance that day; the greater part of the beggars retired into the 
provinces; the wiser thought about earning a living rather than asking 
for one; and rtfe more infirm were shut up at their own request.” At 
any rate, it is clear that many beggars did leave Paris, that many poor 
were incarcerated in the Hdpital, and that mendicancy was greatly 
reduced. The company of archers recruited by the directors was soon 
busy striving to perpetuate this state of affairs.®^ 

At first “portions” of food were given to poor married couples in 
their own dwellings. But it soon became apparent that it would be 
better to shut them up also. Cardinal Mazarin gave 100,000 livres toward 
the erection of a building for the married poor, in connection with the 
Hdpital de la Salpetrihe, His will added 60,000 livres to the sum. In 
August, 1661, a royal declaration ordered that the married poor should 
be shut up like the others.®^ 

After the Hdpital general had been in operation for six months, a 
pamphlet was issued to inform the public as to the state of the institu¬ 
tion. It declared that while there was general satisfaction with the work 
done by the Hdpital, it was still badly in need of funds. The number of 
poor who had been shut up was 4,150. The married poor who were 
being fed brought up the total cared for to about 7,150, and this num¬ 
ber was increasing daily. The number of employees of the Hdpital was 
131, divided thus: 20 ecclesiastics; 50 archers; 5 brigadiers; one baillif 
for the capture of the poor; and 55 officials of various sorts to super¬ 
intend the different establishments. The wages paid to these persons 
by the Hdpital totaled 54,000 livres a year. Funds were badly needed for 
the care of the sick, repairs, upkeep, and furnishings, especially since the 

“This pamphlet is to be found in "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,605, fols. 314/1. It 
is twenty pages long. The permission to print is dated March 28, 1657. 

“Paultre, De la Repression de la mendictU, 155 ff.; Collection Joly de Fleury," No. 
1220, fol. II. 

“"Collection Joly de Fleury," No. 1,220, fol. 12. 
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manufactures established were as yet ‘‘bearing no fruit." Expenses were 
running at 17,000 livres a week, while the poor boxes had produced 
but 50,000 livres, special collections but 40,000 livres, and the 
annual income given or promised was but 35,000 livres. Though two- 
thirds of the cost would be covered by endowments, royal grants, mu¬ 
nicipal grants, dues, fees, and the like, still the income in sight was 
not sufficient to cover the remaining third. It was felt that the rich had 
not contributed as they should, in view of the fact that the establishment 
of the Hdpital had driven from the city more than 40,000 "beggars, 
people of loose lives, and vagabonds." 

A more detailed description,®® published by the directors, gives a 
glimpse of the state of the Hdpital general four years later, in 1661. In 
the five establishments of the Hdpital there were 5,000 poor, divided 
thus: 


Salpetriere: Girls over 18, women, and children under 7 . . 1,460 

Pitie: Boys (used as mourners at funerals). 98 

Girls, aged 8 to 17. 897 

Women. 95 

Bicetre: Boys over 16, and men.1,615 

Scipion: Pregnant woman, nursing mothers, and babies . . 530 

Savonnerie: Boys, aged 8 to 13. 305 


In addition a large number of married poor were being fed outside 
the Hdpital. Each day 2,131 "portions" of food were given out to them. 
A portion consisted of one and one-half pounds of bread (cost, 3 sous), 
three ounces of cooked meat without bones (cost, a little over one sou), 
a bowl of soup containing about a pint, which, with the cost of fuel, 
salt, and the like, brought the cost of each "portion" to about 5 sous. 
The total cost of feeding the married poor was therefore about 191,790 
livres per year. The poor in the Hdpital were given the same diet, with 
special victuals added for the young, the old, and the sick. The cost of 
feeding the 5,000 poor who were shut up was thus about 450,000 livres a 
year. The clothing for them cost about 50,000 livres a year. On the tran¬ 
sient poor who came to Paris from the provinces was spent about 3,000 
livres. The cost of keeping the poor who were caught and temporarily 
held outside the Hdpital was 4,000 livres. Wages and the upkeep of 

“ "Collection Morel de Thoisy," No. 318, fols. 236-37. This pamphlet is dated 
December 22, 1657. 

“ "Collection Morel de Thoisy," No. 318, fols. 264-75. This pamphlet was published 
by the directors. 
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the various establishments added over 99,000 livres. Incidental ex¬ 
penses, including wine, wood, coal, candles, oil, drugs, soap, salt, two 
doctors and a surgeon, and the archers brought the total annual expense 
up to about 933,000 livres. 

The endowments and the fixed income of the Hopital amounted to 
about 300,000 livres. The wine tax granted by the king added another 
200,000 livres. The rest had to be made up by charitable gifts, since 
lawsuits were preventing the Hopital from realizing anything on the 
legacies left to it. In the first two years gifts and collections had made 
up the difference. But since then the cost of the Hopital had risen by 
150,000 livrefy the gifts had waned greatly. The directors were 

therefore forced to warn the public that the very existence of the 
Hopital general was in danger. 

That the directors may have been deliberately exaggerating the needs 
of the Hopital is indicated by the figures established in 1663 by a court 
investigation. These set forth the state of the institution, from its foun¬ 
dation through 1661: 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenses 


Livres 

Livres 

1657 

589,536 

586,966 

1658 

719,236 

745>943 


819,419 

834,617 

1660 

722,917 

765,088 

1661 

724.999 

754 > 53 i 


Even these figures show an annual deficit of no mean proportions, 
a deficit which seems to have been covered by loans and special gifts. 
Though the financial state of the Hopital was not flourishing in the 
years immediately following its foundation, still it represented a large 
and important enterprise successfully launched. It was destined to be¬ 
come an integral part of the life of Paris under the old regime. It was 
destined to grow until in the mid-eighteenth century it was caring for 
12,000 inmates. If some of its component houses came to be regarded 
as houses of detention rather than centers of poor-relief, still it was 
generally held to be a most useful and beneficent institution.®^ 

But in its early days the Hopital met with a good deal of opposition. 
On April 12, 1657, the Parlement of Paris issued a decree forbidding 
any one to print pamphlets or books opposed to the establishment of 

^ ’’Collection Joly de Fleury,” No. 1220, fols. i ff. 
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the Hdpital general. On June 2 of the same year another decree of Pat’ 
lement forbade all interference with the bailiff and the archers of the 
Hdpital in their work of capturing the poor. This latter decree remarked 
that the city had been freed of the presence of beggars by the Hdpital 
and that most of the poor had given themselves up voluntarily. But 
crowds had gathered around the buildings of the Hdpital, causing in¬ 
convenience and disorder, especially when they tried to force their way 
into the buildings.®® The decree therefore forbade all loitering about 
the establishments dependent on the Hdpital, all interference with the 
archers or the bailiff, and all resistance by the poor who were being cap¬ 
tured.®® That the management of the Hdpital was subjected to criticism 
is likewise clear. The directors, in a statement of 1661 for instance, were 
at great pains to reply to the charge that they did not feed properly the 
ecclesiastics attached to the Hdpital. They listed in great detail the food 
bought for the ecclesiastics, and the prices ^®® paid therefore.^®^ 

One of the most serious problems that faced the Hdpital general was 
that of the war veterans. It was recognized from the start that they were 
not suitable inmates for the Hdpital, and in fact no solution was found 
until the Invalides was built under Louis XIV, in the years following 
1670. On April 8, 1657, a royal ordinance ordered all disabled veterans 
who were begging in Paris to retire to certain frontier towns. Support 
for them was promised, if they obeyed. The king declared that he in- 


®*Why they tried to force their way in is not clear. Perhaps they wished to see 
friends and relatives who had been locked up, or to rescue them. 

”'’Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 18,605, fols. 375, 382-83. 

The prices paid for the food are of considerable interest. The following are a few 
examples: 

Livres Sous Den'ters 


1 Dozen eggs .... 

2 Pounds of lard . . . 

2 Pounds of butter . . 

2 Pints of milk . . . 

\ Hen and one pullet . 

24 Sheep’s tongues . . . 

6 Capons and one turkey 
13 Bunches of asparagus . 
12 Cheeses (Pont Tfiv^ue) 
2i Bushels of peas . . . 

65 Artichokes .... 

9 Bunches of lettuce. . 

I Bushel of beans . . . 

3 Pounds of Currants . 
48 Sheeps’ feet .... 


I 

3 

12 

9 

1 
8 

7 

2 
2 

I 


15 

18 

17 

10 

13 

12 


10 

15 

10 

15 

15 

12 


2 


“Collection Morel de Thoisy,” No. 318, fols. 276-84. 
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tended to stop all begging in Paris, and that the veterans could not be 
cared for in the 

What a problem the former soldiers could become is indicated by a 
case decided by the Parlement of Paris on August 20, 1659. It was the 
case of Michel Trufault, a veteran and native of Turqueville in Nor¬ 
mandy. It had been appealed from a lower court. The facts seem to 
have been these. Trufault had, with the aid of three other former sol¬ 
diers, stirred up eight armed riots against the archers of the Hophal 
general. He had cried out at the doors of great houses and “caused to 
come out numerous lackeys and other servant folk to outrage and com¬ 
mit excesses ?|ainst these archers.” On one occasion he had had caused 
the archers to be lured into a regular ambush between the Hotel de 
Guise and the Hotel d^Angouleme. 

Now one of these riots had resulted in the murder of an archer 
named Francoeur. It was for this crime that Trufault had been arrested. 
The lower court had condemned him to death. He was to be hanged 
on the gallows with a placard before and one behind, each reading 
^^Seditieux cousttmier contre les Archers de ^Hospital general.^^ This 
sentence had been appealed to the Parlement of Paris and after due 
deliberation had been commuted, probably because Trufault had not 
himself killed the archer. Parlement sentenced him anew, but this time 
to be stripped naked and beaten with rods “before the Conciergerie, on 
the Pont Sainct Michel, in the Place Maubert and other squares of the 
Baillage of the Barre du Chapitre, to the sound of a drum; and at one 
of them he is to be marked by a hot iron with a fleur de Ijs on the right 
shoulder.” During the execution of the sentence he was to have hung 
on him the two placards with the legend mentioned above. After every¬ 
thing prescribed had been done, he was to be banished from Paris for 
nine years. 

But the opposition to the Hopital general was, for the most part, 
sporadic and arose from the depressed classes. The approval was general 
and widespread. In fact, it is important to realize that the movement 
for the creation of such institutions was not limited to Paris, nor to the 
period of Mazarin. It was a solution to the problem of poor relief which 
was tried out all over France. Beginning on a large scale under Mazarin, 
the establishment of hopitaux generaux was pushed ahead rapidly after 

’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,605, fols. 373-75* 

"Manuscrits frangais,” No. 18,605, ^o\s. 409-10. 
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the death of the cardinal, and new ones were still being set up in the 
eighteenth century. 

Before the establishment of the Hopital general at Paris or immedi¬ 
ately thereafter, there is evidence that the foundation of similar insti¬ 
tutions was tried or was contemplated at Rennes, Nantes, Tours, 
Toulouse, Caen, Chartres, Beauvais, Senlis, Pontoise, Bordeaux, Pau, 
Poitiers, Angers, Orleans, Le Mans, Soissons, Moulins and elsewhere. 
In general these hopitaux were modeled after those at Lyon and Paris 
and were of much the same type, though on a smaller scale. Some of 
them were unsuccessful and were later re-founded. Others did fairly 
well from the start. 

Most of the provincial hopitaux genhaux were established under 
royal authorization and with royal encouragement. That at Le Mans, for 
instance, was created by royal letters patent of September, 1658. In 
September, 1657, the notables of Le Mans had held a meeting at which, 
in emulation of Paris and other cities, they had decided to shut up their 
poor in an hopital general. The letters patent of the king gave them 
the right to unite earlier foundations for the aid of the poor and to use 
the income thereof. The regulations adopted, though less elaborate, were 
very similar to those of Paris, save that the board of eight directors was 
always to include three ecclesiastics. A good deal of emphasis was placed 
on the establishment of manufactures in the new hopital. Journeymen 
who gave technical instruction to the poor were to become masters after 
a period of service. One-third of the profits of the manufactures was to 
go to the poor who did the work.^^® 

In February, 1660, royal letters patent were issued for the establish¬ 
ment of an hopital general at Moulins. The example of other cities and 
a “movement of piety toward the poor” had decided the inhabitants of 
that town to end the scandalous manner of life, the disorders and the 
idleness of the poor by shutting them up in an hopital and teaching each 
a useful trade. Again the regulations were much like those of Paris, 
but a few differences may be noted. The hopital was to display the royal 
arms. Its board of nine directors was to include one ecclesiastic. A gen¬ 
eral search to discover indigent poor was to be held in the city every 
three months. All keepers of drinking houses were to contribute some¬ 
thing to the hopital. Journeymen who worked four years instructing the 

"Manuscrits frangais," No. 18,605, fols. 314 ff. 

““"Collection Morel de Thoisy," No. 318, fols. 239-42. 
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poor in the hopital were to become masters of their trades without fur¬ 
ther fees or formalities. Also those poor in the hopital who learned a 
trade and practiced it for four years there, might become masters. But 
not more than one such master per trade was to be created each year. 
Among the special privileges granted to the hopital were the right to 
build a mill on the river; the right to keep a dove-cot; exemption from 
all taxes, fees, and octrois; 60 minots of salt per year free of the salt 
tax, and 60 cords of wood per year from the royal forests, free of 
cost.^®*^ 

The establishment of hopitaux generaux in France was not unlike the 
creation of piSJ&houses in England under Elizabeth. It came later and it 
was perhaps slower and more gradual, but the causes were to some 
extent similar. There was no important enclosure movement in France 
to uproot peasants from the soil, but growth of population in some 
areas, together with adherence to old and inefficient agricultural meth¬ 
ods, produced on a smaller scale the same result—the creation of a 
landless and unemployed rural population. Many of the men were 
employed from time to time in the army, but this relief was merely 
temporary. That the problem of the poor was not unconnected with 
the development of industry is indicated by the fact that it was Lyon, 
one of the chief industrial centers of France, which first had to take 
drastic steps to cope with the situation. Industry was growing in France, 
and with it there grew up an increasing class dependent on favorable 
business conditions for employment. 

In a larger sense the creation of the hopitaux generaux was part of 
the steady rise of economic etatisme. It was the taking over by the civil 
authorities, under the guidance and with the aid of the central gov¬ 
ernment, of an economic and social function which had formerly been 
exercised by the Church, the guilds, the nobles, and innumerable char¬ 
itable foundations. Yet there was no real break with the past, for the 
hopital general resembled somewhat the earlier charitable institutions, 
and in their creation and conduct churchmen and religious motives 
played an important part. 

5. SUMMARY 

To sum up the period of Mazarin from the point of view of economic 
theory and practice is difficult. Compared to the era of Henry IV, of 

^ The minot was an old measure of capacity, holding about 39 liters. 

^AD XIV, No. I, doc. 44. 
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Colbert, Of even of Richelieu, it was one of stagnation, for the dom¬ 
inant interests tended to center in the politics of the internal and exter¬ 
nal struggles of the time. On the other hand, much was attempted and 
some things were accomplished in the economic sphere. If the great 
companies failed, the navy languished, the colonial empire seemed 
about to disintegrate, and manufactures made little progress, still the 
hofitm immx were established, the colonies were retained, interest 
in commerce did not disappear, old manufactures were continued and 
new ones were attempted. Some men raised objections to state control 
in the field of commerce, but though they used the words, they were 
not pleas for, free trade. No one thought of urging that the state retreat 
from its regulation of the economic life of the nation, no matter how 
much some merchants might protest against specific and hampering 
restrictions. Perhaps it is fair to say that, with a new contribution here 
and there, the period of Mazarin is notable chiefly because it preserved 
the theories and practices of Henry IV and Richelieu and passed them 
on almost as strong and vital as ever into the waiting hands of Colbert. 



VI 


COLBERT: HIS LIFE AND HIS 
ECONOMIC THEORIES 

N^O SOONER had Mazarin died than all the court of Louis XIV 
began to spec^iiate as to who would succeed him. Thirty-seven years had 
elapsed since Richelieu had attained power, and it had come to seem 
natural that there should be a preeminent minister in whose hands 
resided the chief power. To be sure, a few hours after Mazarin’s death, 
the king had ordered the secretaries of state and the superintendent of 
finances to sign nothing and the chancellor to seal no document without 
first obtaining the royal consent. But this step, the courtiers thought, 
indicated an ardor for work that would soon subside. Fouquet nourished 
the secret hope that he would be chosen to fill the place of the two 
great cardinals. There were others, too, who were willing to take over 
the arduous task of directing the state, as soon as the king should grow 
weary of his duties. 

It was only gradually that the realization dawned that there was to 
be no successor to Richelieu and Mazarin. Fouquet probably did not 
abandon hope until that day in September when d’Artagnan and the 
musketeers arrested him and took him off to prison. But though Louis 
XIV became his own first minister, and though all the power and all 
the administration centered in him, he had, none the less, for twenty- 
two years, one servant who stood out above all the rest. It was Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert, who became the dominant force in every department 
of the government save only those of war and foreign affairs. 

I. COLBERT'S CAREER 

Early stages .—^When Colbert had risen to power and members of his 
family were seeking admission to exclusive orders of knighthood, he 
seems to have given some support to the legend that he was descended 
from a Scotch noble, who had come to France in the twelfth or the 
thirteenth century. A hostile writer even put into circulation the story 
that Colbert had a tombstone to this ancestor, lettered in antique fash- 
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ion, placed in the church of the Cordeliers at Reims, and that he showed 
it to his son and to others.^ But there is little doubt that the Scotch noble 
ancestor was a myth and there is even some doubt as to whether Colbert 
himself ever took it very seriously. On the other hand, there was a 
persistent report that Colbert s family had long engaged in trade. One 
version had it that his paternal grandfather was a wine merchant, and 
that his father had dealt successively and unsuccessfully in wine, 
woolens, and silk. It was a common belief that Colbert’s father had sold 
cloth at the sign of the Long Vestu in Reims.^ 

In a passage that seems decisive, Colbert himself intimated that the 
family was of relatively lowly origin, for in a memoire he urged that 
his eldest son "should think over and reflect often on what his birth 
would have made him if God had not blessed my toil, and if this toil 
had not been extreme." On the whole, Clementes judgment is entirely 
just: 

The ancestors of Colbert were incontestably merchants or business men. 
Certain of them, having become rich, bought public offices, toward the end 
of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Colbert’s father, Nicolas, perhaps after having been unsuccessful in 
business at Reims, bought a minor office in Paris, that of payer of rentes 
at the Hotel de Ville. Colbert’s uncle, Odart Colbert, was a successful 
merchant-banker. In his business he was at one time associated with a 
banker from Lyon named Lumagne, who later became one of Mazarin’s 
bankers. It has been surmised that this relationship aided Colbert in 
entering Mazarin’s service. It was also of some importance that one of 
Odart Colbert’s sons married the sister of Michel Le Tellier.® 

Of the early life of Colbert himself, little is known. He was born at 

^ When Colbert de Maulevrier, brother of J. B. Colbert, was promoted to the order 
of the Saint-Esprit which demanded certain proofs of noble origin, an ironic critic 
penned the following quatrain: 

"Colbert tira de iTcosse 
Ses preuves de chevalier 
Car les livres de n^goce 
Ne donnent par le collier." 

See Boislisle, Documents inedits sur Colbert. 

‘"Collection Baluze," No. 182, fols. 2-4; J. B. Colbert, Lettres, instructions et 
memoires, ed. by P. Clement, I, 469 ff. This work will be cited hereafter as Colbert, 
Lettres. Clement, Histoire de la vie et administration de Colbert . . . procide d’une 
etude historique sur Nicolas Fouquet, pp. 76 ff. This work will be cited hereafter as 
Clement, Colbert. 

•"Manuscrits Frangais,” No. 8029, fol. 45; Colbert, Lettres, III, 46ff.; I, 473; 
Clement, Colbert, pp. 78-80, 456 ff. 
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Reims on August 29, 1619. Though he seems to have attended a Jesuit 
school, his education was not of the best, for he always wrote a most 
crabbed and illegible hand, and there is some doubt as to whether he 
knew any Latin at all. The fact that he did not think highly of classical 
attainments may indicate that his own were none too extensive. In later 
life he urged that geography and history were more important than a 
knowledge of Latin. At any rate, whatever his formal education, he was 
still a youth when his family is said to have sent him to Paris, and to 
Lyon as well, to learn the calling of a merchant. It was later related 
that after a dispute with the merchant for whom he was working in 
Lyon, he returned to Paris and was employed first by a notary, then by 
an officer of the Chatelet named Biterne, and finally by a man named 
Sabatier. It is interesting to speculate as to whether Colbert may not 
have picked up in Paris, at this period, remnants of the economic 
traditions of the era of Henry IV from such people as his uncle, who 
had been involved in some of the ventures, from his relatives, the 
Le Camus family, who had played an important role, or even from 
Isaac de Laffemas, who was then lieutenant civil of Paris. In any event, 
he may well have known something at first hand of the activity of the 
period of Richelieu, for when he came to Paris the cardinal was not 
yet dead.** 

It was not long after Richelieu had died that Colbert, probably 
through the influence of his uncle Odart, secured a position with Michel 
Le Tellier, who had just become the secretary of state in charge of mili¬ 
tary affairs. For eight years Colbert worked for Le Tellier. He was 
diligent in the service of his chief, so much so that he once angered 
Mazarin by his persistence in urging that Le Tellier be granted an 
abbey. In 1649 he was rewarded for his labors with the title of con- 
seiller d'etat. A year earlier he had married Marie Charon, daughter of 
a wealthy financial official who had formerly been a wine merchant. 
The story was current that Colbert won the hand of Marie by securing 
an important tax exemption for her father.® 

In 1651 Mazarin, driven from Paris by the troubles of the Fronde, 
was in need of an agent to look after his interests in that city. Early in 
the year he secured the services of Colbert. At first, apparently, Mazarin 
had no intention of bestowing on Colbert any extraordinary duties. 

* Colbert, Lettres, V, Ixxxvi; Clement, Colbert, pp. 8o~8i; Boissonnade, Colbert, le 
triomphe de Pitatisme, p. 2; “Collection Baluze," No. 182, fol. 5. 

‘Colbert, Lettres, I, xxivff.; Clement, Colbert, pp. 81 ff. 
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But after Colbert had pointed out in a number of letters that if he 
secured the cardinal’s trust and confidence he could order matters in 
Paris so as to save him a great deal of money, the statesman changed 
his mind. In June, 1651, Colbert was given very wide powers over the 
cardinal's affairs in the capital city. According to a contemporary, Maz- 
arin found Colbert eminently satisfactory, “because he was born for 
work to an unbelievable degree.” Soon Mazarin was writing to the 
Princess Palatine that his affairs “would be hopelessly ruined if they 
went out” of Colbert’s hands. 

Before long the crisis of the Fronde was over and Mazarin was back 
at Paris, but he retained Colbert as one of his most trusted agents and 
advisers. Colbert’s duties included the supervision of the cardinal’s 
household and his private affairs, as well as many of his business ven¬ 
tures and financial arrangements. As Mazarin was busy amassing one 
of the largest private fortunes that France had ever seen, the position 
was one of no slight importance. Colbert styled himself Intendant de la 
maison de Monseigneur le Cardinal, but his position was in no way a 
menial one. In fact Mazarin’s affairs were so inextricably entangled 
with those of the state that Colbert’s post partook no little of the nature 
of a semipublic office. His relationship to the all-powerful Mazarin gave 
him a power that was widely recognized, and he was addressed in letters 
and memoires in terms of adulation and of flattery.® 

It was probably no exaggeration when Colbert, apologizing to Maz¬ 
arin in a letter of 1652 for not having written for twelve days, said: 
“But I can assure him [Your Eminence] that this time has been em¬ 
ployed usefully for his business, to which, I can say truthfully, I give 
all my time, having no pleasure, diversion, or any other business, and 
loving work as if by nature.” Or again, three years later, when he 
wrote that he was giving all his time to Mazarin’s affairs and added, 
“Thanks be to God, I have nothing to reproach myself about, on the 
score of any debauch, diversion, promenades, or other pleasures.”® 

Colbert’s duties were of the most varied nature. He arranged for 
the feeding of certain calves on eggs and milk, that Mazarin might 
present them to the king in perfect condition for the table. In time of 
need, he loaned Mazarin more than 40,000 livres and arranged to 
advance 60,000 livres more from his wife’s estate. He was deeply dis- 

• Colbert, Lettres, I, xxxviiiff.; Clement, Colbert, pp. 81 ff.; ‘’Collection Baluze,” 
No. 182, fols. 36 ff.; "Collection Baluze," No. 379, fols. 323-30. 

’Colbert, Lettres, I, 143-44. “Colbert, Lettres, I, 234. 
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tressed when some oranges he had sent the queen in the cardinal*s 
name turned out to be bad. He set in order the affairs of the duchy of 
Nevers, which Mazarin had purchased. He pointed out to Mazarin that 
"at least forty ecus could be saved by sending you young turkeys and 
pheasants and fat chickens if Your Eminence had them brought by a 
wagon.” Or again he arranged that some of the best Alsatian wines 
should be sent to the cardinal "because he greatly loves German 
wines.” ® 

One interesting business project which Colbert urged upon Mazarin 
is described in a letter of October 13, 1652. The proposition was to 
create a company for the Levant trade. One possibility was to form a 
group of two or three merchants from Marseille and one from Lyon. 
A capital of 200,000 Jivres would be enough. Of this Mazarin might 
subscribe one-third or one-half. On each six-months’ voyage he might 
expect a profit of 25 to 30 percent, though if the venture were insured 
the profit would be reduced to only 15 percent. A still better plan 
would be for Mazarin to secure possession of the Bastion of France, 
and then establish a company to trade thither. On this commerce the 
cardinal might expect a profit of 50 percent. In either case, Mazarin 
would be contributing to "the reestablishment of trade and commerce 
in this kingdom,” both directly and by example. The project seems to 
have come to naught, but it shows, perhaps, the trend of Colbert’s 
thinking, even at that date.^^ 

Many of Colbert’s functions were, however, of a more public nature. 
In 1658 and 1659 he aided Mazarin in putting down disorder among 
the nobles in Normandy. He played an important role in the prepara¬ 
tion for the wedding of the king. As early as 1652, he took it upon 
himself to give Mazarin advice on public matters, for on February 22 
of that year he wrote: 

I believe that lack of funds will ruin the state, if Your Eminence does 
not strive to learn the basic cause and correct it in so far as that is possible. 
I beg pardon of Your Eminence if I have let myself slip into this discourse. 
I recognize my ignorance on matters of such high import. It will be the 
last time. 

But it was not the last time. For instance, two years later he was 
urging Mazarin to vindicate the royal power against those who did not 

•Colbert, Lettres, I, Ixi, Ixvii, Ixviii, Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, xcvi, and passim; Clement, 
Colbert, pp. 84-85. 

Colbert, Lettres, I, 195-96. 
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wish '*the authority of the king to remain unhampered and without 
being counterbalanced by non-legitimate authorities like that of parle- 
merit and others.” Again he added an apology, saying ”I beg Your 
Eminence to pardon this little discourse and to attribute it to my zeal.” 
That Mazarin was not displeased is indicated by a marginal note on the 
letter in his hand, reading, ”1 am very pleased to see the sound senti¬ 
ments that you have.” In 1655 Colbert was urging a thoroughgoing 
reform of the Cluniac order and suggesting ways in which it might be 
carried out. At various times he gave his advice on military policy, on 
shipping duties, on the activities of seditious persons, and on a dozen 
other topics. 

While there can be no doubt that in all his work Colbert was sin¬ 
cerely devoted to the interests of Mazarin and of the king, still it is 
equally clear that he was also looking out for himself. Colbert had 
been working for Mazarin only a few months when the cardinal offered 
him a thousand ecus as a reward for his services. It was no niggardly 
gift. But Colbert knew his value and had more princely benefactions 
in mind. Politely He refused Mazarin’s proffer. Within a few months 
he was receiving a growing stream of offices, benefices, and gratifica¬ 
tions and asking for more without embarrassment. In a letter of June 
19, 1654, for example, Colbert wrote thus to Mazarin: 

There is a rumor about the death of the bishop of Nantes who holds 
two little abbeys and two priories of which one is a dependence of Aunay 
and is worth four thousand livres a year in income. I beg Your Eminence 
very humbly if this rumor proves true, or in a similar case, to gratify me 
with some benefice of about this value. ^2 

Before Mazarin died Colbert was a wealthy man. But many of his 
rewards had come to him in influence, not in cash. In many cases he 
secured offices and benefices for himself, but in many others he ob¬ 
tained them for his relatives and friends. To Colbert de Terron, a first 
cousin, went the posts of intendant of the army in Catalonia, and in- 
tendant of the government of Brouage. To a brother went the bishopric 
of Lufon, as well as certain benefices. To another brother went first a 
lieutenancy and then the command of a company in a Navarre regi¬ 
ment. A third brother was made intendant of an expedition against 
Naples and secured other government positions. In the light of the 

“Colbert, Lettres, I, Ixxxi, Ixxxii, xcl, 228, 234; Clement, Colbert, pp. 83-85. 

“Colbert, Lettres, I, xll-xlii, xlv; Clement, Colbert, p. 84. 
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future strife between them, it is interesting to note that Colbert recom¬ 
mended Louvois, the son of Le Tellier, to Mazarin, when that young 
man had just graduated from a Jesuit school in 1657. In connection 
with the favors that Colbert received from Mazarin, there is a curious 
incident. In 1655 Colbert wrote and published a letter to his patron, 
dated April 19, in which he listed all the benefactions which Mazarin 
had made to him and his family. The epistle was couched in terms of 
flattery and adulation. Colbert declared in it that though he knew Maz¬ 
arin wished no recompense for his good deeds save the deeds them¬ 
selves, still it was proper that the world should be informed of the 
cardinal’s mflhificence. It has been surmised that the publication of 
the letter was arranged between Colbert and Mazarin as an answer to the 
charge of ingratitude frequently made against the cardinal.^® 

By 1661 Colbert was baron de Seignelay (the fief was made a mar- 
quisate in 1668), secretary of the orders of the queen, intendant gen¬ 
eral of the affairs of Mazarin, and counselor of the king in all his 
councils. He was well-off, and his family through him had secured 
innumerable benefits. But Colbert’s true career had hardly started. His 
real power and distinction lay ahead. The road to preeminence was 
opened by the death of his patron, Mazarin. 

Mazarin fell ill toward the end of 1660 and began to think about 
the disposition of his fortune. The bulk of it was destined for La Meil- 
leraye, who was the husband of the cardinal’s niece and who was to 
take the title of due de Mazarin. The childless statesman was peculiarly 
anxious that his name be perpetuated and supported by the fortune 
which he had amassed. Now Mazarin had been almost ruined at the 
close of the Fronde, but in seven years he had built up his estate to a 
sum that is estimated as having been at least 50,000,000 livres. It was, 
for the time, an immense, a tempting sum, and much of it had been 
secured by methods which, even in the financial disorganization of the 
day, were not wholly above suspicion. In one fashion or another, most 
of the money must have come from the funds of the state. It was Col¬ 
bert, it is said, who advised Mazarin to make a gesture which at once 
would be magnificent and would assure the peaceful succession of 
Mazarin’s heirs. Accepting the suggestion, the cardinal offered his entire 
fortune to the king as a gift. For three days the king hesitated, and 

’‘Collection Baluze,” No. 182, fols. 36-39; Colbert, Lettres, I, Ixxiv-lxxvi; 
Cltoent, Colbert, pp. 86-89. 
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Mazarin, bitterly anxious, is reputed to have murmured, '’Ah, my fam¬ 
ily, my poor family, it will have no bread." But Louis was a Frenchman 
as well as a king. One beau geste demands another. He refused the 
gift. The will, drawn up long before, was signed and sealed. 

Nor was Colbert forgotten in the will, for one clause read: "To Col¬ 
bert, the house in which he is living, without being obliged to give any 
account on pain of disinheritance for those who ask for one, and beg 
the king to use him as he is very faithful." Mazarin had reenforced this 
recommendation by other assurances to the king as to Colbert’s ability 
and fidelity. It is reported that he said on one occasion, "Sire, I owe 
you everything, but I believe that I am acquitting myself of some of 
that debt to Your Majesty in giving you Colbert." 

There were some who realized that the hard-working Colbert was to 
be one of the coming men in the new administration. The cardinal 
had scarcely breathed his last, early in the morning of March 9, 1661, 
when his former intendant began to receive flattering letters from per¬ 
sons of all stations. Colbert’s sister Louise, who was a nun de la visita¬ 
tion Sainte-Marie in Paris, wrote him on March 12, saying: 

I have not dared to testify to you sooner how I share the just sorrow 
that is caused you by the loss of a person so important for you in your situa¬ 
tion as was the late Monseigneur le cardinal. I have none the less prayed 
God for your consolation, and I take mine in the thought that your piety 
will make you receive this blow as in the order of His divine Providence 
and most adorable will. 

Sister Louise closed her letter by a request that from the pious lega¬ 
cies left by Mazarin, Colbert secure something for the "Reverend 
Mothers of Saint Thomas." As to her condolences, she might well 
have spared them. Colbert loved hard work, power and wealth. He was 
soon to secure all three in copious measure.^® 

Fouquet .—But between Colbert and ministerial preeminence lay one 
great obstacle—Fouquet. As early as 1659 Colbert had suggested to 
Mazarin a financial investigation, which would almost certainly have 
ruined the Superintendent of Finance. But Fouquet’s watchful agents 
had uncovered the plan, pointed out the impossibility of raising money 
without Fouquet’s aid, and prevailed upon Mazarin to let matters go 
along as before. Colbert wrote the cardinal insisting that his sole interest 

^*Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (part i), 114-15; Cltoent, Colbert, p. 93. 
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was the welfare of Mazarin and of France, that he had no desire to 
replace Fouquet, and that if Fouquet had secured a copy of Colbert’s 
tnemoire on the investigation he had been ’’well served by the postal 
officials.” 

For two years Mazarin continued to work with Fouquet, but the fate 
of the Superintendent was sealed when the cardinal recommended Col¬ 
bert to the king. At Mazarin’s death, Fouquet had more than half- 
expected to take his place. It was a severe shock to him when Louis XIV 
announced his intention of being his own chief minister. His con¬ 
science far from clear, Fouquet went to the king and confessed his past 
financial sinsTHe attributed them to the “difficulties of the times” and 
begged for pardon. This the king granted him. But meanwhile Colbert 
laid before Louis, day by day, the proofs of Fouquet’s irregularities and 
of the necessity of disgracing him. The king smiled upon the Superin¬ 
tendent and was genial to him. Gradually Fouquet was reassured. 

There were tremendous obstacles to any effort to disgrace Fouquet, 
aside from his popularity with those who had shared his bounty, and 
with others. He held the position of procureur general of the Parlement 
of Paris. If he were brought to justice, that office entitled him to a trial 
before this friendly body. Then too the fall of Fouquet might well 
embarrass the king rinancially. Both these difficulties were overcome. 
The Superintendent, possibly through the direct efforts of Colbert, was 
persuaded to sell his office as procureur general to M. de Harlay for 
1,400,000 livres. He was also prevailed upon to deposit 1,000,000 
livres in cash at the royal Chateau of Vincennes. 

The stage was set. There were many others beside Colbert who were 
eager for the fall of the Maecenas of the last years of Mazarin’s regime. 
Le Tellier, for instance, though somewhat alienated from his former 
aide, was quite ready to cooperate with Colbert in bringing about the 
ruin of Fouquet. The king could no doubt have arrested the Superin¬ 
tendent at any moment with impunity. But he did not know his own 
strength. The Fronde was too close, and it was easy to envision the 
partisans of Fouquet waging war on the crown, with Belle lie as a base. 
Where direct action seemed risky, duplicity and plots were made to 
serve. 

It was in these circumstances that the famous j^e de Vaux took 
place. The king had made known to Fouquet his desire to be entertained 
at Vaux. For his royal master the Superintendent proposed such a ffte 
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as had seldom been seen in France. The acting of Moliere, the music 
of Lulli, ballets, fireworks, banquets served on golden plates, and a host 
of luxurious devices combined to dazzle the court with the splendor of 
Fouquet. The king could hardly fail to contrast the affluence of Fouquet 
with the semipenury in which the royal household existed. 

But it needed no fete to confirm the king in his designs. It was 
arranged that the king should go to Nantes for the meeting of the 
Estates of Brittany. Fouquet and Colbert should both accompany him. 
When the blow fell. Belle lie, which was not far away, could be secured 
at the same time. Thus it came to pass. At Nantes, when Fouquet fell 
ill, the king made a show of solicitude. On September 4, 1661, Colbert 
asked of Fouquet, as a favor, to help him to raise a sum of money. 
On September 5 Fouquet went to see the king about some official busi¬ 
ness. The king conversed with him easily. Then d’Artagnan and his 
musketeers arrived. Fouquet, thoroughly astonished, was arrested and 
taken off to be imprisoned in the Chateau de Angers. Friends, agents, and 
pensioners of the disgraced man went into hiding or fled the country. 

Nor was the fall of Fouquet enough. His office of Superintendent 
of Finances was suppressed. After some preliminaries he was brought 
to trial before a special Chambre de Justice, created at Colbert’s sug¬ 
gestion to investigate financial abuses. The fallen favorite was charged 
with all sorts of peculation and with having planned an armed rebellion 
which was to have had Belle lie as its base. He defended himself skill¬ 
fully. Loyal friends roused public opinion in his behalf. Parlement and 
finance were sympathetic. But the king and Colbert inexorably brought 
pressure on the court, as the trial dragged slowly on. At last, toward 
the end of 1664, the Chambre de Justice found him guilty and sen¬ 
tenced him to perpetual banishment, a sentence which the king gra¬ 
ciously commuted to life imprisonment. Escorted by d’Artagnan again, 
Fouquet was taken to the gloomy prison of Pignerol. He dragged out 
a miserable existence until his death in 1680. During the trial it had 
been openly whispered that Colbert, Le Tellier, and even the king were 
anxious for the death penalty. Someone praised Le Tellier’s moderation 
to Turenne, who was friendly to Fouquet. ’'Yes,” agreed the famous 
soldier, "I believe that M. Colbert had a greater desire that he be 
hanged, and M. Le Tellier had a greater fear that he would not be.” 

“For the fall of Fouquet, see Clement, Colbert, pp. 18 ff.; Lavisse, Histoire de 
France, VII (part i), 144 If., and passim. 
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Chief minister .—It was, in a sense, by the disgrace of Fouquet that 
Colbert climbed to power, though it seems likely that his ability and 
his hard work would have brought him recognition in any event. From 
i66i to his death in 1683, Colbert was the most important of the min¬ 
isters of Louis XIV. His activities were so multifarious, his influence 
on the administration so permeating that it is difficult in a short com¬ 
pass to describe his career. Reserving for later chapters a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of his efforts in the economic sphere, the remainder of this 
chapter will be devoted to a summary of the other phases of his life 
and work, and an analysis of his character and ideas. 

Colbert’s ^cial rise was rapid, though less meteoric than his actual 
advance in power. To the offices he held at the death of Mazarin was 
added in September, 1661, that of Intendant of Finances. In January, 
1664, he was made Superintendent of Buildings. The next year he 
received the office of Superintendent general of Commerce. In 1669 he 
became Secretary of State and was given official charge of the navy, 
the galleys, commerce, and horse-raising, as well as a share of the inter¬ 
nal administration. But in most cases he had assumed the duties long 
before he received the official position. 

In 1671 he made a partial list of his functions. It included the ad¬ 
ministration of: the household of the king; Paris; the lie de France; 
the district of Orleans; the navy and merchant marine; the general 
affairs of the clergy; the galleys; commerce, both internal and external; 
the consulates; the commercial companies; and horse-raising. He might 
have added the supervision of finances and of the royal buildings, as 
well as half a dozen other fields in which he was busily working. 
Though Colbert had little to do with the army directly, he spent much 
time on the provisions of the troops and he divided responsibility for 
the fortifications with Louvois. Under Colbert were the fortifications 
of Picardy, Champagne, Metz, Toul, Verdun, Burgundy, Dauphine, 
Provence, Languedoc, and all seaports. Though he had little official 
connection with foreign affairs, still he was in constant communication 
with the French ambassadors and diplomatic agents, and played no 
small part in shaping foreign policy. 

As an example of how Colbert gradually took over control of a de¬ 
partment, the case of the navy will serve. From 1661 till 1665 he was 
supervising naval affairs, but all official acts had to pass through the 
hands of the Secretary of State, Lionne. At the end of 1665 Colbert 
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was given official charge of naval affairs, but all orders still had to be 
countersigned by Lionne. Finally in 1669 Colbert received complete 
control of naval affairs. Thus, though his offices did not quite keep 
pace with his power, Colbert became rapidly, after the fall of Fouquet, 
the dominant figure in the administration of France. He had a finger 
in every affair, an eye on every development. His duties and his inter¬ 
ests were more multifarious and pervasive than had been those of either 
Richelieu or Mazarin. But he was ever conscious that he acted merely 
as agent of the king.^"^ 

It was from the king that Colbert, like every other administrative 
officer, drew his power, for in those days the prestige of a high func¬ 
tionary was rated by the degree of credit which he had with Louis XIV. 
On the whole the relationship between the king and Colbert was 
marked by almost perfect harmony. Colbert was the trusted servant, 
the able administrator, the respected adviser, the devoted retainer, the 
faithful minister, the hard-working agent. He was the creature of the 
king. Louis was the kindly master, the generous benefactor, the stern 
ruler, the exacting sovereign, the royal despot. He was the focus of 
Colbert’s loyalty and patriotism. Though Colbert’s chief interest lay in 
his work, he could play the courtier with the best. He could run the 
gamut from abject flattery to respectful advice, from lackeylike humil¬ 
ity to cautious insistence on his own worth. The relationship between 
the two men was based for each on a firm foundation. For the king it 
rested on the knowledge that Colbert was a capable, hard-working, and 
trustworthy minister and one whom it would be difficult to replace. For 
Colbert it rested on the realization that the king could break him like 
a twig. 

Once, it seems, Colbert forgot himself. It was in April, 1671. On 
the fifteenth of the month the king had written Colbert a warm, almost 
affectionate letter. But then there came a scene in the Council room, 
when the minister took it upon himself to continue an argument, after 
Louis had announced his decision. On April 23 the king wrote to Col¬ 
bert in the following terms: 

I was master enough of myself, day before yesterday, to conceal from 
you the sorrow I felt at hearing a man whom I have overwhelmed with bene¬ 
fits, as I have you, talk to me in the fashion you did. 

Clement, Colbert, pp. 462-63; Colbert, Lettres, I, Introduction; III, 46 ff.; V, 
i-iii; III, v-vi; Boissonnade, Colbert, p. 289. 
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I have had a very friendly feeling toward you; it has appeared in what 
I have done. I still have such a feeling now, and I believe I am giving 
you real proof of it by telling you that I restrained myself a single moment 
for your sake, and that I did not wish to say to you myself what I am 
writing you, so as not to give you an opportunity further to displease me. 

It is the memory of the services that you have rendered me, and my 
friendship, which caused me to do so. Profit thereby, and do not risk vexing 
me again because after I have heard your arguments and those of your col¬ 
leagues, and have given my opinion on all your claims, I do not ever 
wish to hear further talk about it. 

Now, if the Marine does not suit you, if it is not to your taste, if you 
would prefer^mething else, speak freely; but after a decision that I give 
you I wish no word of rej)ly. 

I am telling you my thoughts so that you may work on an assured basis, 
and so that you may not take false steps. 

Colbert’s answer to the king is lost. But the king’s next letter to 
Colbert has been preserved. Louis wrote: 

Do not think that my friendship for you has decreased. While your 
services continue, that is not possible. But you must render them to me as I 
wish, and believe that I do everything for the best. 

The preference that you believe* I am giving to others should not trouble 
you. I wish only not to do injustice and to work for the good of my service. 
That is what I shall do when you are all with me. 

Believe, in the meanwhile, that I have not changed toward you, and that 
I feel toward you as you would wish. 

But save for this one lapse, Colbert seems to have remembered his 
place. In the midst of the most urgent duties, he was never too busy 
to play the assiduous courtier. While he was ruling provinces and shap¬ 
ing the fate of the nation he was also conducting a search for some of 
the king’s swans that had escaped, buying toys from Niirnberg for the 
dauphin, seeing that the king was supplied with oranges or jonquils, 
ordering curiosities for him from the West Indies. It was Colbert who 
arranged for the birth of Mile de la Valliere’s children and did every¬ 
thing save act as midwife himself. He delivered messages to Mile de la 
Valliere for the king. He bought jewels in behalf of the king for 
Mme de Montespan. When the comte de Vermandois, one of the king’s 
natural sons, was to be made admiral of France, it was Colbert who 
sought, by elaborate research, to resolve the weighty question as to 

“Clement, Colbert, pp. 401-2; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part i), 158-59; 
Colbert, Lettres, VII, 53-54. 
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whether he should be spoken of as batard de Bourbon, batard de France, 
legitime de France, or fils naturel du roi}^ 

In Colbert's instructions to his son, Seignelay, there is one passage 
which makes clear the minister’s attitude. He told his son that '*as the 
chief end that he should set himself is to make himself agreeable to 
the king, he should work with great industry, during his whole life to 
know well what might be agreeable to His Majesty.” A brief quota¬ 
tion from a letter written to the king in July, 1673, after the capture 
of Maastricht during the Dutch war, will serve to show that Colbert, 
with the other courtiers, could indulge in flowery praise of Louis. 

All the campaigns of Your Majesty [he wrote], have about them a quality 
of overwhelming surprise which grips the mind, and leaves it free only to 
admire, without the pleasure of being able to find any precedent. . . . We 
have only to pray God for the preservation of Your Majesty. For the rest, 
your wish will be the only limit of your power. 

Or again, of another victory, he wrote, “One must, Sire, remain in 
silent wonder, and thank God every day for having caused us to be born 
in the reign of a king like Your Majesty.” 

But in playing the courtier Colbert did not feel that he was demean¬ 
ing himself in any way. It was all done according to the rules of the 
day, in language that was polished, with gestures that were ritual, in 
a manner that is lost. Nor must it be forgotten that the king personified 
France. In a sense, he was France. In serving him, in adding to his 
glory, in striving to make him the most resplendent monarch the world 
had ever seen, Colbert was serving and glorifying his country too. At 
the time of his death, Colbert was planning a monument in Paris. It 
was to stand on a rock in the center of a pond. Upheld by four colossal 
statues, Louis was to be represented as hurling to earth Discord and 
Heresy. Such a monument would please the king. It would enhance 
his splendor. It would also glorify France as embodied in the king. 
Colbert loved economy. He begrudged every lavished sou. But when 
the glory of the king was at stake he was prepared to be prodigal. In 
1666, when Louis had undertaken to send troops to the aid of the 
Polish king, Colbert wrote of the matter: 

’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 8751, fols. 391, 397, and passim; Colbert, Letters, V, 
xxvii-xxvix, 343, 347, 365; VI, 209, 462-64; ’’Collection Clairambault," No, 825, 
fol. 84; Louis XIV, Oeuvres, V, 533, 535, 536-37, and passim; Neymarck, Colbert et 
son temps, II, 91-93. 
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I declare to Your Majesty that as for me, a useless banquet costing a 
thousand ecus gives me incredible anguish; yet when it is a question of 
millions of gold for Poland, I would sell all my property, I would hire out 
my wife and children, and I would go afoot all my life to supply the neces¬ 
sary money. 

It is a ''beautiful maxim," he concludes, "that it is necessary to save 
five sous on unessential things, and to pour out millions when it is 
a question of your glory." 

For all his subservience to his royal master, Colbert was full of ideas 
of his own and sought continually to shape the policy of the king. His 
approach migbi be diffident, but his will was firm. Because Louis trusted 
and respected him, because Colbert had continual access to the king, 
because he was the hardest-working man in the administration, and 
because he had the pcfsistence of a leech it came about that Colbert’s 
plans again and again were put into effect in a dozen different fields. 
But it must ever be remembered that Colbert wrote and worked and 
strove in the king’s name. With the king lay the final decision. It 
happened in many important matters that the king did not accept Col¬ 
bert’s advice. He lavished money, while Colbert pleaded for economy. 
He sank millions in Versailles, while Colbert begged him to complete 
the Louvre instead. He took bellicose steps, while Colbert urged a 
pacific policy. An anecdote relates that in 1673 the king told Colbert 
that he must find an extra 60,000,000 livres for the prosecution of the 
war. Colbert replied that he could not do it. Louis said that in that case 
he would be forced to turn to someone else who could raise the 
money. For a while Colbert thought of resigning his offices. Soon, how¬ 
ever, he was back at work trying to find the funds. But it was said that 
whereas formerly he rubbed his hands with glee as he got to work, 
now he sighed and looked gloomy.22 

The one real threat to Colbert’s position came from the gradual 
ascendancy of another minister, Louvois. Colbert had started his career 
by serving the father of Louvois, the War minister, Le Tellier. He had 
helped Louvois as a young man. Le Tellier and Colbert had both 
worked for the fall of Fouquet. In 1662 Louvois entered the royal coun¬ 
cils and was awarded the succession to his father’s office. At first the 
relations between Colbert and the younger man seem to have been 
courteous and friendly, but there was an intrinsic rivalry for favor and 

” Client, Colbert, p. 406; Colbert, Lettres, IT, ccxvii. 
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power between them, since it soon became clear that they were the two 
most powerful ministers. This rivalry was moderated by Louis, who 
kept the two men working on their respective duties and cooperating 
when it was necessary. As late as 1668 Colbert wrote to Louvois in 
almost affectionate terms. But the Dutch war, and Le Tellier’s promo¬ 
tion to the post of Chancellor in 1677, strengthened the hand of Lou¬ 
vois. He had an advantage in the fact that he was the war minister of 
a king who was filled with warlike ardor and avid for military glory. 
It was Colbert’s duty to complain about excessive war expenses. It was 
Louvois’ privilege to plan campaigns and organize victories. 

There can be little doubt that especially after 1672, Louvois opposed 
Colbert’s policies and thwarted him sometimes covertly, sometimes 
almost openly. It seems too that in the years from the close of the Dutch 
war to Colbert’s death in 1683, Louvois was gradually consolidating his 
ascendancy and that Colbert’s hold on the royal favor was weakening 
somewhat. The story was current that Colbert’s death was precipitated 
by the chagrin that he felt when the king compared his services un¬ 
favorably to those of Louvois, and that he died in the bitter knowledge 
that he had lost his long battle with the younger man. Though the story 
may well be true, and though Colbert in his last days was probably 
losing ground to Louvois, it is still clear that during the twenty-two 
years of his ministry Colbert’s position was one of dominance.^^ 

Colbert, the man and the official .—It is not difficult to study Colbert 
as a minister and a public servant, but it is hard to come to any under¬ 
standing of him as a man. That he was cold and hard and glacial there 
seems some agreement. Mme de Sevigne called him ’’the North.” Guy 
Patin termed him a man of marble. People who came seeking favors 
were terrified by the silent and frigid reception of this man with heavy 
eyebrows, lined forehead, and austere glance. It is related that Mme de 
Cornuel, famous for her vivacity and wit, after talking at Colbert for a 
time that seemed interminable, finally cried out in exasperation, ”Mon- 
seigneur, at least make me a sign that you are listening.” Mme de 
Sevigne once steeled herself to the ordeal of asking him for a favor. 
She pleaded her cause with warmth and eventually secured a laconic 
”Madame, I will take care of it.” 

’’Insensible to satire, deaf to threats, incapable of fear and of pity, 

^ Clement, Colbert, pp. 400 ff.; Colbert, Lettres, IP, cxvff.; ’’Collection Clairam- 
bault," No. 486, fol. loi. 
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concealing beneath a phlegmatic exterior a hot and impatient nature; 
though before deciding he asks advice with care and in good faith, he 
then executes despotically and crushes all opposition." Thus a contem¬ 
porary described Colbert, and his words seems to have been justified. 
That he was hot-tempered an anecdote will serve to show. It is told 
that once, while inspecting the gardens of the king, he found that the 
gardeners had appropriated for raising vines for their own use a plot 
of ground destined for certain botanical specimens. In a rage he ordered 
the vines torn up. Then carried away by his indignation he seized a 
pickax and l^an uprooting them himself. 

That he was firm to the point of implacability there is also abundant 
evidence. Once he had determined on a course of action, he drove 
through to a finish if Jhat were possible, though he knew too when it 
was necessary to yield. Nor did he fear the highly placed. When the 
due de Mazarin, as governor of Alsace, sought to infringe upon the 
duties of the intendant, Colbert wrote him, "In the name of God, let 
others perform their own duties." When a friend broke the law, Colbert 
was inflexible in punishment. Yet withal, Colbert was a moderate man. 
He did not use violent or brutal methods if softer ones would work. 
"My sentiments never go to extremes," he wrote.-^ 

In an ardent fashion Colbert admired the methods and policies of 
Cardinal Richelieu, so much so that his admiration became a byword. 
In royal councils, when an important matter was coming up, Louis XIV 
would remark in a bantering tone, "Colbert, here, is going to say to us 
again: ’Sire, the great cardinal de Richelieu etc.’ " Like Richelieu, Col¬ 
bert cared little for the populace in concrete, though he was prepared to 
work mightily for them as an abstraction. It is reported that he was 
quite ready to exclude them from the popular promenade in the Gar¬ 
dens of the Tuileries, lest the recent work of Le Notre be impaired.^® 
Unlike Richelieu, Colbert had a deep-seated love for economy. He 
was quite prepared to cut down the ornamentation on the galleys or to 
reduce the building program, in order to save money. He even ordered 
a reduction in the number of naval salutes, to cut the expenditures on 
powder. But at the same time he was extremely interested in the glory 
of the king and of the country. In 1669 he was listing in outline form 
a number of projects that were under way. He mentioned the waters of 

Clement, Colbert, pp. 149 ff., 392, 396 ff.; Colbert, Lettres, II*, 695. 
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Versailles, the additions to the Louvre, the royal observatory. He closed 
the list with words that he had ever before him: "grandeur and 
magnificence." 

Though Colbert was eager to work for the glory of the king, and 
ready to flatter him as a courtier must, he was himself almost imper¬ 
vious to flattery. But the system was such that hundreds and even thou¬ 
sands paid obsequious court to Colbert, as he in turn paid it to the 
king. In fact those who sought Colbert’s favor were wont to resort to 
the most abject humility and the most fulsome praise. A letter of July, 
1662, is worth quoting in this connection: 

Monseigneur, 

Although your elevation and the sovereign importance of your duties may 
not permit you to lower your glance to me, I dare, none the less, to beg 
you to endure my boldness in praying you very humbly to grant me your 
potent intercession with the sacred person of our invincible monarch, so 
that it may please him to accept the election that has been made of my 
person to be Matte and Cdpitaine of the city of Poitiers. If I am happy 
enough, Monseigneur, to find an asylum in your illustrious person I could 
never begin to repay you for so high a benefit, and all my most submissive 
gratitude would be beneath everything that is owed to you; but Monseigneur, 
since it is for those of the rank you hold to do good without hope of return 
and to give with magnificent profusion without receiving aught, however 
indebted I may be to your kindness I still will not cease to throw myself 
under the wings of your powerful protection, asking you for it with the 
most profound humility and respect that can be expressed and rendered to 
you. 

Monseigneur 

Your very humble and 
obedient servant 
Le Roy 
Maire-Eleu 

Such servile letters in the courtly phrase of the day flowed in upon 
Colbert in a steady stream. From inferiors he accepted them as a matter 
of course. But when they came from people of rank and position they 
were likely to draw a rebuke. In 1679 he wrote to the intendant of 
Riom: 28 

I thank you for all the praises you lavish on me in your letters; but I 
beg you to believe that I would not have attained my present position, and 
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that I would have been incapable of serving the king in important matters, 
had I been susceptible to these compliments, of which, assuredly, you can 
spare me the reading, and yourself the trouble of writing to me. 

Colbert could be equally brutal for other causes. In 1673, exam¬ 
ple, he wrote to the governor of Guadeloupe: ‘T will make only a 
brief reply to all the letters I have received from you in such a long 
period, admitting to you that I find them a little too long, too boring, 
and too futile, to waste my time in reading them all.” 

But it must not be thought that Colbert was unwilling amiably to 
grant favors^ when no interest of his own or of the state would be 
thereby injured. He was especially ready to aid relatives of every degree 
of relationship. And the relatives were correspondingly importunate. 
His sister, Louise Antoinette, for example, wrote him on May 20, 1673, 
that her ’unworthy person” had been elected superior of a convent at 
Rouen and asked his protection for ’’that dear house.” Ten days later, 
passing through Paris on her way to Rouen, she stopped at the convent 
of her order in the faubourg Saint-Jacqqes, and wrote her brother re¬ 
questing that the brother of the head of this Paris convent be paid his 
pension promptly. Two weeks -later she wrote from Rouen to pray that 
her new convent be exempted from certain duties.^^ 

Nor did the relationship have to be a close one to enlist Colbert’s 
support. In 1675 he directed Frontenac, in Canada, to treat favorably 
the abbe d’Urfe, since he was the first cousin of the wife of one of 
Colbert’s sons. Or again he wrote to the intendant of Tours to aid the 
due de Luynes in dealing with his peasantry, for that nobleman was the 
father of the husband of one of Colbert’s daughters. For another of 
the d’Urfes, he urged the intendant of Bordeaux to influence a case 
then being judged by the Parlement of that city. 

To friends, acquaintances, and persons who sought his help Colbert 
was often glad to grant favors. But it was his own family which profited 
most. A partial list will give some idea of the prominence into which 
the house of Colbert leaped through the aid of its illustrious head. 
Jacques-Nicolas Colbert (son) became bishop-coadjutor and eventually 
archbishop of Rouen; Jean Baptiste Colbert de Villacerf (cousin) be¬ 
came bishop of Montauban; Andre Colbert (cousin) became bishop of 
Auxerre and was succeeded by Nicolas Colbert (brother); Jean Des- 

Colbert, Lettres, IIP, 572. 

‘'Melanges cle Colbert," No. 164, fols. 158-59, 248, 427. 
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marets (brother-in-law) became intendant of justice at Soissons; Louise 
Antoinette Colbert (sister) became abbess of a convent at Rouen; Claire 
Colbert (sister) became abbess of a convent at Reims; Cecile Colbert 
(sister) became abbess of a convent at Melun; Agnes Colbert (sister) 
became abbess of a convent at Reims; Charles Colbert de Croissy 
(brother) became ambassador to England and minister of foreign 
affairs; Colbert de Terron (cousin) became intendant of the marine 
at Rochefort; Francois Colbert de Mauleuvrier (brother) received ad¬ 
vancement in the army and was given charge of an important ex¬ 
pedition to Crete; Jean Baptiste Colbert de Seignelay (son) became 
minister of the navy; Antoine-Martin (son) became the colonel 
of a regiment; Louis Colbert (son) became abbe of Bonport and 
prior of Nogent-le-Rotrou, only to end as colonel of a regiment; 
Armand Colbert (son) and Charles (son) both became army officers; 
Josephine-Marie-Therese Colbert (daughter) married the due de 
Chevreuse; Henriette-Louise Colbert (daughter) married the due de 
Saint-Aignan; Marie-Anne Colbert (daughter) married the due de 
Mortemart.^^ 

While Colbert was helping his family to rise to fortune, position, 
and honor, he was not ignoring his own needs. He was already well-off 
before the death of Mazarin, and after that event his fortune increased 
rapidly. In the first place most of his offices had handsome salaries 
and perquisites attached to them. A few examples will serve. In 1676 
he received 4,500 livres as member of the Royal Council, 10,000 livres 
as Intendant of the Royal Treasury, 14,000 livres as Controleur generaly 
7,000 livres as Secretary of State and of the king's orders, as well as a 
special reward of 20,000 livres. He received, furthermore, 12,000 livres 
a year from the admiralty and 3,000 livres a year as secretary of the 
queen’s orders. But it must be remembered that many of his offices 
were purchased. He seems for instance to have paid 700,000 livres for 
the post of Secretary of State and 242,500 livres for that of Superin- 
tendant of Buildings. Even more munificent were the royal 'gratifica¬ 
tions” bestowed on Colbert. A royal order of February, 1679, for 
instance, directed that there was to be paid to Colbert 400,000 livres 
"which I, Louis XIV, have commanded for him by way of gratification, 
in consideration of his services, and to give him the means to continue 

” Colbert, Lettres, III*, 590; IP, 392; IP, 652-53; I, 478; K, No. 118®, doc. 120, 
and passim; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part II), 396-97. 
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them for In all Colbert received immense sums from his royal 

master.^^ 

But the monarch was not Colbert’s only source of income. As he 
grew wealthier he purchased a number of town and country houses and 
large estates which must have brought him in annual sums. He invested 
in business enterprises when he saw a chance for profit. Then too he 
seems to have received large amounts of money as a result of his posi¬ 
tions. There is no evidence that he took dishonest advantage of his 
power, nor that he enriched himself illegally at the expense of the 
state. But in those days the line between honorable perquisites of office 
and graft was not clearly drawn. Colbert, for example, seems to have 
seen no reason why he should not accept an annual gift of 6,000 livres 
from the Estates of Bjjrgundy. Nor did his successors in office refuse a 
similar grant. On the other hand, Colbert would not accept financial 
favors that seemed to him to set a bad example. When the intendant 
of Rouen offered to exempt the lands of Colbert’s brother from a mili¬ 
tary tax, Colbert wrote: 

Since there is nothing more important to the state than to see that the 
troops are good, and since those who have the honor to serve the king and 
who are as close to his person as we are should set an example for every¬ 
body, I beg you not to continue in this thought and to give them their share 
of this tax in the same way as to other parishes of the same electwn.^^ 

All in all, there can be no doubt that Colbert became a very rich man. 
When his daughters married their dukes, each one received as a dowry 
400,000 livres. According to the standards of the time, that figure indi¬ 
cates that Colbert was worth at least 10,000,000. He did not attain the 
colossal wealth of Mazarin. He never shone with the luxuriant splen¬ 
dor of Fouquet. But he died one of the wealthy men of France.®® 

Like most rich men of his time Colbert invested a good portion of 
his wealth in land. He came to own the marquisate of Seignelay, the 
lordship of Ormoy in Burgundy, the marquisate of Chateauneuf-sur- 
Cher, the barony of Linieres in Berry, as well as the estates of Sceaux, 

” It is interesting to note that Louvois received in the same year a "gratification” of 
300,000 livres. See K, No. 119®, doc. 40*®. 

“Clement, Colbert, pp. 128-29; K, No, 119®, doc. 40^ (for the gratification of 
400,000 livres). 

“"Melanges de Colbert,” No. 119 bis, fols. 169-70, 285 (for a business venture); 
Client, Colbert, p. 129; Thomas, Une Province sous Louis XIV, pp. 202-3; "Manu- 
scrits frangais,” No. 8751, fol. 5 (for the letter to the intendant of Rouen). 

*® Clement, Colbert, p. 295. 
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Plessis-Piquet, and Chatillon near Paris, Herouville and Blainville in 
Normandy, Pezcoux and Chanceaux in Maine, Saint-Julien-sur-Sarthe, 
and a number of smaller ones. In addition he owned houses in Paris, 
and for a while he possessed the hotel of Jacques Coeur in Bourges.^® 

In his later years Colbert gave a good deal of attention to his estates, 
especially those of Sceaux and Seignelay. He took an interest in improv¬ 
ing them, in laying out gardens, in introducing new crops, in providing 
employment for his tenants. But here he tended to mingle his public 
preoccupations with his private affairs. On some of his estates, for in¬ 
stance, he installed manufacturing enterprises, on others, horse breeding 
establishments. Of all his private interests, however, that in which he 
took the most joy was his library, part of which eventually became the 
basis of the magnificent manuscript section of the Bibliotheque Na¬ 
tional in Paris. He bought books, manuscripts, and documents by the 
hundred and was delighted at every increment to his collection. **The 
pleasure of building up my library,” he wrote, ‘’is almost the only one 
which I allow myself.” But it must be added that his interest in books 
seems to have been acquisitive rather than literary.*’^'^ 

Though Colbert might give some attention to his private affairs, to 
his estates, or to his library, one must think of him as devoting by far 
the greater portion of his time to his public duties. If he took pleasure 
in his wealth or his books, he took much more in his official position, 
and thought it "the finest” which a man of his birth could have. To his 
public work Colbert gave himself with a completeness that is hard to 
parallel. “M. Colbert,” said a friend, “knew hardly any other repose 
than that which consists in changing work, or in passing from a difficult 
task to one a little less so.” Colbert’s true love, the mistress of heart 
and mind, was his work. He approached it with joy and relinquished 
it with regret. He put in ten, twelve, or sixteen hours a day without a 
thought, week after week. He attended council meetings, conferred 
with officials, discussed matters with the king, drew up memoires, 
drafted plans, studied reports, urged on his subordinates with a zest 
that less single-minded men can scarcely understand.®® 

One of his most onerous duties was his immense correspondence. 
The vast collections of his letters still preserved, though they form but 
a portion of those he wrote, bear witness to his zeal. For routine mat- 

" Colbert, Lettres, VII, v. ” Colbert, Lettres, VII, viii. 

Colbert, Lettres, IIP, 46 ff.; “Manuscrits frangais,” No. 8029, fol. 45; Clement, 
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ters, he merely indicated the tenor of the reply and allowed his secre¬ 
taries to draft the missive. For anything of the slightest importance, 
he wrote or dictated an outline of the response to be written by a sec¬ 
retary. For matters of moment, and there were many of them every 
day, he was apt to scratch out a full reply in his crabbed hand and this 
some secretary, not without difficulties, would copy in fair round script. 
It might be urged that as an executive Colbert was not of the highest 
order, since he took too much of the detail upon himself. He tended 
to give his subordinates but little responsibility or leeway. But it was 
because he himself loved detail and gloried in toil. 

So busy V 0 m Colbert with his work that he seems to have had little 
time for abstract thinking or speculation, or even for religion. He was 
a Catholic of routine devoutness and could employ the phrases of piety 
if need were. But hi^religion seems to have been more political than 
personal. As the king grew more devout, Colbert became somewhat 
stricter in religious matters. He was quite prepared to dismiss a Protes¬ 
tant official, to uphold the principle of a purely Catholic Canada, to 
forbid working the galley slaves on Sundays or holy days, to encourage 
the conversion of a savage or a Protestant. But Re was also ready to 
subordinate his religious interests to his economic, political, or social 
policies. ’'M. Colbert thinks only of his finances and almost never of 
religion,” wrote Mine de Maintenon.^® 

Cold, humorless,^^ hardworking, honest, narrow, devoted, Colbert 
was an ideal servant of the king. For more than twenty years he toiled 
as it is given few men to toil. Yet he seems not to have enjoyed the 
most robust of health. Fundamentally he must have had a constitution 
of iron. But as early as 1672 his health became poor and he was reduced 
at times to a diet of chicken broth and other easily digestible foods. In 
September, 1680, an '‘indisposition”**^ seriously interfered with his 
work. And again, in July, 1683, he was ill. After this he was never 
really well again, though he continued to work on into August. In the 

* Colbert, Lettres, VII, 164, and passim; Clement, Colbert, pp. 392-93. 

After reading some thousands of Colbert’s letters I have been unable to discover 
one in which he showed more than an infinitesimal trace of a sense of humor. About 
as close as he came to making a joke was in a letter to a man who had sent him a 
horse. Colbert wrote that the horse was not the right size for him to use in the 
country and not needing it to take a turn {pour me promener) in his garden, he was 
sending it to St. Leger. It is barely possible that his lips relaxed a moment as he wrote. 
But then again he may have regarded it as a purely matter-of-fact statement. The letter 
was dated June 4, 1683. See ’’Collection Clairambault,” No. 468, fols. 205-7. 

" This was a bad fever. An English doctor cured him with quinine. 
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latter part of the month, he took to his bed and growing rapidly worse, 
died on September 6. Though the gossip of the time attributed his 
decline to chagrin at being compared unfavorably to Louvois by the 
king, a post-mortem examination brought to light ample reason for 
his death. Aside from other pathological conditions, four stones were 
discovered in his kidneys.^^ 

Though most of the work of Colbert had economic implications, 
some of it was more directly related to the national economic policies 
of France than the rest. Colbert was of course conscious of no such 
dichotomy and any such division is largely artificial. None the less, 
for the purposes of this book it seems best to reserve for later chapters 
a detailed account of a portion of Colbert’s work which was directly 
economic in its significance, and here to sketch briefly some of his 
accomplishments in the field of finance, law, administration, and 
culture. 

Finances .—Any careful study of Colbert’s correspondence will show 
that his major interest was finance.^^ This was due partly to his natural 
bent, partly to the fact that he believed deeply that the strength of the 
king and of the country was dependent on a properly organized and 
productive financial system, and partly to the fact that his greatest hold 
on the king was his ability to set the finances in order and produce such 
sums as were needed. In a very real sense Colbert replaced Fouquet. 
For Mazarin, Fouquet had secured money by financial legerdemain and 
thus made himself indispensable. Though Colbert’s methods were dif¬ 
ferent, and though his sphere of activity was far wider, still the king’s 
deepest need of him rested on a somewhat similar basis. 

When Colbert rose to power after the fall of Fouquet, the finances 
were in a state of fantastic disorder. The task of setting things to rights 
was colossal. Writing of the situation Colbert said: 'Tt was necessary 
to disentangle a machine that the cleverest men in the kingdom, who 
had been involved in it for forty years, had snarled up so as to make of 
it a science that they alone knew, so that they might be essential.” In 
1661 the revenues of the king were 31,000,000 livres, but of this 
9,000,000 was needed for interest and other carrying charges. The rev- 

Clement, Colbert, pp. 406, 407; ‘'Manuscrits frangais," No. 8752, fol. 302; ’’Col¬ 
lection Clairambault,” No. 468, fols. 279-80; ’’Collection Clairambault,” No. 486, 
fol. loi; Boislisle, Documents inedits sur Colbert, pp. 21 ff. 

**For Colbert’s work on finances, see especially Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII 
(Part I), 178-200; Colbert, Lettres, II, Introduction and letters; Clement, Colbert, 
pp. 96-109, 153-61, 427 ff., and passim. 
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enues for 1662 had been anticipated and spent, and even part of those 
for 1663 had gone the same way. But the tax burden was much greater 
than the revenues indicated, for so inefficient and corrupt was the collec¬ 
tion that less than half of the taxes levied reached the treasury. 

One of Colbert’s first steps was to have a special court, or Chambre 
de Justice, created, by an edict of November, 1661. It was this court 
that tried and eventually condemned Fouquet, but it also served to carry 
on an investigation of the financial abuses of the preceding years. The 
court was in existence until 1669. In its first four years it sentenced to 
punishment well-known financiers and a few minor figures. But 
its real work was to recover for the treasury from financiers a portion 
of the ill-gotten gains of earlier years. Investigating matters as far back 
as 1635, paying a proportion of the fines to informers, issuing an¬ 
nouncements through the parish churches, the court created a veritable 
reign of terror in the financial community. Wealthy men fled the coun¬ 
try and those who stayed at home searched their consciences and con¬ 
cealed their riches. Before the court was dissolved, it had condemned 
more than 4,000 financiers to fines and restitutions. Two lists of resti¬ 
tutions, for the years 1662 and 1663 alone, contain more than 500 
names, set down for a total of 70,000,000 livres. Some of the financiers 
had to return to the government sums ranging up to 5,000,000 livres 
and more. In all, well over 100,000,000 livres was restored to the gov¬ 
ernment and used by Colbert for buying up offices that had been sold, 
constructing buildings, and rehabilitating the finances. In addition, the 
court secured the return of lands and revenues which had been alienated 
from the royal domain. On the whole the Chambre de Justice was a 
drastic remedy and it was bitterly hated by the financial circles. But 
such a remedy was probably necessary after the years of fraud under 
Mazarin and Fouquet. 

Another procedure of Colbert called forth even more condemnation 
from the financiers and the bourgeoisie. It was a step euphemistically 
termed a 'revision” of the rentes. The rentes were government obliga¬ 
tions, created from time to time against specified revenues. In the dis¬ 
orders of the minority of Louis XIV, they had sold at terrific discounts, 
and their creation had been subject to fraud and manipulation of all 
sorts. Colbert's original idea was to pay off the rentes at the figures to 
which they had depreciated. The outcry of the rentiers at this proposal 
was piteous, but eventually Colbert took measures scarcely less drastic. 
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He cut the rate of payment so that some rentes which were supposed 
to pay 1,000 livres a year paid but 300. Almost all the rentes suffered 
some such reduction by royal edict, or decree of the Chambre de Justice, 
so that some 8,000,000 livres per year were saved to the state. Others 
were paid off or transformed. It was, of course, partial repudiation. 
But again there was much justification for drastic measures. The rentiers 
and the bourgeois of Paris never forgave Colbert, but he returned their 
hate with scorn, for he felt that the rentiers were an idle and useless 
class that would do much better to invest its money in commerce. 

The Chambre de Justice and the revision of the rentes were emer¬ 
gency steps, but Colbert also set out permanently to reform the finances 
of France. His most earnest desire was to create a system of which the 
keynote should be ‘good order.'* In attempting to order the finances, 
his activities were multitudinous. He abolished the hereditary feature 
of certain financial offices. He forced financial officials to keep regular 
and detailed accounts. He farmed certain taxes by open bidding, so 
that the return to the state was greatly increased. He reorganized the 
Council of Finances on which he sat, and which controlled all important 
financial matters. He sought to regularize and reduce the expenditures 
de comptant (sums paid out for unspecified purposes by direct royal 
order). He built up a system of account-keeping by which a registre de 
fonds showed the anticipated revenues, a registre des depenses budgeted 
future expenditures, a journal kept record of the day-by-day expenses, 
an annual etat au vrai showed the actual receipts and payments for the 
year, and an annual abrege des finances summed up the year’s financial 
history for the king. In appearance at least, the king kept rigid control 
of all expenditures. Colbert prided himself on the fact that any im¬ 
portant payment was called to the king’s attention six times by the finan¬ 
cial routine that had been set up. None the less at Colbert’s death his 
successor as Controleur general des finances found that the actual state 
of finances did not correspond with Colbert’s accounts. It is quite likely 
that Colbert sought, on occasion, to make matters look better than they 
really were. 

Of all Colbert’s financial preoccupations, the greatest was that of 
raising revenue by taxation, and of all taxes the taille seems to have 

** The faille was a tax, military and feudal in origin, from which nobles were ex¬ 
empt because of their other military services. As an exclusively royal levy, it dated back 
to the fifteenth century. It was divided, in the seventeenth century, into the faille 
personelle which was paid by persons according to a more or less arbitrary estimate of 
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interested him most, for several reasons. The taille was the largest single 
source of income for the state. It was collected by the government and 
was not farmed. Being the heaviest tax on the country, its various reper¬ 
cussions were most extensive and important. Colbert ardently desired to 
abolish the inequalities that existed in the raising of the taille, and of 
these there were many. Provinces with estates paid, in general, far less 
than the other areas. Powerful individuals paid less proportionately 
than poor ones. 

In the early days of his power, Colbert hoped to extend the taille 
reelle to the whole kingdom, since it was less onerous and far more 
equitable ancf^asier to collect. He wished to draw up a land census 
{cadastre) for the whole kingdom, on the basis of which the taille 
might be fairly and intelligently divided. In this he failed, because of 
the difficulty of drawing up the cadastre, the obstinacy of officials and 
localities, the strength of tradition, and the danger of tampering with 
a going tax machine that was the chief resource of the state. 

In his effort to reduce the number of those who were exempt from 
the taille, he was only slightly more successful. But throughout his years 
in office he strove valiantly to achieve this end. He issued orders to in¬ 
quire into the status of all persons who paid no taille or who paid less 
than their share. He attempted to stop the bribery of those who parti¬ 
tioned the tax. In i66i, 1666, and 1668 he instituted investigations 
as to the existence of ’’false” nobles, who were, without legal right, 
claiming exemption from the taille. Such a step was violently resented 
not only by the hundreds of ’’false” nobles, but also by many of the 
genuine ones who found difficulty or inconvenience in proving their 
status. The inquest was suspended in 1670, and then taken up again 
during the Dutch war as a money-raising device, since the false nobles 
could be fined or forced to contribute considerable sums. It was stopped 
again in 1674, and the exigencies of the war led to the creation of more 
nobles and exemptions, rather than a reduction in the number. 

their means, and the taille reelle levied on non-exempt land rather than on persons 
(this type existed in the generalities of Grenoble, Aix, Montpellier, Toulouse and Mon- 
tauban, and in part of that of Bordeaux). In some areas there were variations and 
combinations of these two types. Ecclesiastics, some officials, and certain ’‘free” cities, 
as well as nobles, were exempt from the taille. The royal Council of Finances divided 
the tallies among the generalities. From Colbert’s time on, the intendant or the Estates 
divided the taille among the different portions of the generality. In the parishes certain 
persons, or collectors, were made responsible for the payment of the taille and might 
be imprisoned if it was not paid. Seizure of property and various other means were 
also used to enforce payment. 
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In his efforts to decrease the expenses of the state in collecting the 
taille and the hardships of those who paid it, Colbert was somewhat 
more successful. He sought to decrease the number of fiscal agents, the 
seizure of property, and the imprisonment of collectors. He tried to 
stop the use of soldiers to force payments from recalcitrant or dilatory 
districts. But in 1683 Colbert found that conditions were still bad. 
There were, for instance, 162 agents making forcible collections in the 
generality of Bordeaux. In 1680 there were 400 collectors of the taille 
in prison in the generality of Tours alone. 

If Colbert found it impossible to achieve any general reform in the 
collection of the taille and to create any rational and well-ordered sys¬ 
tem, still he was able to shift somewhat the incidence of taxation. He 
sought to reduce the taille, from which so many were exempt, and to 
raise those taxes which were paid by all classes. In 1661 Colbert found 
the taille at 42,028,096 livres. For the period from 1662 to 1672 he 
cut it to an average of 35,553,000 livres. During the Dutch war the 
average rose to 38,778,300 livres, only to be reduced again between 
1679 average of 34,908,250 livres. Colbert would have 

liked to cut the taille to 25,000,000.**® 

While he was thus reducing the tallies, Colbert was drastically raising 
the aides. The aides were increased, between 1661 and 1682, from 
5,211,000 livres a year to 22,000,000 livres a year. Again Colbert 
dreamed of a general reform in the method of collection. He would 
have liked to make the system uniform and to wipe out the bribery, 
corruption, and intimidation that made the collector of the aides as 

Marion, M., Dictionnaire des institutions de la France, pp. 526 ff.; F. Joublcau, 
Ftudes sur Colbert, I, 116-35; Clement, Colbert, p. 97, and passim; Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, VII (Part I), 188-94, 373-74; Martin and Bczangon, Histoire du credit en 
France sous le regne de Louis XIV, pp. 75 ff. 

“The aides were internal indirect taxes dating back to the Middle Ages. In the 
seventeenth century they were levied especially on beverages, but also on fish, live¬ 
stock, and wood. The amount of the taxes and the method of collection varied some¬ 
what in different areas. In general the aides were not collected in provinces which had 
retained their estates. They were collected in the generalities of Paris, Rouen, Soissons, 
Amiens, Chalons, Orleans, Bourges, Lyon, Poitiers, Caen, Alengon, and most of those 
of Moulins and La Rochelle, as well as in certain elections of other generalities. In 
contrast to the tailles, the collection of the aides was farmed. Ecclesiastics enjoyed cer¬ 
tain exemptions and nobles did not pay on wine which they made themselves. Both 
wholesale and retail transactions were taxed, and wine-dealers and innkeepers had to 
pay an annual fee. In addition certain tolls were collected on specified roads and rivers 
and others on the introduction of goods into towns and cities. Technically the fees for 
the marking of paper, of metals, and of certain textiles as well as the sale of stamped 
paper were also part of the aides. In the provinces not subject to the aides, these were 
replaced by a variety of taxes which were in general much lower. 
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hated as the excise man in England. But again even his attempts at 
partial reform were thwarted and nullified. For example, he sought 
earnestly to give to France a uniform system of weights and measures 
to replace the incredible diversity which existed in his time. Such a step 
would have facilitated the collection of the aides, and would have de¬ 
creased the enormous number of lawsuits. Rebuffed by localism and 
tradition in this effort, Colbert tried to get each province to adopt 
weights and measures which would be **as universal as possible.” But 
even this was not done.'^’^ 

The gabelles,^^ which bore on all classes of persons, were also in¬ 
creased sorriC^hat by Colbert, but rather by reforms of the system of 
collection than by increasing the price of salt. In the area of the grande 
gabelle Colbert decreased the price of salt somewhat, but increased the 
product of the tax from 14,750,000 livres in 1661 to 18,150,000 livres 
in 1680. The petite gabelle and the other areas were but little affected 
by Colbert s reforms. But the system of the grande gabelle was altered 

Marion, Dictionnaire des institutions de la France, pp. 9 ff.; Lavisse, Histoire de 
France, VII (Part I), 198 ff.; Joubleau, Ftudes sur Colbert, I, 8s>-98. 

The gabelles was a name which, by the seventeenth century, had come to be applied 
exclusively to the salt tax. For the coHection of this tax the kingdom was divided into 
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Orleans, Tours, Bourges Moulins, Rouen, Caen, Chalons, Alengon, Dijon). Each inhabit¬ 
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domestic use. Salt for animals was bought separately. Each small district had its central 
salt storehouse (grenier). In the interior the inhabitant bought his salt at will from 
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nais, Bresse, Languedoc, Provence, Roussillon, Velay, Forez, and parts of the generali¬ 
ties of Montauban and Riom). The salt in this area was much cheaper, consumption 
was greater, and the sale was less restricted. Certain parts of this area (e. g., Gex and 
the towns of Cette, Aigues Mortes, and Arles) had bought their freedom from the tax. 
3. Les pays de salines, or the areas where salt was produced locally and not imported 
from the salt marshes of Brouage or the Nantes area, as for the regions of the grande 
gabelle, nor from the Mediterranean area as for the regions of the petite gabelle. In 
this category were included Franche Comt^ and Lorraine when united to France, and 
the areas around Chaux, Salins, Montmorot, Dieuze, Chateau-Salins, Rozi^res, and 
others. Salt was very cheap in these districts. 4. Les pays ridimSs (Poitou, Aunis, 
Saintonge, Guyenne, Angoumois, Limousin, Marche, and part of Auvergne). Salt was 
quite cheap here. 5. Quart bouillon (areas around Avranches, Coutances Bayeux, Pont- 
rEveque, and so forth). Here salt was produced by boiling out sea sand. One fourth 
of that produced had to be given free to officials of the gabelle. Salt was fairly expen¬ 
sive. 6. Les pays exempts (Artois, Flanders, Hainaut, B^arn, Navarre, Brittany, and 
small sections of Aunis and Saintonge). Here there was no salt tax; and the price of 
salt was but little above the cost of production. All over France people who attempted 
to defraud the gabelle were treated almost as severely as counterfeiters of coin. 
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considerably by an ordinance of 1680. All salt used in that area was 
to come from and be shipped through specified places. The regulations 
as to sale and consumption were made more definite, and precise pen¬ 
alties were provided for contraventions.^® 

Aside from the field of tariffs, which will be discussed in a later 
chapter, Colbert worked no wholesale reforms in the taxation machin¬ 
ery of France. If he could, he would have overhauled it from top to 
bottom. As it was, he merely replaced a worn cog here and there and 
squirted a little oil into some of the more decrepit bearings. It can 
even be doubted if the relief afforded the peasants by the reduction in 
the faille was not more than offset by the increased aides they had to 
pay. But if his failures had been pointed out to Colbert, he would 
undoubtedly have replied that he had brought order into much of the 
financial system of the country, that he had reduced the debts of the 
realm so far as he could, and that he had provided the king with a 
sufficiency of revenue for his magnificence and even for his wars. The 
most glorious period of the reign of Louis XIV was that which ex¬ 
tended from 1661 to 1689, and it can scarce be doubted that this glory 
was based in large part on the financial skill of Colbert. 

Until 1672 Colbert’s financial administration was fairly successful. 
But in that year came the Dutch war, which, drawn out to the unex¬ 
pected duration of seven years, upset his plans and blasted his hopes. 
Because of the war he had to increase the faille, countenance the sale 
of more offices, economize on some of his dearest projects, and turn to 
desperate measures to raise money. In general Colbert disliked all 
''extraordinary” means of raising money, but the war drove him to use 
most of the old ones and even to develop some new ones. Of the latter, 
one which eventually grew to be of great importance and which still 
survives, was the tobacco monopoly. 

Though the use of tobacco dated back to the sixteenth century, it 
had in general been disapproved by the authorities, and was in favor 
chiefly with the lower classes. In 1629 tobacco had been subjected to 
an import duty of thirty sous the pound. But in 1664, to help the West 
Indian colonies, Colbert had set the duty on foreign tobacco at thirteen 
livres the hundredweight, and lowered the duty on tobacco from the 
French colonies to four Uvres, Four years later he again reduced the 

"Marion, Dictionnaire des institutions de la France, pp. 247ff.; Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, VII (Part I), 194 ff.; Joubleau, Ftudes sur Colbert, I, 69-84. 
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duty on tobacco from the French West Indies, this time to two livres 
per hundredweight. Struck by the example of other European countries, 
pressed by war-time needs, and convinced that tobacco was a legitimate 
object of taxation since no one had to use it, Colbert, in September, 
1674, organized the sale of tobacco into a state monopoly. In Novem¬ 
ber the monopoly was farmed to a syndicate of financiers for 300,000 
livres a year. At first the monopoly was not a success, and Colbert 
thought of giving it up. But in 1681 he reorganized it and, gradually 
developing, it has survived to the present day. 

From i6to^on, the tobacco monopoly was applied to the entire king¬ 
dom, with few exceptions. Those who bought the farm of the monopoly 
had complete control of the domestic crop, the importations, the manu¬ 
facture, and the sale eJf tobacco. Under their direction were built plants 
for the making of snuff and for the preparation of other forms of 
tobacco. That at Dieppe was soon handling 400 tons of tobacco a year 
and employing 1,100 workers. Opposed by retailers and consumers, 
who rioted against it in 1675, supported and enforced by the state, the 
monopoly grew steadily in importance. For the state it brought in at 
first 300,000 livres a year, then 500,000 (1681), then 600,000 (1683). 
By 1789 it was yielding annually a sum of over 30,000,000. Another 
monopoly, however, that of playing cards, was abandoned in the time 
of Colbert. He reorganized it in 1662 and turned it over to the hopitaux 
generaux. Then in 1674 he suppressed it entirely. It was not reinstituted 
until 1701.*^® 

Another way of raising money, developed during the period of the 
Dutch war, was the monopoly of the postal system. Under Fouquet 
the posts had been entrusted to a superintendent, Jerome de Nouveau, 
who died in 1663. At his death the posts were taken back as part of 
the royal domain, and five years later they were turned over to Louvois, 
though Colbert played an important role in their actual management. 
Louvois retained personal control of the posts in certain frontier areas, 
but those of the rest of France were farmed to an entrepreneur in 1672, 
and for the first time the state secured some of the profits of the system. 
The right of the university to conduct a postal system was abolished, 
and from 1673 on the posts brought into the treasury more than 

“ Forbonnais, Recherches . . , sur les finances de France, I, 445 ff.; Colber;, Lettres, 
II\ civ ff.; Boissonnade, Colbert, pp. 80 ff.; Martin and Bezangon, Histo 'tre du credit 
en France, 115 ff. 
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1,000,000 livres a year. The farming of the posts survived down to the 
Revolution. United to the posts in 1673 the Messageries royales, 
or system of coaches for the transportation of letters, baggage, and per¬ 
sons. Certain water-transport rights were also farmed out. In all, the 
state received in 1673 nearly 4,000,000 livres from the various state 
transport monopolies. Ten years later the sum had risen to 5,500,000.^^ 

In 1674 Colbert resorted to another money-raising expedient, an 
edict forcing all trades to form themselves into guilds. Each new guild 
was to pay certain sums for the granting to it of statutes and regula¬ 
tions. Because of its industrial implications the edict was important 
and will be considered in detail in another chapter. 

Some of Colbert’s financial measures produced unhappy results. An 
edict of 1673 established a stamped-paper tax. A wide variety of legal 
and other documents were henceforth to be valid only if written on 
stamped paper, which was to be sold at fixed prices. The farm of this 
tax was let out for 3,000,000 in 1674. But the outcry against it was 
terrific, and it soon had to be drastically modified. At the same time 
a tax in the form of a fee for the inspection and marking of tin and 
pewterware was instituted. As the common people cooked in and ate 
off such ware almost exclusively, the opposition was immediate. Taken 
in conjunction, the stamped-paper and tinware taxes, together with the 
tobacco monopoly, led to resistance that at times assumed the propor¬ 
tions of a revolt. At Bordeaux the people of the lower classes rose, 
when an attempt was made to collect the tinware fee in 1675. ^ 

time in March the city was in the hands of the mob. The people were 
pacified at first by concessions and promises, but it was not until No¬ 
vember that troops could be sent there in sufficient numbers to crush 
the rising, by executions and the presence of soldiers. In the same year 
and for similar reasons, a revolt flared up in Brittany and had to be 
suppressed by troops, and parallel outbreaks occurred in other parts of 
the country.*^- 

Still another expedient to which Colbert was forced was that of alter¬ 
ing the currency. It was with reference to this and the ’’revision” of the 
re;^/es that an eighteenth-century writer remarked that Colbert had 
begun his regime with bankruptcy and ended it by counterfeiting. But 
the terms are a little harsh. During his years of office Colbert vacillated, 

“ Boissonnade, Colbert, pp. 86-91. 

“Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part I), 350 ff.; VII (Part II), 376ff. 
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as regarded the coinage of money, between the system of farming the 
privilege to entrepreneurs and that of having the state coin its own 
money. Both had obvious advantages, the former of simplicity and 
immediate returns, the latter of a greater ultimate return if properly 
managed. In 1662 Colbert farmed the privilege of coining money to a 
bourgeois of Paris for 200,000 livres. In 1666 he reverted to the system 
of direct state coinage. In 1674 he went back to farming the privilege, 
but for three years only. 

It was the contract of 1674 that eventually gave rise to so much scandal. 
A syndicate of capitalists bought the coinage rights for 630,000 livres. 
Quieting by^i^ifts Colbert’s nephew, Desmarets, and Colbert’s agent, 
Bellinzani, they struck off 26,000,000 ^‘Sous pieces, an amount far in 
excess of that permitted by their contract, and in excess of the number 
needed to replace thC current ysous pieces. In addition they reduced 
the proper fineness of the coins by a twelfth. Their profits were both 
illicit and enormous. But Colbert ignored the situation, because of the 
need for funds and because of the fact that in addition to paying a 
large sum for their contract, the syndicate assisted him in certain finan¬ 
cial operations such as paying off rentes. But the public was not so 
tolerant. The new coins depreciated in value and the outcry became such 
that the contract with the syndicate had to be abrogated. After Colbert’s 
death the syndicate was forced to disgorge a million livres^ Bellinzani 
was put in jail, and both he and Desmarets were fined. 

In other matters pertaining to the coinage Colbert’s record was less 
questionable. He suppressed counterfeiting, ended the coinage of feudal 
moneys, increased the supply of bullion for the mints, and improved 
the design of the coins. More important, perhaps, was his fixing of the 
ratio of gold to silver at fifteen and a half to one. In 1679 abolished 
the fees of brassage and seigneurage for the coining of money. There¬ 
after a man could take bullion to the mint and receive an equal weight 
in coin.^^ 

Closely related to Colbert’s other financial policies was his reorgani¬ 
zation of the royal domain. In the era of Mazarin and Fouquet, land, 
rights, and income had been alienated recklessly. Usurpations had been 
common and the whole domain had fallen into incredible disorder. In 
1661 the king’s net income from the domain was only about 80,000 

“Lavisse, Histoire de Prance, VII (Part II), 378; Boissonnade, Colbert, pp. 74-78; 
Joubleau, Ptudes sur Colbert, I, 205>-ii. 
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livres. With characteristic energy Colbert went to work to set the do¬ 
main in order. He bought back alienated rights and properties. He 
ousted usurpers. He reformed the administration. He was not able 
completely to carry through his reforms, and during the Dutch w^ar 
he had to resort to new alienations. But in 1682 the domain was bring¬ 
ing in 5,540,000 livres. 

In connection with his reorganization of the domain, Colbert under¬ 
took a complete reform of the administration of the royal forest. Spar¬ 
ing no officials, meting out exemplary punishments, cutting through a 
mass of private rights and traditional perquisites, Colbert raised the 
income from the sale of the wood of the royal forests from 168,788 
livres in 1661 to 1,028,766 livres in 1683. The difficulties were ex¬ 
treme, and at his death Colbert did not even have a complete list of the 
royal forests. But his success was noteworthy. Nor was it merely a 
matter of livres and sous, for in 1669 Colbert caused to be issued his 
magnificent Ordinance on Waters and Forests. By this piece of legisla¬ 
tion he reformed the administration of the streams and forests, both 
royal and private, and sought with remarkable foresight to assure France 
a permanent supply of wood adequate for domestic and naval uses. It 
was a conservation measure as much as an administrative one, and pro¬ 
visions were even included to preserve the fresh-water fish of the coun¬ 
try. So successful was the ordinance that the system it set up survived 
with little change well into the nineteenth century.*^^ 

All through Colbert’s financial measures ran a keynote of economy. 
He was willing to spend lavishly for a worthy end, but he wished to 
see that the state got its money’s worth for all its expenditures. Waste 
pained him. Economy delighted him. He knew how hard it was to raise 
adequate funds, how necessary was money for the glory of the king 
and the strength of the state. He could prepare an elaborate argument 
to show the king that it would be more desirable to finish the Louvre 
than to build Versailles. But the underlying motive with Colbert was 
that the Louvre would cost less. Again and again he pleaded with Louis 
to reduce the expenditures, but the king was seldom inclined to grow 
enthusiastic over economies. A letter of Colbert to Louis in 1680 con¬ 
tained what was almost a cry of anguish. 'Tn regard to expenditures,” 

“Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part I), 186-88; Isambert, Recueil general des 
anciennes lots frangatses, XVIII, 219-319; Joubleau, Etudes sur Colbert, I, 100-4; 
II» 33“40- It is worth noting that the ordinance restricted drastically the right of an 
individual to cut his own forests. 
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he wrote, “although they are in no way my concern, I beg Your Majesty 
to permit me only to say to him, that in war and in peace he has never 
consulted the amount of money available, in determining his expendi¬ 
tures, a thing which is so extraordinary that assuredly there is no prece¬ 
dent for it."®® 

It was not, perhaps, so much the extravagance of the king, as his 
wars that led to the financial difficulties which harassed Colbert in his 
later years. Colbert had paid for the War of Devolution without much 
difficulty, and there was even a small surplus in 1669. Had the Dutch 
war been as short, all might have been well, but it dragged on for seven 
years and led to enormous expenditures which neither Colbert nor the 
king had anticipated. It halted most of Colbert’s financial reforms. It 
forced him to ado^t devices which he had striven to abolish and to 
invent new ones which were as bad. It unbalanced the budget and in¬ 
creased the debt. It impaired the prosperity of the country. It weakened 
the credit of the state and raised the interest rates it had to pay. In 
1680, the year after the end of the war, the deficit was over 30,000,000 
livres and three years later Colbert was still struggling desperately to 
balance income and expenses.®^ 

Law .—^Though Colbert spent less time on matters of law and admin¬ 
istration than he did on finances, his work in that field was of the 
utmost importance. In law especially the great series of ordinances in¬ 
spired by him were almost epoch-making. In 1665 Colbert organized 
a Council of Justice to investigate the legal situation and formulate 
reforms. It was composed of mattres des requites, lawyers, and con- 
seillers d'etat. Not a single member of parlement sat in it, for Colbert 
ignored the claims of that body, and was determined that the changes 
should be carried through directly under the royal authority. Later, the 
king, less arbitrary than Colbert, allowed the work of the Council of 
Justice to be reviewed by a commission on which there were also mem¬ 
bers of parlement. 

The Civil Ordinance was issued in 1667. was a code of civil pro¬ 
cedure which ordered, simplified, unified, and regularized, to a degree, 
the disparate practices of the various courts. Later it served as one of 
the sources of the Code Napol&)n. Two years thereafter came the Crim¬ 
inal Ordinance, to do much the same thing for criminal procedure. The 

“Colbert, Lettres, IP, cclvi; Lavisse, Histoire de Prance, VII (Part II), 376-77. 
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use of torture was preserved and the ordinance gave the accused few of 
the advantages so dear to English tradition. Its influence in criminal 
procedure in France can still be traced. It cannot be contended that these 
ordinances brought legislative unity out of the vast disorder of written 
and customary, royal and local law, but they were a long step in that 
direction. 

Other ordinances in special fields were prepared by other groups of 
experts. The Ordinance of Waters and Forests (1669) has already been 
mentioned. In 1673, after searching investigations in which Jacques 
Savary played a leading role, the Ordinance of Commerce was issued. 
It regularized commercial practice and law, and by its provisions tended 
to standardize contracts, accounts, partnerships, companies, and so forth. 
Eight years later the Ordinance of the Marine did a similar service for 
admiralty law and procedure. It was based on careful investigation and 
made provision for the duties of officials, of ships’ officers, and of mer¬ 
chants trading by sea. It regulated the use of harbors and coasts and 
regularized maritime contracts. The Code Noir, issued in 1685 
prepared under Colbert, was based on the recommendations of officials 
in the French West Indies. It sought to fix the civil and criminal status 
of slaves, to assure their religious and to some extent their bodily 
welfare, and to establish the legal rights and duties of both master and 
slave. It took away the right of a master to kill his slave, and gave to 
the intendants in the islands the right to protect slaves from their 
owners.®^ 

In the codes of Colbert there was a strong tendency toward increased 
uniformity and enlarged powers for the central government. In the 
field of general administration a similar trend was notable. Colbert 
sought ever to strengthen the central government and to create unity 
and order. The power of the governors and of the Assembly of the 
Clergy was reduced. By firmness and by a judicious distribution of 
favors, the ancient prerogatives of the parlements were limited, and 
Colbert was delighted to see the humiliation of the legal folk for whom 
he had an intense dislike. In similar fashion the rights of the munici¬ 
palities and of the provincial estates were gradually circumscribed. On 
the other hand the powers and influence of the intendants, and other 
bourgeois officials dependent directly on the king, were gradually 
strengthened. 

Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part i), 289-96. 
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In all this it was the policy of Louis himself that was being carried 
out. But Colbert lent to it his enthusiastic cooperation. For bribing the 
members of the provincial estates, for bullying a court, or for suppress¬ 
ing the privileges of a municipality, there was no one more efficient 
than Colbert. He delighted in this work, for to him localism, ancient 
rights, feudal jurisdictions, and the clannish jealousy of the legal fra¬ 
ternity were all influences which hampered the development of national 
policy and limited the authority of the king.'^® 

Arts and sciences ,—In quite a different sphere Colbert worked for 
similar objaitives. He sought, by unifying and ordering the arts, to 
glorify the king and the monarchy. To him must be attributed a share 
in the creation of the grand style that was to signalize the reign of 
Louis XIV. By his Itppointment on January i, 1664, to the office of 
Superintendent of Buildings, Colbert had direct charge of most of the 
royal edifices, building projects, artistic enterprises, and in fact of most 
of the artistic life of the nation in so far as the royal authority impinged 
upon it. Aided by the author, Charles Perrault, the painter, Charles 
Lebrun, the architects, Louis Le Vau, Claude Perrault, Liberal Bruant, 
and Jules Hardouin Mansart, the designer of gardens, Andre Le Notre, 
and a score of others Colbert gave the artistic life of the nation a stim¬ 
ulus that was to raise it to great heights and to give the age one of its 
chief claims to the title of the grand sihle. 

The tale of the work of construction and reconstruction under Col¬ 
bert is a roll call of many of the most famous buildings of France. The 
Louvre and the Tuileries were continued, the Palais-Royal and the 
Chateau de Madrid were made over, the Invalides was built, the Val- 
de-Grace finished, the Observatoire constructed, and the Arcs-de-Tri- 
omphe of the Porte Saint-Denis, the Porte Saint-Martin, and the Porte 
Saint-Antoine erected. But of all the work the most important was that 
on the royal chateaux. Some idea of its extent may be gained in mone¬ 
tary terms. A million livres were spent on Fontainebleau, 900,000 on 
Vincennes, 5,500,000 on Saint-Germain, nearly 1,000,000 on Cham- 
bord, and lesser amounts on Compiegne, Blois, and Monceau. 

Above all, there was Versailles. Colbert would have preferred to see 
the Louvre finished. He shuddered at the sums that were poured out 
on the chateau, the fountains, the gardens, the canal. But he superin- 

'*Lavisse, Hhtoire de France VII (Part i), 274 ff.; Colbert, Lettres, passim, all 
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tended the work, on which between 30,000,000 and 50,000,000 livres 
were expended. In comparison to this, 7,000,000 spent on Marly and 
its machine, the 3,000,000 lavished that Madame de Montespan might 
have Clagny, or the other 3,000,000 spent on the Trianons pale into 
insignificance. Under Colbert some 80,000,000 livres were put into 
royal edifices of one sort or another. Colbert frequently ground his teeth 
as he bowed to the king’s will and saw often more than 4 percent of 
the total budget going into buildings. But he helped to endow France 
with some of its greatest architectural triumphs, to which the world 
still pays homage. And he was not unaware that by providing a sumptu¬ 
ous and unrivaled setting, he was enhancing the glory and the prestige 
of the roi soleil and of the French monarchy. Nor was he unaware that 
such extensive construction under royal auspices was bound greatly to 
stimulate all the industries which provided building materials, furni¬ 
ture, or decoration for the new edifices.*"^^ 

The influence of Colbert on the other arts was just as clear. He 
wished to mobilize the artistic life of the nation and press it into the 
service of the state. Organized into academies, supported by pensions, 
working on government projects, the painters, sculptors, architects, and 
writers were to add luster to the reign and render its glories immortal. 
The Academie jrangaise, created by Richelieu, was still a semiprivate 
group in 1661, under the patronage of Chancellor Seguier. It was 
working listlessly on its dictionary, and it wielded but little influence. 
When Seguier died, in 1671, Colbert took the Academy in hand, gave it 
the king for a patron, lodged it in the Louvre, provided it with pens, 
paper, ink, heat, light, and, it is said, a clock, and told it to finish its 
dictionary, that the language might be purified and made uniform. In 
1667 Colbert had already been received into the Academy, in recog¬ 
nition of his services to letters. 

The Academy of Painting and Sculpture had been born in 1648 out 

See especially Boissonnade, Colbert, pp. 57 ff.; and also Lavisse, Histoire de France, 
VII (Part II), 138 ff.; Colbert, Lettres, Vol. V; and Guiffrey, Comptes des batiments 
du rot sou^ le regne de Louts XIV, especially Vol. I. It is interesting to note that Col¬ 
bert seemed always anxious to give aid in cases where workmen were injured or killed 
in the construction of royal buildings. A few examples will serve. On Feb. 24, 1670, 
he gave 80 livres to the widow of a man who had been killed working on the Louvre, 
and 25 livres to a man who had been injured. On March 9, 1670, he gave 100 livres 
to a journeyman carpenter who had been injured while working on the Chateau of 
St. Germain. On March 20, 1670, he gave 60 livres to a man injured while working on 
the Louvre. See Germain Martin, La Grande Industrie sous le regne de Louis XIV, 
P- 93. 
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of the struggles between the painters of the ancient guild of St. Luke 
and the painters lodged in the Louvre or attached to the crown. Patron¬ 
ized by Mazarin, given a monopoly of the right to teach art, the king’s 
painters had been formed into the Academy. After the death of Maza¬ 
rin, Seguier had become their patron too, but almost immediately Col¬ 
bert had become assistant patron. He reenforced their monopoly of 
teaching, lodged them in the Louvre, gave them Le Brun as director, 
and imposed on them severe regulations so that they might work in 
an orderly and proper manner and be ever ready to serve the king. 

The Academy of Architecture was Colbert’s own creation. Limited 
to ten memSers nominated by the king, it was founded in 1671. Its 
function was to teach students, to act as a sort of advisory council for 
the royal projects, ajjd to inculcate the proper principles of its art. In 
architecture, as in painting and sculpture, the proper principles were 
those which had come down from Greece and Rome via the Italian 
Renaissance. For study, therefore, Rome was the proper place. In 1666 
the Academy of Rome was formed, to receive annually twelve French 
students who were to be selected as worthy to complete their studies at 
Rome, whence they would return to work in France. Six were to be 
painters, four, sculptors, and two, architects. They were to be gov¬ 
erned by a director who was to report monthly to Colbert, and their 
life and their work were to be carefully regulated. A prize was awarded 
annually to the most faithful student. In 1676 Colbert attached the 
Academy of Rome to the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and thus 
Le Brun became director of both. 

Jean Batiste Lulli, a musician and composer of Italian origin, was 
the Le Brun of music. In 1659 ^bbe Perrin had produced the first 
French opera. Its success sounded the knell of the older French forms 
like the ballet, and marked the triumph of the Italian form, the opera. 
In 1661 Perrin dedicated one of his works to Colbert, and eight years 
later, through Colbert, he was able to secure a monopoly of the right 
to present musical performances. Because of bad management, his ven¬ 
ture was a financial failure, and while he was in a debtor’s prison in 
1672, Lulli, with the aid of Colbert, arranged to buy the privilege, and 
to have it confirmed. He was given the right to form the Royal Acad¬ 
emy of Music at Paris, and his permission was thereafter necessary for 
any musical presentation employing more than two instruments. Aided 
by the state and supported by Colbert, Lulli enforced his monopoly and 
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fixed the Italian opera upon France as the dominant form of musical 
entertainment. 

In a somewhat similar fashion, a theater monopoly was created. 
There had existed a number of theatrical troupes, some of them enjoy¬ 
ing aid from the state in the form of rent-free theaters and subventions. 
In 1673 a royal declaration united the troupes of the Marais and of 
the Palais-Royal (Moliere’s company). Over the united groups Colbert 
exercised control, and to them he added in 1680 the troupe of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. Once united thus in the Comedie frangaise, they 
were given a monoply of dramatic presentations in Paris, subjected to 
state control, and aided by state funds. 

Even in the provinces similar academies and monopolies were 
formed. Encouraged by Colbert, and securing through him royal back¬ 
ing, local societies in various towns formed Academies of Sciences, of 
Belles-Lettres, of Fine Arts. By such means Colbert was able to impose 
upon the artistic life of France a degree of control, a uniformity of 
ideology, a unanimity of purpose that has seldom been equaled. That 
such regimentation did not stifle the arts is clear, for in almost every 
field it was the golden age of French culture. It could easily be argued, 
however, that the golden age sprang from deep-rooted social and na¬ 
tional sources, and that Colbert’s regulation was really a superstructure 
which did little to alter the nature of the artistic achievement of the age. 

But Colbert did more than regulate. With royal funds he subsidized 
the art life of the realm. Pensions, salaries, lucrative appointments, 
orders for work were bestowed upon great artists, mediocre artists, and 
minor artists. Nor was Colbert’s bounty limited to Frenchmen, for he 
imported foreign talent and even subsidized foreigners who remained 
at home. Abroad, as well as in France, might art glorify the grand 
monarque. French artists were supported in a variety of ways. Some 
were given fiscal, military, or economic exemptions, or protected from 
their creditors. Others, like Bruant, Mansart, Le Brun and Le Notre, 
were ennobled. Some were given offices, or admitted to the Academies. 
Others were made valets de chambre or artists of the king. Many re¬ 
ceived free lodgings. Dozens and dozens were given pensions, varying 
from trifling amounts to handsome sums. Bernini received 12,000 
livres; Nanteuil, 1,500; Le Brun, 4,000; Van Der Meulen, 6,000; 
Sanson, 2,000; Girardon, 150 to 200, and so forth. Even more lucrative 
was work for the king. Mignard received 58,000 livres for his labors 
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at the Val-de Grace and at the Louvre. Coypel received 13,000 livres; 
Champagne was given more than 10,000 livres for work in 1667. Gir- 
ardon received about 14,000 livres for seventeen busts. Gauthier got 
6,000 livres for painting the rooms of Mile de la Valliere. Hardly an 
artist of any worth failed to share in some way in the royal bounty. 

As foreign artists were summoned to France to the service of the 
king, so art objects of all sorts were imported to make France a treasure 
house of beauty. Colbert’s motto was, ”We should seek to have in 
France everything beautiful that there is in Italy.” At his behest Italy 
was ransacked for its art works. Hundreds of originals were brought to 
France and hundreds of others were reproduced. The students at the 
Academy of Rome were put to copying famous paintings and when 
they wearied of their^work, Colbert urged them on to greater efforts 
and to greater exactitude. 

As it was with art, so it was with letters and the intellectual life of 
the nation. Colbert supported and pensioned writers and scientists of 
every stamp. Poets, dramatists, historians, mathematicians, essayists, 
panegyrists, philosophers, and physicians could all thank Colbert for 
some monetary or other reward. In the field of drama, for instance, 
Corneille drew a pension of 2,000 livres, Moliere one of 1,000 livres, 
and Racine one of 600. To Colbert, Racine dedicated his play Berenice 
in 1670. In the intellectual sphere Colbert was as ready as in art to 
secure the services of foreigners, and thus it was that the chief scientific 
figures of the period in France were the Dutchman, Huygens, and the 
Italian, Cassini. In an obvious sort of way, these pensions were useful, 
as is shown by the case of a German named Wasengeil. Colbert granted 
him a pension and sent him to Spain to observe the country. Before 
long Colbert received word that Wasengeil was going about Spain dili¬ 
gently lauding the generosity of Louis. But in a deeper fashion they 
were valuable, for they helped to make France the intellectual center 
of Europe, though the pensions to foreigners seem to have ceased 
after 1672. 

In the intellectual realm Colbert turned again to the idea of Acad¬ 
emies. Out of a private group he formed, in 1666, the Academy of 
Sciences. At first it numbered fifteen members, of whom the most dis¬ 
tinguished was Huygens, and met in Colbert’s own library. Later it 
met in the Royal Library on the rue Vivienne and devoted itself to 
experimental work and the encouragement of geometry, astronomy, 
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physics, chemistry, mechanics, and anatomy. In a similar way Colbert 
formed, in 1666, the Academy of Inscriptions and Belle-Lettres. It too 
met at first in Colbert’s library. Its chief v/ork, in the beginning, was 
the elaboration of mottoes and phrases to be used on the medals, 
plaques, and statues by which every event of Louis’ reign was com¬ 
memorated. To it was due the much-used motto descriptive of Louis, 
^^Nec pluribus impar/^ which, though meant to be strictly laudatory, 
has an ambiguous flavor. 

As with objects of art, so it was with things of intellectual interest. 
Colbert collected them all over Europe. France was ransacked for an¬ 
cient charters, old manuscripts, musty documents. Italy was scoured, and 
the search was extended even to the Levant. Monasteries were given 
the opportunity of selling their libraries to Colbert. Intendants sent him 
lists of books in the possession of some abbey or church and asked 
him to check what he wanted. If the churchmen were reluctant to part 
with their treasures, pressure was brought to bear. Many of the works 
and manuscripts thus secured went into Colbert’s private library, but 
there they were made available to men of learning. Colbert was espe¬ 
cially interested in history, for he felt that from it could be drawn 
useful precedents and pertinent lessons. Then too it was the historians 
who must record the glories of the reign of Louis XIV. He encouraged 
his librarian, Baluze, to publish the laws of the Frankish kings. He 
stimulated La Thaumassiere to undertake a history of Berry. He influ¬ 
enced young men to take up historical work. He pensioned historians, 
such as M&eray. The case of Mezeray is instructive. In one of his 
works there appeared certain passages which were displeasing to Col¬ 
bert. He ordered Mezeray’s pension reduced. In dismay, the historian 
wrote and promised to see that the offending passages were amended 
in the second edition. The changes made were not, however, sufficient 
for Colbert, and M&eray’s pension was stopped altogether. 

Colbert did not ignore other studies. He supported the Journal des 
savantsy founded in 1665 to make known the latest scientific discoveries. 
He endowed the Observatoire with the best astronomical instruments 
of the day. He encouraged Denis Papin, who was experimenting with 
the power of steam. He helped make the Jardin du Roi a center for 
botanical study. He inaugurated a survey of the fishes of the Norman 
and Breton coasts. France did not produce many distinguished scientists 
during the period, and the dominance of the Academy of Sciences and 
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of Colbert’s spirit of regulation may have been one of the causes. Yet 
it must be pointed out that Colbert was aiding science at every turn, 
according to his lights. On the whole, Colbert succeeded in his endeavor 
to regulate, to stimulate, and to unify the artistic and intellectual life 
of the nation, that it might add lustre to the reign of Louis XIV. This 
was his object: that he attained it as fully as he did is a tribute to his 
labors and to his genius.®® 

Colbert*s aides .—With a range of activity that almost coincided with 
that of the government, despite his incredible ability to work hard 
Colbert needed assistance of the most varied sort. In fact his successes 
were most ndfSble in those cases in which he was able to find suitable 
collaborators, and his failures were often due to his inability to secure 
proper assistants. It has already been pointed out that in working on 
the codes Colbert called in expert aid in each case, and that in the field 
of art Colbert depended on such aides as Perrault and Le Brun. But in 
every field the same thing was true. Colbert sought to build up a corps 
of people ready and able to help. At one time or another he used per¬ 
sons from every walk of life: archbishops and artisans, society ladies 
and merchants, judges and grafters, nobles and minor officials. He was 
ready to call on anybody to aid him in a given project. If the assistant 
proved useful, he would be employed again and again. If Colbert could 
have found a hundred men like himself, he would have changed the 
history of Europe and molded France like a piece of clay. As it was, 
he had to depend frequently on inefficient, half-hearted, and even dis¬ 
loyal assistants, and he had to keep using them, even when he knew 
them ineffective, for lack of someone better to put in their places. 

Around his person Colbert had a number of secretaries. Some of 
them were mere copyists, whose duty was to decipher Colbert’s minute 
and illegible script and to turn out clear copies to be kept as records 
or sent to correspondents. Some of the others seem to have been given 
a good deal of leeway in filling in Colbert’s rough drafts and making 
out of them finished letters. But it must be remembered that by and 
large Colbert attended to most of his correspondence personally. 

The most important group of men who worked for and with Colbert 
were the intendants. Created under Richelieu, the office of intendant 
grew in significance during the century. Colbert tried to make the in- 
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tendants his thirty alter egos, through whom he might rule France. 
He pushed them into every field of administration, upheld them against 
other authorities, worked them hard, criticized them severely, and 
lauded their successes generously. Some of them, like Daguesseau at 
Bordeaux, Basville at Poitiers, Bouchu at Dijon, Portia at Riom, Le 
Blanc at Rouen, Pellot at Montauban and then at Bordeaux, or Cham- 
illart at Caen rose to his demands and proved themselves invaluable. 
Others, like Barentin or Voisin de la Noiraye, were of less assistance. 
But, all in all, it was upon the intendants that Colbert depended pri¬ 
marily for carrying out many of his projects.®^ 

Among the most interesting of Colbert’s aides was his eldest son, 
Jean-Baptiste Colbert, marquis de Seignelay (1651-90). Born while 
his father was still Mazarin’s agent, Seignelay was but ten years old 
when his father came to power. From that time on Colbert sought to 
train up his son to be his successor in office. He took special pains with 
Seignelay’s education, and in March, 1672, Colbert secured for his son 
the right of succession to his post of Secretary of State in charge of the 
Marine. Thereafter Seignelay labored with his father on naval affairs 
and gradually took over a good portion of the work. In 1675 Seignelay 
made a brilliant marriage and congratulations poured in upon him and 
his father. After the death of his first wife, he married again and fur¬ 
ther increased his fortune. 

Among the documents left by Colbert are the '‘instructions” he drew 
up for Seignelay in the years following 1671. Part of Seignelay’s train¬ 
ing for his work consisted in being sent on expeditions to Rochefort, 
and to Holland, England, and Italy. He was to observe particularly 
everything connected with maritime affairs and the economic life of the 
people. In regard to these journeys Colbert drew up long memoires 
and lists of directions, and Seignelay in turn had to write up in minute 
detail what he intended to do and what he had done. For the Italian 
trips Colbert instructed his son to study in each city its situation, its 
strength, its population, the surrounding country, its form of govern¬ 
ment, its noble and important families, its officers of state and their 
functions, its laws and customs, its military and naval power, its public 
buildings, its ports and harbor works, and so on. For Genoa, Colbert 
declared, ‘‘All this knowledge may be gained in two or three days’ 
time at the most.” He allowed Seignelay but two days in Florence, a 
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week in Rome, three or four days in Naples, and so on. In other 
’’instructions,” Colbert embodied paternal counsels on a wide variety 
of subjects. In one he told Seignelay that the most important thing for 
an ’’honorable man is always to do his duty well toward God.” In 
others he gave advice on how to behave in the presence of the great, 
or how to inspect a naval arsenal. On one occasion he gave a bit of 
counsel that may have had a touch of wistfulness in it, for he urged 
Seignelay ”to strive to make himself liked in every place . . . and 
by all persons ... be they his superiors, his equals, or his inferiors.” 

Colbert had hoped to have Seignelay succeed to the bulk of his 
offices. He ur^ed him, for instance, to visit the Academy of Rome and 
to study the architecture of that city so as to fit himself to become Super¬ 
intendent of Buildings. But on Colbert’s death, Seignelay was allowed 
to take over only the navy post, for which he had been especially 
trained. To Colbert’s old enemy, Louvois, went the office of Superin¬ 
tendent of Buildings. This may have been due to defects in Seignelay’s 
character, for Madame de Maintenon wrote of him 

His pleasures always came before his duties. He has so greatly exaggerated 
the abilities and services of his father that he has convinced everyone that he 
is neither worthy nor capable of succeeding him. 

Another contemporary described him as ”a young man, witty, active, 
ambitious, magnificently haughty, of noble spirit, but too much given 
to his pleasures.” 

None the less, as the minister responsible for the navy Seignelay 
acquitted himself well. He was in charge of the expedition that bom¬ 
barded Genoa in 1684 and humbled the sea power of that city. In the 
years after his father’s death he worked ardently to keep up the navy, 
and it was due to his labors that in 1690 the French fleet was able, at 
Beachy Head, to defeat the combined English and Dutch fleets. This 
was, perhaps, the high watermark for all time of French sea power. 
He won his w'ay, too, into royal favor and even entertained the king 
and Mme de Maintenon at the ChMeau of Sceaux, which he had inher¬ 
ited. But he died in 1690, at the age of thirty-nine. Had he lived to 
carry on Colbert’s naval tradition, the succeeding wars might well have 
been different, for Clement insists that he was a great man in his own 
right and no mere reflection of a distinguished father.^*^ 
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Another important figure among those who worked with Colbert was 
Francois (or Francesco) Bellinzani. Born in 1619, in Mantua, he came 
to France in 1643 and was soon in the service of the Duke of Mantua, 
who was also due de Nevers. As secretary and auditor-general to this 
duke, he was put in charge of the affairs of various French estates. 
In 1655 he became the Duke of Mantua’s resident at the court of 
France. In the same year the duke came to Paris, and Bellinzani with 
Colbert helped, on behalf of Mazarin, to prepare for his reception. 
After a treaty of alliance was negotiated between France and Mantua, 
Bellinzani was rewarded for his services by the title of conseiller du roi. 
From the Duke of Mantua Mazarin purchased the duchy of Mayenne 
in 1657, and the duchy of Nevers in 1659. In these dealings Bellinzani 
was again thrown in contact with Colbert, and while they were in 
progress he became a naturalized French citizen. Colbert and Bellinzani 
worked together on the purchase of Casal for the French king, and 
Colbert’s esteem for the Italian must have risen, for he secured for him 
the post of intendant to the due de Mazarin, nephew-in-law and heir of 
the cardinal. Bellinzani played a leading role in the negotiations for the 
payment for the duchy of Nevers, and by bringing them to a successful 
conclusion again demonstrated his ability and his dexterity in handling 
people and business matters. 

In the years following, Bellinzani worked for the due de Mazarin, but 
was in close touch with Colbert. In 1661 he seems to have carried on 
some negotiations for Colbert, whom he also kept informed as to the 
duke’s health and affairs. In 1664 Bellinzani was working for Colbert, 
and was also acting as intermediary between the due de Mazarin and 
Colbert on the negotiations for the cession of the duke’s rights in Mad¬ 
agascar to the East India Company. The tone of his letters leaves little 
doubt that he felt that his primary loyalty was to Colbert. In the same 
year Colbert gave Bellinzani the task of organizing the Council of Com¬ 
merce, and made him a director of the East India Company. 

From this time on Colbert made increasing use of this Italian, whose 
training in affairs had been not dissimilar to his own. Sometimes Bellin¬ 
zani did personal jobs for Colbert, such as buying a piece of land or 
introducing flax and hemp culture at Seignelay. Sometimes he was 
entrusted with minor official tasks, such as soothing a lady of quality 
from whom a piece of illegal lace had been seized; testing naval stores 
at La Rochelle; settling a guild dispute at Amiens; investigating the 
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sale of illegal stockings in Paris; or doing research on weights and 
measures. But more and more he was entrusted with important duties. 
In 1669 made inspector-general of manufactures, and in the 

following years he conducted, for Colbert, searching investigations into 
various manufacturing establishments. He gave advice on the silk-stock¬ 
ing regulation issued by Colbert; played an important role in com¬ 
mercial affairs as director of the Levant Company, the Company of the 
North, and the Chambre des assurances; helped to revivify the herring 
fisheries of the channel ports; enrolled sailors for the West India Com¬ 
pany; bough^tores for the navy (he bought the hemp from Colbert’s 
estate of Seignelay); and played a part in the recoinage deal of 1674. 
A royal order to repay Bellinzani 3,312 Uvres, 5 sous, 6 deniers which 
he had spent in the rqyal service gives an idea of his varied duties. It is 
dated March 19, 1675. Of the sum, 600 livres had been spent for the 
entertainment of the son of '"the Negro ambassador who came to 
France,” 450 livres had been paid to sieur Grandville as a “gratifica¬ 
tion”; 100 livres had been given to the workers of a manufacture of 
serges; 150 livres had been expended on rent for a cloth manufacture 
at La Ferte; 600 livres had been paid for twelve tons of goods sent to 
the royal troops in Cayenne; and 1,412 livres, 5 sous, 6 deniers had 
been expended on hemp for the naval storehouse at Havre. 

In this work for Colbert and for the state, Bellinzani became rich 
legitimately from the gifts and salaries he received. He was ennobled. 
He bought the hotel de Gesvres on the rue des Petits-Champs and the 
estate of Sompny. His wife became notorious for her lavish display. 
But he was greedy and his avarice led him into less worthy ways. He 
was willing to be bribed to use his influence with Colbert. He accepted 
money, for instance, from the sugar refiners of Bordeaux, La Rochelle, 
and Rouen to get Colbert to raise the sugar duties levied at Nantes. 
But the affair that got him into trouble was that of the recoinage. Set 
to watch the matter by Colbert, he accepted a pension of 40,000 livres 
a year to wink at the illegal practices of the entrepreneurs. During 
Colbert’s life nothing was done about the matter, possibly because Bel¬ 
linzani claimed to have shared the bribe with Desmarets, nephew of 
the minister and future Contrdleur-general des finances, but more prob¬ 
ably because he was so valuable an aide that Colbert felt he must over¬ 
look a little graft in connection with the tobacco tax, the insurance 
company, the Levant trade, the sugar duties, and even the recoinage 
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deal. It is, of course, also quite likely that Colbert was not fully in¬ 
formed as to Bellinzani’s peculations. 

At any rate Bellinzani remained prosperous until Colbert’s death on 
September 6, 1683. But eleven weeks later he was arrested for his 
connection with the recoinage scandal. He frankly confessed many of 
his sins, but insisted that he had shared the proceeds with others and 
had returned a large part of the money given him. He died in prison 
at Vincennes, on May ii, 1684. It was perhaps well for him that he 
died, since he and his wife had been accused of a variety of additional 
crimes, some of them more or less fantastic. Heavy fines were levied 
against the estate that he left.®^ 

Bellinzani was only the most prominent of a large group of men 
whom Colbert used in the varied projects in which he was interested. 
There was Camuset, a merchant of Paris, whom Colbert put in charge 
of the effort to establish the manufacture of wool stockings. Camuset 
worked for Colbert nearly twenty years and founded wool-stocking 
manufacturing in a dozen towns. He lived to the end of the century. 
A placet, dating probably from 1698 to 1699, has survived, in which 
he pleaded for some financial aid from the government to relieve his 
poverty and to reward his past services. There were the brothers Daliez 
de la Tour and Daliez de Realville. The former was at work for Colbert 
as early as 1662 and busied himself with grain shipments, shipbuilding, 
iron forges, the manufacture of linen, of munitions and of anchors, 
the Levant trade, and various mining enterprises. The latter was espe¬ 
cially involved in the forges and manufactures of Burgundy and in the 
munition enterprises. There was a metal founder named Besche, whom 
Colbert imported from Sweden to work in his cannon foundries and 
mines. There was Mme de la Petitiere (or de Voullemin), whom Col¬ 
bert placed in charge of the lace manufacture of Auxerre. There was 
Poquelin, merchant of the rue Saint-Denis in Paris, with wide foreign 
connections, who worked on the establishment of mirror-making and 
the regulation of manufactures. There was a rich Protestant merchant, 
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named Amonnet, who built up and supported the manufacture of lace, 
and became an inspector of manufactures. There was a banker named 
Jabach, who worked to revivify the manufacture of tapestries at Aubus- 
son and who became likewise an inspector of manufactures. There was 
a merchant named de Bie, who worked on the lace and silk-stocking 
projects, and was made inspector of manufactures in 1669. 

Then there was Colbert de Terron, cousin of the minister and faithful 
intendant of the marine at Rochefort. There were engineers, such as 
Clerville and La Feuille; tax farmers, such as Froidour; high officials, 
such as La l^jj^nie, lieutenant-general de police of Paris; municipal offi¬ 
cers, such as Ch2itntT, ^prevot des marchands of Lyon; members of 
parlementSy such as Lamoignon in Paris, Besons and d’Oppede in Aix, 
or Pellot in Rouen; ambassadors, such as Pomponne at Amsterdam, or 
Formont at Danzig; governors, such as the grand Conde; churchmen, 
such as Bonzi, bishop of Beziers, or Villeroy, archbishop of Lyon. 
Dozens of men from various lines of business Colbert pressed into 
service, Pecquot, Berryer, Perrot, Bessier, Legras, Billot, Passavent, 
Mar&hal, Desrues, Macaire, Mullard, Richier, Imbert, Batissier, Gre- 
court, Vuillard, Bodin, Biarnois, Le Poupet, Dalbine, Cocaigne, Bour- 
neuf, Baillot, Le Pape, Bergeron, Havart, Albo. The roll is long, but 
there were a host of others. From every walk of life Colbert called men 
to serve the state for a few weeks or for many years. Some did well, 
some ill. In one way or another, they were all bound together by the 
vast plans and the vast projects of Colbert.®^ 

Of all those who gave advice to Colbert, the outstanding was, per¬ 
haps, Jacques Savary (1622-90), author of the business man’s manual, 
Le Parfait Negociant. Born at Doue, in Anjou, of the cadet branch of 
a noble family which had gone into commerce, he was apprenticed to 
a merchant at an early age. He was eventually received into the mercer’s 
guild and did so well in business that he could retire with a considerable 
fortune. Given a post in the administration of the domains by Fouquet, 
he lost it without reimbursement at the disgrace of his patron. Ventures 
in various kinds of manufactures and service as the intendant of the 
Duke of Mantua at Charleville rounded out his early career. When 
preparations were being made for the drafting of the Commercial Code, 
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Savary sent two memoires to Colbert. One was on abuses in business, 
the other a project for the proposed code. So impressed was Colbert 
that he appointed Savary, together with Andre Vieux and Jean Bache- 
lier, to draw up the code. In this work the role of Savary was so im¬ 
portant that the product of their labors is sometimes called the Code 
Savary. In 1675 Savary, encouraged by Colbert and well-prepared by 
his extensive researches in business practices, published Le Parfait 
Negociant. Before his death he had the pleasure of seeing it cited as an 
authority by the courts. After Colbert’s death, Savary did important 
work on the Domaine de ^Occident for the new Contrdleur-general, 
Le Peletier. He died in Paris in 1690, survived by eleven of his seven¬ 
teen children. Of his sons, three (Jacques Savary des Bruslons, Claude 
Savary de Bosson, and Philippe Savary de Gauch) became inspectors 
of manufactures. Savary des Bruslons also worked in the customs at 
Paris and with his brother Louis Philemon was the author of the monu¬ 
mental Dictionnaire du commerce.^^ 

Obstacles and opposition. —Despite the fact that there were hundreds 
of men who worked with Colbert at one time or another, of whom 
many gave him loyal service and valuable co 5 peration, it is not to be 
assumed that Colbert met with willing assistance on every hand. On 
the contrary, his years in office were one long-continued battle against 
stubborn opposition and subtle sabotage, open contravention and covert 
disloyalty. When Colbert had won the king’s approval for some project 
and silenced the objections of the various royal officials, his task had 
just begun. Some knowledge of the kind of obstacles that faced him 
is necessary for an appreciation of his work. 

Most deep-seated of all were the difficulties inherent in the age in 
which he lived. There were few accurate statistics on any subject with 
which Colbert was called on to deal. There was an immense ignorance, 
and a perfect willingness to proceed on partial information, partly be¬ 
cause the facts were so hard to ascertain, partly because under the exist¬ 
ing system some kinds of data were unobtainable. In 1677, after he 
had been involved in French commercial policy for sixteen years, Col¬ 
bert tried to find out if there were French consuls established in Eng- 
land.^® Then again there were the difficulties of communication. It took 
more than three weeks to send a letter to Marseille from Paris and to 
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get a reply. Communication with foreign countries took even longer. 
The delay caused by slowness of the mails afforded an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for the dilatory or the disloyal official to sit tight and do nothing. 
Such a one knew that the chances against anyone’s being sent to check 
up on him were strong. He could return vague promises or make 
optimistic reports and hope nothing would be done about it. Such con¬ 
ditions reenforced the inertia of officialdom and the entrenched con¬ 
servatism of the provinces. They made nation-wide enforcement of new 
policies a superhuman task. They explain why a tax, abolished in 1664 
by Colbert, ^jj^s still being collected in 1758.®^ 

But Colbert knew nothing of rapid communication, and he was ready 
to meet the difficulties natural to the century. What exasperated him 
far more was the di«ect opposition, organized and sporadic, that met 
his efforts on every hand. He disliked lawyers, financiers, rentiers, local 
officials, and self-centered merchants, and they were ever ready to return 
his dislike with filibustering and sabotage. The guilds repeatedly fought 
his plans. Most powerful of all the guild groups were the six corps 
des marc hands of Paris. Again and again they rose up, to object to some 
scheme of Colbert’s. They damned the tobacco monopoly; they pro¬ 
tested the establishment of a new guild; they fought the aid granted 
the Levant Company; they opposed the creation of an import monopoly. 
Nor did the guilds change. As late as 1682, when Colbert had been 
setting up manufactures all over France for two decades, the drapers of 
Louviers were fighting the establishment of a woolen manufacture in 
their town.®® 

More troublesome even than the guilds were the courts. If a person 
affected by some change could throw the matter into court, it was apt 
to be entangled indefinitely in the legal machinery of writs, changes of 
venue, challenges of jurisdiction, appeals, and the like. More directly, 
the courts, through their rights of registration, could hold up legisla¬ 
tion, and by interpretation and amendment could weaken it. In 1666, 
for example, the Cour des aides greatly impaired Colbert’s decree in¬ 
tended to favor early and prolific marriages. Or again a decade later, 
spurred on by the guilds, the Parlement of Paris held up the grant of 
an industrial privilege for a year. When it came to the manufacturing 
regulations, the judges in the lower courts nullified them by levying 

Forbonnais, Recherches . . . sur les finances de Prance, I, 353. 
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nominal fines, and the higher courts like the Parlement of Paris were 
quite ready to interfere and reverse convictions.®® 

Then too in every locality opposition was likely to spring up in any 
quarter. Sometimes it came from the populace, as in Elbeuf when they 
elected the entrepreneurs of a new cloth manufacture to the onerous 
posts of collectors of the taille, or when the same thing was done to a 
new leather manufacturer near Chatellerault, or when the people of 
Bordeaux revolted against the new taxes, or the people of Tours rioted 
against civic improvements. Sometimes it came from the provincial 
estates, as when the Estates of Languedoc sought to oppose the canal 
and the manufacturing establishments that Colbert was proposing, or 
when the Estates of Burgundy opposed the setting up of manufactures 
as 'Very expensive, difficult, and useless.” Sometimes it was the tax 
farmers, as when the customs collectors changed the duties or made 
deals with the business men, or levied illegal taxes. Sometimes it was 
the municipal officials, as in the cases of Auxerre and Alengon, where 
they drove Colbert to desperation by joining with the populace to sab¬ 
otage the new lace manufactures. But whatever the source, the opposi¬ 
tion had the same effect: it hampered Colbert in the execution of his 
plans. Occasionally it thwarted him completely. More often it made 
his success only partial, a half-way improvement instead of a complete 
reform.*^® 

All in all, Colbert was never a popular figure. His power rested on 
the approval of the king, and his very success with Louis made a host 
of officials jealous, while large classes of the population, misunder¬ 
standing his efforts or injured in some fashion by his measures, re¬ 
garded him with a hearty hatred. He had been popular momentarily 
in 1661, but the trial of Fouquet made him many enemies, and his 
financial measures, more. Though he concealed his effective power by 
always playing the role of humble servitor of the king, he was soon 
singled out by a growing body of people as the object of their dislike 

Fofbonnais, Recherches . . . sur Us finances de Prance, I, 393; Colbert, Lettres, 
VI, 43; “Collection Clairambault,” No. 466, fol. 58; Recueil des reglemens generaux 
et particuliers concernant les manufactures et jabriques du royaume, I, 19 ff.; Clement, 
Colbert, pp. 350 ff. 

“Manuscrits frangais,” No. 8761 bis, fols. 34-38; “Manuscrits fran^ais," No. 
21,790, fols. 130-31; Clement, Colbert, pp. 356 ff.; “Collection Clairambault," No. 
463, p. 628; A. Thomas, Une Province sous Louis XIV, pp. 191 ff.; AD XI, No. 53, 
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and detestation. On occasion steps had to be taken to protect him from 
the populace of Paris.^^ 

With Colbert s death, there was an outburst of the pent-up hatred. 
Scurrilous verses, which, through his control of the printing and pub¬ 
lishing trade, he would have suppressed in his lifetime, appeared in 
sheaves. The translations of a few will give the flavor of these attacks: 

Colbert is dead, and that lets you know 
That France is reduced to the lowest state. 

For if anything were still left for him to take. 

This thief would not have died. 

When I saw Colbert stretched out in his bier. 

And solemn services being held over his body, 

All these honors were tortures for me. 

Because I would have liked to see him hanged. 

You have killed him, ignorant doctors, 

This famous minister and great man; 

You think he had a stone in his kidneys: 

He had one in his heart, to the misfortune of France. 

Here lies the father of taxes 
Who thrilled every heart. 

May God give him that repose 
Which he gave us during his life.'^^ 

The king undoubtedly regretted Colbert’s death. He seems to have 
meant what he said when he wrote to Madame Colbert, "I share your 
sorrow, the more, in that I am afflicted by the same event, for if you 
lose a husband who is dear to you, I regret a faithful minister with 
whom I was fully satisfied.” But even Louis, who above all others 
should have appreciated Colbert’s work, probably regretted him more 
as a money-raiser than as a man who had given his life to strengthen 
the monarchy and to rebuild France.’^^ 

Colbert’s memory no longer carried even a modicum of the fear and 
awe which his person and his position had inspired. He was scarce dead 
when a certain Bruant brought suit to recover a house which had been 
confiscated by the crown in 1665 and bought by Colbert in 1678 to 
accommodate his family, '’which increased every day.” Bruant went so 
far as to claim that Colbert had engineered the confiscation because the 

^ Clement, Colbert, pp. 74 ff., xiii. 
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house in question adjoined his own in the rue des Petits-Champs and 
that Colbert had never paid into the treasury the purchase price of 
the dwelling. That such a suit could be brought, especially one like this, 
which was based on a secret contract twenty-four years old, indicates 
a general feeling that the king would not be over-zealous in protecting 
the family of his former minister.'^^ On the other hand, the horde of 
Colbert’s relatives in high positions were unmolested, and still others 
continued to advance in the ranks of the state, the church, or the army. 

Yet Colbert’s work was not without contemporary appreciation. 
Among the reports of the Venetian ambassadors, are to be found glow¬ 
ing accounts of his work: 

He watches over everything which might be advantageous to the king 
and useful to France. . . . 

His purpose is to make the whole country superior to every other in 
wealth, abundant in merchandise, rich in arts, and productive of every sort 
of goods, needing nothing and sending everything to other states. 

He increased the public receipts by more than fifty millions of annual 
revenue, clear and net, and ... he was really the author and the instrument 
of the fortune and glory of Louis XIV, since he procured for him the 
means of attaining such grandeur. 

A French contemporary wrote of Colbert, "Nothing having escaped 
him in this vast project of reform, he gave, as it were, another appear¬ 
ance to the state.’’ Against even the verses of vilification can be set 
such poetical praise as that contained in an anonymous sonnet which 
may be translated thus: 

The fate of France is watched over by Destiny. 

Her happy lot, well founded, is in no danger of reverse. 

Her foreign neighbors find their hands in chains. 

Her abuses are proscribed by a thousand different decrees. 

Already ships in successful trade 

Command the fortune-favored routes of the two seas. 

They voyage to all lands the sun shines on. 

And the ports of the golden coasts are open to them. 

A hundred times France blesses her guardian angels 
Who give salutary advice to her king. 

By whom we are to see all monsters beaten down. 

But whence arises, great Colbert, this happy state 
I have wished to sketch the good fortune of France, 

And my hand in these verses has outlined your virtues.*^® 

'’Collection Clairambault," No. 448, fols. 386-401. Colbert, Lettres, VII, clxx ff. 
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Perhaps a page from Voltaire’s Le Sihle de Louis XIV, written not 
many years after the death of the monarch for whom Colbert labored, 
is the best summary: 

We realize today all that Colbert did for the good of the kingdom, but 
it was not understood at the time: he worked for an ungrateful people. They 
blamed him more at Paris for the suppression of some of the rentes of the 
Hotel de Ville, which had been bought up at a low price after 1656, and 
for the discount to which fell the treasury notes, lavishly issued under the 
preceding ministry, than they gave him credit for the general well-being 
which he produced. There were more bourgeois than there were citizens. 
Few people tlwught about the public good. It is clear how much private in¬ 
terest blinds the eyes, and-^ makes the mind narrow ; I do not mean only the 
interest of a business man, but of a group or of a city. The rude reply of a 
merchant named Hazotj^ who, consulted by this minister, said to him “You 
found the carriage turned over on one side, and you have turned it over 
on to the other" was still quoted complacently in my youth, and this anecdote 
is quoted again in Moreri. It was needful for the philosophic spirit, intro¬ 
duced very late into France, to reform the prejudices of the people before 
complete justice could be rendered to the memory of this great man. He 
had the same minute carefulness as Sully, and much broader views. The 
former knew how to economize, the latter knew how to create great enter¬ 
prises. Sully, after the Peace of Vervins, had no difficulty other than that of 
maintaining a severe and rigid economy, and Colbert had to muster quickly 
immense resources for the war of 1667 and for that of 1672. Henry IV 
seconded the economy of Sully, the munificence of Louis XIV worked 
always against the system of Colbert.'^'^ 

Civil servant and courtier .—Before turning to Colbert’s ideas and 
theories, it is perhaps well to emphasize a point which Voltaire makes 
by implication. Most writers, especially in short treatments of Colbert, 
tend to stress his bourgeois background. They mention the fact that 
his father seems to have been a cloth merchant at Reims. They note 
that Colbert himself probably served some merchant or banker for a 
while. They set forth the mercantile connections of his family. Then 
they leave the impression, either implicitly or explicitly, that Colbert 
himself was a thorough bourgeois and a good representative of the class 
that was rising to dominance in Europe. It is of vital importance to 
understand this matter fully, for most of Colbert’s work impinged 
directly on the bourgeois merchants, financiers, manufacturers, and 
rentiers of France. If he had been dominated by their ideology, it would 

^Voltaire, Le Steele de Louis XIV, new ed., 2 vols. (Paris, 1930), II, 66-67. 
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be a factor that would have to be taken into constant consideration in 
any treatment of his theories or of his labors. 

But such was not the case. His father probably was a cloth merchant. 
His uncles and other relatives were involved in business of one kind 
or another. Colbert himself may have worked in some sort of trade from 
about the age of sixteen or eighteen to about the age of twenty-three. 
Yet all this is not enough to stamp Colbert as a typical bourgeois. He 
sprang from that class, it is true, but his experience was such as to give 
him quite a different outlook and point of view from that of the mer¬ 
chant, the manufacturer, the rentier, or the banker. All his mature life 
was devoted to another kind of work. For eight years he served Le Tel- 
lier, the Minister of War, and the problems with which he had to deal 
were either the personal or the public ones which confronted his patron. 
For ten years he served Mazarin, and Mazarin was not merely a gov¬ 
ernment official, he was, in a certain sense, the government itself. 

Thus when Colbert came to office, he had behind him eighteen years 
in the service of high functionaries of the state. If he had been involved 
in business of one sort or another, it was merely to invest funds, or to 
aid some merchant. He had moved in circles where wealth and honor 
flowed not from the profits of trade, but from governmental manipu¬ 
lations. He had done his work not under a code of business ethics, but 
in a realm where the favor of the highly placed, the merit of successful 
service, and loyalty to a patron played the dominant roles. He had dealt 
not with the problems of the market place and the petty calculations of 
trade, but rather with the sphere of politics, statecraft, intrigue, and 
diplomacy. His rise to power was not based, like that of Savary, on an 
extensive knowledge of business, but rather on his ability to engineer 
the overthrow of another government official, Fouquet. In short, Colbert 
is not to be thought of as a bourgeois in high office, but as a represen¬ 
tative of that age-old class, the courtier, and of that new class that was 
gradually growing up as the duties of the national state multiplied, the 
civil servant. As such, the motives and basic ideas that moved Colbert 
were not even remotely business considerations of any sort. They were 
loyalty to the king and to the monarchy, and a desire to promote the 
good of the nation as a whole. 

Even without further evidence, it would probably be better to con¬ 
sider Colbert as the courtier-civil-servant, rather than the bourgeois in 
office. But from his own pen can be culled any number of statements 
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to show that he regarded the typical bourgeois as a self-centered, nar¬ 
row-minded, unpatriotic, profit-seeking individual, and that he thought 
of himself as a royal servant whose duty it was to further the best 
interests, not of the bourgeoisie as a class, but of the king and of the 
nation as a whole. A few of these quotations will serve to illustrate the 
point. They are all taken from documents written or dictated by Colbert 
himself: 

For a long time I have been convinced that you only have to let the 
merchants know that you want to do something to help them, to have them 
dislike it. ... 

They [the directors of, the West India Company] think only of their 
own interests and not of the general welfare of the state and of the islands. 
But for you [M. de Baa^ Lieutenant-general of the West Indies] and for me, 
who should raise ourselves above private interests to seek the general good, 
with which, in a brief time, that of the company will coincide, we should 
always support complete liberty of commerce. 

Especially, I beg you to be on guard against the advice you will get 
from merchants, because you well know that they always consult only 
their individual interests without examining what would be for the public 
good and the advantage of commerce in general. 

. . . Merchants, who nearly always understand merely their own little 
commerce and not the great forces which make commerce go. 

. . . The merchants of Marseille, who are folk who live only from day 
to day and see only the small profit that they can make immediately. 

There are no greater enemies of general commerce and of the order 
which should be established than the merchants of Marseille. . . . The little 
merchants of Marseille, not believing that there is any commerce other than 
which passes through their shops, would willingly overturn all general com¬ 
merce in the hope of a little immediate profit, which would ruin them in 
the end. . . . 

... It will be necessary for you to act with care because all merchants 
as a rule wish to have complete liberty in all that has to do with their trade, 
and particularly in manufactures of which they wish always to change and 
reduce the lengths, widths, and qualities for considerations of some small 
profit that they make, and which tends to the ruin of manufactures, of 
which the principle consists, in a state as flourishing and as great as this, 
in making them always equal in length, width, and goodness. To attain this 
degree of fidelity, it is necessary to go entirely beyond the motives of little 
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individual interests, which do not deserve consideration in connection with 
the general motives of the good of the state. 

. . . The little private interests to which merchants are only too subject.’^® 

2. Colbert's ideas 

If, then, the basis of Colbert's activity was the desire to advance 
not the interests of the bourgeoisie, but rather those of the king 
and the nation as a whole, there still remains the question as to what 
were the principles that gave form to his work. In the first place, it 
must be recognized that Colbert was no theorist. He was in some senses 
merely a practical, opportunistic government agent. Again and again he 
sacrificed his ideas to the exigencies of the moment, and counteracted 
his own reforms to raise money for immediate necessities. He was often 
forced, though unwillingly, to abandon his long-term plans to secure 
the fulfillment of some momentary need. Though he strove to give up 
as few as possible of his ultimate objectives, his first thought was 
always to meet the king's demands as best he could. 

Granting, however, his practical, opportunistic, circumstance-dictated 
activities as a royal servant and money-raiser, there remained a wide 
sphere in which Colbert did plan, did seek reforms, did suffer momen¬ 
tary losses for ultimate gains, and did set up objectives to be striven for. 
This sphere embraced especially the economic life of the nation in all 
its various manifestations. In general terms, his purpose was to make 
France a great, strong, wealthy nation. In seeking to do so, he based his 
efforts not so much on any intimate knowledge of commerce or industry 
or manufacturing as on theories which he assumed to be correct, almost 
without questioning them. He was, in regard to these theories, almost 
a doctrinaire of the type of Robespierre. Colbert was sure he knew what 
was right for the country and for its inhabitants. He was confident that 
his analysis of conditions and remedies was correct. Anyone who dis¬ 
agreed with him was wrong, biased by personal motives, or ignorant 
and shortsighted. Again and again he insisted that it was right to over- 

”In order, the quotations are from: Colbert, Lettres, IF, 514; IIF, 479; IF, 669; 
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ride the objections of business men, because he knew what was ulti¬ 
mately for their best interests, and they did not; because he could see 
the needs of the nation as a whole, and they could not; because he 
understood the inner significance of developments, and they did not. 

What, then, were Colbert’s theories as to how to make a nation strong 
and wealthy? They were those ideas, hypotheses, conceptions, and 
notions that are lumped together as mercantilist. They had been elab¬ 
orated in France and gained acceptance there, in the two centuries pre¬ 
ceding Colbert. They came to Colbert in the form of a well-developed 
ideology, a body of precedent and reasoning, a way of looking at the 
economic life of a nation so widely current that it seemed to be the only 
possible approach. To the body of French mercantilist thought, Colbert 
added nothing of importance. He was no innovator in theory or in prac¬ 
tice. Almost every one of his acts had a precedent behind it. His great 
contribution was that he sought with incredible energy and persistence 
to put the theories into practice. For hesitant steps, half-hearted meas¬ 
ures, sporadic advances, inefficient enforcement, he substituted a thor¬ 
oughgoing attempt, on a wide front, to make France mercantilist. 

But if Colbert added little that was new to mercantilist thought, his 
ideas and theories are well worth study. In the first place, he united so 
many currents of earlier ideas that he may be considered as the summary 
and culmination of pure mercantilist thinking. In the second place, to 
many intellectual trends he gave a new twist or a new color, by juxta¬ 
position with other trends, or by modifications introduced as the result 
of his practical endeavors. In the third place, to understand Colbert’s 
work, it is essential to comprehend its theoretical basis. That Colbert 
did not think of his ideas as theories, but as the only correct analysis 
of the problems that faced him, makes these ideas more, rather than 
less, important. 

Bullionism .—As with most other mercantilists, bullionism was a 
basic concept with Colbert, and his work as finance minister probably 
made him even more conscious than many of the concept of money as 
wealth. He felt that the strength of a state depended on its finances, 
its finances on its taxes, and the collection of taxes on an abundance 
of money. ’Tt is a maxim enduring and generally recognized in all states 
of the world,” he wrote, ”that finances are the most important and 
essential feature in them.” And again and again he spoke of an increase 
of the amount of money in the kingdom as making it ’easy for the 
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people to pay higher taxes." "I believe this principle will be readily 
agreed to," he declared, "that it is only the abundance of money in a 
state which makes the difference in its greatness and power." 

He was convinced that to add to the stock of money in the country 
was to "increase the power, the greatness and the plenty of the state." 
To prove his contention, he pointed to the Spanish, who without the 
"prodigious sums" they drew from the Indies would have been unable 
"to sustain their power in Europe." Under Charles V and the succeed¬ 
ing monarchs, according to Colbert, Spain gained: 

such a prodigious abundance of money through the discovery of the Indies 
that all Europe has seen the house of a mere archduke of Austria, which 
was little thought of by anyone, mount in the space of sixty or eighty years 
to the sovereignty of all the states of the houses of Burgundy, Aragon, 
Castille, Portugal, Naples, and Milan; join to this domain the crown of 
England and Ireland by the marriage of Philip II and Mary; make the 
Empire almost hereditary for its princes; contest preeminence with the crown 
of our kings, put, by its policies and its arms, our kingdom in imminent 
danger of passing into foreign hands, and finally aspire to the empire of all 
Europe, that is to say of all the world. 

To Colbert, bullionist national policy could be summed up under 
three heads: first, to increase the money in circulation by attracting it 
from other lands; second, to keep it in the kingdom by preventing its 
export; third, to give people a chance to make a profit from the money 
in the realm. 

In these three points, [declared Colbert] consists the greatness and the 
power of the state and the magnificence of the king, through all the ex¬ 
penditures which large revenues permit, and this magnificence is greater in 
that it abases, at the same time, all the neighboring states, because, there 
being only a given quantity of money which circulates in all Europe, and 
this quantity is increased from time to time by what comes in from the 
West Indies, it is certain and clear that if there is only 150,000,000 which cir¬ 
culate publicly in France that one cannot succeed in increasing it by 20,000,000, 
30,000,000, and 50,000,000, without at the same time taking the same quan¬ 
tity from neighboring states, a fact which causes the double elevation which 
has been seen to progress notably in the last few years, the one augmenting 
the power and greatness of Your Majesty, the other abasing that of his 
enemies and those who are jealous of him.®^ 

Clement, Colbert, pp. 427 ff.; Colbert, Lettres, II*, 660, and passim. 
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To attract money into the country, Colbert believed in encouraging 
exports, retaining foreign markets by the maintenance of high standards 
of quality, and supporting any commerce that tended to bring in the 
precious metals. To keep money in the country, he advocated prohibi¬ 
tion of the export of bullion, and a reduction of imports by gradually 
increasing the self-sufficiency of the country. Colbert wished to see 
France producing all the minerals, manufactured goods, naval stores, 
and luxury articles, as well as all the agricultural products, that she con¬ 
sumed. He did not wish to ban all imports, but he believed in reducing 
them by ta ^ s and by the direction of consumption. As for products 
that France could not produce, he was willing to see them imported, 
but he wished it to be done directly by the French. In general he wished 
to save money for th^ country by having all the commerce of the French 
carried on by French merchants using French ships, that the profits, 
freight, and carrying charges might not go to foreigners. To provide 
opportunity for the profitable use of money in France, Colbert believed 
in encouraging in every possible way the existing internal commerce 
and industry of the country and in establishing any new sort of trade 
or manufacturing that seemed useful or likely to succeed.*^ 

Colbert’s bullionism was especially clear on two questions: the Cadiz 
trade and the Marseille trade. Like an anxious mother seeking news of 
a wandering child, he tried to keep posted on the commerce carried on 
with Cadiz, for it was there that the French secured their share of the 
bullion brought from America by the Spanish. He encouraged it; he 
watched over it; he protected it. His anxiety about Marseille was of 
the opposite sort. Marseille was the center of the Levant trade, and 
from it were exported every year large sums of coin and bullion to pay 
for the goods brought from the Near East. Colbert persistently en¬ 
deavored to persuade the Marseille merchants to export goods, rather 
than money, to the Levant. He was a zealot, but not a blind one. He 
did not seek to shut off the export of bullion entirely, but rather to 
substitute goods for part of the bullion. Sometimes he lost his temper 
at the Marseille merchants. But on the whole he was reasonable about 
it. A typical statement of his on the subject is: 

I readily agree that the Levant trade, as carried on by the people of 
Marseille with ready cash, perhaps produces a return to the kingdom greater 
than the amounts sent out; although this idea might be found incorrect 

“Colbert, Lettres, IV, 480; IIF, 76ff.; VII, 240-55, and passim. 
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if one could make an accurate calculation. But you must also agree that in so 
far as one decreases the actual amount of money sent to the Levant by the 
people of Marseille, and in so far as one forces them to take thither our own 
manufactures, as the English and Dutch do, it is certain that the same ad¬ 
vantageous return to the kingdom will be produced, and the damage of the 
export of money will be steadily decreased. 

A somewhat stronger statement by Colbert on the same subject is: 

As this [Marseille] commerce uses up great sums, it is certain that it is 
the place in the kingdom through which there escapes a good part of the 
money brought into the kingdom by the efforts of the artisans and merchants 

of all the other provinces. 

But when aroused Colbert could express the idea even more posi¬ 
tively, as when he said that the merchants of Marseille "live only from 
day to day, look only to the immediate profits that they can make, and 
abuse without thought the complete liberty that has been granted to 
them up to now to export all the money they wished to the Levant, to 
the prejudice of the universal and fundamental law of all states which 
forbids, on pain of death, the export of gold and silver.” 

But, as Colbert himself said, his views on the export of money did 
not go to extremes.^"* He himself engaged in a business transaction for 
his own profit, which involved sending money out of France.®^ Then 
too Colbert was actively interested in the East India Company, and was 
granting it constant government support. Yet the trade of this company 
necessitated the continued export of gold and silver. Colbert was per¬ 
fectly aware of this, not only as to the general policy, but also as to the 
individual shipments.^® 

Though Colbert was not inflexible in his bullionism, still it was 

“’’Collection Clairambault,” No. 462, pp. 315-16; Colbert, Lettres, IF, 695; cj. 
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ness seems to have called forth no rebuke from Colbert. See ’’Melanges de Colbert,” 
No. 119 bis, fols. 169-70; No. 120, fols. 283, 285. 

“Colbert, Lettres, IIF, 554-57, and passim. 
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bullionist considerations that tied together many of the seemingly dis¬ 
parate parts of his program. This is well brought out in a memoire on 
finances which he addressed to the king in 1670. The memoire is worth 
analyzing in some detail.®’^ To begin with, Colbert spoke of the difficulty 
which was being experienced with taxes. It could be attributed in part 
to the bad market for grain, but there were evidently more deep-seated 
causes. In general it could be said that if there were enough money in 
the kingdom, the desire of individuals to make profits would cause it 
to circulate. From this circulation the royal treasury could get its share, 
for the authojy^y of the king was so well established that people paid 
their taxes before they thought of paying rent, or even of buying neces¬ 
sities for themselves. 

But, Colbert pointed out, the people must have money before they 
could pay any taxes at all. ‘The universal rule of finances should be,” 
he declared, “always to watch, and use every care, and all the authority 
of Your Majesty, to attract money into the kingdom, to spread it out 
into all the provinces so as to pay their taxes.” The revenues of the 
king had a direct relationship to the amount of money in the kingdom. 
If the money in France were increased, the revenues would rise; if it 
were decreased, they would fall. The same held true for each com¬ 
ponent part of the kingdom. 

Now there was more money in Europe and in France than there had 
been twenty years earlier, because of the large importation of bullion 
from America. But the circulation of money in France was less than it 
had been, because the king had closed the major avenues for speculation 
and profit in connection with the government finances. He had encour¬ 
aged investment in commerce, but as yet the effects had not produced 
the old-time circulation of money. Yet the revenues had been increased, 
because, by his great prestige and authority, the king had been able to 
secure a greater proportion of the circulating wealth, in the form of 
taxes. This increase, however, had reached its natural limit. The people 
used to pay 45,000,000 livres in taxes out of a circulating stock of 
150,000,000. Now they were paying 70,000,000 out of a circulating 
stock of 120,000,000. Any further increase in the revenues would have 
to be produced by attracting more money to the realm, keeping it there, 
and aiding its circulation. 

To attract money into France, commerce must be encouraged. To keep 

is to be found in full, Colbert, Lettres, VII, 233 ff. 
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it there, steps must be taken to see that foreigners bought more goods 
from France than they sold to it. The Dutch, English, Hamburgers, 
and other peoples "used to bring into the kingdom a quantity of goods 
much greater than that which they took away, taking off the surplus 
in ready money, which produced both their prosperity and the want of 
this kingdom, and, as an undeniable consequence, their power and our 
weakness." Many things had already been accomplished since 1661 to 
remedy this situation: the tonnage duty on foreign ships was encourag¬ 
ing the French merchant marine; internal barriers to trade had been 
removed; the tariffs had been revised so as to increase the duties on the 
imports of foreign manufactures and to decrease them on the export of 
French goods; manufactures of all sorts had been established in dozens 
and dozens of places; the West India Company had been established, 
to take from the Dutch the profits of that trade; the The East India 
Company had been created, to win the profits of oriental commerce for 
the French; the Company of the North had been formed to increase 
the sale of French goods, and to secure needed supplies directly; rivers 
had been made navigable to facilitate internal trade; the canal joining 
the two seas had been begun; and free ports had been created to stim¬ 
ulate commerce. All these things were moves in the right direction, 
but they had been merely initiated. To make them effective, they would 
have to be pushed with "stubborn work and application." They cost 
money at the start. But already they were preventing the export of 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 livres a year and were increasing the revenues 
by more than four times the sum expended on them. To keep the 
revenues at the figure reached in 1670 (71,000,000 livres), it was abso¬ 
lutely essential "to support, increase, and perfect these great estab¬ 
lishments." 

To have the money necessary for these projects, other expenses would 
have to be reduced. To aid in collecting the revenues, it would be wise 
to see that the expenditures by the government were in such form and 
in such areas that they would increase the circulation of wealth from 
which taxes were collected. This last precaution had been neglected, 
and 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 livres a year, spent by the government 
in French Flanders, was being drained out of the country into Spanish 
Flanders and Holland. This was the most effective cause of the decrease 
of money in France, but it could be remedied by paying less for troops 
and fortifications in that area and by paying in a different fashion. 
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In conclusion, Colbert urged that the nonessential expenses of the 
state be reduced and that all the salutary enterprises that had been ini¬ 
tiated be carried on with vigor. He tried to dramatize the whole situ¬ 
ation for the king by painting it as a “war of money” against all the 
rest of Europe, and by pointing out that if France were victorious in 
this war and succeeded in beating down its rivals, it would attain an 
apogee of fame and power under the enlightened guidance of its 
glorious monarch. 

Commerce .—^This memoire on finances shows clearly that Colbert 
emphasized ^ interrelationship of the various phases of the nation’s 
economic life. To him cpmmerce was important not only in itself, but 
also because of its effect on the amount of money in the country, on 
the raising of revenues, and on national well-being. Though he felt 
that the broader outlines of correct commercial policy were reasonably 
clear, he was quite prepared to admit that some aspects of commerce 
were 'Very delicate and very difficult to understand,” or that they had 
an "almost infinite extent” and were "linked with one another” so that 
they were "very hard to comprehend.” 

But despite these difficulties,* he was certain that upon commerce 
alone depended the hope of increasing the money in France and the 
general prosperity of the kingdom. Yet any attempt to build up the 
commerce of France was bound to run directly counter to the interests 
of other states. It was in this connection that Colbert formulated one 
of his most characteristic theories. He felt that the total amount of 
trade in the world, the number of ships engaged in commerce, and the 
production of manufactured goods were all relatively fixed. One 
nation could improve its commerce, its merchant marine, or its manu¬ 
factures, only by taking away something from the trade, the shipping, 
or the industry of another country. Likewise any improvement in the 
status of one country was bound to be accompanied by a corresponding 
deterioration in the status of some other country. These beliefs led him 
to the concept of commerce as a continual and bitter war, between 
nations, for economic advantages. If sometimes he used warlike terms 
to describe the phenomena of trade, in order to catch the interest of 
the military-minded Louis, still the whole approach grew naturally out 
of Colbert’s own thinking. Colbert recognized that the opening up of 
"some new commerce” might upset the static world trade which he 

“ Colbert, Lettres, II®, 464, 482. 
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posited. But he regarded such an event as “very uncertain” and too 
unlikely to base commercial policy on.^® 

A few quotations will serve to illustrate Colbert’s line of thought. 
In a long memone^ dating from 1669, he wrote: 

The commerce of all Europe is carried on by ships of every size to the 
number of 20,000, and it is perfectly clear that this number cannot be in¬ 
creased, since the number of people in all the states remains the same and 
consumption likewise remains the same; and that of this number of 20,000 
ships the Dutch have 15,000 to 16,000, the English about 3,000 to 4,000, 
and the French 500 to 600. . . . 

It must be added that commerce causes a perpetual combat in peace and 
war among the nations of Europe, as to who shall win the most of it. . . . 

Commerce is a perpetual and peaceable war of wit and energy among 
all nations. It is carried on by 20,000 vessels and this number cannot be 
increased. Each nation works incessantly to have its legitimate share of 
commerce or to gain an advantage over another nation. The Dutch fight 
at present, in this war, with 15,000 to 16,000 ships, a government of 
merchants, all of whose maxims and power are directed solely toward the 
preservation and increase of their commerce, and much more care, energy, 
and thrift than any other nation. 

The English with 3,000 to 4,000 ships, less energy, and care, and more 
expenditures than the Dutch. 

The French with 500 to 600. 

Those two last cannot improve their commerce save by increasing the 
number of their vessels, and cannot increase this number save from the 
20,000 which carry all the commerce and consequently by making inroads on 
the 15,000 to 16,000 of the Dutch.^<* 

In another mhnoirey dating from a year later, in speaking of the steps 
taken by Louis XIV, Colbert wrote: 

He has undertaken a war of money against all the states of Europe. He 
has already conquered Spain, Italy, Germany, England, and some others, in 
which he has caused great misery and want, and by despoiling them he has 
enriched himself. Only Holland is left, and it fights with great resources: 
its commerce with the North, which brings it so many advantages and such a 
great reputation for its sea forces and its navigation; that of the East Indies, 
which brings it every year 12,000,000 in cash; its commerce with Cadiz 
and that with Guinea and an infinity of others in which its strength con¬ 
sists and resides. Your Majesty has formed companies which, like armies, 
attack them everywhere. . . . Many other new establishments that Your 
Majesty is making are so many reserve corps that Your Majesty creates and 

“Colbert, Lettres, VII, 240; VI, 265; IF, cclxvii, cclxixff.; IF, 678 ff., 706; ’‘Cinq 
Cents de Colbert," No. 204, fol. 171. 

“Colbert, Lettres^ VI, 260-70. 
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brings out of nothingness to perform their duty in this war, in which Your 
Majesty sees clearly that he is winning every year some considerable ad¬ 
vantage of such a sort that even the vanquished cannot conceal their losses 
and make them known by the continual complaints that they utter, through 
the mouths of their merchants, as to the decrease of their commerce. 

This war, which consists only in wit and energy, and of which the spoil 
of the most powerful republic since that of the Romans must be the pri2e 
of victory, cannot soon be finished. Or to put it better, it should be one of 
the chief objects of the application of Your Majesty during his whole life.®^ 

These views of Colbert led him to an interesting corollary, that there 
was a "naturj^^” share of the commerce of the world which should fall 
to the lot of each natioq. In 1669 he wrote to the French ambassador 
in Holland: 

The sea commerce o^ the whole world is carried on by 20,000 ships, or 
thereabouts. In the natural order of things each nation should have its share 
of them in proportion to its power, to the size of its population and to its 
seacoasts. The Dutch have, of this total number of ships, 15,000 or 16,000, 
and the French perhaps 500 or 600, at the most. The king is employing all 
sorts of methods which he believes to be useful to get a bit closer to the 
natural number of ships that his subjects should have. If the Dutch use the 
same methods, there are grounds for hoping that they will produce the same 
effect that His Majesty expects, that is to say, that they will get closer also 
to the natural number that they should have. And in doing this, they aid 
greatly the plan of His Majesty. The particular proof of this general reason¬ 
ing would be too long to deduce for you; but you will penetrate it easily in 
the course of all the matters of this nature which will pass through your 
hands.^- 

In a memohe to the king, likewise written in 1669, Colbert gave a 
slightly different phase of the same views: 

This state is flourishing not only in itself, but also by the want which 
it has inflicted upon all the neighboring states. Extreme poverty appears 
everywhere. There is only Holland which still resists, and its power in money 
decreases visibly.®^ 

Two examples will serve to show how far Colbert could carry the 
idea that commerce was a war. In a letter of 1682 he calmly expressed 
the hope that by forcing the Barbary pirates to respect French vessels, 
they would be driven more vigorously to attack the shipping of other 
nations, and thus the commerce of the Mediterranean would pass en¬ 
tirely into French hands.®^ 

” Colbert, Lettres, VII, 250-51. “Colbert, Lettres, IF, 463-64. 

“Colbert, Lettres, VII, 230. “Colbert, Lettres, IF, 733-34. 
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Or again there was the case of the bridge at Avignon. In 1674 Col¬ 
bert wrote to the intendant of Toulouse to say that he had looked over 
the propositions for the demolition of the bridge at Avignon and its 
replacement by a pontoon span. Colbert went on to say that he had 
consulted with the king and it seemed very dubious as to whether the 
construction of a pontoon bridge would not be disadvantageous to 
France. His reasoning was this. Since Avignon belonged to the pope, 
the prosperity of its industry and commerce could never be an asset to 
France. The bridge contributed to the prosperity of the city. If it were 
demolished and not replaced, much trade would be diverted to the 
French towns of Arles and Pont-Saint-Esprit, where bridges existed.®® 
Colbert’s ideas as to the essentially static quantity of commerce and 
its intrinsically warlike nature®® led him to a very hostile attitude 
towards the other nations of Europe. The English he considered natural 
enemies of the French. But his aversion to them was as nothing in 
comparison to his feeling toward the Dutch. To Colbert the Dutch were 
"mortal enemies," who would go "to any lengths" to ruin the French. 
They would stoop to deceit and trickery of the lowest sort to beat the 
French. They were seeking to monopolize the commerce of the whole 
world. They had grown rich on trade alone. All gains that France could 
make would have to be at the expense of the Dutch. Any improvement 
in Dutch business was bound to retard France. Holland had so much, 
and France so little, that France had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose in warring commercially against the Dutch. Colbert loved peace. 
But he approved the war of 1672, because it was directed against the 
Dutch. During its progress he dreamed rosy dreams of a Holland incor¬ 
porated into the monarchy of Louis XIV and so ruled that its business 
would gradually be transferred into the hands of the French.®*^ 

In waging his commercial war against the rest of Europe in general 
and against Holland in particular, Colbert depended chiefly on govern¬ 
ment initiative, for he felt the French were dilatory and inept in matters 
of trade and needed stimulation from the state. Through regulation by 
the state, commerce could be directed into proper channels and order 

“Colbert, Lettres, IV, 462-63, 

“The idea, of course, was not original with Colbert. Before Colbert was born, 
Francis Bacon wrote, ’The increase of any estate must be upon the foreigner (for 
whatsoever is somewhere gotten is somewhere lost)” quoted in Clark, The Seven¬ 
teenth Century, p. 25. 
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could be secured. Customs duties were an especially valuable method 
of regulating the flow of trade. Chartered companies, supported and 
guided by the state, were ideal instruments for waging trade wars and 
for opening up a new commerce, though once commerce was well estab¬ 
lished and flowing smoothly, freedom from monopoly was better, if 
individual initiative could carry on the business in question. State stim¬ 
ulus could be supplied also by bounties, diplomatic assistance, royal 
favors for merchants, loans of money, and the like. The merchant 
marine especially could be encouraged by state aid and guidance.®® 

Colbert’s customs policy is of especial significance, and it was thor¬ 
oughly mercantilist. On one occasion he summed it up thus: 

All commerce consists: 

In reducing the impoft duties on goods used in the internal manufactures 
of the kingdom. 

Increasing the duties on the importation of manufactured goods. 

Removing entirely all taxes on goods from without, which, having paid 
import duties, are exported again. 

Reducing the export duties on goods manufactured within the kingdom.®® 

But even on customs Colbert was not inflexible. He was willing, for 
instance, to consider the advisability of mutual tariff concessions on the 
part of England and France—concessions which would have to be 
worked out by negotiation rather than on theoretical considerations.^®® 
On the other hand, his frequent statements in behalf of "freedom of 
commerce" must not be misinterpreted. In his younger days Colbert 
may possibly have toyed with what amounted to free-trade notions.^®^ 
But in his years in office "freedom of commerce" meant something 
quite different to him. It meant not commerce free of tariff restrictions, 
or unhampered by government regulation, but rather commerce in 
which no unnecessary monopolies were created, on which unnecessarily 
hampering restrictions were not placed, and on which no unnecessary 
taxes were levied. He knew that in some circumstances monopolies, 
regulations, and taxes would produce unfortunate results, but he was 
confident that if properly used they were potent instruments with which 
to aid commerce. He was also quite clear that to build up new com¬ 
merce, to break into new and distant fields, to wrest trade from another 
country needed more assistance from the government and from artificial 

“Colbert, Lettres, IP, cclxviiff.; IIP, 477; VII, 284, 250ff., 240. 

“Colbert, Lettres, VII, 284; f/. IP, cclxxi. 
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advantages, than to keep an old-established trade going. He was also 
perfectly aware that any system of government regulation and aid was 
open to a wide variety of abuses.^®^ 

Colbert’s views on internal commerce were much the same as on 
foreign commerce, save that they were not conditioned by jealous hos¬ 
tility to other nations. He believed in encouraging and enlarging the 
internal trade of France, with just enough regulation to make sure that 
it served the larger national purposes. He deplored a whole list of 
things which, he felt, hampered trade, including excessive debts of muni¬ 
cipalities, bad roads, tolls of all sorts, excessive taxes on goods, multiplicity 
of officers with jurisdiction over some phase of commerce, internal 
customs barriers, lawsuits, and unnecessary monopolies. 

Productivity .—Parallel with Colbert’s devotion to commerce, both 
external and internal, was his interest in the productivity of France. 
He did not ignore the question of agricultural or mineral productivity, 
for he felt that the fields of France were one of her greatest actual 
assets, while her mines were, he thought, of immense potential value. 
Nor did he forget her fisheries, which were to him schools for seamen 
as well as sources of wealth. But Colbert’s most passionate desire was 
to see France industrially productive. To Colbert manufactures were 
"the fertile sources of the prosperity of the kingdom.’* Manufactures 
employed the idle, gave women and children a chance to earn a living, 
increased the population, speeded the circulation of money, kept money 
in the kingdom, and helped people to pay taxes. 

Like commerce manufacturing could be increased only at the expense 
of other nations, especially the English and the Dutch. Like commerce, 
it was a great aid in increasing the stock of money in the country. "The 
effort,’’ wrote Colbert, "is to prevent money from going out, by means 
of the establishment of all sorts of manufactures, and of everything 
necessary for use in life; and to make it come in by means of all sorts 
of commerce and by facilitating the export of all our goods and 
manufactures.” 

G\ No. I, Letter from Colbert to M. Daguesseau, February 17, 1679; Colbert, 
Lettres, IF, 471, 632, 681; IIF, 474 ff., 514, and passim. 

^“Colbert, Lettres, IF, cclxvii-cclxix, 48, 147, 390, and passim; No. i. Letter 
from Colbert to the intendants, August 7, 1681; "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 8752, 
fols. 306-7. 
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IF, cclviiff,; “Collection Clairambault,” No. 468, fols. 225-26; “Collection Clairam- 
bault," No. 463, pp. 40-42. 
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The unsatisfactory state of manufactures in France he blamed on the 
Dutch, saying: 

The Dutch have impaired them all, and bring us these same manu¬ 
factured goods, so as to take from us the commodities necessary for their 
consumption and for their trade; if, instead, these manufactures were well 
reestablished, we would have not only enough for our own use so that they 
would be obliged to bring us the ready money which they now keep at 
home, but also we would have enough to export, which would likewise 
bring in returns of money; and this in a word is the sole end of com¬ 
merce and the only way to increase the greatness and power of this state. 

Writing itter, of the manufactures that had been established, he 
declared: 

By these means, His Majesty, has kept within his kingdom, the money 
that used to go out o^it to get all these goods from the Dutch and other 
foreigners, which used to amount to more than 12,000,000 livres each year, 
according to the calculations about it made from the registers of the cinq 
grosses fermes, and thus he has produced the wealth which he enjoys and 
has cast the neighboring states into a condition of want.^^^ 

Colbert’s aim was to make France as self-sufficient industrially as 
was humanly possible. He was especially anxious that she should pro¬ 
duce her own fine woolens, rather than import them from England or 
Holland, But his anxiety extended to almost every conceivable com¬ 
modity from lace to naval stores, from mirrors to cannon, from silk 
stockings to tin plate. ”It is always very advantageous for the state,” 
he remarked, ”to make within the kingdom the goods that come from 
outside.” Again and again he declared that he was endeavoring ”to 
establish in France all the manufactures which enter the kingdom from 
foreign lands.” He lauded the example of the Dutch, who, ’’wiser in 
such matters,” strove to get along without manufactures of foreign 
origin. In every way he endeavored to reduce the importation of foreign 
manufactures, urging, for example, that naval stores and supplies be 
purchased in France, even if the domestic products cost more and were 
of poorer quality than the foreign.^”® 

Colbert, Lettres, IF cclxviii. 

Colbert, Lettres, IF, 677. 
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Colbert believed in a wide variety of methods for the encouragement 
of manufactures. For certain industries he felt that the government 
itself might undertake to create and support the necessary establish¬ 
ments. Foreign workers should be attracted by advantageous offers. 
Tariff protection was a useful means of stimulating industries. For new 
industries, and especially for ones that were difficult and expensive to 
establish, he approved of the granting of subsidies and monopolies of 
various sorts. In such cases the entrepreneurs might be given exemp¬ 
tions, privileges, honors, and loans, as well as certain exclusive rights. 
Manufactures could also be aided by reducing taxes, finding markets, 
encouraging sales, and so on. But in all these policies Colbert made 
many reservations. He believed in taking care that the government got 
its money’s worth for any aid granted. He was insistent that, except 
under very special circumstances, monopolies should not be granted to 
industries already established in France. Even for new industries, he 
was quite prepared to regard exclusive privileges as temporary devices 
to be used with caution, to be hedged about with safeguards, and 
to be abrogated as soon as the industry was able to endure freedom 
and open competition.^®^ 

On the question of these manufacturing and other monopolies, 
though he has been frequently misunderstood, Colbert was perfectly 
clear. For instance, when a correspondent urged him to grant a new 
privilege of an exclusive nature for a crepe manufacture, Colbert replied 
that he was almost convinced that this industry would maintain itself 
best by leaving it open to the public. '’Every time,” he wrote, "that I 
find either a greater or an equal advantage in so doing, I do not hesitate 
to withdraw privileges.” Or again, "the king is extremely reluctant to 
grant exclusive privileges for manufactures already established in the 
kingdom.” Or yet again, "Privileges for manufactures established in 
the kingdom impair commerce and public liberty, but to prevent this 
manufacture from becoming corrupt, regulations can be made.” 

Though for public works Colbert preferred state enterprise to private 
enterprise, in manufactures he felt that individuals did better both 
than companies and the state. "I am convinced,” he declared "that 

“Collection Clairambault,” No. 468, fols. 225, 355-56; Colbert, Lettres, IF, 583, 
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when companies themselves run manufacturing establishments they 
always lose thereby, and that the only means to support them and in¬ 
crease them is to have them go into the hands of individuals.” Colbert 
was ever ready to extend state help to entrepreneurs who showed them¬ 
selves prudent and hard-working, but he insisted that the state had no 
obligation to those who were otherwise.^^^ 

A letter to a young official, though it has to do with the question of 
forests, well expresses Colbert’s general stand on private initiative. He 
wrote: 

The purchajg^of forests to be managed at the expense and under the care 
of His Majesty could never be advantageous, and there are grounds for 
astonishment that you should make such a proposition, which is subject 
to so many inconveniences which are so easy to see that it should not even 
be thought of. 

If there are forests for sale in Provence and Dauphine you must stimu¬ 
late the merchants to purchase them, and make bargains with them to supply 
all sorts of wood to the navy at the best price possible. 

When the merchants are assured of the salp of their wood, they will buy 
these forests more boldly, and in case they need capital for their early ex¬ 
penses or their first payments, one could advance them money from the 
funds of the king, taking the necessary security.^ 

In short, Colbert’s formula was to encourage individuals by the lure 
of prolit, and to give them every sort of reasonable state aid. But he 
was not bound by his formula and he was quite ready to use any sort 
of combination of state and private enterprise that seemed to fit a spe¬ 
cial case. With Colbert, however, there was no idea of leaving indi¬ 
viduals free to manage their industries or their enterprises in any 
fashion they saw fit. He believed ardently in thoroughgoing regulation 
by the state of all industry. For him there were three purposes for such 
regulation: first, the attainment of "uniformity” and "good order,” an 
ideal that was close to his heart; second, the protection of the consumer, 
for which end he was quite willing even to fix prices; third, the main¬ 
tenance of quality, which he believed to be the best way to sustain and 
expand the sale of goods. 

Of the three motives for regulation, the last was the strongest with 
Colbert. He was confident that quality in merchandise won markets, 
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and defects destroyed them. He was especially sure that export markets 
could be retained only by keeping up a high standard of quality. He 
was equally certain that the best way to secure and maintain high quality 
was through government regulations, carefully drawn and well en¬ 
forced. But Colbert was not inflexible in his principles, even here. He 
was willing that certain fabrics, called camlets, made at Amiens, should 
be sold abroad as Brussels camlets, but he insisted that the quality 
must be improved and the price kept low. The question of Bordeaux 
wines was more knotty. The Dutch were wont to buy these wines, take 
them to Holland, dilute and cut them, and then sell them to the other 
countries of Europe. Colbert expressed a preference for having the 
wines exported untampered with, and declared his confidence that good 
wines would win the market. But he also was prepared to permit and 
even to encourage the cutting of the wines if it tended to increase 
the exports. 

In addition to his major theories on bullionism, commerce, and man¬ 
ufacturing, Colbert had a number of other beliefs which were likewise 
of a mercantilist nature. He approved of colonies as a market for 
French goods and a source of needed products, though unlike many 
mercantilists he was ready to encourage some kinds of manufacturing 
in the colonies. He was an ardent big-navy advocate, for he felt that 
sea power was necessary not only to protect and to extend commerce, 
but also for safety in war and for international prestige. He was heartily 
in favor of a large population and believed in increasing the birth rate 
by governmental encouragement. He detested idleness in any guise, 
and approved of hard work with an almost Puritanical enthusiasm. 
He was anxious to see the ’’idle poor” all employed in some form of 
productive work. He wished to drive all habitual vagabonds out of the 
country or to put them to enforced labor in the galleys. He regarded 
monks, nuns, lawyers, and officials as unproductive idlers, and wished 
to reduce their numbers. He sought to eliminate a number of holidays, 
that more time might be devoted uninterruptedly to hard work. He 
wished to decrease drunkenness, since he felt it antithetical to consistent 
and productive labor. Energy and competence he wished always to 
recognize, and he was even reluctant to penalize Jews and Protestants 

^'‘Colbert, Lettres, IF, 640-41, 692, 740, 613, 745, 549*. No. i. Letters from 
Colbert to M. de Ris, January 18, February 10, 1683; "Collection Clairambault," No. 
463, pp. 40-42; "Collection Clairambault," No. 466, fol. 71; "Collection Clairam- 
bault," No. 468, fol. 21. 
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for their beliefs, if they contributed to the economic life of their 
communities by useful activities in commerce, manufacturing, or the 
investment of capital. 

Mercantilism for the provinces ,—In one direction Colbert elaborated 
the mercantilist notions in an important fashion. Most mercantilists 
took as their unit of consideration the national state. So did Colbert, 
for most purposes. But he also applied his mercantilist ideas to each 
of the provinces separately. This application arose out of financial 
preoccupations, but it tended toward the creation of a balanced and 
well-rounded economy for each part of France. As has been noted, 
Colbert beli^fbd that the ability of the country to pay taxes, and the 
amount that could be collected, was dependent on the quantity of 
money circulating in it. He carried this concept further and thought 
of the tax-paying potentiality of each section as dependent on the 
amount of money circulating in it. *The universal rule of finances,’' 
he told the king, ’’should be always to watch and use every care and 
all the authority of Your Majesty to attract money into the kingdom, 
to spread it out into all the provinces so as to make it possible for the 
people to live and pay taxes.” 

Taking the example of the province of Limousin, he declared that 
ordinarily it had in it one-fortieth of the money circulating in France. 
On this basis, it paid 1,500,000 livres in taxes each year. But if the 
amount of money in it were reduced by one-third, it would then be 
able to pay only 1,000,000 livres a year. Now if the money went from 
Limousin not out of France but to some other province of France, the 
capacity of that province to pay taxes would be increased by as much 
as the capacity of Limousin was decreased. Theoretically, Colbert 
pointed out, it would then be possible by collecting more from the 
other province and less from Limousin to keep at the same level the 
total taxes paid in. But practically he held this to be impossible, for it 
was difficult to trace the flow of money from one province to another, 
though lack of money in a province was clearly shown by its inability 
to pay its taxes. Colbert therefore concluded that: 

The sound state of the finances, and the increase of Your Majesty’s 
revenues consists in increasing by every means the amount of coined money 

“•^Colbert, Lettres, IIP, lix ff395; II*, 585, 624-25, 714-15; VI, 10 ff., 188-89; 
368, 433 ff.; IF, cclix; Mims, Colbert*s West India Policy, pp. 332 ff.; Forbonnais, 
Recherches . , , sur les finances de Prance, I, 394; La Ronci^re, Histoire de la marine 
franqaise, V, 324 ff. 
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which continually circulates in this kingdom, and in maintaining in all the 
provinces the just proportion of it that they should have.i^® 

Firmly convinced of the validity of his analysis, Colbert watched 
like a hawk to detect signs of lack of money in any province. He de¬ 
manded detailed reports on the amount of money circulating in each 
district, and on whether the crops were going to bring sufficient money 
into it. He kept informed on the rise and fall in the prices of the prod¬ 
ucts from which the various provinces derived their income. He rejoiced 
when he heard that money was flowing into some area. He urged the 
intendants to pay especial attention to anything which tended **to attract 
money into the provinces” and thus put the people ”in a position to aid 
the king by paying their taxes well.” 

But Colbert did not limit himself to idly watching the ebb and flow 
of money in the provinces. He strove by every means in his power to 
so order the economy of each area that it would always have a sufficiency 
of money circulating through it. For this purpose, avowedly, he set up 
manufactures in areas that did not have them, ’’there being nothing,” 
he felt, ’’which can more easily produce money in the provinces than 
such establishments.” Manufactures attracted money to the places in 
which they were established, and from them it spread to all the near-by 
localities. He filled the minds of the intendants with this idea, until 
one of them wrote in words that might have been Colbert’s own, ”To 
maintain manufactures is to bring money back and to fill the void left 
by the sums which the needs of the state and our affection lead us to 
pay out.” 

Next in value to manufactures as a means of attracting money into 
the provinces, Colbert seems to have placed grain. He was anxious, 
whenever he felt that it was economically and socially advisable, to 
permit the various provinces to export their grain, that the money paid 
for it might increase their stock of coin. To grain exports Colbert added 
livestock and horses as a source of money income for the provinces. 
In letter after letter, urgently and insistently, he ordered the intendants 
and other officials to watch over and encourage manufactures, agricul- 
Colbert, Lettres, VI, 467; VII, 235 ff. 

No. 71, Letter from Morangis to Colbert, February 13, 1679; G\ 355, Letter 
from Dugu6 to Colbert, July 13, 1680; ’'Mdanges de Colbert," No. 168 hh, fols. 390- 
93; Colbert, Lettres, IP, 326, 375; "Manuscrits frangais," No. 8751* ffih. 46-48, 274- 
76; "Manuscrits frangais," No. 8752, fol. 7. 
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systeme et les entreprises industrielles d'etat en Languedoc, p. 4. 
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ture, and livestock-raising, that from them the provinces might secure 
the money wherewith to pay their taxes. “You should,” he wrote the 
intendants, “examine with the greatest care the state of landed property, 
the raising of livestock, manufactures and everything which contributes 
in each election to attract money there.” 

Another way of getting money into the provinces and one which 
Colbert could control more directly, was that of government expendi¬ 
tures on public works, on goods for the army and navy, and so on. 
Colbert laid down the principle that in spending public money those 
provinces which paid the heaviest taxes should be the most favored. 
In general this meant setting up a preference for the pays d^election 
as against the pays d'i.tats. He would have liked to suppress the pro¬ 
vincial estates. But as^hat was impossible, he tried to see that whereas 
the central government spent money for bridges, roads, and canals in 
the pays d^Section, the province itself was made to pay for the public 
works in the pays d^Btats. He carried the distinction over into the matter 
of purchasing stores for the navy, and ordered that the supplies be 
bought when possible in the provinces, which, because they paid more 
in taxes, “should be dearer to, and more considered, by the king.” ^20 

How important Colbert considered this government spending is indi¬ 
cated by a letter dating from 1669, in which he said: 

You will find that the chief and greatest fruit that the king gets from 
the great expenditures that he is making everywhere, and especially in regard 
to the great number of ships that he is putting on the sea for the good and 
advantage of his subjects and for the reputation of his arms, consists in 
exciting everywhere the industry of his subjects and in pushing into all 
parts of the kingdom, even the most remote, the purchases of goods, the 
transportation thereof, the establishment of new manufactures, and the em¬ 
ployment of his subjects at sea and in every other sort of public service, 
so as to enable them to earn back by these means what they are obliged to 
give him every year through the taille and the other taxes. 

Though in evolving his policy of getting money into the provinces, 
Colbert was thinking primarily of making it easier for the people to 

No. I, Letter from Colbert to the intendants, April 12, 1681; No. 295, 
Letter from Daguesseau to Colbert, May 3, 1678; Depping, Correspondance adminh- 
trative, I, 295-303; Colbert, Lettres, IF, 375; IF, 651-52; IV, 278-80, 284; "Manu- 
scrits fran^ais," No. 8751, fols. 46-48; ’’Manuscrits fran^ais,” No. 8752, fols. 55, 

244-47, 412-15* 

““Colbert, Lettres, IIP, 7<^79, 196; IV, 148, 498, 561; VII, 246 ff.; cf. Esmonin, 
La Taille en Normandie au temps de Colbert, pp. viii ff. 
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pay their taxes, still it involved results that fitted in with his other 
plans. The attention to agriculture, the introduction of industries, the 
stimulation of business by government expenditures, the facilitation of 
commerce by public works, all tended to increase the productivity of 
the country and to improve its economic status. They tended, further¬ 
more, to spread out the effect of Colbert’s efforts over a large part of 
France, indeed over all France, for in practice he did not adhere closely 
to his theory that the pays d’election should be especially favored. With¬ 
out his desire to see money flowing into every province, Colbert might 
have focused all his attention on a few industrial centers like Lyon, 
Tours, Paris, Amiens, and Rouen. As it was, he sought to do something 
for each part of France, and by thinking of the separate provinces as 
units, he gave, paradoxically enough, a truly national scope to his efforts. 

3. SUMMARY 

In this brief discussion of Colbert’s economic ideas, it should have 
become clear that Colbert, though imbued with theories, was no theorist. 
For the most part, his statements on abstract policy were appended to 
directions or recommendations as to concrete steps to be taken, and 
were intended largely to make clear his intentions, rather than to serve 
as an exposition of his ideas. Colbert considered himself, not a thinker, 
but a doer who acted on grounds of well-established economic reason¬ 
ing. He made no reference to the works of men such as Montchretien, 
Laffemas, Bodin, or Eon. He had possibly never read them nor even 
heard of them. He probably derived his economic philosophy from 
discussion, and governmental precedents. It was in the very air about 
him in seventeenth-century France. Mercantilist thinking that had been 
burgeoning there for a half-dozen generations bore its fruit in Colbert, 
not because he was a thinker who saw more deeply into its problems 
or reasoned better from its premises, but because he was a man of 
action, vested with power, who accepted the mercantilist concepts as 
the only natural and logical way of attaining the end which he sought— 
a powerful and wealthy France, united under a glorious monarch. It is 
in Colbert’s practical efforts that the true mercantilism of the man is 
to be sought, and it is to these efforts that the succeeding chapters will 
be devoted. 
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When Jacques Savary, in 1675, published his business manual, Le 
Parfait Ne^odant, he prefaced it with the following dedicatory letter 
to Colbert: 


Monseigneur: 

The pains that you are lavishing to make commerce flourish in this 
kingdom have made me bold enough to offer to you this work, which I 
have entitled The Complete Business Man. I could dedicate it only to you 
Monseigneur, since it is to your wise counsel that the public owes those 
beautiful regulations which have been made to repress disorders and to 
prevent misfortunes in matters of business. 

My work is based only on those just ordinances which we owe to your 
persistent toil and to the love that you bear commerce, and it is from this 
treasure that I have culled all the maxims that I have thought needful 
to make business profitable and honest. Monseigneur, I hope that the public 
will receive my work with pleasure, since it has already had the honor of 
your approval, and since, before undertaking it, I was fortunate enough to 
work several times, by your orders, on the matters that are discussed in it. 

But what made me think better of this book is that you have so strongly 
inspired the love of commerce, and you have so highly favored business men 
in the new enterprises which you have planned and carried out with success 
that my work is already awaited with impatience. Its usefulness is greater, 
because you have taught our nation to be ashamed to despoil itself by its 
idleness for the enrichment of foreigners, and because you have showed the 
French, by actual tests, that they are capable of everything; and more so 
than all the other nations of the world. Monseigneur, may the homage that 
I take the liberty of paying you in this work be a public testimony of what 
all France owes you for the protection you have given commerce, and may 
you deign to receive it as a token of my gratitude and a symbol of the 
respect and attachment, with which I am, 

Monseigneur, 

Your very humble, very obedient, and 
deeply obligated servant 
Savary ^ 

' Jacques Savary, Le Parfait Negociant, unpaged preface. 
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This letter was not mere flattery, addressed to a powerful official. 
By his devotion to the cause of commerce, Colbert had earned every 
word of it, as Savary well knew. During his twenty-two years in office, 
through peace and through war, in sickness and in health, Colbert was 
untiring and unswerving in his efforts to build up the commerce to 
France, both within its borders and outside them. 

I. INTERNAL COMMERCE 

The Council of Commerce .—Colbert had been in power only a few 
years when his interest in commerce was symbolized by the creation of 
a new royal council, the Council of Commerce. A document has sur¬ 
vived in which, in Colbert’s own hand, is outlined the organization, 
composition, and purpose of this new body. It was designed to replace 
the Commission of Commerce, organized in April, i66i, before the 
fall of Fouquet, to investigate business conditions, and to report to the 
king what was wrong with commerce and what could be done to remedy 
it. Though Colbert himself had sat with this commission, it had not 
proved itself a particularly effective instrument. Unlike the earlier 
bodies such as that formed by Laffemas, the new Council of Commerce 
was to be graced by the presence of the king, and it was to have direct 
power to decide questions and to issue decrees on all matters pertaining 
to business. It was officially established in September, 1664, and to it in 
December of the same year was attached an advisory board of three 
business men chosen by the king from nominations presented to him by 
the merchants and manufacturers of the various parts of France.^ 

On the third of August, 1664, before the Council had been given 
formal, legal existence, it met for the first time at Fontainebleau. In 
connection with this gathering, Colbert addressed a memoire to the 
king. He pointed out that the establishment of the Council would cause 
an immediate decrease in the funds available to the king, since it was 
planned to spend considerable sums to aid commerce. It would, further¬ 
more, take time from the pleasures and diversions of the king for the 
discussion of commerce, ”a matter disagreeable enough itself.” So 
the king was making a considerable sacrifice. But on the other hand, the 
building up of commerce would increase the aplenty and the wealth of 
the people” and would ultimately be of great advantage to the king. 

*'‘Collection Baluze,” No. 216, fol. 175; E, No. 1713, fols. 47-48; "Manuscrits 
frangais,” No. 21,773, lols. 376-79; see also Levasseur, Histoire des classes ouvrihes, 
II, 211; Boissonnade, Colbert, pp. 15-16. 
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Moreover, by his action, the king would be showing an unexampled 
love for his subjects, and would multiply the reasons for which both 
they and foreigners should venerate and respect him.^ 

The best description of the purposes for which the Council was 
founded is an account, probably inspired by Colbert, in the issue of 
August 23, 1664, of the Gazette de France, After enumerating the steps 
already taken by the king to aid commerce, it went on to say: 

But His Majesty, led on by the transports of love that he bears his people, 
having realized that however much he decreases taxes he could not make 
the people pijjjperous save by means of commerce, declared recently that 
beside the councils that he holds twice every day for the conduct of the 
business of the state both internal and foreign, he wished also to take, from 
the little time that he ^ives to his diversions, four hours every two weeks 
to hold a Council of Commerce; and as there is never any difference between 
the resolutions of this great prince and the execution thereof, on the third 
of this month, he held the first at Fontainebleau. On the sixteenth, he held 
the second at Vincennes; and His Majesty having composed it of the 
Chancellor of France, of the due de Villerpy, of the sieurs d’Aligre, Le 
Tellier, de Seve, de Lionne and Colbert, after having explained to them his 
intentions, ordered the Secretaries of State to write to all the governors of 
the provinces and to the sovereign and subaltern courts and to all the in- 
tendants to inform them about it, and to enjoin them to give complete pro¬ 
tection to all business men; to render them proper and prompt justice, taking 
up their lawsuits in preference to all others, so that they may not be diverted 
from their trade, and to enforce all administrative regulations for the preser¬ 
vation and increase of manufactures. He likewise charged them to send 
similar letters to the mayors and echevins of the towns, so as to make these 
things known to the merchants and business men and to invite them to keep 
always near His Majesty deputies to present their opinions and to bring to 
his attention things which have to do with commerce, offering if they had 
trouble in finding such deputies to keep himself a person in his train to 
whom he would give a salary and who would carry on correspondence with 
all the merchants of the kingdom and who would look after their interests. 
He has also ordered that there should be set aside in the places where he is 
staying a House of Commerce for the convenience of all those who come 
to court, and that the import and export duties should be reformed so as 
to decrease them for each year, to the extent of 120,000 or 150,000 I'wres, 
Finally, to give all the possible evidence of a thing that he has judged so 
useful for his subjects, he declared that he would use every year 1,000,000 
livres for the reestablishment of manufactures and for new ones, and that 
he would grant bounties to merchants who buy new ships or have them 
built, as well as to those who undertake long voyages. He also ordered that 

* Colbert, Lettres, IF, cclxiii. 
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all cases pending in hts Council in which merchants have an interest should 
be reported in his presence, and declared that he wished to use large sums to 
make navigable all the rivers of his kingdom that could be made so, as also 
that the question as to whether the opening of communication between the 
Ocean and the Mediterranean was possible should be looked into carefully, 
since for this purpose he would be glad to employ up to 2,000,000 in 
gold> 

Thus the new Council of Commerce was to be an integral part of 
Colbert’s schemes for assisting business men and increasing commerce. 
It was to be also a symbol of the royal favor that was thenceforth to be 
lavished upon commerce. In accordance with the publicity plans out¬ 
lined by the article in the Gazette, letters were sent late in August, in 
the king’s name, to the municipal officials of the various towns. The 
letter to those of Paris was even printed and issued in the form of a 
little pamphlet. These missives covered much the same ground as the 
article in the Gazette. They told of the establishment of the Council of 
Commerce and of the king’s plans for the improvement of the business 
of the country. Among the additional statements were ones to the effect 
that the king was going to ’’work incessantly” to abolish tolls on rivers; 
that he intended to continue the work of highway reconstruction already 
undertaken; that French ambassadors abroad had been instructed to aid 
merchants in every possible way; that lodgings would be provided in a 
House of Commerce, by the Marshal of Lodgings, for all merchants 
having business at court; that in each town the merchants were to be 
gathered together and informed of the king’s attitude toward commerce; 
and that anyone having any commercial matter to bring to the king’s 
attention was to address himself to Colbert.^ 

In the years from 1665 to 1669 the Council of Commerce was busy 
carrying out the functions for which it had been created. Regulations 
were issued by it, important investigations made, and decrees put forth, 
all to assist in the execution of Colbert’s various projects. After 1669 
its activity declined as Colbert tended to turn more and more to the 
Council of Finances or the Council of State for the transaction of mat¬ 
ters pertaining to commerce. Perhaps he found in the new council an 
unsuitable instrument. Perhaps he felt that it had served its purpose. 
At any rate, no mention of it is made after 1676. But its creation, its 
functions, and its work, while it lasted, make it a typical instrument of 

* “Manuscrits frangais,” No. 21,773, fols. 376-79. 
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Colbert’s policy. In 1700 a new Council of Commerce of a somewhat 
different type was created, which survived down to the Revolution.® 

Regulation and favors ,—Among the things necessary for the im¬ 
provement of commerce, Colbert deemed a thorough reformation and 
standardization of business practice one of the most essential. Out of 
this idea grew the Code of Commerce, or as it was sometimes called, the 
Code Savary, of March, 1673. ^he code went years of patient work 
and investigation. In charge of its formulation was put a committee 
termed the Council of Reform, over which M. Pussort presided. To this 
committee, QMperts like Jacques Savary, Andre Vieux, and Jean Bache- 
lier were attached, and for it they worked up memoires and drafts of 
proposals. The project of the code was drawn up by M. de Gomont and 
presented to the kingf’‘who took the trouble to make some remarks on 
it.” It was then gone over again by Savary, Vieux, R. Pocquelin, and 
F. Bellinzani, put into final form, and issued as an ordinance. Over 
the whole process Colbert exercised supervision; he aided in securing 
preliminary data, spurred on the experts, encouraged the committee, 
and speeded the formulation of the code. 

Taking as one of its chief bases the existence of guilds of merchants, 
the code laid down rules for apprenticeship and the admission of mas¬ 
ters. It regulated the activities of bankers and of brokers, the methods 
of bookkeeping, the formation of companies and partnerships, instru¬ 
ments of credit, the taking of interest, debts, alienation of property, 
stays in bankruptcy, and a dozen other matters. In some respects it was 
severe. It provided, for instance, that the penalty for a fraudulent bank¬ 
ruptcy was to be death. Affecting both retail and wholesale trade, the 
code sought, as its preamble stated, to provide ’'regulations capable of 
assuring among business men good faith against fraud and of prevent¬ 
ing the obstacles which might turn them from their employment through 
long lawsuits.” By making known the best business methods, by making 
uniform much business practice, by unifying some phases of commer¬ 
cial law, and by penalizing fraud, the Code of Commerce probably did 
something to improve business conditions in France. To this day, a por¬ 
tion of the commercial law of France is based on the 122 articles of 
Colbert’s Code.*^ 

® Boissonnade, Colbert, p. 16; G. Martin, La Grande Industrie, pp. 103 ff. 
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In another way Colbert sought by regulation to aid all commerce. In 
1665 he had an edict issued which limited the interest rate to 5 percent. 
On the eve of the Dutch war, in 1672, the rate was raised to 5% per¬ 
cent on money loaned to the king. Seven years later the same rate was 
made applicable to all loans, save those contracted at the fairs of Lyon, 
and all promises to pay a higher rate were declared null and void. To be 
sure, these limitations were not enforced strictly, and the government 
itself borrowed, sometimes, at higher rates. But they show Colbert’s 
trend of thought, for he felt that by making the legal rate fairly low he 
would drive investors to put their money directly into business and com¬ 
mercial enterprises, from which they might expect a higher return.® 

It was Colbert’s policy to encourage the merchants with one hand and 
to regulate them with the other, to lure them with hope of profits and 
honors, and to restrict them severely to prevent fraud. So, if there were 
the Code of Commerce and the limitation of interest, there was also the 
Council of Commerce with its accompanying promises of favor for busi¬ 
ness men. The promises were not fulfilled in their entirety, but neither 
were they empty ones. Though the House of Commerce attached to the 
court, where merchants were to be welcomed, seem to have had only an 
ephemeral existence, still Colbert was always urging Louis to show inter¬ 
est in business men. In the memoire which he prepared for the king on 
the occasion of the first meeting of the Council of Commerce, he be¬ 
sought his royal master to "receive all merchants who come to court 
with especial marks of protection and good will; assist them in every¬ 
thing which concerns commerce; hear them sometimes in the Coun¬ 
cil .. . when they came about important matters.’’ He was able to 
persuade that most aristocratic of monarchs to be so cordial to French 
business men that the Dutch were visibly impressed by the reports they 
heard on the subject.® 

Colbert was persistent. Six years later he was still urging the king to 
show an interest in business matters. On May 12, 1670, he wrote 
Louis XIV: 

I do not know whether Your Majesty would find it suitable in the re¬ 
sponse he will wish to make to tlie harangues of the magistrates of the con¬ 
quered cities, to talk to them of their commerce and their manufactures, 
and of all the favors which he is granting them and which he wishes to 

® Client, Colbert, pp. 265-66; Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots fran- 
qaises, XIX, 217; see also the opening pages of Chapter I above. 

® Colbert, Lettres, IF, cclxxi; Depping, Correspondance administrative, III, 346-54- 
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continue on all occasions, and to tell them to address themselves to me 
for everything which has to do with these matters. I think Your Majesty 
would give them great pleasure, inasmuch as all their efforts and their wealth 
depend only on these two points. 

Four days later the king replied briefly, saying, “I will talk to them 
appositely, in the sense you mention.'* 

But if Colbert was insistent that the king show favor to business men 
and interest in their problems, he was ten times as careful always to be 
ready to aid and assist them himself. He watched over them, he con¬ 
sulted them, he pampered them, though with them he was ever firm and 
sometimes strict. He ur^ed his son Seignelay to learn about ’all the 
disorders that occur in commerce, and all the losses that can come to 
merchants, as if the)^were his own.” What he preached he practiced. 
He was ever ready to hurry aid to a worthy merchant who was in trouble 
or in danger of bankruptcy. He took great pains to find out if new ap¬ 
pointees to posts which affected commerce, like that of the French con¬ 
sul at Cadiz, were acceptable to the mercjiants. He used the power of 
the government to aid merchants in collecting debts in foreign cities. 
He urged intendants to enforce laws such as those requiring the use of 
stamped paper, but not to push things so far as to interfere with busi¬ 
ness. He secured new capital for business men who were in need of it. 
He endeavored to recover for the owners the cargoes of vessels wrecked 
abroad. He urged local officials to keep him informed of the needs of 
business. He protected the Jewish merchants of Bordeaux and Marseille, 
and despite the pressure the devout brought on him, was most reluctant 
to drive them out.^^ 

In short, Colbert was a sort of watchful father to the merchants of 
France. Though a great number of them hated his interference and dis¬ 
trusted his motives, many turned to him when they were in trouble and 
sought his aid, as ”the protector of merchants.” His memory remained 
so green that in 1699, sixteen years after his death, a merchant could 
write to the new Controleur-generalj and say ”We shall hope for every¬ 
thing from the energetic interest that you show in the increase of com¬ 
merce, and we will secure as much protection from you as from the late 
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Monseigneur Colbert, who had no greater pleasure than in hearing 
commerce talked about and seeing it increase.” 

The reduction of tolls and other reforms .—^To Colbert "the com¬ 
merce within the kingdom” was dependent on "liberty of communica¬ 
tion between all the subjects of the king,” "the re&tablishment of man¬ 
ufactures,” and "the transportation of goods and merchandise from port 
to port.” Listing, in 1664, the factors which had reduced the internal 
trade of France to a most unsatisfactory state, he enumerated: the debts 
of the cities; frauds in connection with these debts, which had ruined 
the financial status of many citizens; "the quantity of tolls established 
everywhere on land and on the rivers”; "the ruin of the public high¬ 
ways”; "the horrible multiplicity of officials”; "the excessive taxes on 
all goods”; the illogical duties of the five big farms; piracy directed 
against coasting vessels; and the lack of attention paid to commerce by 
the king and the royal officials. Among the remedies he suggested were 
the repair of the highways, the removal of tolls, rendering rivers navi¬ 
gable, the building of the canal between the two seas, the reformation 
of the municipal debts, and increased attention to the interests of com¬ 
merce by the king, the officials, and the courts. Six years later he could 
point with pride to what had been undertaken and partly or wholly 
accomplished.^^ 

One of the reforms which Colbert started early and worked on per¬ 
sistently was the reduction of the tolls and similar barriers to, and bur¬ 
dens on, commerce within France, In November, 1661, a decree of the 
Council of State declared that the king, wishing to aid commerce, was 
inaugurating an investigation into the tolls levied on land and water in 
the kingdom. It ordered all proprietors of such tolls to present their 
titles within one month to the intendants of the localities. Any who 
failed to do so were forbidden to continue to collect the tolls. The in¬ 
tendants were to examine the titles presented to them and to forward 
them to Paris, where a committee on which Colbert sat would go over 
them again.^^ 

In January, 1663, a royal declaration reiterated the king’s intention 
to aid commerce by regulating the collection of tolls. Already progress 
had been made, it said, by investigating the titles by which tolls were 
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levied, abolishing some which had no legal foundation, and reducing 
others to their proper proportions. But this work needed to be made 
permanent by suitable regulation. The declaration then went on to estab¬ 
lish such regulation, in fourteen articles. The first article forbade the 
setting up of any new tolls without royal authorization. The second 
pointed out that many persons had succeeded in getting royal letters 
patent for establishing a toll as the result of some trifling repair made 
to a bridge or highway. Such letters, even if in good order, were to have 
no legal weight, if within three months they were not registered 
with the ap^opriate court. The third provided that any proprietor of a 
legal toll must inscribe the conditions of the toll on a plate of tin or 
bronze and post it prominently at the place of collection. The fourth 
required the registra^on of the toll with the local authorities. The fifth 
forbade the collection of anything but the exact legal toll, and insisted 
on the issuance of receipts. The sixth announced that for any contra¬ 
vention of the regulations, the toll in question would be abolished and 
the proprietor would not be allowed to plead that his agents had acted 
without his knowledge. The next three articles provided that merchants 
must equip themselves at their point of departure with certificates from 
the local authorities as to the nature and amount of the contents of their 
boats or wagons. Such certificates were to be accepted without delay by 
the toll collectors. If such collectors held that the wagon or boat con¬ 
tained more than was shown on the certificate they might inspect the 
goods, but they must provide assistance for the unloading of the vehi¬ 
cles. If the certificate was proved to be false, the surplus goods were to 
be confiscated and the merchant fined. The tenth article authorized 
merchants to proceed without paying a toll if there were no agent on 
duty to collect it. The next three articles sought to prevent frauds, and 
to expedite the passage of goods still further. The last article declared 
that as tolls were ’’established only for the upkeep of roads, bridges 
and highways,” the proprietors of the tolls must keep up the public 
works on which these grants had been based to the limits of their 
jurisdiction.^^ 

The year after the issuance of this sweeping regulation, Colbert con¬ 
gratulated the king that all the tolls of which the titles were not good, 
on the Garonne, Dordogne, Charente, Loire, Seine, Somme, Marne, 
Oise, Saone and Rhone Rivers had been abolished. There seems no 
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doubt that a number of such tolls were done away with all over France, 
but it also seems that a multitude of tolls were continued and that the 
regulations were never thoroughly enforced. Though he occasionally 
allowed the establishment of some new toll, especially if it seemed nec¬ 
essary to finance a pet project, Colbert all through his official career 
strove to reduce and abolish these hindrances to trade. In 1670 he freed 
from tolls all wine, brandy, and salt going, via the rivers Scarpe, Lalis, 
Deulle and Lescaut, to the cities recently acquired by France. In the 
same year he urged on the abolition of tolls on the Garonne and the 
Lot. Two years later he temporarily freed from tolls all grain going 
down the Saone and the Rhone. In 1680 he was advocating as a '’great 
benefit to commerce” the abolition of illegal tolls on the Rhone and the 
collection of all legal ones together, at a single place. In 1682 he was 
trying to prevent the establishment of a new toll at Beaucaire. To the 
very end of his life he was striving to reduce or abolish the tolls and 
to prevent the setting up of new ones, and he was apt to express his 
horror at learning that so many and such illegal ones were still being 
collected.^® 

In the matter of municipal debts Colbert was no more successful. In 
1647 a royal edict had taken over for the benefit of the state the product 
of the octrois of the cities. It had authorized them to keep up their in¬ 
come by doubling the duties and taxes of the octrois, but most cities had 
preferred to borrow. They borrowed on bad terms, and their debts in¬ 
creased rapidly, until, by the time of Colbert, they were debt-ridden. 
Their efforts to collect money to pay the debts, and the ruin of their 
principal inhabitants, who from time to time had made themselves 
liable for the payment of the obligations, were, as Colbert held them 
to be, hindrances to healthy trade. In 1663 Colbert forbade the towns 
and cities to borrow further without royal permission and at the same 
time annulled the contracts by which they had farmed their octrois. 
Four years later he ordered alienated municipal property restored to the 
cities on terms that were onerous to those who had bought or leased it. 
For years he continued to work on this problem, and he was constantly 
urging the intendants and the other officials to devote their attention to 
the ’’liquidation” of the city debts. But at the end of his life, in 1683, he 
had to admit that the results of his efforts had been mediocre and that 
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while the people of the cities had been burdened with new taxes, the 
debts had not been wiped out.^"^ 

Even more of a failure was Colbert s effort to unify the weights and 
measures of the kingdom. The confusion of local weights and measures 
was such as to add considerable difficulty to internal trade. For example, 
the canne of Provence and Montpellier was longer by two-thirds than 
the aune, or ell, of Paris; the canyie of Toulouse and Languedoc was 
longer by one-half, while those of Troyes, Arc-en-Barrois, and a number 
of cities of Picardy and Burgundy were only two-thirds of the length 
of the aune of Paris. Or again the pound of Lyon weighed eighty-six 
hundredths of the pound of Paris, that of Marseille eighty-one hun¬ 
dredths, and those of Toulouse and Montpellier eighty-three hundredths. 
Such a condition ou^aged Colbert’s sense of order and his desire for 
simplicity. He was continually urging steps to reform the standards of 
weights and measures. In 1681 he instructed the intendants that since 
the diversity of liquid measures gave rise to frauds, the king wished 
that "in all of each province there should,be only a single sort of vessel 
of which the proper length and diameter should be determined, and it 
should then be measured against the pint of Paris, and the relation of 
this vessel to the muid of Paris (which contained 288 pints) found 
accurately, so as to regulate all duties on this basis.” But even this lim¬ 
ited aim of provincial uniformity was not attained.^® 

On all that affected the internal commerce of the realm Colbert kept 
an anxious eye. When the quartering of troops interfered with trade 
he was distressed. When a visitation of the plague occurred he was 
much disturbed at the resulting disruption of commerce, delayed as 
long as he could the issuance of decrees shutting off communication 
with the afflicted areas, and restored ordinary trade as soon as possible. 
It must have been peculiarly annoying to him, when, as in 1663, he 
heard that the fair of Beaucaire had been interrupted by the plague, for 
the fairs were an object of his especial attention. There were in France 
some 500 fairs each year and though they had lost their medieval dom¬ 
inance, they were still important centers of local, national, and even 
international trade. Over the fairs Colbert watched with eager anxiety. 
He asked for reports on them from the intendants and other officials, 
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and was delighted when the fairs had gone off prosperously. He 
urged the intendants to help the fairs because of their importance 
to commerce.^® 

But while Colbert was ever on the watch for a chance to improve the 
internal commerce of France, he was also quite ready to regulate it and 
to restrain it when he felt it necessary to do so. He objected to the crea¬ 
tion of officers to measure or inspect commodities, but the financial 
exigencies of the period of the Dutch war led him to create and sell such 
offices. When the king visited a town, Colbert frequently fixed the price 
of goods at retail to prevent profiteering. But he also took, on occasion, 
the opposite position. When a vast quantity of jonquils were needed for 
the royal gardens and speculators sought to raise the price of bulbs, the 
king ‘’forbade his subjects to buy or sell any of these flowers until 
the number of 10,000 of which he had need had been supplied,” and he 
fixed the price at the ordinary level of fifteen livres the hundred. Hear¬ 
ing of this Colbert took upon himself to moderate the royal order some¬ 
what, and wrote to the intendant of Caen: 

In regard to the jonquils you should take it for a maxim to use every 
other means than the authority of the king for these sorts of things, be¬ 
cause it is good and advantageous to leave to the energy of men the where¬ 
withal to keep them busy. So if you can carry on the purchases in such a way 
that those who cultivate these flowers furnish you voluntarily with the neces¬ 
sary number, it will be much better; but if that is impossible you may pre¬ 
vent all other sales. 

Yet Colbert himself was willing to fix prices to protect the consumer. 
In 1672, for instance, a royal ordinance drastically regulated the sellers 
of foreign wine in Paris and set the prices which they might charge. In 
the same year an edict was issued regulating the markets and the 
wholesale and retail trade in foodstuffs in Paris. Quite medieval in tone, 
it aimed to prevent the abuses of monopoly and to secure a good quality 
of products at a fair price for the consumer. It forbade mixing goods of 
different grades, raising the price of goods once a sale was in progress, 
withdrawing goods of which the sale had been commenced, cornering 
the market in any fashion, buying standing grain within ten leagues of 
the city, selling poor-quality grain, buying more than a given quantity 
of grain, and so on. It provided for fixing the price of grain during any 
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shortage. It insisted that no adulterated wines be sold, and that the seller 
must inform the buyer of the provenance of all wine. It forbade wine 
dealers to purchase wine within twenty leagues of Paris," so that the 
bourgeois and inhabitants" of the city could "supply themselves more 
conveniently and more cheaply." And it extended similar regulations to 
cover such commodities as fish, fodder, wood, and charcoal.^® 

Among the restrictions on commerce of which Colbert approved were 
those which sought to prevent fraudulent bankruptcies. These were very 
strict, especially after the issuance of the Code of Commerce, and 
were enforced with some severity. Savary describes in detail the punish¬ 
ment of two oSffenders, Jean Francois Le Mercier, a merchant who had 
gone into false bankruptcy, aided, abetted, and urged on by Jean-Bap- 
tiste Desues, procureur at the Chatelet. "All Paris saw the execution" 
of the sentence passed on them, on May 30, 1673. Condemned to make 
the amende honorable, the two offenders, clad only in shirts, a cord 
about the neck of each, a placard proclaiming his crimes fastened to 
each, and each grasping a lighted torch weighing two pounds, were led 
to the steps of the Palais de Justice. There they were made to ask pardon 
for their sins of God, of the king, and of Justice. Then, conducted 
by an executioner, they were led along the rue Saint-Honore and the rue 
Saint-Denis to the Croix du Tiroir, where they asked pardon again. 
Then they were led through the rue des Proiiaries to the public pillory. 
There they asked pardon for the third time. Later they were attached 
to the pillory for two hours on each of three market days. Finally they 
were made to pay heavy fines and were sent to the galleys for nine years. 
Savary reports that everyone "agreed that the punishment of death 
would not have been so cruel." 

Transportation ,—More important to Colbert than the restrictions of 
various sorts which were placed upon commerce was his effort to solve 
one of the most pressing problems of the seventeenth-century merchant, 
that of rapid and inexpensive transportation. For some purposes Colbert 
turned to the creation of transportation companies. More often he 
sought to improve the facilities of land and water transport. In the first 
category falls his attempt to bind the areas of Flanders, which had been 
added to France by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1668), to their new 
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fatherland by links of economic interest.By this treaty France had 
gained an important stretch of territory, which included the cities of 
Charleroi, Tournai, and Lille. The last especially was a commercial 
center, but its established trade connections were with Spanish Flanders 
and Holland. It also carried on a good deal of business with Spain and 
Italy, but again via Dutch or Flemish ports. Colbert was determined 
to divert to France, if possible, the trade of Lille and the surrounding 
area. To him the best method seemed to be to establish cheap and easy 
transportation facilities between Lille and various cities and ports of 
France. 

With this end in view, Colbert in 1669 persuaded two entrepreneurs, 
merchants named Nigot and Thierriat, to organize a transportation com¬ 
pany. As a basic aid for their company, Colbert secured on July 26 
the issuance of a royal decree which freed them from the import and 
export duties they would normally have paid on all goods shipped from 
the newly conquered areas across France proper, to be sent on by sea or 
land into foreign countries. He would also have liked to free goods 
from those sections from import duties, when they were sent into France 
to be consumed there, but this seemed to entail too many complications. 
Then on August 5, 1669, at the request of the entrepreneurs, Colbert 
secured the issuance of another decree, which freed goods from the Lille 
area in transit across France from the duties levied at special customs 
lines. These duties included the douane, tierSy surtaux, and quarantieme 
of Lyon, the douane of Valence and others. 

Supported at every turn by Colbert, Nigot and Thierriat were pre¬ 
pared to start business by August i, 1669. They planned to take goods 
and passengers from Lille to Paris, with departures every Wednesday and 
Saturday; and from Paris to Lille, with departures every Monday 
and Thursday. In addition, a passenger coach with special cheap rates 
was to leave Paris for Lille every Thursday, and another was to leave 
Lille for Paris on the same day of the week. Goods would be forwarded 
to Orleans and other French cities from Paris, and to Italy via Lyon. In 
the other direction, goods were to be sent to Rouen, Calais, Havre, 
La Rochelle and other cities. Special attention was to be paid to the 
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shipments to Havre, for from there a regular service was to be estab¬ 
lished to send goods to Spain and Portugal. Goods were also to be 
transported to Frankfort, in Germany. Since Lille was to be the point 
of departure for shipments, a special service was to be established be¬ 
tween that city and Tournai, so that Tournai might benefit from 
the new arrangements. 

Nigot and Thierriat advertised their project as having been organ¬ 
ized by the king’s orders. They established an office at Lille in the 
Basse-rue, in charge of an agent named Mas, and called it the "Bureau 
of His Majes^ for the Transit." On their advertisements appeared the 
coat of armsVf Colbert, to indicate that they had the patronage of that 
powerful functionary. In their publicity they made much of the freedom 
from duties that had been granted, and they assumed responsibility for 
the safe delivery of all shipments in good condition. Their agent. Mas, 
was to superintend the baling and sealing of the goods at the company’s 
office in Lille. But their most important offer was that of a regular 
service at reasonable rates. 

For their services, Nigot and Thierriat advertised the following in¬ 
clusive rates per hundredweight from Lille to various other points: 



SUMMER 

WINTER 


(APRIL 

I TO 

(OCTOBER 1 TO 


SEPTEMBER 30) 

MARCH 30) 


Livres 

Sous 

Livres Sous 

Amiens (about 3 days) 

2 

5 

3 

Paris (6 to 7 days) 

4 

10 

6 

Orleans (9 to 10 days) 

6 


7 10 

Calais (4 to 5 days) 

3 

15 

4 10 

Rouen (6 to 7 days) 

4 

10 

6 

Le Havre (10 to ii days) 

5 

10 

7 


La Rochelle (24 to 25 days) 

YEAR ROUND 

RATES 

Livres 

15 

Lyon (16 to 17 days) 

12 

Marseille (22 to 24 days) 

21 

Milan (25 days) 

24 

Venice (45 to 48 days) 

31 

Verona (40 to 45 days) 

29 

Frankfort (20 days) 

12 
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It was further announced that a service would be established to send 
goods on from Havre to Spain and Portugal by sea. The first sailing 
would take place at the end of August, 1669. It would consist of three 
ships, of which one would be heavily armed and manned, to protect 
the others. The ships were to be *'Le Sauveur,” of 300 tons, equipped 
with 30 pieces of cannon, and 120 fighting men, and captained by 
sieur Raisin; ”La Dieppoise,** of 100 tons; and “La Diligente” of 60 
tons. The freight rates to Portugal were to be 6 ducats for a bale of 
100 pieces of cloth, 9 ducats for a bale of 180 pieces, and 4 ducats for 
a bale of 50 pieces. To Saint-Sebastien and Bilbao, the rates would be 
only two-thirds as much. Again it was emphasized that no transit duties 
would be levied on the goods shipped through France to Havre. Early 
in July, 1669, Raisin himself went to Lille. He was introduced to the 
magistrates and the leading merchants by the intendant of Lille, who 
reported straightway to Colbert, and it was arranged that he meet the 
assembled merchants of the city so that he might discuss with them 
the new transportation facilities. 

From the start, Colbert worked devotedly for the success of the 
project. He granted the company of Nigot and Thierriat the exclusive 
right to carry on such a transportation service. He enlisted the aid of 
officials so that they might assist the company and give it favorable 
publicity. He wrote to one of the leading merchants of Rouen and urged 
him to secure the cooperation of the business men of that city. He 
ordered the Commissioner of the Marine at Havre to see that the three 
ships were ready, and to have them freshly painted so that “their out¬ 
ward cleanliness” would correspond “to that within” and would “please 
the merchants and persuade them to put their goods in them.” 

But opposition to the plans was quick to arise. On July 20, 1669, 
the inhabitants of Saint-Malo addressed a memoire to Colbert. They 
thanked him for his efforts in behalf of commerce, and especially for 
his new efforts to improve the transportation of goods to Spain. But 
they thought it their duty to send to him the following “humble 
observations”: 

It is to be feared that, as business men have often experienced it both 
in France and in Spain, those who are entrusted by the king with the 
transport of goods may do injury to the merchants and even to the safety 
of commerce, to which all novelties bring an alteration, so that this establish¬ 
ment of which you talk to us will decrease commerce instead of increasing it. 
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More troublesome than the opposition of Saint-Malo was that of the 
Spanish. They could not with equanimity see Colbert divert into France 
trade that normally flowed through Spanish Flanders. No sooner had 
they heard of the new plans than they spread rumors in Lille that on 
August 15 a number of ships were to sail from Ostend for Spain, that 
these ships would be better and safer than those going from Havre, 
that on goods sent via France would be levied special taxes in Spain, and 
that there was some dark significance in the fact that the names of 
the captains of the two smaller ships had not been announced. 

Counteracting^ these rumors as best he could, Colbert went ahead with 
his plans, and some of the ships at least seem to have sailed about as 
scheduled. But the Spanish had other weapons at their command. They 
held up the entry into Spain of the goods from Lille, on the grounds 
that that city and the others of French Flanders were infected with the 
plague. On September 14 Colbert sent to the Marquis de Villars, French 
ambassador to Spain, certificates purporting to prove that the plague was 
all over, with orders to show them to the Spanish authorities and to 
secure permission for the entry of the goods. Two weeks later he wrote 
to a correspondent and said that he hoped that by that time the goods 
had been safely admitted. On November 9, 1669, he wrote again to 
Villars, urging him to secure permits for the landing of the goods that 
had come from Lille via Havre, but this letter may conceivably have 
had reference to a second shipment. 

In January, 1670, Colbert was still urging the merchants of Rouen to 
cooperate with his transport scheme. He spoke of plans to send three 
ships every four months. Six ships would be needed. Of these, said 
Colbert, the king would be willing to furnish three. Further, the king 
would be ready to pay half the expenses of the voyages of the first year, 
one-third of those of the second, and one-quarter of those of the third 
year. In a later letter in the same month, he offered on behalf of the 
king to pay outright bounties, rather than to supply the needed ships. 
It seems to have been Colbert’s idea either to supplement or to replace 
the service from Havre by a similar service from Rouen. But the Rouen 
merchants would have none of the plan. In May Colbert wrote that his 
offer was so advantageous that he could not understand why difficulties 
had arisen. Then in disgust he broke out, '‘But for a long time I have 
been convinced that you only have to let the merchants know that you 
want to do something to help them to have them dislike it.” 
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To add to Colbert's troubles, one of the ships sent from Havre to 
Spain with goods from Lille, probably early in 1670, seems to have 
sunk, for in August of that year he wrote to an official at Lille of the 
matter. In reply to the report that the merchants of Lille were shipping 
their wares via Ostend, he declared that they must not be forced to do 
otherwise. His idea, he said, was to offer them greater facilities for ship¬ 
ment via France. It might well be true that they had suffered losses 
through the sinking of the ’’Esperance,” which had been lost by the 
carelessness of its captain. But they ran a much greater risk of loss from 
the pirates who swarmed on these seas, and the king stood ready, if the 
Lille merchants would ship enough goods via Havre, to send a powerful 
naval escort to convoy the ships to Spain. 

At the end of 1670 there is some indication that Colbert’s transpor¬ 
tation plans were working fairly well, for a decree of the Council of 
State on December i of that year amended the decrees of July 26 and 
August 5, 1669, to forbid the free transit across France of foreign cloth 
and foreign sugar from the newly conquered areas. This may well indi¬ 
cate that the Dutch had found the facilities offered by Colbert a cheap 
and suitable means of shipping their cloth and sugar to Spain via Lille. 

As late as August, 1672, Colbert was seeing that despite the reluc¬ 
tance of custom’s officials, Lille enjoyed the special transit privileges 
granted by royal decree. But the Dutch war, which began in that year, 
must have seriously interfered with his plans, and it probably ended 
for a time the attempt to encourage the shipment of goods from Havre 
to Spain. In December, 1673, ^^e transit rights were revoked, on the 
grounds that they had given rise to frauds which were reducing the 
collections of the farmers of the customs duties. But in November, 
1674, they were restored. The entrepreneurs, Nigot and Thierriat, 
probably kept on with some phases of their transportation business, at 
least as late as 1676.^® 

Another similar company, organized in 1669 1670 for the trans¬ 

portation of goods from the newly acquired parts of French Flanders 
to Lorraine and Germany, seems to have been active from 1670 to 1674 
and again after 1683. At least four entrepreneurs, Fresch (or Fesch), 
Richerer (or Richiner), Scan (or Socin), and Bennelle (or Benelle) 
were interested in it. 

“See footnote 22 above. 
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In the long run, of course, despite the difficulties which met him at 
every turn, Colbert’s policy was triumphant, for gradually Lille and the 
surrounding area were bound more and more closely to the general 
economy of France. 

Roads and waterways .—More practical, perhaps, and more persistent 
were Colbert’s efforts to improve roads, bridges and water transporta¬ 
tion. The roads of France, which had been improved somewhat under 
Henry IV, had fallen into disrepair during the troublous period of 
Mazarin and the Fronde. Colbert set himself to make the French high¬ 
ways efficieqj^venues of transport. It has already been pointed out that 
the regulation on tolls (1665) provided that those who collected them 
must keep up the roads and bridges. A decree of the same year stated 
that the roads were ia^such bad condition that commerce was being seri¬ 
ously hampered thereby, and ordered royal officials to see that local 
seigneurs and the owners of tolls kept up the roads and bridges.^® 

But Colbert’s efforts in behalf of the roads were not limited to such 
orders. Under Sully, the annual government expenditures on the roads 
had reached 1,000,000 livres. Under succeeding administrations they 
had fallen as low as 40,000 livres. Colbert raised the sum for roads to 
over 600,000 livres. It fell to zero during the Dutch war, but no sooner 
was the excessive strain on the budget ended than Colbert busied him¬ 
self again in spending government money on highway improvement. 
Though in 1669 he appointed a Commissioner of Bridges and High¬ 
ways, he continued actively to direct the work himself. In 1670 a decree 
of the Council of State in regard to the roads of Normandy showed 
forth some of Colbert’s ideas on the matter. It began by declaring that 
merchants and business men were complaining of the villainous state 
of the highways of Normandy. It pointed out that the local proprietors, 
far from keeping up the thoroughfares as required by numerous old 
laws, had actually shut off some of the roads^ forced them to make de¬ 
tours around their estates, and planted hedges and fruit trees so thick 
along the roads as to prevent the drying out of the surface after 
rains. The decree, on Colbert’s advice, therefore ordered that all ’’big 
royal roads” were to be twenty-four feet wide; that all hedges, trees, 
ditches, and other encumbrances which encroached upon them must be 
removed in a week; that no trees were to be planted within ten feet 

“AD XIII, No. 10, liasse i, doc. 13; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part i), 
208-9. 
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of the roadway; that these roads, and the side roads as well, were to be 
kept up by the local proprietors and repaired with pebbles, gravel, 
or bundles of sticks (fascines ); that carters were not to use more than 
four horses; and that these regulations were to be enforced by the 
royal officials.^® 

Colbert knew better, however, than to trust to the local proprietors. 
During the Dutch war he had to refuse requests for additional funds 
for road work, though even at that period highways along which the 
king was to travel were repaired extensively, and the public was inci¬ 
dentally benefited thereby. But no sooner was the war over than Colbert 
took up the question of roads and sketched anew his highway policy. 
He insisted that only important works were to be paid for by royal funds. 
Small repair jobs were to be taken care of locally. He announced that 
in each generality of the pays d*Section the king intended to spend 
money each year for some new and worth-while public works. He asked 
the intendants to study the highways of their districts and to note those 
which were ’’most important and most necessary for the facility of the 
commerce of the people and for the transportation of their products 
and goods.” In making their choice, the intendants were to consider the 
commerce of their districts, the location of the fairs, and the like. They 
were to give special attention to roads which led to seaports, and to 
Paris, which was ’’almost the center of all consumption.” Having se¬ 
lected the highway ’’most useful and advantageous to the people,” the 
intendants were directed to draw up a statement of what would be 
needed to put this road in good condition. The king would then see 
that the necessary work was done over a space of two, three, or four 
years, according to the expense. When the improvements on the first 
road were completed, the intendant was to select another important 
one, ”His Majesty considering it much more advantageous for his 
people to reestablish perfectly the big highways, in order of their im¬ 
portance, than to continue to make a quantity of little expenditures, 
here and there, which do not have the result which His Majesty 
desires.” 

In succeeding years Colbert reiterated his stand, insisting that the 

“Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part i), 208-9; AD XIII, No. 2*, liasse 2, 
doc. 100. 
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intendants give particular attention to the highways, '‘because it is 
chiefly on the easy use of the roads that the advantage of commerce 
and the welfare of the public depends.” A good example of the type 
of reasoning that he applied to highway repairs is contained in a letter 
from him to the intendant of Soissons, of February 23, 1681. After 
pointing out that most of the food for Paris was brought thither by 
water, and that the road from Soissons to Paris was used, therefore, 
mainly by carriages and coaches, he said: 

So the road to Paris is not necessary for the consumption of goods and 
the needs ofjjpmmerce, and consequently the advantage of the people. But 
since the road by which wine is carried from Champagne and Soissonais to 
Flanders is much more useful, because it is through these wines that money 
comes into these provinces, I feel that work to be done on this road to 
facilitate transportation*, should be preferred to work on the road to Paris. 

For the roads of the provinces which had retained their Estates, and 
in which, because they paid less in taxes, Colbert was reluctant to spend 
royal funds on public works, he tended to trust to the local or provincial 
authorities to carry on repair work. He wrote, for example, to the in¬ 
tendant of Montauban in 1683, declaring that since that city lay in the 
pays d*etatSf he could spend no royal money on the roads around it, 
but that he was quite ready to stimulate the provincial deputies to under¬ 
take the work. Still his policy was not invariable, for on another occa¬ 
sion the intendant of Montauban wrote Colbert to say that the district 
would not need all the money allotted to it by the king each year for 
repairing some important road. By bringing pressure to bear on them, 
Colbert was able to get the provincial estates to appropriate considerable 
sums for road work. He secured from the Estates of Burgundy, for in¬ 
stance, an annual grant of 30,000 livres for the repair and improvement 
of the highways. In such cases it sometimes devolved on Colbert also to 
see that the money was actually raised and spent.^® 

Colbert was always ready to assist the work of highway improvement 
by using the royal authority. In 1672, for example, he secured for the 
entrepreneurs who were working on the highways a royal decree to aid 
them in getting materials. It declared that the work of these entre¬ 
preneurs was hampered by the fact that local proprietors charged exces¬ 
sive prices for stone, sand, and other materials necessary for use on the 

“Colbert, Lettres, IV, 509-10, 518-19. 
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roads. Such a situation was contrary to the public interest. So the decree 
authorized the entrepreneurs to buy the materials they needed by agree¬ 
ment with the local proprietors. If no such agreement could be reached, 
the intendant was to step in and name experts who would fix the price.^® 

That Colbert’s efforts improved the highways of France seems certain. 
But they did not succeed in endowing France with the system of practi¬ 
cable commercial arteries of which Colbert dreamed. The roads of 
France in 1683 were probably better by far than those of England, and 
as good as those of any European country. But they still left a very 
great deal to be desired. Only two months after Colbert’s death com¬ 
plaints were coming in to the central government that the road from 
Beauvais to Paris was in such impassable condition that carters could 
not traverse it without losing their horses.^^ 

Together with Colbert’s interest in roads naturally went a desire to 
improve bridges. If the only way to get a needed bridge was to allow 
it to be constructed by private entrepreneurs, who were to be reimbursed 
by the collection of a toll, Colbert was willing to proceed on that basis. 
But in general he preferred that bridges be built by public authorities 
of some sort, so that the creation of new tolls might be avoided. As to 
the construction of a bridge between Beaucaire and Tarascon he wrote, 
in 1682, ”His Majesty would deem it much more suitable that the two 
provinces should construct it for the reciprocal convenience of their 
commerce, than that they should make a gift of it to an individual who 
would levy a toll there.” Sometimes he made even stronger statements. 
Writing to the intendant of Lille in regard to a man who was ready to 
repair the bridge at Ce if his right to collect a toll on it were prolonged, 
Colbert wrote, in 1683, ”1 tell you that an end must be made of the 
tolls levied on bridges, as soon as possible, because these tolls are always 
a burden on the people and on commerce.” 

Even larger in Colbert’s mind than the problems of land transporta¬ 
tion loomed those of water transport, for the latter was often quicker 
and almost always much cheaper. France was wonderfully endowed 
with natural waterways, and Colbert was determined to make them 
practicable routes of commerce. In those days, too, rivers were even 
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more important than now, for ocean-going vessels of the small size than 
in use could go up any large river for a considerable distance. Rouen 
was considered a seaport, though it lay many miles up the Seine, and 
seagoing ships frequently went up the river as far as Paris. Colbert 
had been in office only a short while before he was preparing to in¬ 
augurate a survey of the rivers to determine which ones might be ren¬ 
dered navigable, "there being nothing," he declared, "which can so 
much facilitate the shipping out of commodities, assist commerce, and, 
as a result, the payment of the taille/* 

By 1664 and 1665 decree after decree was being issued for the im¬ 
provement of navigation on such rivers as the Aube, the Seine, and even 
the tiny Voulzie. In most cases the work was entrusted to private entre¬ 
preneurs and they wg:e allowed to indemnify themselves for their ex¬ 
penses by collecting, for a period of years, duties on commodities which 
passed up and down the river. Colbert urged the intendants to devote 
attention to the improvement of navigation on the rivers. He persuaded 
provincial estates to provide funds for the same purpose, securing, for 
example, an appropriation of 30,000 livres from the Estates of Bur¬ 
gundy. Sometimes the projects which Colbert furthered were of large 
proportions. In 1677, for instance, a certain Hector Boutheroue, who 
before Colbert’s time had worked on river improvement in Champagne, 
was by royal letters patent granted the right to make navigable stretches 
of the Seine, Marne, Aube, and other rivers not then open to shipping. 
He was given the exclusive right to collect tolls for twenty years 
on the portions of the rivers improved by him. But to protect the public 
the scale of the tolls was fixed by the letters patent. How extensive 
was the work on rivers carried on under Colbert is indicated by a list 
of the rivers on which navigation conditions were bettered. It included 
the Seine, Aube, Oise, Loire Allier, Cher, Indre, Dordogne, Tarn, Lot, 
Rhone, Saone, Garonne, Doubs, Marne, Voulzie, Agoust, Drome, Baise, 
Somme, Andelle, Lez, Loire, and a number of others.®^ 

Colbert sought not only to utilize the existing waterways of France 
but also to dower the country with new ones—canals. He investigated, 
as early as 1662, the possibility of a canal from the Rhone near Tarascon 
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to the Mediterranean at Martigues, which would have obviated the 
difficult passage of the mouths of the Rhone and which would have 
attracted ‘crowds of merchants in all seasons, especially for the fair of 
Beaucaire.” Seven years later he was urging the construction of a canal 
from Douai to Lille which would, he felt, be extremely useful for com¬ 
merce. More significant was his work for the Canal of Orleans. This 
canal was to run from the Loire at Orleans to the Loing near Montargis. 
Thus it would become possible for boats from the lower Loire to pass 
over to the basin of the Seine (the Loing runs into the Seine just above 
Thomery), and thus such boats would avoid the passage up the Loire 
to Briare and the passage through the Canal of Briare, both of which 
were difficult or impossible at low water. 

The Canal of Orleans was authorized by an edict of March, 1679, 
which granted to the due d’Orleans, brother of Louis XIV, permission 
to undertake this work. The edict further authorized the due d’Orleans 
to take over the canal begun by Robert Mathieu and to use any part of 
the royal domain necessary for the canal proper or for its subsidiary 
works. From private proprietors land and water might also be taken, but 
such owners were to be indemnified. Where the canal crossed any high¬ 
ways, bridges were to be built. To the due d’Orleans were granted all 
the fishing rights in the canal, full ownership of the canal and all its 
works, together with feudal rights of justice over them, the exclusive 
right to send boats through the canal, and the exclusive right to levy 
tolls and dues on the canal. These dues were to be the same as those 
granted to the proprietors of the Canal of Briare in 1651. No royal 
dues or taxes were ever to be levied on the canal. Work was begun on 
the canal shortly after the granting of the edict, but it was not com¬ 
pleted until 1692, by which time Colbert had been dead nine years. 
But his approval of the plan was justified, for the canal proved profit¬ 
able to its proprietor and useful to the public.®^ 

The Canal of the Two Seas .—All other projects, however, pale into 
insignificance before that of the Canal of Languedoc or, as it was also 
called, the Canal of the Two Seas. For many years men had dreamed 
of a canal which would make it possible to ship goods from the At¬ 
lantic to the Mediterranean by a water route through France, thus elim¬ 
inating the long voyage around Spain and through the Straits of Gibral- 

“ Colbert, Let/res, IV, 565-66; "Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 204, fol. 331; AD 
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tar. So difficult an engineering feat had not been pushed to completion 
in Europe since ancient times. That it was possible to carry it through 
in France in the mid-seventeenth century was due to the labors of two 
men, Pierre-Paul Riquet, the proponent and engineer of the scheme, 
and Colbert, who won the support of the king, raised the funds, and 
threw all his power and energy behind the plan.^® 

Pierre-Paul Riquet, seigneur de Bonrepos, came of a family which 
he claimed had been considered as noble down to the troublous times 
of the religious wars of the sixteenth century. He owned lands in the 
south of France, near the mountain which was the chief obstacle to any 
attempt to join the Garonne river to the valley of the Aude, the most 
practicable way of achieving such a canal as had been proposed. Riquet 
had worked as a tax official connected with ^ the gahelle of Provence. 
He had considerable wealth and more than considerable mathematical 
ability. The problem of the canal to join the two seas had a peculiar 
fascination for him, and in his own lands he had made tests designed 
to show whether such a canal was practicable. 

Convinced at last that he had worked out a plan by which the canal 
could be built, Riquet wrote to Colbert on November 26, 1662, telling 
of his project. He insisted that his plans were practical, and he stressed 
the immense value of such a waterway for France. It would obviate the 
necessity of a passage through the straits of Gibraltar. It would reduce 
the commerce at Cadiz and thus decrease the revenues of the Spanish 
king, while by taxing the goods that passed through the canal Louis 
XIV could increase his revenues proportionally. It would increase the 
existing commerce of France and open up "a thousand new kinds of 
trade” for the French. 

Such a proposal was bound to fire the imagination of Colbert. But 
he needed to be convinced that the obstacles in the way of such a canal 
could be overcome. The chief difficulty in constructing the waterway 
was a rocky divide called Les Pierres de Naurouse, which rose more than 
600 feet above sea level. Riquet’s plan called for a series of locks, but 
the crucial point was how to get water into the locks at such an altitude. 
Riquet’s solution, on which the success of his project depended, was to 

For the material on the canal of Languedoc, see Lavisse, Histoire de France^ VII 
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collect water from fairly distant sources on the slopes of La Montagne 
Noire, store it in reservoirs, and feed it into the canal. The archbishop 
of Toulouse, who had put Riquet in touch with Colbert in the first 
place, was enthusiastic about the scheme, and before long Colbert was 
as convinced of its practicability as he was of its desirability. 

The construction of such a canal was bound to cost a great deal of 
money. When the matter was broached to the Estates of Languedoc 
they were more than hesitant about helping to finance it. Though they 
eventually contributed heavily from provincial funds, it was not until 
the success of the canal seemed assured. The Estates of Burgundy were 
likewise approached, and with some reluctance they agreed to raise a 
considerable sum for the canal. The king himself hesitated at the pros¬ 
pect of such heavy expenditures. But at last the plans ripened, and were 
given form in an edict of October, 1666. 

Into the preamble of the edict Colbert wove his conception of the 
canal not only as a project of great value for the commerce of the people 
of France and of all the world, but also as a monument to overshadow 
the works of all previous rulers and to commemorate forever the 
"grandeur, the prosperity, the felicity" of the reign of Louis XIV. 
Riquet had proposed that the king acquire the necessary lands, pay for 
them, erect them into a fief, and turn them over to Riquet and his heirs, 
who should be responsible for the upkeep of the canal, and should have 
the sole right to send boats through it and collect tolls on it. There 
was much discussion in the royal council as to whether the state should 
not keep direct control of the canal. It was decided that it would be 
better to turn it over to individuals to run, since thus one "could place 
the public interest under the safeguard of personal interest." In es¬ 
sence the edict followed the proposition of Riquet, but to protect the 
public the toll rates were fixed by law. 

At the same time that the edict was given out, a long decree was 
prepared and issued, providing for the work to be done on the canal 
and going into the technical details of construction. In the decree there 
is a touch that Colbert must have given it, for one section reads, "And 
since all the works heretofore mentioned should, so far as possible, 
mark the power of the great king who is having them made, and for 
that, and for the public utility, they should, if possible, last forever, the 
entrepreneur who is building them shall take care to use on them all 
the best materials which can be found." Another decree of the same 
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month arranged the financial terms on which Riquet was to act as entre¬ 
preneur, granted to Riquet and his descendants the status of nobles, and 
provided that the canal was to be completed in eight years. 

It was more than eight years, however, before it was done. Riquet 
ran into many difficulties. It was hard to get enough labor, and in 1669 
Colbert was ordering the capture of ’’sturdy beggars” to be put to work 
on the canal. At some periods Riquet had as many as 1,200 men work¬ 
ing under him. It was hard to overcome the opposition of the local 
people, who doubted the ability of Riquet, perhaps because he was a 
prophet in l^own country. It was hardest of all to keep the money 
coming in, with the provincial estates reluctant, and, after 1672, the 
royal treasury embarrassed by war needs. At times Riquet had to make 
large advances from his own fortune, and on one occasion he used up 
the sums he had set aside for his daughters’ dowries, saying that the 
canal was the dearest of his children. It was hard, too, to overcome the 
engineering difficulties involved. But in six years’ time the portion of 
the canal from the Pierres de Naurouse to the Garonne was completed, 
and the archbishop of Toulouse demonstrated its success to the people 
by voyaging down it in a boat. The remainder of the canal was not 
entirely finished until 1681, six months after the death of Riquet. He 
had passed away in October, 1680, knowing that his work was a success. 
Through it all Colbert had aided and supported Riquet, raising money 
for his needs, encouraging him in his difficulties, writing solicitously 
when he was sick, striving always to ensure that the canal would be 
worthy of Louis XIV. In 1670 he wrote to Riquet saying, ”I recommend 
to you always to take care that your works are constructed in such a way 
that they will last forever.” 

When completed, the canal was about 175 miles long. It had 65 
locks. With its subsidiary works at its Mediterranean terminus, Cette, 
and along its route, it had cost some 17,000,000 livres, of which about 
7,500,000 had been furnished by the king, a little less than 6,000,000 
by the provincial estates, and the rest by Riquet. Colbert had been 
earnestly desirous of making the canal big enough so that seagoing ves¬ 
sels could pass through it, for he felt that then its commercial value 
would be greatly increased, while the possibility of sending naval vessels 
through it would be a tremendous strategic advantage. But the immense 
extra cost involved in the building of a canal of such size, precluded 
the possibility of carrying out his plan. It was necessary to tranship 
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goods at both ends from seagoing vessels to canal boats. None the less, 
it was triumph of skill and persistence. Vauban, the great engineer, 
surveying the canal for the king in 1684, marveled at the size and 
ingenuity of the works at the divide. Turning to the people with him, 
he said, 'Tt lacks, however, something here. That is a statue of Riquet." 

Colbert’s interest in the canal increased rather than waned with its 
completion. In 1682 he insisted that the tolls collected by Riquet’s son 
should be the only ones levied on goods passing through the canal. He 
was determined that the cost of transportation on the canal should be 
kept to one-fifth or one-quarter of the cost of overland transport. In 
1683 he was delighted to hear that 32,000 hundredweight of goods 
had passed through the canal in the month of April. He was anxious 
to increase the traffic through it and urged that the new facilities be 
made known to Dutch and English merchants. Had he lived, however, 
he would have been disappointed to see that the canal was little em¬ 
ployed by foreign merchants or for the goods formerly shipped by sea. 
But it was much used for local traffic, and Languedoc profited largely 
thereby. Two centuries and a half after its completion the canal was still 
in use. 


2. FOREIGN COMMERCE 

If Colbert was deeply interested in promoting the internal commerce 
of France and in improving the transportation facilities of the country, 
he was passionately devoted to the cause of foreign trade. When he 
came to power, French commerce had suffered sadly from neglect 
under Mazarin, and from foreign wars and internal disorder. It was 
losing ground steadily before the triumphant growth of Dutch trade. 
In fact in 1664 Colbert declared that by an "exact calculation" which 
he had made, the Dutch were carrying on so much of the French trade 
that each year the French paid them 4,000,000 livres merely in freight 
and carriage charges. The French had only a few hundred merchant 
ships to the thousands possessed by the Dutch. The French navy was 
in a stare of decay. Even the French coasting trade was in Dutch hands, 
and the French were being ousted from the ocean fisheries. The French 
were claiming that it was impossible to compete with the Dutch, since 
it cost far more to build, man, provision, and operate a French ship than 
it did a Dutch one. In fact to many of the French, commerce did seem 
"in some sort contrary to the genius of the nation." 
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Yet to Colbert it seemed absolutely essential to build up the foreign 
commerce of France. Such commerce was necessary to make France 
prosperous, to enable her to sell her products, to bring in money. To 
give France her rightful share of the trade of the world, to make the 
country rich and strong through foreign commerce, were some of Col¬ 
bert’s primary objectives throughout all his years in office. He knew that 
to achieve his end ’’prodigious application” would be necessary, but 
this he was prepared to give.*’^’^ Leaving to a separate chapter the discus¬ 
sion of Colbert’s efforts to create commercial companies, and to build 
up the colonial trade, an attempt will be made in the following pages 
to sketch some of Colbert’s activities in behalf of foreign commerce. 

Year in and year out Colbert was alert to take any step that promised 
to improve the foreigp trade of France, whether it was ordering the 
French ambassadors to assist French merchants, or preventing the Duke 
of Savoy from interfering with French shipping, or safeguarding the 
contents of two ships from Hamburg, wrecked on the French coast, so 
that French vessels in German waters might also be treated well. The 
tale is one of such multifarious activity that it seems scarcely possible 
that any man could have been so busy. But Colbert loved hard work, 
and no toil was for him too laborious if it resulted in some improvement 
in the foreign commerce of France.^^ 

Insurance, convoys, and pirates .—One step which Colbert took in 
1669 to encourage sea-borne trade was directly in line with the theories 
advocated some years earlier by that commercially minded monk. Eon. 
It was the issuance of an edict on the participation of nobles in com¬ 
merce. The edict pointed out that commerce was the sole means by 
which a nation might be enriched and that only retail trade was truly 
demeaning. It declared that this had been already recognized by the 
royal edicts of 1664, which had permitted nobles to enter the East and 
West India Companies, and by the customary laws of Brittany and 
the privileges of Lyon, which held nobility and business compatible. 
It provided, therefore, that henceforth participation in commerce by sea 
should not in any way impair the status of a noble.^® 
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A year earlier Colbert had been instrumental in assisting sea com¬ 
merce in quite another fashion. Through his encouragement and with 
royal approval and aid, a Chambre des ass/^rances, or Insurance Com¬ 
pany, had been founded in Paris, to write policies on ships and their 
cargoes. In this field the Dutch were preeminent, and Colbert was de¬ 
termined to keep in France the money which had formerly gone out in 
premium payments. The leading figures in the Insurance Company, 
F. Bellinzani, J. B. and Pierre Pocquelin, L. Froment and P. Formont, 
were men who had worked with Colbert on other undertakings. So 
successful was the company at the start that a similar one was founded 
at Bordeaux, and Colbert urged the establishment of a third one at 
Marseille. In 1671 the Paris company wrote policies insuring ships and 
cargoes to the value of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 livres, Colbert must 
have been delighted to hear that impressed by the promptness with 
which claims were paid, even foreign merchants were insuring their 
vessels with the Paris company. 

For three or four years the profits from the insurance writing both 
at Bordeaux and at Paris were handsome. Colbert wrote the French 
consuls abroad and urged them to send to Bellinzani in Paris any infor¬ 
mation about shipping or shipwrecks which might assist the directors 
of the Chambre. The reputation of the company for honesty and fair¬ 
ness waxed great. But then came the Dutch war, and by March, 1673, 
the Bordeaux Chambre had failed, while that in Paris was in difficulties. 
In August of that year the Paris company was being sued in court by a 
number of claimants, and to obviate such lawsuits in the future it de¬ 
cided to write into every policy a clause providing for compulsory 
arbitration of all disputes. For sometime the Chambre of Paris struggled 
on. But the prolongation of war conditions was too much for it, and 
it was finally dissolved. In 1686 a new company, much like the old one, 
was formed.'*^ 

It was not only against the ordinary hazards of the sea that ships had 
to be insured in those days. Piratical attacks were an even greater 
danger. Pirates from the Barbary coast ravaged the Mediterranean and 
sometimes, as in 1663, appeared as far north as the English Channel. 
Even in peace times freebooter privateers from Holland and England 
or other countries were quite apt to attack an unescorted merchant ves- 
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sel, while in war times a lone vessel was a prize morsel only too apt to 
be snapped up by ships of the contending powers. A few facts may 
illustrate the conditions. In the fall of 1663 pirates from Algiers, in 
Tunis, captured 18 richly laden Dutch vessels within a week, in the 
English Channel. Two years later it was believed that 360 Frenchmen 
were being held captive in Tunis alone. It was estimated that between 
1652 and 1665 no ships from Marseille, worth with their cargoes 
10,000,000 livres, had been captured by pirates.^^ 

When it seemed necessary, especially in war time, Colbert strove to 
organize ar^d convoys to protect the French vessels on the Atlantic 
and in the English Chfinnel. During the Anglo-Dutch war (1665), 
when the English seized not only French goods on Dutch ships but 
also French ships an<i,their cargoes, Colbert sent a special commissioner 
to register lively protests at London. Four years later he sent out a strong 
squadron of naval vessels to protect French ships trading to Spain, the 
Canaries, and Africa. But his real problem came in the Dutch war. On 
February 19, 1672, he wrote to the authorities in the various maritime 
sections of France to tell them that the king was shortly going to de¬ 
clare war on Holland. If the French ships sailed out freely, many were 
bound to be captured. It might be better to keep them all at home, or 
to allow them to sail only under escort, but it was for the merchants to 
decide which course to follow. When, as at Bordeaux, the merchants 
decided that they preferred the plan of sailing with escorts, Colbert 
undertook to arrange the matter. In April, 1672, Colbert closed the 
French ports. One reason for the step was the capture of merchant ves¬ 
sels sailing unescorted. 

But what with the other war burdens, the government was not able 
to bear all the expense of providing armed convoys for merchant ships. 
It insisted that the seaport towns share the cost. The story of the nego¬ 
tiations on this point with the town of Saint-Malo is enlightening. By 
suggestion, Colbert secured from the merchants of that town the offer 
to supply two ships and 45,000 or 50,000 livres as their share in pro¬ 
viding armed escorts. On March 16, 1672, Colbert wrote to the bishop 
of Saint-Malo, who was acting as one of his intermediaries in the 
matter, and told him that the offer was too small; 90,000 or 100,000 
livres would be a more suitable sum. But Saint-Malo would not increase 
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its offer. So late in March Colbert took over the octrois of the town, and 
closed the ports of Brittany. Convinced that Colbert was not to be trifled 
with, Saint-Malo increased its contribution to a satisfactory figure, secured 
the return of the octrois, and got permission to send its fishing boats to 
the Newfoundland banks. 

In October, 1672, Colbert wrote the intendant of Bordeaux that he 
was sorry to hear that the Dutch had captured the fishing fleets of 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz and Ciboure, on their return from Newfoundland. 
Contrary winds and the pressure of other duties had prevented naval 
vessels from being on hand to protect them. The fishing boats of 
Nantes, La Rochelle, and the Channel ports, he reported, had gotten 
home safely. Elsewhere also the navy had protected commerce so effec¬ 
tively that the king was even thinking of sending ships to Cadiz. De¬ 
spite Colbert’s optimism, it is a commentary on conditions that he was 
doubtful as to whether his beloved Cadiz commerce could be under¬ 
taken that year. 

Colbert was bitter about the losses inflicted on French shipping by 
’’the pirates of Holland and Zeeland.” He was delighted that the people 
of Cherbourg had captured the Dutch ’’pirate” ships that had been 
harrying their vessels. He wrote to the intendant of Caen in November, 
1672, and urged that the captured ship and other vessels be armed and 
sent out to sea to protect French commerce. But despite all his efforts, 
the Dutch continued to ravage French shipping. In 1674, in order to 
get the merchants of the seacoast towns to contribute toward the cost of 
armed escorts, Colbert had to close the ports again, but sometimes the 
contributions were offered voluntarily. In July, 1674, for instance, the 
merchants of Rouen asked for an escort of 2 naval vessels, armed with 
at least 24 guns each, to convoy the ships they were going to send from 
Isigny to Rouen with butter and other goods. They had 100,000 pots 
of butter to ship, and they offered to pay 4 sot 4 s per pot, and 2 percent 
on the value of the other goods, in return for the protection. 

On the whole, Colbert’s efforts to protect French commerce in the 
period of the Dutch war were only partially successful, and French 
shipping was greatly reduced during the course of the hostilities. A 
single incident will serve to show the complications that arose in war 
time. Late in 1677 Bordeaux merchants sought to safeguard a shipment 
of wine by sending it on two neutral vessels from Hamburg, and these 
vessels were provided with royal passports. The ships had not been 
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long at sea before they were captured by French privateers from Saint- 
Malo, and held on the ground that one of them was larger than the size 
mentioned in the royal passport. The effect of war conditions may be 
seen in the fall in the amount of wine and vinegar exported from 
France in 1672, as compared with the previous year. For 1671 the ex¬ 
ports from the Atlantic ports were estimated at 111,886 tonneaux 
of wine and 1,861 tonneaux of vinegar. The next year the exports 
were estimated at 78,801 tonneaux of wine and 1,073 tonneaux of 
vinegar.^- 

While Calbert made special efforts to protect the commerce on the 
Atlantic during the war^period, he had to work all the time to safeguard 
French shipping on the Mediterranean. During all of his years in office, 
France was at war '^th one or another of the Barbary states, and the 
peace treaties, when signed, served to interrupt but momentarily the 
piratical depredations. Following the example of the Dutch and Eng¬ 
lish, Colbert sought to provide that French ships should sail on the 
Mediterranean only in groups and with armed escorts. In 1662 he took 
the matter up and wrote to Marseille that the king intended to keep 
twelve galleys as well as other war vessels at sea on the Mediterranean 
every summer to protect French ships. 

The intention of the king being [he declared] that, when two or three 
merchant vessels, more or less, wish to go to some place, on the notice 
to this effect which the captains and owners of such vessels give to the 
commanders of those of His Majesty, these commanders should accompany 
them until they are in safety. And this should stimulate individuals to con¬ 
struct new boats, for which His Majesty will give them all the protection 
which they could desire. 

Through the years Colbert tried to put into effect this scheme of 
escorted, group sailings. In 1669 he even planned to keep four galleys 
and six ships in commission during the winter to protect the French 
merchant vessels. Twelve years later he expressed his joy that at last the 
merchants of Marseille had agreed to his plan. He explained that 
half the cost of the escort would be borne by the king; the other half 
should be raised by tax on the ships and goods entering or leaving 
the port of Marseille. But the next year things were going so badly with 
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his plans that he was contemplating the prohibition of all unescorted 
sailings.**® 

It was only when conditions were most troubled and the pirates most 
dangerous that the Marseille merchants would cooperate in Colbert's 
plans for escorts. To keep their ships waiting in port till a group was 
ready to sail under the protection of a royal vessel irked them immeas¬ 
urably and was contrary to their commercial habits, for they were wont 
to hurry off in their small ships in search of bargains when any favorable 
news came from the Levant, and sailing in little fleets made such 
dashes for profits impossible. The merchants claimed, too, that the 
arrival of vessels in a bunch raised prices in the Levant. Under Colbert’s 
plan there was no advantage to having fast boats, able captains, or 
trustworthy sources of information in the Near East. Then, too, the 
merchants had to pay in one fashion or another for the services of their 
escort, which might cost as much as 20,000 Itvres for the season. Often 
the manner of these services was vexing, for the captains of the royal 
ships, though haughty in mien, were not above making a little money 
by trade themselves, nor above abandoning the merchant ships in their 
charge on one pretext or another. Two ordinances had to be issued in 
1669 forbidding the commanders of naval vessels to take merchandise 
on board or to leave the ships they were escorting. The very next year 
Colbert had to write to the captain of an escort ship telling him that 
his duty was to protect the merchant ships in his charge, not to examine 
the consul at Smyrna, nor to inspect French vessels, nor to remove 
sailors from them, nor to write memoires on the Levant trade. 

Thus it was that despite all his efforts, Colbert found it impossible 
to organize the protection of commerce as he wished. In 1681 he was 
still bewailing the amount lost every year by the merchants of Marseille 
through the capture of their ships by the Barbary pirates, and saying, 
’‘Care must be taken of what concerns their advantages, even in spite of 
them.” His hopes were raised by a seeming acquiescence on the part of 
the traders of Marseille later in the year. But in 1682 he wrote to 
Morant, the intendant at Aix: 

I quite expected the difficulties you have encountered from the merchants 
of Marseille in trying to get them to agree to carry on their commerce by 
means of escorts, and all the reasons that they laid before you are the same 
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that they have always put forth to preserve for themselves complete liberty 
in their commerce. And to tell you the truth, they are the reasons of small 
merchants who consider only the little immediate profit and hope always 
that they will escape, rather than the reasons of true merchants who have 
the deepest and most extended views, like the Dutch and the English.^^ 

Though Colbert was unable to win acceptance for his plans, though 
he could not prevail upon the merchants of Marseille to build larger 
vessels which would be better able to resist pirate ships, and though 
the system of cruising war vessels sweeping the Mediterranean for pirate 
craft was fully developed only under Seignelay after 1683, still the 
losses of the merchants of Marseille were very much less in the period 
of Colbert than they had been in the years before he came to power. 
This was not due to^any lack of effort on the part of the pirates, for as 
opposition to them grew they began to range the seas in formidable 
squadrons rather than singly. In fact in 1661 one squadron of thirty 
Barbary ships brought home thirty-one English, French, Dutch, and 
Italian vessels. Rather it was due to the aggressive policy which was 
adopted by Louis XIV, spurred on by Colbert. 

Again and again French fleets were sent to Algiers and to Tunis to 
demand reparations, to free captured Frenchmen, to object to the in¬ 
fractions of old peace treaties, and to negotiate new ones. Sometimes, 
as in 1665, the new treaties were secured by bombardments. Sometimes 
a show of force was sufficient. During certain periods the treaties were 
respected. For example, for many years after 1670 the Algerians gave 
little trouble to the commerce of Marseille. On one occasion at least, 
two Algerian captains escorted two French ships back from Syria, to 
protect them from the Spanish. After a blockade by the French which 
began in 1668, lasted twenty-seven months, and was enlivened by the 
bombardment of three ports, the Tunisians made a new peace with 
France. It was signed in 1672, and it was broken shortly thereafter. 
But because of internal conditions, Tunis became less and less of a 
threat to French commerce. Peace treaties with Morocco did not prevent 
the pirates of Sale from attacking French ships. So in 1669, 1670, and 
1671 their harbor was blockaded by a French squadron. 

The most formidable pirates were those of Tripoli, who were reen¬ 
forced from time to time by Algerian or Tunisian captains, disgusted 
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with the fairly peaceable policies of their native states. In 1675 
English squadron forced the Tripolitans to sign a peace. During the 
following years, therefore, they concentrated their attention on French 
shipping and even sacked the houses and maltreated the consuls of 
the French in the ports of the Levant. Once the Dutch war was over, 
and after negotiations had proved futile, Colbert and Louis XIV took up 
the matter of Tripoli. A squadron under Duquesne, sent to harry the 
Tripolitans, secured a very favorable treaty from them. But before 
the end of the year they broke it, and at the same time the Algerians 
broke theirs, claiming bad faith on the part of the French in not re¬ 
turning certain captives. 

In 1682 and 1683 a large and expensive naval expedition twice bom¬ 
barded Algiers. The damage was not extensive, but serious enough so 
that, in 1684, ^he Algerians signed a treaty which provided for a peace 
to last a hundred years. In the meanwhile war was carried to the 
Tripolitans and to the Tunisians, who in their turn had broken their 
treaties. By 1685 they had been forced to sign new treaties, and France 
was technically at peace with all the Barbary states. In 1687, however, 
hostilities were renewed. 

Thus the aggressive naval policy of Louis XIV and the efforts of 
Colbert did not secure permanently the safety of French commerce in 
the Mediterranean. But they did put the pirates on the defensive, reduce 
the captures of French vessels, and procure interludes of comparative 
calm. Colbert helped to plan the expeditions and the negotiations with 
the pirates. He rewarded the naval officers who distinguished them¬ 
selves, and spurred on others to greater activity. He threatened the Bar¬ 
bary rulers with condign punishment. He was especially interested in 
the invention of gaUotes a bombes, vessels equipped with mortars to 
hurl explosive shells, which were tried out for the first time against 
Algiers in 1682. In fact he gave orders not to negotiate until the effect 
of the gaUotes had been tested. But for all his efforts, Colbert was over- 
optimistic when he thought that the strong measures taken by the 
French in 1682 would make the French commerce in the Mediterranean 
safe forever.^® 
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Commerce with the Levant. —In addition to protecting shipping and 
seeking to end piracy, Colbert endeavored to aid the Levant trade by 
making Marseille a free port. It had formerly enjoyed this privilege. 
But in the course of years a complex system of local duties and taxes 
had been built up, which made the port anything but free. By an edict 
of March, 1669, Colbert sought to restore Marseille to its former status. 
The edict spoke of the king’s earnest desire to aid commerce, and men¬ 
tioned the exemptions formerly enjoyed by Marseille. “But,” it de¬ 
clared, “as in the course of time the best establishments and those most 
profitablethe public became degenerate and enfeebled, so we have 
found this city as overburdened with import and export levies as any 
other in the kingdom, although ours [i. e., the royal duties] were not 
established there.“JThe king was aware, said the edict, of the value of 
the former exemptions to Marseille and of “how much the foreigners 
have profited through this burden of duties established from time to 
time, by attracting to themselves the commerce that used to be carried 
on there.” 

The edict therefore made Marseille a free port for all merchants, 
and for all goods save a short list of contraband war material. No duties 
were to be levied on goods landed there for reexport. A number of 
taxes were abolished including: the 34‘p^fcent duty levied for support 
of the ambassador at Constantinople; a similar duty for the upkeep of 
the port; the duties called the table de la mer; the taxes on drugs and 
spices; the tax of 60 sous on each quintal of alum; the duties on honey 
and oil; the tax called le vingtain de carene; the tonnage duty of 50 sous 
per ton on foreign ships (but only so far as the foreign ships were carry¬ 
ing goods from their own countries); a duty on salt fish; an anchorage 
tax; and local levies called radoub and contre carene. No export taxes 
of any sort were to be levied. The monopolies for the importation of 
whale and seal oil were revoked, so far as Marseille was concerned. 
Foreigners trading at Marseille were to be subject to no special taxes, 
nor was the droit d'aubaine to be levied on their estates. Furthermore, 
any foreigner could acquire the status of a French citizen and a bourgeois 
of Marseille (without, however, the right to hold municipal offices), 
by marrying a Marseille woman, by buying a house worth more than 
10,000 livres and living in it three years, by buying a house worth 5,000 
to 10,000 livres and living in it five years, or merely by residing at Mar¬ 
seille for twelve years. In addition, all silk imported into France by sea 
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was to enter the country either via Marseille or via Rouen, otherwise it 
was to be subject to a duty of 20 percent. But all silk which had been 
landed at a foreign city and reshipped from there was to pay the 
20-percent import duty in any case. Also all goods belonging to French 
subjects but arriving in foreign ships were to pay an import duty of 
20 percent. There was only one other duty, called the cotUmo, which 
might be levied on ships entering or leaving the port of Marseille, and 
the product of it was to be used to pay for the expenses of infirmaries 
during periods of quarantine, to liquidate the debts contracted by the 
organizations of French merchants in the Levant ports, and for other 
useful purposes. 

A supplementary edict of the same month provided that the alum 
duties suppressed at Marseille were to be levied on all imports of alum 
entering France via the towns of Arles and Toulon, through which all 
alum was to come. Other duties, such as the table de la mer, the ton¬ 
nage duty, and the taxes on drugs and spices were to be levied at all 
Mediterranean ports save Marseille and at the inland customs offices 
round about Marseille. The cottimo at Marseille was to be levied on all 
ships going to the Levant, and it was to vary from 200 to 2,000 piastres^ 
according to the size and the destination of the vessel. 

In general, the provisions of the edict tended to favor greatly the 
foreign merchants. It seems that Colbert, disgusted with what he re¬ 
garded as the small-mindedness of the Marseille merchants, was aiming 
to attract to that city able foreign traders. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Marseille had from the start been opposed to the idea of the edict, 
first because it favored foreigners, and second because by means of the 
cottimo Marseille was going to have to reimburse the proprietors of 
some of the suppressed taxes. The stream of protests kept up by the 
Marseille Chamber had resulted in a number of modifications, tending 
to favor French as against foreign commerce. One, for example, was 
that foreign ships should be free of the tonnage duty only if they car¬ 
ried goods coming from their home countries. 

Colbert hoped that even with the modifications, the edict would 
attract to Marseille the trade of the Dutch and the English and that 
Marseille would become the great entrepot of Mediterranean commerce. 
It was quite in accord with his theories to favor such concentration of 
business, for it was easier to watch over and to regulate if it was cen¬ 
tered in a single locality. To make Marseille worthy of its position, 
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Colbert undertook a series of harbor works which gradually improved 
the long-neglected port. But in carrying out his plans, he ever had to 
contend with the hostility of the city itself. At the end of May, 1669, 
he wrote to M. d’Oppede, first president of the Parlement of Provence; 

I was very glad to learn that notwithstanding all the difficulties that you 
encountered at Marseille you caused to be promulgated the edict making it 
a free port, and that the inhabitants finally recognized the great advantages 
that this freedom will produce for them in the course of time. 

The Marseille merchants protested vehemently the establishment of 
the cottimo, which was to be used to pay 211,508 livres to the proprie¬ 
tors of thS^able de la mer (the king paid them a like sum), 16,000 
livres a year to the royal ambassador at Constantinople, and 25,000 
livres a year for harbor improvements. In fact Colbert’s agents, d’Op¬ 
pede and Arnoul, had to work for some years against constant opposi¬ 
tion in setting up the system, envisaged by the edict, of exemptions and 
of tax collections at other ports and at inland offices. Well into 1670 
tax collectors at Marseille were demanding payment of the suppressed 
table de la mer and the duties on drugs and spices. Down to the death 
of Colbert, even, efforts were, being made to collect these taxes in the 
free area. Even more difficult was it to establish the prohibitive duty of 
20 percent, which was intended to concentrate silk imports at Marseille 
and Rouen. Despite the fact that agents were sent to Toulon, Agde, 
Arles, and other cities, it proved difficult to collect the silk duty and a 
large, roundabout, contraband trade sprang up. 

In spite of all difficulties, the edict was enforced to a degree. Colbert 
was overjoyed to learn that Armenians were bringing their silk direct 
to Marseille, and that Marseille was replacing Leghorn as an entrepot 
for other foreigners. Even the establishment of Jewish traders at Mar¬ 
seille was not unwelcome to Colbert. Later, when he felt that the aid 
of foreigners was less necessary, Colbert by a series of decrees encour¬ 
aged the use of French ships and French crews. On the whole Colbert’s 
edict freeing the port of Marseille and his development of the policy 
of making Marseille the focus of Mediterranean commerce was a real 
success. Masson, in his magnificent work, the Histoire du commerce 
frangais dans le Levant au XVW sihle, calls the edict of 1669 the 
'chief act of Colbert in favor of the Levant commerce” and declares that 
it "opened for the inhabitants of Marseille a new era of prosperity.” 
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Another great effort made by Colbert to improve the Levant trade 
concerned the reform of the consulates and the administration of French 
trade in the echelles of the Near East. French consuls had been estab¬ 
lished in the Levant since the late Middle Ages. The system of consul¬ 
ates had been reformed somewhat under Henry IV, but by the time of 
Colbert it had fallen into a monstrous disorder. Individuals who secured 
appointment as consuls from the king, sold their offices or hired substi¬ 
tutes to go to the Levant for them. The men who thus secured the posts 
were avid for profits and ill-equipped for their duties. They carried on 
trade on their own account and, combining with a few selected French 
merchants, they levied heavy taxes on the other French traders. Some¬ 
times they would levy charges of as much as 2,000 or 3,000 piastres a 
ship, claiming that they were forced to do so by the exactions of the 
Turks. 

Having secured reports from d’Oppede and the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of Marseille as to the situation in the consulates of the Levant, 
Colbert caused a decree of the Council of State to be issued on Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1664. It sought to remedy the existing abuses by providing that 
henceforth consuls must exercise their functions in person unless they 
secured royal permission to send substitutes, that they should not carry 
on trade on their own account, and that they should not collect unau¬ 
thorized levies. On July 7 of the next year a decree reenforced the 
earlier provisions by insisting that consuls, without exception, carry on 
the duties of their positions in person. As long, however, as the con¬ 
sulates were, like so many other offices, owned by private proprietors, 
it was impossible to raise the level of the active personnel to an efficient 
point. Years later the consuls still included among their number private 
traders, bankrupt merchants, and agents sent out by the proprietors, 
despite new decrees on the subject in 1669 and 1675. The last decree, 
however, was enforced to some extent, since the proprietors of the con¬ 
sulates at Smyrna and Aleppo actually carried on their duties as consuls 
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in those places for some years. Toward the end of Colbert’s life, the 
proprietors of the consulates of Cairo and Aleppo died, and Colbert 
disposed of these posts as depending on the office of the Secretary of 
State for the Marine. After Colbert’s death, Seignelay extended this 
claim to the other consulates. But Colbert had set him a bad example by 
farming out the two consulates at 9,500 livres a year, and the system of 
regarding a consulate as an opportunity for profits, rather than as a 
salaried post of service, was continued. 

If Colbert did not succeed in reforming the basic system of con¬ 
sulates, still he did effect certain ameliorations in it. He kept a watchful 
eye on the doings in the Levant, criticized the consuls who failed ade¬ 
quately to perform their duties, and rewarded those who did well. In 
1669, for instance,^e wrote to M. Baron, the consul at Aleppo, con¬ 
gratulated him on "the good order’’ which he had preserved in the 
area under his jurisdiction and offered him a position with the East 
India Company. In the same year Colbert was given official charge of 
the consuls, and he wrote to them imnjediately, urging that they send 
him frequent reports on all matters pertaining to commerce. In the 
succeeding years a series of enactments, inspired by Colbert, reorganized 
the administration of French affairs in the echelles. Most important 
were certain sections of the Ordinance of the Marine of 1681. These 
provided for assemblies of the French "nation" (i.e., all French mer¬ 
chants, captains, and shipowners in a given port) in the echelles of the 
Levant. They forbade consuls to borrow money in the name of the 
"nation," without the consent of such an assembly. They prohibited 
the levying of unauthorized taxes by the consuls. They regulated the 
judicial functions of the consuls, the reports they were to send in to the 
central government, and the management of the financial affairs of 
the consulates. The provisions of the ordinance regarding the Levant 
consulates were reenforced by a new regulation of December 25, 1685. 
But despite all efforts, abuses continued in the Levant. Debts were piled 
up in the name of the "nation"; some merchants were given favorable 
treatment at the expense of others; and the consuls remained greedy 
and inefficient. Yet, on the whole, Colbert’s endeavors for reform re¬ 
sulted in enormous improvements.^® 

One change instituted by Colbert had especially happy results. Before 
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his time it had been customary for the ambassador at Constantinople 
and for the consuls in the Levant to employ Turkish subjects, usually 
Greeks, as drogmans, or interpreters and agents. Most of them had 
but an indifferent knowledge of French and the imbroglios caused by 
their mistranslations or their lack of good faith were often annoying 
and sometimes serious. Furthermore, being Turkish subjects they en¬ 
joyed no immunities and were apt to be imprisoned or beaten merely 
for translating unpleasant propositions in behalf of their employers. 
Learning of the situation, Colbert sought to remedy it by a decree of 
the Council of State of November 17, 1669, which provided that all 
''drogmans” and interpreters employed officially in the Levant were to 
be French. It was not possible to find Frenchmen sufficiently skilled 
in the languages of the Near East to act as interpreters. But by decrees 
of the Council of State of November 18, 1669, and October 31, 1670, 
Colbert supplied this need by a new institution—^the enfans de 
langue. 

These "children of language” were to be French boys who were to 
be chosen in France and sent to the Levant to learn there the native 
tongues. Six boys, aged nine or ten years, were to be chosen every three 
years and sent to Capucin monasteries in Constantinople and Smyrna, 
there to be brought up in the Roman Catholic faith, and in the knowl¬ 
edge of the languages spoken in that part of the world. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Marseille objected, as usual. It felt that the expense 
of these children, which was to be borne by Marseille, was unjustified, 
especially as education in a monastery would hardly fit the boys for 
commercial life. It was with reluctance that Marseille provided the 
necessary sums, and in the Levant the first of the new interpreters were 
badly received. So strong was the opposition that the experiment was 
nearly dropped in 1681. But gradually the merchants began to see the 
advantages of the institution. French families in the hhelles sought to 
have their sons accepted as enfans de langue. It became possible to select 
only the more promising lads. In the end, even Marseille ceased to be¬ 
grudge the 300 livres a year necessary for each of the enfans^^ 

In another effort to improve the Levant commerce Colbert was less 
successful. For years trade in the hhelles had been hampered, and the 
task of the consuls made difficult by the presence of expatriated French¬ 
men of undesirable types, renegades, criminals, bankrupts, and paupers. 
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To better this condition Colbert sought to prevent French merchants 
and artisans from establishing themselves in the echelles of the Levant 
without a certificate of good character from by the municipal authorities 
of Marseille. But the policy was easier to institute than to enforce, and 
complaints as to the undesirable character of Frenchmen arriving in the 
Levant continued to trickle back to France for years to come.®® 

Colbert’s interest in the Levant trade led him to give his attentions to 
the embassy at the Sublime Porte, as well as to the consulates of echelles. 
In 1670 the ambassador to Constantinople was recalled for carrying on 
commerce ^n his own account and for various other types of misbe¬ 
havior. He was replaced by M. de Nointel, to whom Colbert gave 
lengthy instructions as to how to aid French commerce. He pointed to 
the example of th^ Dutch and the English, whose trade in the Near 
East had been growing mightily, and insisted that the French must 
emulate them in good faith, good order, aid to merchants, reduction 
of the burdens on commerce, and in sending to the Levant manufactures 
instead of money. Taking up his new duties, Nointel reported that the 
French were the worst-treated of the foreigners at Constantinople and 
that he was unable to secure new and more favorable capitulations from 
the authorities, 

Colbert consulted with the officials and merchants of Marseille, of 
whom many advised a war on the Turks, saying that the only way to 
get fair treatment was to send against them a large naval squadron. But 
the Dutch war was imminent, and Colbert contented himself with re¬ 
calling Nointel. Fearful of what this recall portended, the Turks quickly 
agreed to new capitulations, which were signed on June 5, 1673. They 
granted all the points which Colbert wished, including the right of the 
French to take all types of goods to the Levant, the right of the French 
to sail on ships of countries at war with the Turks without running the 
risk of being captured and enslaved, the privilege for all Frenchmen of 
being tried by their own consuls, exemptions from all Turkish taxes, 
and the same immunities as were enjoyed by the Venetians. Article 19 
of the capitulations even granted precedence to the French ambassador, 
“because the emperor of France is the most noble among all the Chris¬ 
tian kings and princes . . . and the most perfect friend that our ancestors 
acquired among the kings and princes of the faith of Jesus.” Still 
another article reduced from 5 to 3 percent the duty to be paid by the 
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French on goods they brought into or took from the Levant. Under the 
capitulations Nointel took up his duties again. But though he was held 
to be an *^homme de bien et d^honneur” he was misled by bad advisers 
and succeeded only in piling up debts for the French and in alienating 
Turkish opinion by his hauteur and extravagance. He was replaced in 
1679 by M. de Guilleragues, who took a somewhat keener interest in 
commercial affairs, made frequent reports to Colbert on matters of busi¬ 
ness interest, and strove to put in order the financial affairs of the 
French "nation.”®^ 

If in so many ways Colbert strove to aid the commerce of Marseille, 
both in cooperation with its merchants and in spite of them, still in one 
respect he labored continually to regulate the trade of that city for the 
benefit of the whole country. It distressed him greatly, it went contrary 
to his ideas and his theories, it seemed to him grossly improper that so 
much of the goods bought by Marseille merchants in the Levant should 
be paid for in bullion or coin, rather than by the export of the manu¬ 
factured products of France. In 1663, 'vhile deploring the fact that 
France was losing millions in coined money every year by the export 
of it from Marseille, he was willing to admit that the basic reason was 
the decadence of French manufactures, and the poor quality of the 
French cloth exports. Later, when he had increased the volume of 
French manufactures by paternalistic policies and improved the quality 
by regulations, he was less tolerant of the situation. 

In December, 1666, a decree of the Council of State forbade French 
merchants to send to the Levant the silver ysous pieces of France, or 
any foreign coin. All other coin sent to the Near East was to be taken 
directly to the house of the French consul in the port where it arrived 
and deposited with him. The ysous pieces were highly esteemed in the 
Levant, so much so that they could be exchanged there at a premium 
of 5 or 6 percent, and they were frequently counterfeited for export use 
by French merchants. In his instructions to the consuls of the echelles 
in 1669 Colbert directed them to endeavor to stop the export of ysous 
pieces, which was injurious to France, and the circulation of spurious 
coins, which was harmful to commerce.^^ 

During all his years in office Colbert worked to decrease the export 
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of coin to the Levant and to increase the export thither of French man¬ 
ufactures, particularly cloth. But it was especially after the close of the 
Dutch war that he concentrated his attention on this point, striving on 
the one hand to build up the woolen manufactures of Languedoc, and 
on the other to replace by cloth the bullion sent to the Near East. His 
point of view was fixed, but his measures tended to be moderate. He 
did not agree with the author of a memoire presented to him, who 
claimed that the export of bullion was so harmful to France that trade 
with the Levant should be shut off entirely. 

In Mar^Jjj 1679, Colbert wrote a long letter to the intendant of 
Provence explaining tg him how deleterious was the outflow of money 
via Marseille. Later in the month he elaborated his remarks by saying 
that he did not wish to stop the export of money but to reduce it, and 
to increase the export of manufactures. He urged the intendant to de¬ 
vote his attention to this problem. In the succeeding weeks he explained 
his policy further. The intendant was not to try to stop the export of 
money entirely, for that would interfere with commerce. Rarther he was 
to cause the merchants gradually to reduce it and to increase their ex¬ 
ports of manufactures. For this purpose the best method was to seize 
shipments of coin from time to time, so that the merchants might 
’’always apprehend being troubled in this export.” He was to tell the 
merchants that the king would order his war vessels to stop and search 
all ships going to the Levant and that he would cause to be punished, 
with all the rigor of the law, the merchants who were found to have 
put money on their boats. For these merchants Colbert had little sym¬ 
pathy, since they had ’’never taken the least trouble to re&tablish man¬ 
ufactures among themselves for their commerce, nor to make use of 
those established in the kingdom.” The intendant was to treat this 
whole matter ”as the most important of all those” on which he was to 
work. If he could persuade the merchants to take more manufactures 
to the Levant, he would not only decrease the export of money, but also 
the trade of the English and the Dutch. He was not to consult with the 
Marseille merchants, for they always wished to retain complete liberty 
to export money. Rather he was to watch closely the exports of cloth 
and to stimulate the merchants in the right direction from time to 
time by having their ships inspected and a portion of the money on 
them confiscated. 

Later in the year Colbert wrote to officials in the south of France, 
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insisting that there was no reason why the merchants should not take 
the Languedoc woolens to the Levant. To one official he declared. 

I am glad to tell you that I often have brought to me samples of the 
cloths that are made at Carcassonne, Saptes, and Clermont and I have very 
careful tests made of them, and I can assure you that they are much better, 
faster in color, and even lower in price (or at most equal in price) than 
those of Holland; and I am ordering that you be sent samples so that you 
can show them to the merchants of Marseille and get them to send these 
cloths thither [to the Levant]. 

Colbert persisted in his policy of endeavoring by persuasion to induce 
the Marseille traders to send cloth to the Near East, and by occasional 
confiscations to dissuade them from sending money. On November i, 
1681, M. Morant, the new intendant of Provence, wrote to him as 
follows: 

I think that the true and only way to prevent the sending of money 
to the Levant is to order its confiscation by a new decree. The old ordinances 
which forbid its export from the kingdom being almost unenforced, and the 
lenience shown up till now toward the merchants of Marseille convincing 
them that the intention of His Majesty is not that this prohibition should 
be vigorously observed for commerce, there would seem to me to be a cer¬ 
tain unfairness in any confiscations which might be made without previously 
issuing a new prohibition. 

Morant went on to warn Colbert that the Marseille merchants would 
make their usual objections and claim that there were no French man¬ 
ufactures suitable for export to the Levant.^^ On November 13 Colbert 
replied to Morant in these words: 

As to the seizure of money which is sent to the Levant, it would be some¬ 
what contrary to the principles of conduct of the king to issue a new decree 
prohibiting this practice, because as you fully realize from all that I have 
written you on this subject it would not be for the good and advantage of 
commerce to enforce this prohibition vigorously, and the king takes no 
pleasure in establishing a law which is not enforced; and so since money 
is contraband merchandise, naturally forbidden by the laws and by all the 
ordinances, you can make use of the officers of the admiralty of Marseille 
and oblige them to search occasionally the vessels leaving for the Levant; 
and especially when you are informed that some vessel is carrying money, 
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you can even issue a formal order to the officers of the admiralty to make 
such a search on the basis of the information given to you. . . . This will give 
the merchants some trouble and show them that they should seek expedients 
so as not to have to run this risk, and I do not doubt that the general welfare 
of the state will be greatly benefited by the increase in manufactures and 
the decrease in the export of money. 

Late in i68i Morant arranged the seizure of a shipment of 3,600 
piastres in coin, which was being sent to the Levant. He reported the 
matter to Colbert. On January 8, 1682, Colbert wrote him, ordering 
him to release nine-tenths of the money seized. The remaining tenth 
was to be given to the hospital for galley slaves at Marseille. Morant 
was directed to tell tfie officials and merchants of Marseille about the 
case and to urge them to send manufactures to the Levant, especially 
cloth from Carcassonne and Clermont. He was also to inform them 
’’that they can assure themselves that from time to time the king will 
have confiscated money which is being sent there.” Colbert went on to 
direct Morant to seize every year the money that was being sent on ”at 
least three or four vessels.” One-tenth of the money and occasionally 
more than that was to be confiscated. But if a merchant was found to 
be sending cloth or other manufactures to the extent of one-half or two- 
thirds of his cargo, all the money was to be released. Morant was to 
endeavor to see that the seizures fell only on the merchants who sent 
nothing but money. Colbert was sure that through such methods the 
trade with the Levant would ’’suffer no decrease” and the merchants 
would be able to continue it ’’with advantage to themselves and to the 
state.” He concluded by directing Morant to arrange to protect merchant 
vessels from attacks by pirates, to inform himself on all matters con¬ 
nected with commerce, and never to trust the reports given him by 
merchants.^® 

At about the same time Colbert wrote to Daguesseau, the intendant 
of Toulouse, in reply to a report of some remarks on the Levant trade 
made by a certain sieur Predin, one of the shareholders of the woolen 
manufacture of Clermont: 

I know as well as he that commerce cannot be carried on without money, 
but there is a great deal of difference between carrying it on all in money, 
as the Marseillais do, and forcing them to do part of it in manufactures 
of the kingdom and part in money; and to bring them to this it is really 
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necessary to confiscate occasionally part of this money, since this trade is 
injurious to the kingdom when it is carried on all in money.®’^ 

Early in 1683 Colbert’s views seem to have grown a trifle stricter, 
for he wrote to Morant to make ’’some searches each month of the ves¬ 
sels" which were going to the Levant and to arrange that part of the 
money found should be confiscated. He denied vehemently that the 
woolens of Languedoc were high in price or poor in workmanship, as 
the merchants of Marseille alleged, and said that the French ambassador 
at Constantinople had reported them to be "much more esteemed than 
those of Holland and England." He added "You may be sure that you 
will not succeed in persuading the merchants of Marseille to abandon 
the bad ways they have of doing their trade in money, to get them to do 
it in cloth and other manufactures of France, save by tormenting them 
with searches and by the confiscation of the money which they are send¬ 
ing to the Levant." In another letter to Morant he denounced the error 
that trade to the Levant was based essentially on exports of cash, and 
declared, "It is necessary that you elevate yourself above these thoughts 
and work continually by the means which I have repeated to you, more 
than once, to get the merchants of Marseille to send to the Levant a 
quantity of the cloth manufactured in Languedoc; and let them know 
continually that they are always running the risk of having the ready 
money which they send to the Levant confiscated." 

In March, 1683, he resorted to vague but more ominous threats, for 
he wrote Morant: 

You should always strongly demonstrate to the deputies of commerce 
and to the chief merchants of this city [Marseille] that if they do not apply 
themselves more to doing what may be pleasing to the king in their com¬ 
merce, His Majesty will find certain expedients to have done, by other ways, 
that which he wishes.^’® 

If Colbert to the end of his life was pursuing this policy of moderate 
compulsion, or rather, perhaps, gentle terrorism, in order to reduce the 
amount of money that was sent to the Levant, he was also anxious that 
what money was shipped thither should be honest and genuine coin. 
He was distressed to hear that counterfeit ysous pieces of France and 
medins of Turkey were being sent to the Near East from Marseille, for 
he feared that such practices would seriously injure the trade and the 
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reputation of the French. He wrote insistently that steps must be taken 
to ensure that no money altered, either “in fineness or in weight,'’ be 
sent to the Levant. He urged that those responsible for this practice be 
apprehended and punished.®^ 

Working as he did to build up the commerce of the Levant, it was 
perhaps unfortunate that Colbert was not on better terms with the mer¬ 
chants and municipal officials of Marseille. They opposed bitterly nearly 
every step that he took in their behalf and hated him thoroughly. Col¬ 
bert repaid their hate with scorn. On one occasion he wrote “The spirits 
of the mejj^ants of this city are very unruly; . . . there is neither good 
order nor good faitl:\ among them; ... it is burdened by the taxes 
arising from a million rascalities of its consuls and khevtns!^ Again 
he remarked of the^erchants of Marseille, “they do not wish commerce 
to increase, but only that it should pass through their hands and be 
carried on in their style.” Or again, “there are no greater enemies of 
general commerce and of the good order which should be established 
than the merchants of Marseille.” 

It is a tribute to the national point of view of Colbert that in the teeth 
of continual opposition and despite his exasperation at the attitude of 
the merchants of Marseille, he strove so mightily to build up the com¬ 
merce of the Levant and to concentrate it in that city. His endeavors 
were crowned with more than a modicum of success, for the trade be¬ 
tween the Levant and France increased greatly after 1669, 
tered at Marseille. Even his policy of encouraging the export of manu¬ 
factures ultimately bore fruit, for in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century and in the eighteenth century the exports of cloth from France 
to the Levant grew to very large proportions.®^ 

Commerce with Spain ,—^Though Colbert gave so much attention to 
the Levant trade, commerce with Spain seemed to him of greater im¬ 
portance, at least theoretically. The former took money out of the coun¬ 
try. It should be reformed. The latter brought money into the country. 
It should be watched over, protected and encouraged. Of the Spanish, 
Colbert said, “We get from them all the abundance of money that we 
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are enjoying and all the power that comes from it/’ As a matter of 
fact, in normal years the French did get great quantities of money from 
Spain, or perhaps more correctly from America via Spain. French mer¬ 
chants took to Cadiz grain, hemp, linen, hardware, dry goods, and a 
variety of other commodities. In some cases these were sold to Spanish 
merchants, who shipped them to the Americas. In other cases, through 
the connivance of merchants and venal officials, they were smuggled 
directly on to the ships bound to America. The French merchants se¬ 
cured payment for their goods on the return of the fleet from America. 
Frequently this payment was made directly and illegally, without land¬ 
ing or registration of the silver. As the commerce of Spain with its 
American possessions centered at Cadiz, it was the commerce of the 
French at that port which Colbert watched with an eager and paternal 
eye. 

In 1663 Colbert wrote twice to the archbishop of Embrun, who was 
ambassador of France at Madrid, asking him to report when the Spanish 
fleet from America got in, and how much silver the French merchants 
got from it. Lest such matters seem beneath the dignity of an ambassa¬ 
dor and a churchman of high rank, Colbert added that he sought this 
information to satisfy the curiosity of the king, ’'who is never so pleased 
as when I am lucky enough to bring him some good news about our 
commerce.” Colbert gloated over such reports as one in 1666, which 
told of the arrival of the Spanish treasure fleet with 4,275,171 silver 
pieces of eight reales, and endeavored to see that French merchants got 
their share of the money.®^ 

In 1669 Colbert took active steps to protect the French commerce 
at Cadiz. He announced, in the middle of August, that the king was 
going to send thither warships to aid the French merchants in getting 
the money due them. A week later he offered to have the money owed 
to the merchants of Rouen brought back on the naval vessels, if the 
amount were not sufficient to make it worth while to send a merchant 
ship there. Early in September he was writing to the French consul at 
Cadiz to say "There is nothing of such great importance as that I should 
be accurately informed of everything concerning the arrival or the de¬ 
parture of the fleet of the West Indies, and of the special trade that all 
the nations of Europe carry on at the bar of Cadiz,” A week later he 
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congratulated the French ambassador to Spain on the improvement that 
he had secured in the treatment of French merchants there, and urged 
him on to greater efforts. In December he sent special instructions to 
the comte d’Estrees, vice-admiral of the French Atlantic fleet. He told 
d’Estrees that the king was sending him to sea with a squadron to pro¬ 
tect commerce, especially that at Cadiz. Two warships were to be sent to 
Cadiz to protect the ten French merchant vessels which were there, 
waiting for the arrival of the Spanish treasure fleet. When that fleet 
arrived it would be wise for d’Estrees to concentrate his whole squadron 
at Cadiz, ^ as to impress the Spaniards and secure better treatment for 
the French. The whole object of sending the squadron to sea was to 
show foreigners that the king intended to protect French commerce, 
and to encourage Erench merchants to enlarge their traffic.®'^ 

In February, 1670, Colbert was not expecting the arrival of the Span¬ 
ish fleet till the end of March. In April he was reprimanding the Com¬ 
missioner of the Marine at Havre for not reporting immediately the 
arrival of two French ships from Cadiz, laden with a million livres in 
gold and silver. ’’You know," he wrote, "that there is nothing which 
can be more agreeable to the king than such news." In May he praised 
the ambassador at Madrid for encouraging French trade at Cadiz, since 
it was "the most advantageous commerce that any nation of Europe" 
could have. On July ii he wrote again to the ambassador, instructing 
him to see that French ships were exempted from search by the Spanish 
officials. Previously the French merchants had had to make their own 
arrangements with the Spaniards, and, convinced that the zeal of the 
king to protect their commerce would not last long, they were unwilling 
to cooperate with Colbert. But, he insisted, the trade at Cadiz was so 
vital that the ambassador must work with him to overcome all resist¬ 
ance, including that of the French merchants. On the same day an ordi¬ 
nance was issued, which forbade the captains and masters of French 
ships trading to Spain to submit to search by Spanish officials. Later in 
the year Colbert wrote the ambassador, telling him that he must strive 
to see that the French merchants enjoyed as great privileges in Spain as 
the Dutch or the English. He said that he was "joyous" at learning that 
the Spanish government had issued orders forbidding the searching of 
French merchant ships. It was, of course, important to prevent the Span- 
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ish from searching the French vessels, which were habitually laden with 
silver, secured in one illegal fashion or another, directly or indirectly, 
from the West Indies fleet.®*^ 

On the same matter Colbert wrote to the marquis de Villars, the 
French ambassador to Spain, in February, 1672. He was well aware, he 
declared, that if the French merchants were subjected to search by the 
Spanish, frauds of various sorts would be detected. But the same thing 
was true of the English and the Dutch merchants; yet they were exempt 
from search. The French merchants should enjoy similar exemption. 
Colbert criticized Villars for urging a French merchant not to refer to 
Madrid a case in which he had been forced to bribe the governor of 
Cadiz. That sort of exaction must be stopped, Colbert felt. In April 
Colbert even persuaded the king to write Villars, insisting that the 
French merchants must enjoy the same privileges as the Dutch and the 
English. In July he himself again wrote Villars on the subject.®® 

When the Dutch war broke out in 1672, Colbert arranged that a 
powerful naval squadron of ten ships be sent to protect the French 
merchant ships waiting at Cadiz for the arrival of the Spanish treasure 
fleet. He seems even to have hoped that the Dutch escort vessels might 
be defeated and the Dutch merchant ships, laden with the money they 
had secured at Cadiz, might be captured. At any rate the French squad¬ 
ron was to protect the French ships at Cadiz and to see them safely 
home with their cargoes of silver from America.®^ But as the war pro¬ 
gressed, and especially after Spain joined it on the Dutch side in Octo¬ 
ber, 1673, Colbert’s labors went for nought and French trade with 
Cadiz declined abruptly. 

Once the war was over, Colbert set to work again. First he interested 
himself in the case of some French ships which had been seized in 
Spain, despite the fact that they had been provided with Spanish pass¬ 
ports. Then he turned once more to the Cadiz trade. In 1680 he was 
asking for reports on a ship that had left Cadiz for Saint-Malo with 
360,000 livres in money. He was 'Very vexed” when he heard that four 
ships had arrived from Spain with only 150,000 livres. 

In 1681 a new ambassador, the comte de Vauguyon, was sent to 
Spain. For him Colbert prepared elaborate instructions. He pointed out 
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that Spain was wont to buy goods with the silver brought from Peru, 
and then went on to say: 

This commerce is the more important in that it is by this means that 
money spreads out among all the other states of Europe, and in that the 
more each state carries on trade with Spain the greater abundance of money 
it has; that is why it is necessary that, and His Majesty wishes that the sieur 
de Vauguyon should apply himself especially to maintain and increase this 
commerce. 

The Spanish, Colbert informed the new ambassador, had to purchase 
the goods they needed 'Tor all the great lands they possess in North 
and South America.” These goods they bought from foreigners, who 
thus profited "from a good part of the riches drawn from the mines 
of America." All the nations of Europe competed for this trade, but 
the French, according to Colbert, were in the best position to do so. 
He said: 

The French have such a great advantage over all the other nations, from 
the fertility of their soil, the great quantity of hemp and flax which it brings 
forth, and from their industry which produces the best and most beautiful 
manufactures, that, provided they are assisted and protected and that they are 
either better treated than foreigners or at least as well treated, there is no 
doubt that they will attract the greater part of these riches into the kingdom. 

To be sure, Colbert admitted, Spain had laws against the export of 
bullion, but her need for manufactured goods rendered them "vain and 
useless." They were evaded, through negligence or fraud on the part 
of the Spanish. Yet these laws remained on the books. They could be, 
and frequently were enforced against the French. Vauguyon was there¬ 
fore to see that the French had as much chance as anybody else to evade 
the laws, by unloading their goods at night and selling them to the 
officers of the West India ships in return for goods, money, and bullion. 
The English and the Hanseatic merchants had secured exemption for 
their ships from all search. As they unloaded their goods by night and 
were not searched in the daytime, they made out very well. Equal oppor¬ 
tunities must be secured for the French. When the fleet from America 
was late, the French often had to unload their goods and store them in 
Cadiz. In association with Spanish merchants and officials, the French 
merchants were usually able to evade the customs and land their goods 
by devious ways. But it was always likely that officious interference 
might result in the seizure and confiscation of goods brought in in this 
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fashion. To protect the merchants on such occasions Vauguyon must 
stand ready to use all the power vested in him.®® 

Sometimes Colbert went even further and dreamed of enriching 
France directly with bullion from Spanish America. During the Dutch 
war, he hoped to capture a Spanish treasure fleet. But more often his 
plan was to establish trade relations with the Spanish colonies, despite 
the jealously guarded monopoly of their commerce which the mother 
country maintained. In 1668 he instructed the governor of the French 
West Indies to see if French commerce could be established with the 
mainland of Spanish America by bribing some official or “by any other 
practicable method.” The next year he was, at the same time, consider¬ 
ing the advisability of encouraging French pirates to attack Spanish 
shipping in American waters, and offering to assist any merchants of 
Rouen who would establish direct commercial relations with Spanish 
America. A year later he urged the West India Company to try to sell 
African slaves in the Spanish colonies, and congratulated the governor 
of the West Indies for his efforts to establish trade relations with Span¬ 
ish America.'^^ 

Toward the close of the Dutch war Colbert intimated that while 
peace might be made in Europe, the king might well decide to harry 
Spanish commerce in American waters, apparently for the purpose of 
gaining commercial concessions. In 1680 some scheme was actually got 
under way. A certain sieur Dangennes de Maintenon seems to have 
undertaken to establish trade between the French West Indies and the 
Spanish colonies. Seignelay wrote to an official in one of the French 
islands that Maintenon was to be allowed to take from the French West 
Indies every year for four years 500,000 pounds of sugar. The whole 
enterprise was to be kept a deathly secret.^^ Despite the hopes and 
dreams of Colbert, the French were not able to secure so large a share 
of the illicit trade with Spanish America as either the Dutch or the 
English. But to counterbalance their comparative failure in that sphere, 
they did secure, through their natural advantages and through the ef- 

Clement, Colbert, pp. 464 ff, Vauguyon was also instructed to encourage in every 
possible way the importation of French manufactures for consumption in Spain. 
Further, he was to protect the French laborers from border provinces, who every year 
came into Spain and worked for a while. He was to see, especially, that they were 
allowed to take back to France the money they had earned in Spain. 

Colbert, Lettres, 413-14, 455-56, 485; "Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 204, 
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forts of Colbert, a substantial share of the stream of bullion that flowed 
from America to Cadiz. 

Trade with other European countries .—Although Colbert was pecu¬ 
liarly impressed by the value of the trade with the Levant and with 
Spain, he did not ignore other types of commerce. His high estimate of 
the importance of trade with the East Indies, the West Indies, and 
northern Europe led him to create for commerce with each of those 
areas a company, the formation and fate of which will be discussed in 
the next chapters. Aside from the companies, moreover, Colbert sought 
to stimulate the foreign trade of France in a variety of ways. One of 
them was tfirough the negotiation of commercial treaties. In 1663, for 
example, after seeking the advice of merchants of Rouen and Dieppe 
on trade with northern Europe, he pushed through to completion the 
negotiation of treaties of commerce with Denmark and Sweden. These 
tended to improve the trade relations between France and those two 
countries. But Colbert’s real effort to build up commerce with them was 
bound up with his work for the Company of the North.'^^ 

More important and less successful were negotiations lasting from 
1669 to 1674 for a commercial treaty between France and England. 
Each nation had many complaints to make of the treatment given its 
merchants by the other. The years 1669-70 were marked by a rap- 
prochement between the two countries, which culminated in the Treaty 
of Dover (1670), It seemed natural at the same time to seek a settle¬ 
ment of the outstanding commercial difficulties, especially since the 
French were anxious to cement their friendship with the English, in 
view of the increasing Franco-Dutch tension. In September, 1669, 
bert instructed his brother, Colbert de Croissy, who was ambassador of 
France at London, that the two chief objects which he should have in 
mind in treating for a commercial agreement with England were to 
secure reciprocal equality of treatment for merchants of the two nations, 
and an admission of the right of either king to lay such tariff duties as 
he pleased, provided that they applied to the goods of native as well 
as of foreign merchants. The second objective was Colbert’s answer to 
the plaints of the English merchants as to the tariff of 1667.'^® 

In the negotiations, as they progressed, Colbert sought for French 

Boissonnade and Charliat, Colbert et la compagnie du commerce du Nord, p. 35; 
Colbert, Lettres, IV, 52 ; IV, 417. 
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merchants the right to trade with the English colonies; the retention 
of the French tariff duties of 1667 and of the 5o-j(9//j’-a*ton levy on 
foreign ships; the specific definition of a short contraband list, to pre¬ 
vent wholesale seizures of French goods by the English; limitation of 
the right of search by English customs officials; a special court in Eng¬ 
land to judge cases involving French merchants; the retention of the 
right of the French to ban English goods which did not come up to 
the standards of quality provided by the French manufacturing regula¬ 
tions; and a general agreement that French merchants would be treated 
as well in England as English merchants in France. From time to time 
Colbert, receding from his extreme demands, offered certain conces¬ 
sions. He was willing to admit twenty or thirty English ships a year 
free of all tonnage dues, if the English would do the same thing for 
an equal number of French ships. He was even willing, though very 
reluctant, to grant tariff concessions to the English, if the French won 
all their other major demands. He would not grant that English goods 
should be free of inspection for quality, but he was ready to agree that 
defective goods should be sent back to England rather than destroyed. 

On their part, the English included, among their demands, tariff re¬ 
ductions, the removal of tonnage dues, the freedom of all goods from 
inspection for quality, the right for English merchants to open shops in 
French towns, the elimination of all taxes on English merchants, and 
the creation of merchants’ courts to settle disputes between French and 
English business men. It was difficult to reconcile such divergent inter¬ 
ests, and the negotiations dragged on into 1674. doubtful whether 
a satisfactory agreement could have been reached in any case. But the 
political factors which took England out of the Dutch war in February, 
1674, and the increasing anti-French feeling in England eventually 
ended the attempt to conclude an important commercial treaty.*^^ An 
innocuous treaty of commerce was eventually signed on February 24, 
1677.’^® 

Nor had the long discussions ameliorated conditions, for in 1675 
Jacques Savary wrote, ’There are no nations in Europe, where the 
French have more trouble in carrying on their commerce, and where 
they are worse treated than in England; and there are also none who 

Some significant documents which played a part in the negotiations for an Anglo- 
French commercial treaty are analyzed in Appendix I below. 
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receive and treat the English better than the French." "One can give 
no reason for these differing treatments," he declared, "save that France 
is a free nation where foreigners coming to trade are treated honorably 
and with kindness and friendship." The English, according to Savary, 
had "an implacable hate" for the French, treated them in a "cruel and 
barbarous" fashion, and exhibited "bad faith" in dealing with them. 
He enumerated some of the handicaps to which the French were sub¬ 
jected in England: They had to pay double import and export duties. 
They were forbidden to take in woolens or to bring out wool. They 
were not flowed to buy tin, save through a monopolistic company. 
They were permitted to sell no gold or silver lace, no silks, and no linen. 
If they sold goods, they were forced to use part of the money they re¬ 
ceived to buy Engli^ goods. They were cheated and subjected to exac¬ 
tions by weighing and loading regulations, by restrictions on the selling 
of wine, by a head tax, and by an exit tax. In general, furthermore, 
they were subjected personally to very rough treatment.'^® Savary’s view 
was, of course, one-sided. The complaints of the English against the 
French were just as severe. 

In addition to negotiating for commercial treaties, Colbert sought to 
encourage French exports by a variety of other means. He was especially 
interested in the export of wine and brandy from Bordeaux and anx¬ 
iously asked for current statistics concerning them, to the very end of 
his life. On March i8, 1683, he wrote to the intendant at Bordeaux, 
"I am very pleased to learn by your letter of the 6th of this month that 
commerce keeps getting better and better at Bordeaux since your table 
shows that in February, 1682, only 6,621 tonneaux were exported, while 
in the same month of this year 19,151 were exported." The wine from 
Bordeaux was sold chiefly to England and Holland, and Colbert fol¬ 
lowed the market for wine in those countries with the greatest at¬ 
tention.'^^ 

In 1669, as the commercial rivalry between France and Holland grew 
more tense, Colbert feared that the Dutch would begin to supply them¬ 
selves with wine in Germany rather than France. On May 17 he wrote 
to the abbe Gravel, French Resident at Mainz, and asked him to gather 
all the information about the German wine trade, especially such as 

J. Savary, Le Parfait Negociant, II, 56-62. 
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would relate to shipments of wine to Holland. Two weeks later the 
abbe Gravel got in touch with a merchant named Frischman, in Stras¬ 
bourg and explaining that he wished to import some wine from Bur¬ 
gundy, asked him to secure quietly all the data as to the Rhine River 
tolls on wine. This information Frischman gathered, and Gravel passed 
it on to Colbert. In October Colbert again wrote Gravel and asked him 
to find out whether the German wine exports had risen as compared 
to the previous year. But by 1670 Colbert was convinced that the Ger¬ 
mans could not increase the production nor improve the quality of their 
wines sufficiently to threaten seriously the foreign markets of the 
French. None the less he instructed the abbe Gravel to keep his eye on 
the German vintages and exports, and at the end of the Dutch war 
Colbert was again demanding reports on the shipments of Rhine and 
Moselle wines to Holland.'^® 

The question of whether it was wise for the French to cut and falsify 
the Bordeaux wines as the Dutch did after purchasing them in France 
was one that troubled Colbert greatly. In 1670 he heard that the mer¬ 
chants of Bordeaux were complaining that the Dutch diluted and tam¬ 
pered with the French wines before shipping them to northern Europe. 
He suggested that the French do the diluting themselves, and offered, 
if the process was secret, to find a man who knew how to do it and send 
him to Bordeaux to teach the art. But he added that he felt that if the 
wine were shipped in its natural state, its goodness would win for the 
French the markets held by the Dutch. The merchants learned how to 
doctor the wines without aid and in 1683 the question came up again. 
Colbert wrote to the intendant at Bordeaux on January 18 of that year: 

I have received the placet and memoires, inclosed herewith, from the 
merchants of Bordeaux, who complain of the sentence of the wardens who 
condemned to severe fines the merchants who had engaged in what is called 
at Bordeaux the cutting [coupement] of wines; and since all that concerns 
this trade is of very great importance to the kingdom, the intention of the 
king is that you should apply yourself with the greatest care to examine 
the arguments of the wardens, and of the merchants who carry on this com¬ 
merce, so that His Majesty can reach a decision in accordance with the good 
of his service and the advantage of his people. 

For this, you should notice that the wardens are moved by a specious 
interest of their own to prevent this cutting, because they can claim that if 
the wines of the up-country were not used in this cutting, a greater quantity 

” Colbert, Lettres, IF, 468-69, 494-95, 550, 707-8; “Melanges de Colbert,” No. 
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of the wines of the Bordelais would be sold, in which, according to the 
arguments adduced by the merchants, these wardens may well be mistaken. 

The interest of the merchants consists in selling great quantities, so, pro¬ 
vided that this cutting satisfies the taste of Holland and England, these 
merchants might well be more nearly right than the wardens; and to reach a 
decision on these different interests, you must find out whether this cutting 
has always been carried on; and in that case the contention of the wardens 
would be very ill-founded, and if the cutting has been done only of recent 
times, you must find out whether since it has been done a greater quantity 
of wine has been exported than before that time, because the primary con¬ 
sideration in this matter consists in the quantity of wine exported from the 
kingdom, the king wishes you to give the greatest attention to this 
affair so as to report to ^im as soon as possible. 

The intendant sent in a memone on the subject and on February lo, 
1683, Colbert wrot^him: since “y^^ assure me that this cutting began 
only two years ago and that the English did not wish to buy the first 
wines that were cut and mixed, there is nothing to do but to allow the 
sentence of the wardens of Bordeaux to be executed.”^® 

Salt, like wine, was an important export of France, and Colbert strove 
to increase its sale abroad. When a correspondent wrote to him, saying 
that Spanish salt was reputed to be better than French, he replied indig¬ 
nantly 'T admit to you that I had never heard that the salt of Spain was 
less corrosive than that of France, since it is perfectly certain that the 
salt of France is the best salt in the world and the least corrosive.”®^ 

In the years 1669 to 1671 Colbert made a special effort to persuade 
the Swiss to use French salt. He urged M. de Mouslier, French Resi¬ 
dent to Geneva, to work continually for this purpose. When Mouslier 
suggested that the political subsidies given to Switzerland by France 
should be paid one-half in money and one-half in salt, Colbert was 
delighted with the idea and felt that it should be put into practice im¬ 
mediately. When the Swiss complained that French salt melted in the 
rain, Colbert insisted that it was property of all salt to do so. On Col¬ 
bert's orders, the farmers of the gabelle, who controlled the salt produc¬ 
tion of France, cut the price of the salt exported to Switzerland to a 
level which would merely cover the cost of making and shipping it. 
Colbert approved when Mouslier told the cheese-makers of Berne that 
if they continued to salt their cheeses with salt of other than French 
origin, Louis XIV would prohibit the entry of their products into 
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France. Colbert suggested further that Mouslier inform the merchants 
of Zurich, BMe, and Fribourg that the commercial privileges granted 
them by the French would be revoked if they did not busy themselves 
in aiding the introduction of French salt into Switzerland.®^ 

In a less dictatorial manner Colbert strove to introduce French salt 
into Denmark and Sweden. He suggested large annual gifts of salt to 
Swedish ministers of state, who might be influential in getting their 
country to agree to use French rather than Spanish or Portuguese salt 
(1662). He offered Denmark a loan of 600,000 livres in return for an 
arrangement to introduce the use of French salt (1664). He urged the 
French ambassador at Stockholm to persuade the Swedes to import 
French salt (1671). He suggested a loan to Denmark in the shape of 
24,000,000 pounds of salt a year for three years, as well as other loans 
in kind, in return for an agreement to exclude all other salt from the 
kingdom (1664). Colbert strove also to get French salt used in Italy. 
In a similar fashion he worked in a variety of ways to preserve and 
increase the foreign markets for other French products. In 1663, for 
example, he sought to prevent a decrease in the purchase of wheat from 
Burgundy by a city in Franche-Comte. In 1669 he suggested that the 
Order of Malta be required to use the money it got from France for the 
purchase of wheat and other provisions there, rather than being allowed 
to take the money out of the kingdom to buy these commodities in 
Sicily. In 1670 he forbade the export of defective hemp from France, 
lest the reputation of French hemp be impaired.®^ 

3. TARIFFS 

One of the most complicated problems that faced Colbert in regard 
to both domestic and foreign trade was that of the tariff. His ideas on 
the subject were fairly clear. He believed in reducing duties on imports 
of raw materials and exports of manufactured goods, and in levying 
high duties on the importation of manufactured goods and exports of 
raw materials. He was convinced that customs duties were a powerful 
instrument for maintaining and increasing the industry of a country. 
But he was well aware that they were apt to produce retaliatory meas¬ 
ures which would reduce the foreign markets for French exports. He 
ardently desired to see the customs system of France unified and made 

®^Depping, Correspondance administrative, III, 189-95; Colbert, Lettres, II*, 537-38, 
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uniform, and he considered the special customs lines, such as those of 
the douane of Valence, a heavy burden upon commerce.®^ 

Despite the clarity of his notions, Colbert found his efforts at tariff 
reform hampered at every turn by the incredible complexity of the ex¬ 
isting system, by the stubborn localism of the provinces, and by the 
innate conservatism of the people and officials. The tariff system of 
France had roots which ran back into the Middle Ages, and it had had 
something of a mercantilist flavor since 1304, when Philip the Fair 
forbade the export of woad.®^ 

The cusUipjs system of 1661, —^The most notable feature of the cus¬ 
toms situation, as Colbert found it, was the separation of France into 
two parts: the "five big farms" {cinq grosses fermes), and the rest of 
the country, which^as termed the "provinces reputed foreign" {pro¬ 
vinces reputees etrangeres). The separation may be indicated very 
roughly by a line drawn about due east across the country from a point 
somewhat south of the mouth of the Loire. To the north of such a line 
lay the provinces of the "five big farms"< the lie de France, Normandy, 
Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Bresse, Poitu, Aunis, Berry, Bour- 
bonnais, Anjou, Maine, Orleanais, Perche, Nivernais, Touraine, Thou- 
ars and its dependencies, and the Chatellenie of Chantoceaux. But also 
to the north of it lay French Flanders (annexed in 1668), Artois (an¬ 
nexed in 1659), Brittany, which were "provinces reputed foreign." 
To the south of such a line lay the other "provinces reputed foreign," 
Angoumois, La Marche, Limousin, Saintonge, Guyenne, Gascony, Basse 
Navarre, Bearn, Roussillon, Languedoc, Auvergne, Rouergue, Forez, 
Vivarais, Provence, Dauphine, Lyonnais, and Beaujolais. In addition 
there were the recently acquired provinces, such as Alsace (annexed in 
1648), Lorraine (under French administration 1633-97), and Franche- 
Comte (annexed in 1678), which were termed "provinces effectively 
foreign" {provinces de retranger ejfectif). In general the provinces of 
the "five big farms" were those in which the aides were collected. But 
there were exceptions. Lyonnais, for example, was a "province reputed 
foreign," but it was subject to the aides.^^ 

The distinction between the "five big farms" and the rest of France 
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was very real. Around the area of the '’five big farms,” that is, on the 
outer edges of Picardy, Champagne, Bresse, Bourbonnais, Normandy, 
Poitou, Anjou, Maine, Berry, Burgundy, Thouars, and the Chatellenie 
of Chantoceaux was drawn the royal customs line. Within the line was 
a free trade area and goods could be transported about without payment 
of royal customs duties. Goods going into the area of the "five big 
farms” paid an import duty, whether they come from other parts of 
France or from foreign countries. Goods going out of the area paid an 
export duty, whether they were destined for a French or a foreign city. 
The duties were paid at bureaus (called bureaux de recette)^ some of 
which were established at the edge of the "five big farms,” while others 
were maintained, for the convenience of the merchants and ease in col¬ 
lection of the duties, at various cities within that area. In addition there 
were established at the edges of the "five big farms,” bureaus (called 
bureaux de passage) which did not collect duties, but served to control 
the passage of goods and to check as to whether the duties had been 
paid. It was customary to pay the export duties on a shipment of goods 
at the bureau de recette nearest the point from which the goods were 
being sent. The merchant then was given a certificate of payment, which 
was sent on with the goods and displayed to customs officials on demand 
and especially at the point at which the shipment passed out of the "five 
big farms.” In most of the regions outside the "five big farms,” some 
local system of royal customs was established, over a large or a re¬ 
stricted area, as the case might be. The douane of Valence, for instance, 
was levied on goods sent to Languedoc, Provence, or Piedmont from an 
area which included the provinces of Vivarais, Forez, Dauphine, Lyon¬ 
nais, and Beaujolais.®® 

But while the "five big farms” were a customs unit in 1661, the 
duties levied at the border thereof were by no means unified. To under¬ 
stand this situation, the origin and growth of the customs system of the 
"five big farms” must be briefly discussed. In 1360 King John levied 
a tax of 5 percent on wines, beverages, and other goods sold in the 
realm. Some provinces, such as Languedoc, bought exemption from the 
tax, and this was the origin of the exemption from the aides enjoyed 
by a number of provinces. Other provinces refused to pay the tax. To 
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penalize them, they were treated like foreign countries with respect 
to the provinces which were paying the tax. Goods going from prov¬ 
inces which had accepted the tax into those which had not, had levied 
upon them three taxes, the imposition foraine, the reve, and the haut- 
passage. Such export taxes dated back into early feudal times. Their 
original object had usually been to ensure an adequate supply of provi¬ 
sions for the feudal area around which they were collected. In contrast, 
import duties were usually laid, originally, to raise revenues. 

Now the provinces which accepted the tax levied by King John were, 
in general, ibbose over which he had the most control. These lay, for the 
most part, in northern and central France, where the royal power was 
strongest. Thus there gradually grew up in that portion of France a 
customs block. To it, various areas were attached from time to time. 
Burgundy, for example, was not joined to it until the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. When new customs taxes were laid, they were not, in general, in 
the form of a rise in the existing duties. Rather, they were specific new 
taxes, and usually they were farmed out separately from the old ones 
so as to secure an immediate return. Moreover, the area that was to 
become that of the ’’five big farms” was not treated as a unit. One new 
tax might be levied on the goods passing a certain portion of its bor¬ 
ders. A second new tax might be laid on goods passing another section 
of its borders. A third part of the borders might have its duties left 
unchanged. From this system of creating new taxes arose the multi¬ 
plicity of duties, and the divergences between different sections. In 1598 
Henry IV united the collection of five of the principal taxes into a 
single farm. From that time on, the customs block, which had been 
gradually created, was known as the provinces of the ‘'five big farms.” 
The tendency was to attach the collection of the other customs duties of 
the area to the chief tax farm. In 1643 there were only two tax farms 
for all the customs duties of the “five big farms.” After 1648 there was 
only one. In the meantime, the local systems of customs, such as the 
douane of Lyon, were being gradually created and extended in the area 
outside the provinces of the “five big farms.” Thus the “five big 
farms” area represented a union under royal authority of districts for¬ 
merly more or less distinct. Inside it, as between district and district, 
the traces of this former separation were obliterated. Goods circulated 
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freely inside the ”five big farms’* without payment of any royal cus¬ 
toms. But on the outer edge there were still, in the time of Colbert, 
notable remnants of former feudal separation. There were five different 
sets of export duties levied on goods going out of the ’’five big farms,” 
depending upon which portion of the border line of that area the goods 
crossed. One set was in force on the outer edge of Picardy, Normandy, 
Bourbonnais, Berry, and Poitou; the second, on the outer edge of Anjou 
(for exports by land) and Maine; the third on the outer edge of Bur¬ 
gundy; the fourth on the outer edge of Champagne; while the fifth was 
applied to goods shipped out on the Loire River. Similarly, there were 
four distinct sets of import duties. One was collected on goods crossing 
the outer edge of Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Bourbonnais, Berry, 
and Poitou; the second on goods coming into Normandy; the third on 
goods passing into Maine or Anjou (by land); and the fourth on goods 
imported into the “five big farms” via the Loire River. 

These nine sets of taxes were made up of a wide variety of different 
levies. Some appeared only in a single set of taxes. Others appeared in 
two or more of the sets. To give an idea of the origin of the various 
duties, the history of one may be cited. In the troubled period of the 
Hundred Years’ War, in 1369 to be exact, an English captain captured 
the abbey of Saint-Maur, on the Loire, and fortified it. On several occa¬ 
sions the French, under Du Guesclin, sought to dislodge him, but with¬ 
out avail. Discouraged, Du Guesclin finally secured the retirement of 
the unwelcome Englishman by purchase. It cost 16,000 gold francs. To 
repay the sum thus expended for the commonweal, a duty of 5 percent 
was established on all goods going up, down, or across the Loire from 
Cande to Chantoceaux. The duty was to be abolished when the purchase 
price of the Englishman had been repaid. But it was still being collected 
as one of the duties of the “five big farms” when Colbert came to 
power. It was called the trepas de Loire and formed a part of the duties 
levied on goods coming into or going out of the “five big farms” via 
the Loire.®® 

The story is worth finishing. Colbert abolished the duty, as part of his tariff re¬ 
form of 1664. In 1665 a royal decree was issued stating that it had not been intended 
to do away with the trepas de Loire (though the edict had been perfectly clear on 
that point). It was still being collected in the latter part of the eighteenth century, and 
the farmers of the tax had even extended its collection down into Brittany. Forbon- 
nais, Recherches . . . sur les finances de France, I, 334, 353; Gallery, ”Les Douanes 
avant Colbert," p. 53; Du Fre’ne de Francheville, Histoire genSrale et particulikre des 
finances, I, 88-93. 
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To make clear the problem that faced Colbert, it is necessary to de¬ 
scribe briefly the duties which he found being collected on goods enter¬ 
ing or leaving the provinces of the ''live big farms/’ There were nine¬ 
teen such duties in 1663: 

1. Le haut passage (1304). 

2. La reve (1324). 

3. Uimposition joraine (1369). 

These were export duties, levied on a variety of goods. They were 
ad valorem, and were collected as one tax after 1542. Up to the reform 
of the tariflUd 1632, these three duties, collected together, were levied 
at three different rates,.for three different parts of the borders of the 
’’five big farms” area, thus: 

(a) On goods passing the outer borders of Normandy, Picardy, 
Berry, and Poitou, at 16 deniers per livre of value (6% percent); 

(b) On goods passing the outer border of Champagne at 23 deniers 
per livre of value (9%2 percent); 

(c) On goods passing the outer border of Burgundy at 20 deniers 
per livre of value (8^3 percent). 

Though the customs reform of 1632 preserved the distinction between 
these three areas, the duties were all made uniform at 16 deniers per 
livre of value (6% percent). In Anjou, these three taxes were not levied 
and they were replaced by two special export duties, collected as one, 
which were those given in paragraph 4 below: 

4. La traite and imposition foraine, created in 1369. 

5. Le trepas de Loire, created 1369, was a duty levied on all goods 
going up or down the Loire or crossing it between Cande and Ancenis. 
It was the union of the collection of these first five duties under Henry 
IV that gave rise to the name the ’’five big farms.” 

6. La gabelle des epiceries et drogueries was an import duty of 4 
percent on spices and drugs for use in medicines and dyes. It was given 
its name after it was made over by an edict of 1543, but the tax itself 
was of older origin. 

7. Uecu pour quintal d'alun was an import duty on alum. It dated 

*®Savary des Bruslons and P. L. Savary, Dictionnaire universel, IV, 908-17; Elzinga, 
*'Le Tarif de Colbert,” pp. 238-42; Gallery, '*Les Douanes avant Colbert,” pp. 53-61; 
Du Fre'ne de Francheville, Histoire generate et particuli^re des finances, I, 21-166; 
see also the tariff edict of 1664 in Elzinga, op. cit., pp. 249 ff.; or in K, No. 118®, 
doc. 124 ter (this is one of the original copies of the edict); or in Colbert, Lettres, 
II*, 787-95; or in Du Fre'ne de Francheville, op. cit., I, 3-18. 
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from 1554. As the name implies, it was fixed at one ku per hundred¬ 
weight of alum. 

8. La traite domaniale was an export duty on wheat, wine, linen, 
wool, and woad, established in 1577, but preceded by similar duties. It 
was found harmful in Anjou and Ingrande, and for it was substituted 
in 1581 in those regions another tax, the traite domaniale d*Anjou et 
Ingrande. This was levied on paper and playing cards in Anjou and on 
prunes in Ingrande. 

9. Le droit d’entree des grosses denrees et marchandises was a general 
import duty established in 1581, but not enforced until 1598; it was 
modified by the edicts of 1621 and 1632. 

10. La nouvelle imposition d^Anjou was an import and export duty 
of the same amount, on a number of goods, especially wine. It was thus 
more like a toll than a customs duty. It was established in 1599 and 
modified several times thereafter. 

11. Les quinze sous pour pipe de vin de la senechaussee de Saumur 
was a duty of 15 sous per pipe of wine on all wine taken into, out of or 
across the senechaussee of Saumur. The date of its establishment is not 
known, but it was being collected in 1627. 

12. Vecu pour tonneau de mer was a duty levied in Normandy on 
goods imported or exported by sea. It was instituted after the death of 
Henry III, to raise money to fight pirates. It was later modified, and 
Havre and Dieppe were exempted from it. 

13. Les droits de Massicaut were new duties established in 1638 on 
the import and export of goods theretofore lightly taxed. They received 
their name from that of the first tax-farmer who bought the right to 
collect them—Jean Massicaut. 

14. Les droits d'entrk cries au lieu de Pancien sol pour livre sur la 
draperie were import duties on various goods, created in the fifteenth 
century to replace a tax on cloth. They were modified, and even abol¬ 
ished, but were reestablished in 1643-44. 

15. Les droits d’entree cries au lieu de ceux attribuis d plusieurs 
offices de jurez vendeurs, controlleurs, visiteurs, essayeurs, marqueurs, 
prudhommeSy et autres, et des octrois de Rouen sur quelques marchandises 
itrangeres was a single import duty on various goods, created in 1647 
to replace a number of fees payable to officers who had charge of vari¬ 
ous aspects of commerce and business, and to replace certain import 
duties levied locally at Rouen. 
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16. Les droits sur les etoffes et autres marchandises semblables, den- 
telles de fl, et pelleteries Strangles was a 5-percent, ad valorem import 
duty, created in 1654, on various sorts of lace and embroidery, and a 
lo-percent duty on cloth, furs, and so forth. 

17. Les droits d'entree sur les sucres^ cires et petun distraits des 
octrois de la ville de Rouen en 16^^ were import duties on sugar, wax, 
and tobacco, levied by the city of Rouen up to 1655. In that year they 
were converted into royal duties and collected for the government. 

18. Le droit d'entree de cinq pour cent uni au cinq grosses fermes 
en 1662 wjjj an import duty of 5 jwcent, levied on wax, tin, copper, 
bronze, oil, soap, wine, sugar, coal, lead, and cotton goods. It was united 
to the ’‘five big farms" in 1662, and had apparently been erected some¬ 
what earlier. 

19. Le parisis, douze et six deniers were a series of surtaxes added to 
the other taxes, to cover the cost of collection and to increase the income 
of the "five big farms." Two sous per livre were added in 1643, and 
the same amount in 1645. One sou per livre was added in 1654, ^he 
same amount in 1657. One-half sou was added in 1658. Of these the 
first five sous, taken together, meant that an additional tax of 25 percent 
was added to all duties paid; that is, the amount of the duty due would 
be figured out, then 25 percent added to it to cover these five sous pa¬ 
risis. The one sou and a half added in 1657 and 1658 were similarly a 
surtax of 7% percent. But in figuring the extra sum thus due, 7% per¬ 
cent of the total tax, including the five sous parisis, was added. 

These nineteen duties included some which were specific and some 
which were ad valorem. But many of the duties which seemed to be 
specific were in reality a sort of ad valorem duty, based on standard val¬ 
uations fixed by law in 1552, 1581, and 1632. In such cases the duty 
could of course be raised or lowered by changing the evaluation. The 
legal valuation was usually below the market price of the goods in ques¬ 
tion. The total effect of the duties varied considerably as applied to the 
different provinces of the "five big farms." It has been figured out, for 
example, that the export duties before 1664 averaged about 8.93 per¬ 
cent for Picardy, Normandy, Berry, and Poitou, about 11.2 percent for 
Burgundy, and about 12.87 percent for Champagne.®^ 

The tariff of 1664. —Such, then, was the customs system which Col¬ 
bert set out to reform in 1664. He would have liked to extend the "five 

Gtllery, "Les Douanes avant Colbert," pp. 66, 69. 
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big farms” to include other provinces of France, thus increasing the 
area of the unit within which there was free trade. With this object in 
view, he entered into negotiations with the provinces of the south of 
France. But his efforts came to nothing, because of the persistent pro¬ 
vincial localism, and because exclusion from the area of the ”five big 
farms” was a fact intimately tied up with other features of the tax 
system, such as exemptions from the aides, and because the existing 
business connections and advantages of some provinces were dependent 
upon their being among the ’’provinces reputed foreign.” Burgundy 
had joined the area of the ’’five big farms” voluntarily in the early sev¬ 
enteenth century, to secure a larger French market for its wines. Brit¬ 
tany found it to its advantage to stay outside of the ’’five big farms,” 
for thus it could export its wines and brandy without paying export 
duties such as those levied upon near-by and competing provinces like 
Anjou.®^ 

So it was that Colbert’s tariff reform of 1664 was limited to the area 
of the ’’five big farms.” In setting the customs duties of that region in 
order, he found ample scope for his talents, since the complexities of 
the system were considerable, although a competent authority insists 
that they were not such as to make difficulties for any well-informed 
and intelligent business man of the time. In his work Colbert had two 
primary objectives in view. First, he wished to create a simple and uni¬ 
form system of import and export duties for the whole of the ’’five big 
farms.” Second, he wished by readjusting the customs duties somewhat, 
to reduce imports, especially of manufactured goods, and to encourage 
exports. He succeeded admirably on paper in the first objective, though 
in actuality his achievement was limited by the survival of such taxes 
as the trepas de Loire, even after their formal abolition. To attain his 
second objective in an effective fashion he found it necessary to under¬ 
take a new tariff reform in 1667. 

The edict in which Colbert embodied his reformation of the customs 
system of the ’’five big farms” was issued in September, 1664.®^ It be¬ 
gan with a long statement of the extreme love which Louis XIV bore 
his subjects. It went on to point out that the early years of the reign 
of Louis XIV had been occupied in finishing the war begun by his 

®'El2inga, "Le Tarif de Colbert,” p. 236; Gallery, ”Les Douanes avant Colbert,” 
p. 81; Cltoent, Colbert, pp. 165-66; Forbonnais, Recherches . . . sur les finances de 
France, I, 369. 

“For the edict of 1664, see the citations in footnote 89 above. 
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father and in assuring the safety of the realm. In succeeding years Louis, 
because of his affection for his people, had given them peace, although 
his strength and the weakness of his enemies would have ensured the 
success of any war. Louis had employed the period of peace to discover 
and to alleviate the miseries of his people. He had taken over the ad¬ 
ministration of finances himself, because they were the "foundation" 
of any step for the relief of the people. Having brought order out of 
confusion, and having diminished the expenses and increased the in¬ 
come of the state, he had reduced the tallies, the gabelle, and other 
taxes. Whije financial reforms and tax reductions might improve the 
lot of the people, they could not "bring prosperity" nor true comfort. 
"Commerce alone" could "produce this great effect." 

Accordingly the Jjing had set himself to reestablish commerce. He 
had, the edict declared, abolished tolls, helped to liquidate the munici¬ 
pal debts, repaired roads and bridges, and restored .safety of travel. He 
had at the same time striven to "re&tablish navigation and foreign com¬ 
merce as being the only means of bringing this prosperity" which he so 
"ardently" wished his people to enjoy. Finding that the foreigners had 
made themselves masters of commerce by sea and even of the French 
coasting trade, Louis XIV had repressed piracy, established a duty of 
fifty sous a ton on foreign shipping, encouraged the building of ships, 
restored the navy so that it might protect commerce, provided escorts 
for merchant ships, strengthened and enlarged the French colonies in 
America, founded the East India Company and the West India Com¬ 
pany, established a royal Council of Commerce, announced publicly a 
policy of protection for commerce and royal favor for merchants, re&- 
tablished manufacturing, and resolved to spend a million livres a year 
to aid commerce and industry. 

Having sketched in glowing terms the efforts of the king for the 
rehabilitation of commerce, the edict went on: 

But the most assured and the most essential step toward the reestablish¬ 
ment of commerce being the decrease and the ordering of the duties which 
are levied on all the goods entering and leaving the kingdom, we ordered 
our beloved and faithful sieur Colbert, Councilor in our Royal Councils and 
Intendant of our finances, in charge of our [tax] farms and of commerce, 
to make to us a full report as to the origin and establishment of all the 
aforesaid duties. When this had been done satisfactorily, we took cognizance 
of the fact that they had been created under so many different names that 
we were no less astonished by the diversity of these duties than by the 
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need that had forced the kings, our predecessors, and us to establish so 
many levies and taxes, which might well have made the continuation of their 
commerce seem undesirable to our subjects. 

The edict went on to enumerate in detail, page after page, the duties 
that were being levied. It pointed out the complexity of the customs for 
each part of the '’five big farms” and then continued: 

And after having heard this report, we realized clearly that, to succeed 
in reestablishing commerce, foreign and domestic, and to attain the end 
which we had set ourselves, it was absolutely necessary to consolidate all 
these duties into a single one for imports and another for exports and 
even to decrease them considerably so as by this means to stimulate our sub¬ 
jects of the maritime provinces to undertake distant voyages, and our subjects 
of the other provinces to share in these enterprises, to establish at the same 
time the former manufactures, to create companies for the introduction of 
new manufactures, to give play to the industry of our subjects, and to 
procure for them the means of usefully employing the advantages which they 
received from nature, and of banishing idleness, and by these honorable oc¬ 
cupations checking the inclination toward an indolent life so common in the 
majority of our subjects. 

The edict then enumerated the various duties once again, suppressed 
a number of them outright, and declared the rest consolidated into a 
single export duty and a single import duty. The export duty was to be 
paid at the bureau de recette nearest the point of origin of the ship¬ 
ment; the import duty was to be paid at the first bureau near the route 
by which the goods were brought in. The edict provided that certain 
cities. La Rochelle, Ingrande, Rouen, Havre, Dieppe, Calais, Abbeville, 
Amiens, Guise, Troyes, and Saint-Jean-de-Losne, should enjoy entrepot 
privileges, that is, goods being brought into the area of the "five big 
farms” to be reexported, could be stored in, and shipped via, those 
places without payment of the duties. The printed edition of the edict, 
to which was appended a list of the new rates, included provisions for 
certain exceptions. For example, goods sent from Rouen during the 
period of its two chief fairs were to pay only one-half the regular export 
duty; goods exported to the city of Sedan were to enjoy a similar reduc¬ 
tion; goods exported by Scotch citizens for transportation to their native 
land were to pay only three-fourths of the regular duties. 

Despite all exceptions, and despite the fact that some of its provisions 
were never carried out completely, the edict brought to the customs 
system of the "five big farms” a large measure of simplicity, order, 
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and unity. It wiped out feudal survivals; it replaced multifarious and 
complex duties with a few simple ones; it substituted comparative uni* 
formity for diversity. Thus Colbert to a considerable degree achieved 
his first objective. Or as he himself put it, the tariff of 1664 “contrib¬ 
uted greatly to the relief of the subjects of His Majesty by reducing a 
great multiplicity of duties to a single one.“ The fact must be empha¬ 
sized that the provinces outside the “five big farms” retained their old, 
frequently complicated, and sometimes anomalous local customs system. 
For example, under Colbert goods could be imported into Dauphine 
from Piedmont or Savoy without payment of customs duties, while ship¬ 
ments fronTDauphine to Paris had to pay such duties. Or again, the 
customs system for Bordeaux was unaffected by the reform of 1664, so 
that goods there continued to pay a series of duties which included 
la comptablie de Bordeaux, la petite comptablie, le droit de convoi, le 
chapeau de mditre, and Voctroi de villeP 

In his second objective, the readjustment of the customs duties of 
the “five big farms” in a mercantilist direction, Colbert likewise suc¬ 
ceeded to some extent, but just how far is a little difficult to determine. 
The edict had announced that one of its purposes was to reduce the 
customs duties. In arriving at the new rates, Colbert had taken the duties 
as paid in each section of the “five big farms,” found the mean, and 
used that as a basis for the new unified levy. There were therefore con¬ 
siderable reductions for the sections which had been most highly taxed. 
But there were also considerable increases for those sections which had 
paid the lowest duties. The duty on the export of calves, for example, 
was fix:ed at about 10 percent. For Champagne this was a reduction of 
2 percent. For Anjou it was an increase of 8 percent. The rate on vin¬ 
egar exports was raised slightly for Picardy, Normandy, Poitou, and 
Berry and greatly reduced for Anjou. The import duty on vinegar was 
reduced for Normandy and raised for the rest of the provinces. On the 
whole, there was a reduction in duties, but only a slight one. That there 
was a certain decrease is indicated by the fact that while very few of the 
new duties were prohibitive, the revenues from the customs of the “five 
big farms” fell from 9,572,000 livres in 1664 to about 9,000,000 livres 
for 1665, and for 1666. 

Though the total receipts were reduced, there were for certain classes 

“Elzinga, ”Le Tarif de Colbert," pp. 279 ff.; No. i, Letter from Colbert to 
intendants, August 7, 1681; Forbonnais, Recherches . . . sur les finances de France, I, 
305; Levasseur, Histoire du commerce, I, 354. 
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of commodities notable increases in the rates. The tariff of 1664 levied 
specific duties on 580 articles. In fixing the new rates Colbert was not 
bound too closely by his theories. He worked along the general lines 
laid down by his mercantilist principles, but he sought to increase the 
prosperity of the country as a whole, and in so doing he was quite ready 
to minimize theoretical considerations. In general, the duties were 
low—ridiculously low in comparison with twentieth-century tariffs. 
There were, however, elements of protectionism involved, not protec¬ 
tion for industry alone, but for agriculture, fisheries, and commerce as 
well. 

On the whole, the duties were raised on the importation of manufac¬ 
tured goods and lowered on their exportation. The rate on woolen 
stockings was raised from 2 livres, 10 sous^ 6 denier5 the dozen to 3 
livres, 10 sous. The duty on hats of wool was raised from 2 livres to 
8 livres the hundredweight. Textiles especially were given a good deal 
of protection. It has been estimated that the tariff of 1664 raised the 
duties on the importation of various kinds of cloth by a little less than 
14 percent ad valorem. English and Dutch cloth had paid 35 livres, 
4 sous the piece. The rate was raised to 40 livres. On English double 
hayettes the duty was increased from 10 livres to 15 livres the piece. 
The duty on Dutch camlets rose from 4 livres, 14 sous to 6 livres. Other 
manufactured goods were given some protection too, but as a rule much 
less than textiles. The import duty on foreign paper was raised, for 
instance, from i livre to i livre, 10 sous the ream. In some instances 
the duties on manufactured goods from the provinces of France outside 
the ’’five big farms” were also raised. The rate on cloth from Lan¬ 
guedoc, for example, was increased from 5 livres to 8 livres the piece. 
There were also numerous cases in which the duty on foreign manufac¬ 
tures was not increased, as for instance with camlets from Turkey or 
from Baden. In other instances, as for silk stockings, the rate was actu¬ 
ally lowered. Sometimes the distinction between raw and manufactured 
goods was not maintained; iron and tin, for example, paid the same 
rates, regardless of whether they were in the form of ingots or of man¬ 
ufactured products. A number of manufactures secured the benefit of 
lower export duties. The rate on camlets was decreased from 16 livres, 
19 sous, 10 deniers per piece to 7 livres. That on paper was reduced 
from 28 sous the ream to 16 sous. 

At the same time the rates were lowered on the importation of raw 
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materials and increased on their exportation. The export duty on flax, for 
instance, was raised from i Iwre, 3 sous, ii deniers to 2 livres, 10 sous. 
It has been estimated that the export duties on raw materials for textile 
manufactures were raised by 3.45 percent ad valorem, while those on 
their importation were lowered by 5.03 percent ad valorem. To encour¬ 
age fisheries, the export duty on herrings was cut by almost two-thirds, 
while the importation of whalebone, save that from French whalers, 
was forbidden. To aid agriculture, the export duties on wheat and dried 
fruit were lowered; while to stimulate horse raising, the rate on English 
horses wasj^aised from 4 livres to 20 livres per animal. On the whole, 
the readjustment of duties in the tariff of 1664 was definitely of a mer¬ 
cantilist nature, but it was moderate and there were many exceptions. 
Save for the increasie in the duties on textiles, the changes were not of 
the first order of importance. The tariff of 1664 must be considered 
primarily as a reform working toward simplicity and unity for the cus¬ 
toms system of the ’'five big farms.” 

The tariff of i66j .—^Thoroughly different from the tariff of 1664 
in purpose, in form, and in effect was that of 1667. The situation had 
changed considerably in three years. The monarchy and the government 
of Louis XIV were stronger. The financial situation was better. Colbert 
was more firmly entrenched in power. He was rapidly developing his 
industrial and commercial program. The economic warfare which he 
was conducting against foreign countries was growing more intense. 
Thus it was that while the tariff of 1664 had been an internal reform, 
that of 1667 was aimed to injure drastically the trade of other coun¬ 
tries. That of 1667 was a fighting tariff, while that of 1664 had been a 
peaceful one. That of 1667 was vigorously protectionist, while that of 
1664 had been mildly so. 

Especially important was the difference in scope of the two tariffs. 
The edict of 1664 had applied to the "five big farms” area only. It had 
been, for that region, a general making over of the customs system and 
had established duties for 580 articles. The tariff of 1667 applied only 
to 61 articles. For these it changed 57 import duties and 4 export duties. 
Moreover, it applied to the whole of France. For the collection of the 
new tariff duties Colbert established a new customs line which coin¬ 
cided almost entirely with the frontiers of the kingdom. The tariff of 

•‘Gallery, "Les Douanes avant Colbert,” pp. 83!!.; Elzinga, ”Le Tarif de Colbert,” 
pp. 244/1.; Cltoent, Colbert, p. 315; "Mdanges de Colbert,” No. 34, fol. 2; Du 
Fre'ne de Francheville, His to/re genirale . . . de finances, I, 185 ff.; II, 5 ff. 
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1664 had been a reformation of the existing system. It had worked 
toward greater unity for about half of France. But it had recognized 
the time-honored division of the kingdom by internal customs lines. 
The tariff of 1667 was a step toward a new, national, unified customs 
system for the whole country—an objective that was, however, not to 
be attained until after the French Revolution.®*"^ 

The edict of 1664 announced its purposes and its provisions with a 
fanfare of trumpets, and rehearsed in the most emphatic fashion what 
the king had done and was going to do for commerce. In comparison, 
the edict of April 18, 1667,®® insinuated itself surreptitiously into the 
economic life of Europe. The preamble of the new tariff edict set forth 
briefly that Louis XIV had reformed the customs in 1664 “for the rees¬ 
tablishment and increase of commerce."" It then went on to say: 

And since having considered the inconvenience and injury received by 
our subjects of the parishes of our provinces of Berry and Bourbonnais, 
which are enclaves in those of Auvergne and La Marche, through the levying 
of export duties on the wines of the aforesaid provinces and of import duties 
on the livestock of the aforesaid enclaved parishes, we have resolved for 
the relief of our subjects, and to facilitate their commerce, to exempt them 
from the aforesaid duties amounting annually to 250,000 Itvres; and be¬ 
sides, having been especially informed that the increase of commerce and the 
establishment of various manufactures in our kingdom have notably altered 
prices, we have resolved to institute rates on certain goods entering or leav¬ 
ing by the bureaus of our "five big farms’" and by those of the douane of 
Lyon. 

For all the preamble said, the edict might have been only a minor 
relief measure to obviate certain difficulties caused in 1664, and to read¬ 
just slightly certain of the customs duties. To go into the true motives 
and the true scope of the measure was perhaps unwise. It would have 
made unpleasant reading for many, especially for the Dutch merchants. 
The edict proceeded to provide the necessary relief for the inhabitants 
of the parishes enclaved in Auvergne and La Marche, the changes to 
take effect as of January i, 1667. It then continued: 

And in regard to the goods hereinafter mentioned, the duties on them 
shall be collected, beginning with the first day of next May, as they enter 
or leave our kingdom and the provinces reputed foreign, and by the bureaus 
of the douane of Lyon. 

Elzinga, ”Le Tarif de Colbert,” pp. 246 ff. 

“For the edict of 1667 see Elzinga, ”Le Tarif de Colbert,” pp. 266-70; K, No. 
118®, doc. 135 (one of the original copies of the edict); Colbert, Lettres, II*, 795 
(part of the preamble only). 
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After enumerating the fifty-seven new import duties and the four 
new export duties, the edict concluded: 

All of which duties we wish to be paid at the first bureau of entry of our 
kingdom, and of our provinces reputed foreign and of the bureaus of the 
douane of Lyon in the same fashion as are raised our duties of the afore¬ 
said farms and under the same penalties of confiscation of goods and of 
personal fines provided by the old regulations and by our edict of the month 
of September, sixteen hundred and sixty-four, notwithstanding and without 
regard to the tariff decreed by our Council the eighteenth of the aforesaid 
month of September, which we have abrogated and do abrogate as regards 
only the gQj^s mentioned in these presents. 

Almost all the new duties were increases over the existing ones, to¬ 
gether with a few cases of duties on goods not previously taxed. The 
protectionist tenor ^f the edict may be shown by listing the goods on 
which it laid duties, and then indicating some of the rises in the duties. 
The tariff of 1667 provided for import duties on whale blubber, whale¬ 
bone, barracans (a cloth of linen and wool), silk stockings, wool stock¬ 
ings, cotton stockings, bayettes (bays), hats, bur ails (another textile), 
buff leather, chamois style leather, camlets, coal, crepes, gilt leather, plain 
leather, calf leather, goat leather, silk lace, lace and embroidery of linen, 
Spanish cloth, English cloth, tin plate, jrizes (textile with a fuzzy sur¬ 
face), frisons (a similar textile), mirrors, foreign whale oil and similar 
oils, molletons (a soft woolen fabric), crezeaux (another textile), goat 
hair, soap, serges, sugar in all forms, linens, Turkish carpets and Eng¬ 
lish rugs, German rugs, and tapestries. The new export duties were laid 
on cowhides, calfskins, goat skins and goat hair. 

Some idea of the drastic rise in the new duties, as against those of 
the tariff of 1664, may be gained from a few examples: 


GOODS 

UNIT 

RATE IN 

1664 

RATE IN 

1667 



Livres 

Sous 

Livres 

Sous 

Woolen stockings 

Dozen pairs. 

3 

10 

8 


Silk stockings 

Pair 


15 

2 


Cotton stockings 

Dozen pairs 

2 


4 


English bays 

Piece of 25 ells 

5 


10 


Double bays 

Piece of 50 ells 

15 


30 


Bur ails (single) 

Piece of 25 ells 

4 


8 


Spanish woolens (fine) 

Piece of 30 ells 

70 


100 


English and Dutch woolens (fine) 

Piece of 25 ells 

40 


80 


English cloth called douzaines 

Piece of 9-10 ells 

4 

10 

10 


Woolen hats 

Hundredweight 

8 


20 


Gilt leather 

Hundredweight 

15 


30 


Tanned ox leather 

Dozen hides 

12 


14 


Coal 

Barrel 


8 

I 

4 
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GOODS 

UNIT 

RATE IN 1664 
Livres Sous 

RATE IN 1667 
Livres Sous 

Chamois style leather 

Dozen hides 

I 10 

3 

Lace and embroidery of linen 

Pound 

25 

50 

Tin plate 

Barrel 

15 

30 

Prizes (Spanish and Flemish) 

Piece of 20 ells 

8 

16 

Frizes (English) 

Piece of 18 ells 

3 

7 

Molletons 

Piece of 26 ells 

6 

12 

Soap 

Serges de seigneur et Ascot, and so 

Hundredweight 

3 10 

7 

forth 

Piece of 20 ells 

6 

12 

Milled serges 

Piece of 15 ells 

10 

15 

Scotch serges 

Tapestries (old, or new, Flemish but 

Piece of 25 ells 

2 

4 

not from Brussels or Antwerp) 
Tapestries (old or new from Brussels 

Hundredweight 

60 

TOO 

or Antwerp) 

Hundredweight 

120 

200 

It can be seen that the rise in duties was very severe. In fact there 


were twenty-two cases in which the duty was doubled exactly, and on 
the average the rise in duties for the articles effected was about loo per¬ 
cent.®^ It must also be remembered that the new tariff applied to a more 
extended area than did that of 1664. 

One of the most competent modern students of the subject has thus 
summed up Colbert’s two great tariffs: 

The two tariffs reflect the tendency of the modern state to shift the 
medieval customs lines to the frontier of the country, to create an economic 
national unity and to protect the internal industry against foreign competi¬ 
tion. In 1664 this tendency expressed itself with great circumspection and 
much wisdom. Although it was applied only to half of France the effects 
seem to have been very salutary. In the tariff of 1667, Colbert allowed him¬ 
self to be influenced rather by economic motives than by political wisdom, 
and in this case the effects seem to have been harmful. After a sanguinary 
struggle the partial revision [of 1667] was suppressed and the tariff of 1664 
was again in full force. 

The harmful effects mentioned consisted chiefly in retaliatory meas¬ 
ures taken by other countries. Despite the long and fruitless negotiations 
between England and France for a commercial treaty, in the years fol¬ 
lowing 1668, the relations between the two countries were embittered 
by Colbert’s tariff legislation. The English merchants claimed that the 
importation of English goods into France had been greatly reduced by 
the protective rates of the tariff of 1667. During the remainder of the 

The figures are from a very complete analysis of French tariff duties from 1664 
to 1693, drawn up at the latter date; see F“ No. 1910, liasse i. 

“Elzinga, "Le Tarif de Colbert," p. 248. 
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century England repeatedly raised her tariff rates against French goods, 
and for long periods shut them out of the English market altogether. 
On Holland the effects of the tariff of 1667 were even more severe. 
It inaugurated a bitter economic struggle which was one of the chief 
factors leading to the Franco-Dutch war. When peace was made at the 
end of the war, the Dutch insisted on, and secured, the abolition of 
Colbert’s second tariff, so far as they were concerned. Yet with all the 
trouble it caused, Colbert’s tariff of 1667 undoubtedly stimulated for a 
time French manufactures and increased the favorable balance of trade 
of the Frqfl^h. He must have been delighted to see a memorandum by 
the English merchants^ trading in France, which seemed to show that in 
regard to the commerce between England and France, the latter country 
enjoyed a favorableJoalance of trade of something like a million pounds 
sterling a year in the period 1668-69.”® 

In addition to his two great tariffs, Colbert was continually making 
minor adjustments in the customs system. Usually he had some specific 
object in view, an abuse to remove, a manufacturer to protect, a city to 
help. The scope of these lesser changes can best be indicated by a par¬ 
tial list of them in chronological order: 

1. Decree of the Council of State, April 24, 1664; limited the num¬ 
ber of foreign tapestries imported each year to 200, costing about 1,000 
livres to 1,200 Uvres; and 25 costing 2,000 livres to 2,500 livres. Even 
these were to be imported only on a license to be issued by Colbert. 

2. Decree of the Council of State, September 15, 1665; established 
higher sugar duties on all types of foreign sugar and gave a big prefer¬ 
ential advantage to sugar from the French West Indies. 

3. Decree of the Council of State, March 22, 1666; forbade the im¬ 
portation of any English woolen goods. This was a war measure. France 
and Holland were fighting England at the moment. 

®®See Appendix I below, last section. Of course the tariff of 1667 probably stimulated 
smuggling greatly. French merchants complained that large quantities of English stock¬ 
ings were smuggled into France after the tariff of 1667 made it profitable to do so. 
But figures on smuggling can never be obtained. Savary speaks of smuggling and cus¬ 
toms frauds as if they were common. On the other hand, customs officials frequently 
tried to exact excessive amounts from the merchants. See Appendix I below; J. Savary, 
Le Parfait NSgociant, II, 54; Recueil de fuglemens, supplementary I, 180-82; Colbert 
Lettres, II, 122, 182. 

This list of tariff and customs legislation is drawn from the following: F“ No. 
1910, liasse i, a memoire on tariff duties dating from 1693; AD XI, No. 42, Uasse 3; 
AD XI, No. 48, liasse i; ’’Manuscrits frangais,’' No. 16,738, fol. 203; "Cinq Cents 
de Colbert," No. 207, fols. 277, 324-26; "Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 204, fols. 135- 
36; AD XI, No. 34, liasse 2; AD XI, No. 35, liasse i, doc. 14. 
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4. Decree of the Council of Commerce, March 10, 1667; forbade 
the export of rawhides, to aid the leather-tanning industry. 

5. Decree of the Council of State, June, 1669; reduced duties on 
linen brought from Ghent to France to be bleached, from 4 livres to 
I livre, 10 sous per hundredweight. 

6. Decree of the Council of State, September 2, 1669; raised duty 
on sheep from foreign countries, alive or dead, from 15 sous to i livre, 
10 sous each. 

7. Decree of the Council of State, December 10, 1670; reduced by 
one-half the duty on sugar coming from the French West Indies. 

8. Decree of the Council of State, February 16, 1675; freed lace 
made in France of all import and export duties. 

9. Decree of the Council of State, February 5, 1678; freed precious 
stones from import duties, since it was impossible to stop the smuggling 
thereof. 

10. Decree of the Council of State, November 18, 1679; ordered 
collected the duty of 30 livres a barrel on tin plate, as provided by the 
tariff of 1667. (The collection of this duty had been neglected or 
evaded, and a tin plate manufacturer had complained.) 

11. Decree of the Council of State, November 25, 1682; raised the 
import duty on butter from 12 sous to 3 livres the hundredweight. 

In addition to the types of decrees indicated in the list, there were 
a great number which readjusted the entrepot and transit rights for 
goods brought into the area of the "five big farms" and then reex¬ 
ported, or landed at a seaport and then reexported. In general in his 
minor tariff decrees Colbert was merely trying to see that the system 
was changed a bit, to meet some new development or to solve some old 
problem. 

Minor tariff wars .—Much more interesting, as illustrating Colbert’s 
ideas and methods, were two minor tariff struggles with foreign powers. 
One was with Milan. In 1668, partly perhaps, as a retaliation for the 
tariff of 1667, Milan forbade the importation of French woolens. Col¬ 
bert responded by getting the king to prohibit the importation into 
France of all silks, gold thread, and textiles from Milan. In May, 1670, 
Colbert intimated that if Milan revoked its ban on French woolens and 
asked the king to do so, he might remove his prohibition on Milanese 
goods. But by October of that year he had learned that the authorities 
of Milan were unable to enforce their prohibition, and he decided that 
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it was best to continue to shut out goods from Milan for the benefit of 
French manufacturers. Two years later he still seemed inclined to retain 
the status quo, for he was convinced that because French woolens were 
absolutely necessary to Milan, they would be sold there in one fashion 
or another, while the French were quite able to enforce and benefit by 
the exclusion of goods from Milan.^®^ 

In a similar dispute with two popes, Colbert had more difficulty. 
Alexander VII, who died in 1667, and Clement IX, who succeeded 
him, were both imbued with the ideas of which Colbert was so eminent 
an exponent. They both wished to encourage manufacturing in the 
papal states in Italy. For this purpose Alexander VII excluded French 
manufactured goods from the temporal possessions of the Church in 
Italy, by a prohibition called the bando, and Clement IX upheld the 
action of his predecessor. By 1669 Colbert was negotiating with Cle¬ 
ment through the abbe Bourlemont, who was auditor of the Rota. On 
March 22 Colbert wrote to the abbe to say that the latest papal offer 
was unsatisfactory. It was not sufficient to admit French goods such as 
were not made in the papal states. He urged Bourlemont to point out 
that for the pope to exclude French manufactures was merely to increase 
the business of heretics, the Dutch, and the English. The king had 
repealed his retaliatory prohibitions of all goods from the papal terri¬ 
tory of Avignon, only because of promises that the bando would like¬ 
wise be quickly removed. He was quite ready to enforce them again.^®^ 
The next month Colbert wrote to Bourlemont to assure him that 
the pope would certainly give in, in the long run, since if he did not he 
would bring about the industrial and commercial ruin of Avignon. The 
pope pleaded that a revocation of the bando would be a reflection upon 
the memory of the late Alexander VII, but he indicated that it might be 
possible not to enforce the prohibition while leaving it on the books. 
Colbert insisted (May 24, 1669) that nothing less than a direct revo¬ 
cation would be satisfactory and urged Bourlemont to think of expedi¬ 
ents by which this might be done without seeming to disapprove of 
the acts of the late pope. An express repeal of the bando was essential, 
so that French merchants might not fear to send their goods to the 
Italian states of the Church. 

Colbert, Lettres, II*, 526, 568-69, 668-69. 

^Fof Colbert and the bando, see Colbert, Lettres, IF, cxxxvii; II*, 469-70, 479-81, 
495-96, 516-17, 540-42 ; "Cinq Cents de Colbert,” No. 204, fols. 15-16, 68, 118, 
138-39, 150, 207-8, 243, 277-78, 286-87. 
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In June Colbert learned that there was no immediate hope of a revo¬ 
cation of the bando, and at his suggestion the king issued a decree for¬ 
bidding the importation into France of goods from Avignon and the 
Comtat-Venaissin. The decree was not put into effect immediately. 
Rather, Colbert wrote of it to Bourlemont, and told him to show it to 
the cardinal Rospigliosi, who was conducting the negotiations for the 
pope, and to point out that it would cause the exodus of 10,000 men 
from the papal territory adjoining France. Once the decree was put into 
force, Colbert declared, the king would not revoke it. But the pope 
would have no cause to complain, for he had had a year and a half of 
warning. As for the French, they would gain more than they would lose 
by the enforcement of the decree. A few days later (June 18, 1669) 
Colbert sent the decree to his trusty d’Oppede, first president of the 
parlement at Aix. He directed d’Oppede to show it to the municipal 
authorities at Avignon, so that they would petition the pope to revoke 
the bando. 

In August the decree was still a suspended threat. Colbert had re¬ 
fused the papal offer to admit cloth from Carcassonne, Sedan, and 
Amiens. He insisted on a complete revocation and announced through 
Bourlemont that if one had not been issued within six weeks, the Avig¬ 
non decree would be enforced. Colbert explained that he was urging 
the king to add to the decree a prohibition of silks from Bologna, to 
purchase which 500,000 livres a year in cash went out of France. The 
papal offer meant nothing, Colbert wrote Bourlemont, for little cloth 
from the places mentioned went to Italy. Rather, the papal states bought 
caddis and other low-priced textiles from Languedoc. Colbert was now 
sure that the decree against Avignon would cause the exodus of 20,000 
inhabitants. 

The next month saw Colbert '’waiting with a certain impatience” for 
the decision on the revocation of the bando, and still keeping his time 
limit in mind. In October the pope offered again to let in certain cloths, 
and pointed out that to admit all French textiles ’’would be the com¬ 
plete ruin” of the industries that were being introduced at Rome. On 
Colbert*s advice, the offer was again refused. But Colbert’s time limit 
seems to have been forgotten. Late in October the papal nuncio at Paris 
renewed the offer of a partial revocation. In regard to it Colbert wrote 
to Cardinal Rospigliosi, saying that he could not believe ’’that during 
the most glorious and most respected pontificate since that of St. Peter, 
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in the midst of so many graces that the kindness of His Holiness be¬ 
stows abundantly on his children, he should wish to deprive the subjects 
of the Eldest Son of the Church of the means of gaining a living which 
they had enjoyed since time immemorial.’* 

But soft words availed not, and at last Colbert put into effect the 
decree against Avignon. The negotiations were interrupted in December 
by the death of Clement IX. In January, 1670, Bourlemont wrote that 
news had come of an impending rising at Avignon, induced by Louis’ 
decree. The Sacred College had sent an emissary, asking that the en- 
forcementi^f the decree be suspended until after the election of a new 
pope. Colbert merely xeplied that he hoped the elevation of a new pon- 
tif would bring the end of the bando. And so it happened. Clement X 
was elected in April. He must have been somewhat less unwilling to 
cast reflections on the memory of his predecessors, for by September the 
bando had been completely revoked. 

On September 26, 1670, Colbert wrote to Bourlemont, to say that 
justice demanded that France should take as long in revoking the decree 
against Avignon as Rome had taken to revoke the bando, but that as 
His Majesty would "always be happy to do everything out of special 
consideration for the pope, and even to go beyond the good of his own 
kingdom,’’ the decree would be revoked immediately. 

4. THE FRANCO-DUTCH COMMERCIAL STRUGGLE 

Colbert’s contest with the popes over the bando was an incident in 
his career. His struggle with the Dutch was one of its major themes. 
When Colbert came to power, the Dutch were the most powerful com¬ 
mercial nation on earth. They did most of the carrying trade of Europe. 
Their merchant marine probably outnumbered those of all the other 
European nations combined. They dominated the trade with northern 
Europe. They handled most of the commerce with the West Indies. 
Their East India Company had behind it a long record of success and 
profits. They even carried on most of the coasting trade of France. They 
were pushing the French out of the Atlantic fisheries. Wherever there 
was a chance for profit, there was to be found some Dutch merchant or 
ship captain to seize the opportunity and reap the gains. 

From the reign of Henry IV, the French and the Dutch had been 
political allies most of the time, and this policy carried over into the 
reign of Louis XIV. As late as 1666 and 1667, the French and the 
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Dutch were cooperating in a naval war against England. But this polit¬ 
ical friendship was at variance with economic realities. Colbert was 
endeavoring to make France the great commercial nation of Europe. 
Squarely blocking French progress was the Dutch maritime and trade 
supremacy. Feeling, as he did, that one nation could improve its 
economic status only by inflicting a corresponding loss on another, Col¬ 
bert was convinced that any significant French advance must be at the 
expense of Holland. As he surveyed French business conditions, it 
seemed to him that the Dutch were responsible for a large part of the 
money that was taken out of France each year, that they were the chief 
obstacle athwart his plans, that they were the true enemies of the French. 
He was jealous of their economic hegemony. He was enraged at the com¬ 
mercial methods by which they bested competitors. Had he known more 
Latin, he might have chanted to himself ’’Batavia est delenda." 

In 1664, in a memoire on commerce prepared for the king, Colbert 
estimated that one-half the Dutch ships were dependent for their busi¬ 
ness on trade of one sort or another with France. He estimated that 
France exported goods worth from 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 livres 
each year. But from them it derived a net money income of only 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 livresf since the Dutch secured from the French 
an annual sum of the magnitude of 13,000,000 livres, through the West 
Indian products they brought to France, through the woolens. East 
India goods, sugar, and spices that they sold the French, and through 
the commodities and naval stores from northern Europe with which 
they supplied France. Bitterly Colbert declared: 

Their industry and our lack of intelligence have gone so far that by 
means of factors and agents of their nation whom they have been able to 
establish in all the parts of the kingdom, having, through their sea power, 
made themselves masters of all the commerce, they have set the price on 
all the goods they buy and on those which they sell. 

It is easy to conclude that in so far as we can cut down on the profits 
that the Dutch make from the subjects of the king, and the consumption of 
the goods which they bring us, so far will we increase the ready money which 
should enter the kingdom through the medium of our necessary goods 
[which we export], and so far will we increase the power, the grandeur, and 
the prosperity of the state. 

In the same memoire Colbert admitted that if French commerce were to 
be built up, it would be only against the most severe competition from the 
Dutch, but he was sure that the power of the king and the resources 
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of the nation were equal to the task. He admitted, too, that if the French 
succeeded, the result would be to weaken the Dutch, traditional allies 
of France. But, he insisted, ’’such things never go to extremes.” The 
Dutch merchant marine might be decreased by 1,200 or 1,500 ships 
in 8 or 10 years. The French might gain a somewhat larger number. 
But the Dutch would have about 14,000 vessels left. Thus it was not 
a question of ruining them, “but only of a slight diminution in their 
vessels.” In any event, to become truly great, France would have to in¬ 
crease her commerce and the king should certainly “prefer the good 
of his su^cts to that of his allies.” 

Colbert’s whole program—his introduction of new industries, his reg¬ 
ulation of old ones, his creation of commercial companies, his colonial 
policies, his efforts^o build up the navy and the merchant marine—was 
influenced by his desire to make economic gains for France at the ex¬ 
pense of Holland. But some elements of the Franco-Dutch struggle can 
be appropriately discussed at this point. 

From the time he came to power,,Colbert supported the ‘^o-sous- 
a-ton tax on foreign ships, for he felt that it would overcome the ad¬ 
vantages of the Dutch, who were able to build, man, and operate a ship 
much more cheaply than the French. The Dutch protested violently 
against the levy, and the people of Dieppe even rioted in the summer 
of 1661, when two Dutch ships laden with grain sailed away rather 
than pay the tax. Throughout the 1660 s Colbert developed his economic 
warfare with the Dutch on a dozen fronts. He worked hard on project 
after project and built rosy hopes on every favorable event. In 1664, 
for example, he was prophesying that the growing Anglo-Dutch rivalry 
would work greatly to the advantage of the French. Four years later he 
was thinking of building up the trade of Antwerp, to impair that 
of Amsterdam. By the end of the decade he was convinced that real 
progress had been made.^®^ 

But it had been made only at the expense of a growing feeling of 
tension between France and Holland. On the question of the 50 sous^ 
tonnage duty, the Dutch had been soothed somewhat by a treaty of 
friendship, alliance, and commerce in 1662, which had provided that 
Dutch ships should pay the tax only once a voyage, and not both on 
entering and leaving a French port. Van Beuningen, who was negotiat- 

Colbert, Lettres, ir, cclxiii ff.; cj. VII, 240 ff. 

Colbert, Lettres, IP, cclxviiff.; VII, 240 ff.; II®, 448-49; Cltoent, Colbert, pp. 
13611.; “Melanges de Colbert," No. 126, fols. 294-96. 
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ing at Paris on behalf of the Dutch, hoped for still further concessions, 
but wrote, “Much time will be necessary to convince M. Colbert, who 
is a true financier and full of the project to increase the navigation of 
the subjects of this realm.” Or again he wrote, “They are moving 
heaven and earth here to take from foreigners navigation and commerce 
and to make them both pass into the hands of subjects of the king.” 
The Dutch continued to make objections about the 50 sous^ duty and 
the way in which the tonnage of Dutch ships was gauged. They watched 
with anxiety the creation of the East and West India Companies. They 
complained about the tariff of 1664. They were disturbed at Colbert’s 
efforts in behalf of French manufacturing. But the real blow to their 
commerce and their interests was the tariff of 1667.^®® 

The changes in the customs of that year were thrusts at the com¬ 
merce of England, Flanders, Italy, and Germany. But they were a stab 
at the heart of Dutch trade. The Dutch protested, and there was begun 
a long interchange of complaints and countercomplaints, threats of 
reprisals and threats of counterreprisals, that led on inevitably to the 
war which broke out in 1672. Colbert, in 1669, clinging tenaciously 
to his plans to increase French commerce and shipping at the expense of 
the Dutch. He was opposing a continuation of the alliance with the 
Dutch, on the grounds that they were using “all their resources, all 
their strength, and all their energy to get into their hands alone the 
commerce of the whole world and to deprive other nations of it.” At 
the same time he approved an alliance with England, since both nations 
stood to gain by a cooperative attack on the Dutch supremacy. He was 
exasperated because the Dutch were still resisting the efforts of the 
French. He was advising the Company of the North never to trust Dutch 
agents, it “being impossible that these would not betray them if given 
time enough,” since the Dutch were “mortal enemies” who would “go 
to any lengths to ruin” the French. At the same time he was keeping a 
watchful eye on the state of affairs in Holland. He asked the French 
ambassador to the Hague to secure for him detailed information on 
Dutch shipping and commerce. He was arranging for a pension of 1,200 
livres a year to be paid to a spy, who would report to the French the 
doings of the Dutch East and West India Companies.^^^ 

Clement, Colbert, pp. 132 ff.; Hauterive and Cussy, Recueil des traites de com¬ 
merce, II, 259-77; S^gur-Dupeyron, Histoire des negotiations commerdales, I, 4ff. 

’®®El2inga, ”Le Tarif de Colbert,” pp. 248; Colbert, Lettres, IF, 463-64, 475, 480; 
VI, 260-70; VII, 229 ff.; '’Cinq Cents de Colbert,” No., 204, fols. 31, 44, 53-54, 93-94* 
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It was in such an atmosphere that negotiations between France and 
Holland were going forward. To take the sting out of some of the 
Dutch complaints, Colbert put forward claims on behalf of the French 
for reparation in the case of a French East India ship, captured by the 
Dutch at Cape of Good Hope. To secure aid against Holland, Colbert 
wrote to his brother Colbert de Croissy, who was then French ambas¬ 
sador in England, urging him to rouse the English against the Dutch. In 
one letter he said: 

You cannot work enough, in my opinion, in putting these ideas in the 
minds of the English. In which it is necessary that you should act with cir- 
cumspectiffl!^, so as not to give the Dutch grounds for complaints, which 
they would have reason to make if certain points of these memoires were 
to become public. 

In 1668 Van BSliningen, who had long been representing the Dutch 
interests in Paris, unable to secure any modification of the tariff of 
1667, had gone home. In 1669 he was advocating that the Dutch re¬ 
taliate by placing prohibitive duties on French wines and brandies. 
When Colbert heard of their plan he ftiay have been dismayed. But he 
kept up a bold front, almost too bold a one, in fact, and insisted that 
the Dutch would be unable to harm the French. On March 15, 1669, 
he wrote to M. de Pomponne, French ambassador to Holland, saying 
that he was not surprised to hear of the efforts to injure French com¬ 
merce made by Van Beuningen. He went on: 

I fear for him that in the end he will be obliged to imitate the king of 
England, who after having put a heavy tax on wine, from the same motive, 
that is, to injure our commerce, was constrained to revoke it. And we notice 
that there has never been so great a quantity of wine exported as this year.^^® 

A week later he elaborated his point of view in another letter to 
Pomponne. The proposed tax on French wine, Colbert was sure, would 
hurt not France but Holland. He based his conviction on this reasoning. 
Every year, he said, the Dutch went to the Garonne and the Charente 
Rivers in France, with 3,000 or 4,000 ships, to get wine. They took it 
to Holland, landed it, and paid import duties. Of the wine, one-third 
was consumed in Holland, and two-thirds was sent the next spring to 
Germany and the countries of northern Europe. The ships which took 

'‘"‘'Cinq Cents de Colbert,” No. 204, fols. 9-11, 51-52, 93-94. 

'‘""Cinq Cents de Colbert,” No. 204, fols. 44, 51-52. For Pomponne and the in¬ 
structions given him, see Recueil des instructions donnies aux ambussadeurs, XXI, 

259 ff. 
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the wine north brought back naval stores and other goods. Now if the 
Dutch placed a heavy tax on all the wine, they would merely be en¬ 
couraging the French themselves to take the wine to northern Europe. 
If, on the other hand, they placed the tax only on the third consumed 
in Holland, they would reduce the consumption by the Dutch. For each 
150 or 200 barriques by which they cut down consumption, they would 
force a Dutch ship to lie idle and would throw out of employment 
20 Dutchmen. 

The reasoning is somewhat specious, and it almost sounds as if 
Colbert were whistling to keep up his own, or Pomponne’s courage. But 
on September 13, 1669, he wrote to Pomponne a letter so different in 
tone that he must have intended it to be shown to the Dutch authorities, 
to answer their complaints that the French were ruining Dutch com¬ 
merce. He said that trade was decreasing everywhere and that French 
commerce was badly hit. There was no market for wheat, and this, by 
lowering the income of the landowner, would reduce consumption, 
and still further injure business. His hopes for the future were most 
moderate, since he said of business: 

There are grounds for hoping that it will reestablish itself, and then no 
amount of power or energy can prevent Holland having almost all of it. 
All that can be done in this kingdom is to reestablish manufactures a little, 
and, although they may relieve subjects of the king, they can never be of 
harm to the great Dutch establishment. 

Such sentiments were hardly likely to fool the Dutch while Colbert 
was vigorously assisting the Company of the North, and refusing to mod¬ 
ify the tariff of 1667. In his letters of the last three months of 1669 
he resumed a more normal tone. He reiterated his belief that the 
Dutch could not seriously harm French commerce. If they sought to 
exclude French manufactures, he was sure that they could not do 
France "a little injury, without doing themselves a great one." He 
threatened to exclude from France all goods brought by the Dutch 
from the Levant and from the East Indies. He announced and upheld a 
policy cf preventing French sailors from working on Dutch ships and 
of forcibly removing those found so employed. The violence of Van 
Beuningen, thought Colbert, would perhaps "cause his country the 
greatest injury it has ever received." Until the Dutch actually carried 
out their threats, Colbert claimed that he would persist in believing 
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them too clever to interfere in such delicate matters: In regard to the 
treaty of commerce that was being negotiated between France and Eng¬ 
land, Colbert said that the fears of the Dutch were founded ’'on the 
continual reproach which their conscience makes them as to their in¬ 
gratitude to France.” 

During 1670 the situation grew so tense that Colbert regarded a 
break as imminent. On July i he wrote that it was impossible for Louis 
XIV to "endure much longer the arrogance and insolence” of the Dutch. 
But, as a matter of fact, the year passed much like the previous one. 
When in March Pomponne wrote him that the Dutch were rejoicing at 
at the facf that the English had laid new and heavy taxes on French 
wine, Colbert replied that their joy would not last long. He admitted 
that temporarily the consumption of French wine might decrease, but, 
he added: 

It seems likely that afterwards it will increase considerably, since we find 
everywhere that wine is not consumed in any place in such abundance as in 
those in which it is most expensive; it being likewise very difficult, or in¬ 
deed impossible, for the English to do without our wines.^12 

In April Colbert wrote to Pomponne, "I see that the gentlemen of 
the Estates are going to content themselves with threatening us for a 
long time, without actually doing anything, and, that, thanks be to God, 
we will not suffer much from their ill will.” During the summer things 
seemed to grow more serious for a time. But in September he was again 
sure that the efforts of the Dutch to exclude French wine would not in¬ 
jure France. Such a step, however, would be contrary to the Franco- 
Dutch treaties, and France could easily retaliate. As to the decrease in 
Dutch commerce which Pomponne reported, Colbert said, "The diminu¬ 
tion in their commerce is assuredly a great misfortune for them, but 
they have no grounds for complaint against the king, since His Majesty 
has neither directly not indirectly controvened his treaties.” In every 
direction Colbert was pushing his drive on the Dutch, refusing to recog¬ 
nize the change of status of French citizens naturalized in Holland, urg¬ 
ing officials in the West Indies to stimulate the Carib Indians to attack 
the Dutch, taking steps to protect and encourage the French East India 
Company in its competition with Holland.^^^ 

"Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 204, fols. 359-60, 298-99, 332; Colbert, Lettres, 
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In November, 1670, Colbert received a report that the Dutch had 
actually excluded French brandies and were about to shut out other 
French goods. He wrote to Pomponne for confirmation of the rumor, 
and said that if it was true, he was going "to examine the ways of 
doing the like to them." He also remarked that if the Dutch had done 
such a thing, they had broken the Franco-Dutch treaties, but then, of 
course, they were not accustomed "to pay much attention to the obliga¬ 
tions of their treaties." It turned out that the Dutch had merely made 
public the retaliatory tariff which they were proposing to lay on French 
goods. Colbert secured a copy. On December 5 he wrote Pomponne, 
"We are waiting calmly for this blow . . . and perhaps it will not do 
us as much harm as the gentlemen of Amsterdam believe." He asked 
the ambassador to find out whether the prohibition of French brandy 
would actually stop its importation into Holland, and whether "the 
women and girls who" were "wont to dress in the French manner" 
would "change the style entirely and create one of their own." 

Early in January, 1671, Colbert’s patience wore out. He grew tired 
of waiting while the Dutch made their threats. On the seventh of the 
month he persuaded the king to issue a decree forbidding the French 
to load brandy on to Dutch ships and placing a heavy import duty on 
Dutch herrings and East India goods. In the decree it was stated that 
such steps were made necessary because the Dutch adulterated the 
French brandy with beer and other fluids which made it "very harm¬ 
ful to the health of men," and because the importation of Dutch her¬ 
rings and spices was injurious to the commerce and navigation of the 
French. But in a letter to Pomponne on January 9 Colbert explained 
that the king had grown weary of the threats of the Dutch, though he 
was not afraid of them. A week later he told Pomponne that the recent 
decree would show the Dutch that it did not pay "to threaten so long 
a king like" Louis XI 

The Dutch replied to the king’s decree by immediately excluding 
French brandy and taxing heavily other goods, as they had so long said 
that they were going to do.^^® On hearing the news, Colbert wrote 
Pomponne a long letter defending his course of action. France, he 

Colbert, Lettres, IF, 583, 588. 
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claimed, had not broken her treaties in trying to improve her economic 
situation. The king had merely been “favoring the commerce of his 
subjects by the various regulations” he had made “on import and export 
duties and the other taxes of his kingdom.” Of course the last decree 
had gone somewhat beyond those limits, since it had specifically men¬ 
tioned Dutch fish and spices. This was a contravention of the treaties, 
but it had come only after two long years of threats from the Dutch. 
The Dutch claim that they had not broken the treaties, since they had 
excluded all brandy, was ridiculous. Every bit of brandy they got was 
from the French. As to the rumor that the Dutch were about to place 
a tax on Trench wine, it would hurt them, not the French. They would 
soon find out that everything they did to injure French commerce served 
only to increase it^ “These are paradoxes,” said Colbert, “but you will 
see the proof of them in time.” 

Pomponne wrote Colbert that the decree was already bringing about 
a decrease in Dutch commerce. Colbert replied, on February 6, that he 
had not expected it to take effect so soon, though he had been sure that 
in the long run it would diminish the trade of the Dutch and increase 
that of the French. Speaking of Van Beuningcn, he wrote: 

I can say to you, moreover, that his country will long remember his 
fatal services as ambassador, during which he stirred up by his eloquence the 
battle that we are waging for commerce, in which they have been like a man 
with 100,000 ecus, who gambles with a man who has nothing at all; that 
is to say there was nothing for them to win from us. As for us, not running 
any risk of losing anything, because we have nothing, we were in a position 
to win a great deal.^^® 

Later in February Colbert wrote a letter to Pomponne that showed 
how deeply his emotions could prejudice his judgment. He said that if 
the Dutch took further steps breaking their treaties with France, Louis 
XIV would double the tonnage duties on Dutch ships and exempt all 
other foreign vessels. This might not stop Dutch trade, but it would 
force the Dutch to pretend that they were Danes or Hamburgers. It 
might even be possible to stop that. Then Dutch vessels would lie idle in 
their home ports. The Dutch sailors might prefer to come to France, 
rather than to starve. If they did, they would be well treated. Pomponne 
informed Colbert that the Dutch were having difficulty in enforcing 
their edict against French brandy. Colbert responded that he was sure 
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their difficulties would not diminish with time, that in January, 1671, 
twice as much brandy had been exported as in the same month in 1670, 
and then added, ’Tt is certain that all their power has consisted up till 
now in commerce, and if we can injure it seriously, they will, perhaps, 
have more trouble in making their warlike preparations than they have 
had in the past.” 

In the middle of March he jubilantly informed the ambassador that 
all the efforts of the Dutch had resulted only in raising the price of 
brandy from 46 livres to 56 livres the tonneau, and that it was being 
exported on Danish, English, and Hamburg ships. But a letter from 
Colbert of the same date shows that some of these ships were Dutch 
ones masquerading as English, Danish, or Hamburg vessels, and Col¬ 
bert, while willing to ignore this fraud for the moment, wished eventu¬ 
ally to stop it so that the French themselves might take their brandy 
to northern Europe and reap the profits of this trade. In the same month 
Colbert angrily repulsed the Dutch protests that the royal subsidies to 
the Company of the North were contrary to the Franco-Dutch treaty.^^*^ 

War ,—By this time it had become clear that a war was almost inevi¬ 
table, a war of which the peace-loving Colbert approved, a war brought 
on as much (perhaps more) by economic rivalry as by Louis’ avidity for 
conquest or by any political considerations. Colbert had pushed the 
Dutch so hard by his economic program that they felt they could not 
retreat without sacrificing their dearest economic interests. Nor could 
Colbert relax his efforts, for he was determined that France should 
progress economically, and he was convinced that such progress could be 
made only at the expense of Holland. 

The rest of 1671 was spent in diplomatic jockeying, as Louis XIV 
endeavored to gain the neutrality or the aid of the rest of Europe, while 
Holland sought frantically for assistance. Colbert ceased to write so 
frequently to Pomponne, for the latter was sent up to Stockholm in 
April to buy an alliance of the Swedes, and he had not finished this 
task before he was recalled to succeed Lionne, the late minister of 
foreign affairs. When the French preparations, diplomatic and military, 
were complete, Louis, on April 6, 1672, not deigning even to declare 
war, announced that it had begun. But Colbert had written the in- 
tendant of Bordeaux as early as February 19, to tell him that war was 

“•Colbert, Lettres, IF, 607, 6osh-io. 
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about to break out and that measures should be taken to protect French 
shipping. A few days before the war began the Dutch had forbidden 
the importation of French wines.^^^ 

At first the war was a carnival for the French. Spurred on by the 
presence of the king, they advanced to the Rhine and crossed it (June 
12). Utrecht fell on June 20, and on the same day the dykes were 
opened by the Dutch in a desperate attempt to save Amsterdam. It 
was with this situation in mind that Colbert drew up a memoire on 
July 8. He was a trifle intoxicated at the conquest of Holland. One blow 
of the mailed fist had crushed the proud merchants of the Zuider 
Zee, against: whom he had so long struggled. He wrote: 

If the king conquers all the provinces subject to and forming part of 
the States of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, their commerce be¬ 
coming commerce o? the subjects of the king, there would be nothing more 
to desire; and if afterwards His Majesty, examining what would be most 
advantageous to do for the commerce of his old and new subjects, thought 
it for the good of his service to divide the advantages of this commerce by 
cutting down a part of that of the Dutch so as to transfer it into the hands 
of the French, it would be easy to find the necessary expedients to which 
the new subjects would be obliged to submit. 

Such was the rosiest dream of Colbert’s life—^the Dutch incorporated 
into the French monarchy, and he, Colbert, devising ways to take slice 
after slice of their trade and hand it over to the French. But he was 
well aware that it might be thought advisable to leave the Dutch their 
sovereignty. In that case, he had some suggestions to make about the 
various kinds of commerce that the Dutch carried on: 

1. Trade to France: The king should oblige them to revoke their 
prohibition of French wines, brandies, and other goods, and to recog¬ 
nize his right to lay such taxes as he saw fit on Dutch ships and goods 
coming to France. 

2. Trade to northern Europe: Colbert found it hard to formulate 
any demands in regard to this commerce, but he was sure that the con¬ 
quest of Holland would reduce Dutch prestige in the north. 

3. Trade to Cadiz: As this commerce was open to all Europe, Colbert 
found it impossible to formulate any demands. 

4. Trade to the Levant: This commerce was worth 10,000,000 or 
12,000,000 Uvres to the Dutch. Colbert suggested that Louis XIV 
should forbid Dutch ships to come into the Mediterranean, and should 

^ Colbert, Lettres, IF, 646-47. ^ Colbert, Lettres, IF, 658-60. 
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order the Dutch to withdraw their ambassador from Constantinople 
and all their consuls from the ports of the Near East. He was sure 
the French would get almost all the trade lost by the Dutch. 

5. Trade to Africa and the West Indies: This commerce was worth 
3,600,000 livres a year to the Dutch. Colbert felt that Louis XIV 
should demand from the Dutch the islands of Curasao, St. Eustatius, 
and Tabago, and one of their forts in Guinea as well (either St. George 
or Cormentin). France would then be able to supersede the Dutch 
in this trade. 

6. Trade to the East Indies: This commerce was worth 10,000,000 
or 12,000,000 livres to the Dutch. The king could demand one of the 
Molucca islands, and one or two places on the Malabar Coast (say 
Cochin and Cananor). With these advantages the French should make 
annual profits from the East Indies of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 livres. 

Colbert concluded his memoire by saying: 

If the king imposed all or part of these conditions, his revenues would 
increase in proportion to the advantages that his subjects thus received . . . 
because of the abundance of money which would be found in the kingdom, 
which would make it easy for the people to pay higher taxes. 

But things did not go so well in the war as seemed likely when 
Colbert wrote his memoire. Amsterdam was not captured. The war 
dragged on not for six weeks or six months, but for more than six 
years. Louis’ allies fell away and the Dutch found aid and support. On 
the very day on which Colbert was happily drawing up his peace terms, 
the Estates General of the Netherlands proclaimed William of Orange 
Stadtholder of the Republic. The next month the brothers de Witt were 
murdered, and William, becoming the master of the state, brought to 
the prosecution of the war all the grim determination of his nature. 

Colbert followed the progress of the conflict anxiously, congratulat¬ 
ing Louis in glowing terms upon each victory. A good many problems 
connected with the conflict came his way, for he was raising money 
for the war, superintending the navy, and assisting in the victualing 
of the army. But he did not forget his commercial interests. To 
divert trade from Holland, he secured a decree on August 30, 1672, 
authorizing the English to ship goods across France into Germany with¬ 
out payment of import and export duties. In October arose the problem 
of what to do about the Dutch merchants and agents living in France. 
The Franco-Dutch treaty of commerce provided that in case of war, 
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they should have six months to retire. But when that time had elapsed, 
Colbert felt that he must take one of three courses. He could let them 
stay in France without restriction. He could allow them to stay, on con¬ 
dition that they contributed a sum of something like 10,000 livres 
to one of the French commercial companies. He could drive them out 
and confiscate their property. He was inclined toward the last course, 
because they set their own prices on French goods, and as soon as they 
grew rich they left France. But he was also inclined toward the first 
course, because ’’every change in commerce is always very dangerous 
and delicate.” After consulting with the intendant at Bordeaux, where 
many of The Dutch were established, he decided to let them stay in 
France unconditionally. 

By 1673 Colbert’s war aims had become much more modest. In April 
he drew up a m^oire in which he sketched the course of the com¬ 
mercial struggle with the Dutch. By the tariff of 1667, the foundation of 
the commercial companies and the establishment of manufactures, Louis 
XIV had ’’kept within his kingdom the money that used to go out of it,” 
to the extent of ’’more than 12,000,000 livres a year,” and thus had 
procured the wealth which he enjoyed and had cast ’’the neighboring 
states into a condition of want.” The Dutch, seeing their commerce 
‘’decrease daily for eight or ten consecutive years,” had grown desperate. 
Breaking their treaties, they had prohibited French wine and brandy 
and levied a heavy import duty on French dry goods. As to the com¬ 
mercial stipulations, Colbert now felt that they should include reparation 
by the Dutch for all damage done to French commerce, and espe¬ 
cially to the French East India Company. It might be wise to revoke 
the Franco-Dutch treaty of 1662 and postpone making a new one. It 
might be possible to secure the abolition of the Dutch ban on French wine 
and brandy, but if this should imply any concessions by the French, it 
would be better to retain the status quoP^ 

That the French needed the aid of the Dutch in their commerce is 
indicated by two ordinances of December 19, 1673. One declared that 
English, Danish, and Swedish ships, when provided with French pass¬ 
ports, were not to be captured by the French, even if loaded with Dutch 
goods. The other permitted Dutch ships to trade with France, if they 
secured French passports and paid a tax of 3 livres per ton for each 

^ AD XI, No. 53, doc. 10; Colbert, Lettres, II*, 664-^5. 
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voyage. The treaty of peace had hardly been signed (August lo, 1678) 
before Louis XIV was granting passports for Dutch ships to go to 
Bordeaux and ordering that they be treated as well as French vessels. 
Though in 1674 Colbert had felt that the war-time experience had 
shown that the Dutch could not get along without French goods, the 
French just as clearly needed the services of the Dutch. Nor had the 
war broken the Dutch commercial supremacy. Colbert was greatly 
pleased to hear of the capture of Dutch East India ships or the capture 
of some Dutch merchant vessel. But the Dutch emerged from the war 
still the dominant commercial power, even if their grip on world trade 
had been somewhat loosened. 

In fact the peace gave to Holland what was perhaps the crucial 
economic concession for which she had fought the war. The treaty of 
peace between France and Holland, signed at Nimwegen, brought to 
Louis certain political, diplomatic, and religious concessions, while the 
treaties with the other powers in 1678 and 1679 brought him even 
more. But the commercial treaty between France and Holland, which 
was an integral part of the settlement at Nimwegen, secured for Hol¬ 
land the abolition of the French tariff of 1667. To be accurate, the 
treaty of commerce did not actually revoke the tariff, but it led to its 
revocation and the negotiators understood that it was to do so. On the 
thirtieth of August, 1678, twenty days after the peace treaty had been 
signed, Louis XIV, ''wishing to give” the Dutch ''public marks of a 
perfect reestablishment in his good graces” and "a more favorable 
treatment in their commerce” than was stipulated by the treaty, freed 
them of the tariff increases of 1667 and provided that they were to pay 

the 1664 rates. ^26 

For the remainder of his life, Colbert wished to reestablish the tariff 
of 1667 against the Dutch,^27 vain. He had approved the sword 

as an instrument to gain commercial advantages, and the edge had 
been turned against him. From the war he gained not the destruction of 
Dutch commerce, but the ruin of many of his hopes. His financial 
program was compromised, many of his reforms obliterated, his tariff 
barriers torn down. French commerce and industry had been impaired. 

^Colbert, Lettres, IF, 685, 687; IlF, \ "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 8751, fols. 
260, 359. 
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Though the years after Nimwegen saw Colbert still working doggedly 
to bring his ideas to a fruition, in reality something of the hope, the 
adaptability, the confidence, and the spontaneity of his younger days 
had gone from him. 

It might be argued that both France and Holland lost the Dutch 
war from an economic point of view, for it was but a prelude to the 
greater conflicts which raged from 1689 to 1697 and from 1701 to 
1714. These wars did not destroy the trade of the French nor that of 
the Dutch, but they opened the way for the great advance in English 
commerce_that was to be a feature of the eighteenth century. 

5. SEA POWER 

The Navy .—The Franco-Dutch war was in part a struggle between 
two naval powers.If it had begun in 1661 instead of 1672, the French 
navy would have been a negligible factor. But in the eleven years follow¬ 
ing his advent to power, Colbert had so built up the French naval forces 
that in the war they were able to make a respectable showing against 
even the foremost maritime power of the world. To Colbert the navy 
was not merely a military instrument, it was a potent weapon by which 
commerce might be protected, colonies defended, trade extended, the 
prestige of France increased, and the glory of Louis XIV made yet 
more resplendent. As a first demonstration of the rehabilitation of the 
French navy, Colbert sent out a squadron of fourteen ships, in 1662, 
to sweep the Mediterranean clear of pirates. Thereafter operations 
against pirates were one of the regular duties of the naval forces of 
France. Equally customary for war vessels became escort duty and the 
safeguarding of merchant vessels. Squadrons were sent to Turkey and 
to Spain as visible demonstrations of the might of France, while other 
squadrons sailed the Caribbean to make French colonies and colonial 
commerce safe. In 1671, in making some notes on the expenditures for 
the next year, Colbert wrote 

The navy can be considered from three points of view: 

For defensive war only, an expenditure of 4,000,000 might be adequate. 

To maintain commerce, the exportation of our goods which can no longer 
be carried off by foreigners, to preserve the commerce of the Mediterranean, 
and even to take it away from the Dutch, to maintain our colonies, not less 
than 7,000,000 must be spent. 

^“Colbert, Lettres, IP, ccxxx, 51; IP, 49^, 502-5, 521-22; IIP, 176, 251-53, 388-89, 
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To support the East India Company, 8,000,000 must be spent. It cannot 
exist without financial aid and without a squadron in the Indies. 

But if Colbert regarded the navy as a powerful weapon, it was one 
which he himself had to forge, for when he came to power in 1661 
the French navy was in a state of complete decay. When the king had 
the condition of the navy investigated, he found, according to Colbert, 
that: 

For ten years, not more than two or three French war vessels had been 
seen on the sea; all the arsenals of the navy completely empty of all things; 
all the vessels reduced to twenty or twenty-two; a number not even fit for 
service having almost gone to pieces, in part without seeing service; from 
such long lack of service the best sailors and an infinity of others gone 

into foreign service.^29 

According to another account, the French navy, in September, 1661, 
consisted of 18 vessels, of which some were more than 20 years old, 
and which were armed with only from 36 to 70 guns each, plus 4 trans¬ 
ports and 8 fire ships. There were, in addition, 6 ’'old hulks of galleys,” 
for the rest had sunk in the port of Toulon. The galley slaves had been 
reduced in number to 800 or 900, and most of them were feeble and 
sick from lack of proper care. Six thousand French sailors were serving 
abroad. As late as 1665 one-third of the men in the Dutch fleet of 
de Ruyter were French, and in the same year more than 700 of the 
sailors in the Sicilian fleet were French. In all the naval arsenals and 
storehouses of France there was not a single mast to be found in 
1661, so Duquesne could not return the masts given to a dismasted 
French ship by the Duke of York.^^® 

Colbert was a landlubber. He had had nothing to do with the sea 
or ships. But, as with little mercantile experience he set himself to 
reform the commerce of France, so with no maritime training he sought 
to recreate the navy of his country. The story can be told in monetary 
terms. In the year before Colbert came to office, about 300,000 livres 
had been spent on the navy. In 1662 Colbert spent on the navy and the 
galleys 2,600,000 livres. After that the marine budget rose meteorically. 
In 1670 12,000,000 livres were allotted to the navy and the galleys, 
while almost 13,400,000 livres were actually spent on them. Under Col- 

Colbert, Lettres, IF, 50. 
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bert the naval budget averaged something like 10,000,000 livres a 
year.^^^ 

But Colbert did not merely lavish money on the navy; he undertook 
to make it over from stem to stern. Every department of naval affairs 
felt his reforming hand. One of his prime interests was seeing that the 
navy was adequately supplied with all it needed in the way of naval 
stores, goods, and shipbuilding materials. He bought masts in Savoy, 
copper for cannon in Sweden, tar in Prussia, wood from Poland, and 
vast quantities of naval stores and munitions from Holland. He was 
not, however, satisfied to secure such supplies from foreign countries. 
He wished fo produce in France everything needed by the navy, so 
that in case of war she would not be dependent on foreigners, so that 
the purchases for the navy might stimulate home industries, and so that 
money would not go out of France to purchase the necessary goods. 
Again and again Colbert issued orders that naval stores were to be 
purchased in France. In 1666 he wrote in a mhnoire to two naval 
officials: 

It is necessary to observe carefully in all purchases made that they must 
always be made in France rather than in foreign countries, even if the goods 
should be a little poorer and a little more expensive, because if the money 
does not go out of tlie realm, the advantage to the state is double in that 
since the money remains in it, it does not grow poorer, and the subjects 
of the king can earn a living and employ their energies. 

For example, the 3,000 musket barrels three and a half feet long and of 
the calibre of sixteen to the pound, ordered in Biscaye, could easily be 
ordered either in Forez or Nivernais and it would be a fine thing to begin 
to establish the manufacture of them in Angoumois, or in Guienne, or in 
Brittany. 

Thus Colbert’s efforts to make France self-sufficient, as regarded naval 
supplies, involved the creation or the restoration of the production 
and manufacture of many goods and articles.He founded or en¬ 
couraged the manufacture or production of cainnon, muskets, halberds, 
sabers, cutlasses, and other arms, and of anchors in Nivernais; of can¬ 
non in Burgundy; of all sorts of arms in Forez; of bronze cannon at 
Lyon; of arms, sailcloth, masts, tar, and wood for shipbuilding in 
Dauphine; of masts in Auvergne; of tar and masts in Provence; of masts 

“'Colbert, Lettres, II', 54; III', iii-iv; La Ronci^re, Histoire de la marine frangaise, 
V, 331. 
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in Vivarais; of cannon in Perigord; of sailcloth in Brittany; of hemp in 
Brittany, Orleans, Auvergne, Burgundy, and Dauphine; of tar in the 
Medoc. Colbert forced the naval commissioners to buy French hemp 
rather than that from Piedmont or northern Europe, and 150 tons of it 
were bought at one time in Brittany for the port of Rochefort. Sail¬ 
cloth factories were subventioned, and that at Vienne secured an order 
for 300,000 ells in 1665 alone. Ropewalks were set up in a dozen 
ports, and master rope-makers were given state salaries. Anchor factories 
were subsidized and the manufacture of large anchors was introduced. 
Cannon foundries, capable of turning out a hundred pieces a year, 
were created under state auspices. Tar-makers were imported from 
Sweden and paid by the state. New inventions were carefully tested. 
In 1670 Colbert felt that he had so far succeeded that in a letter to 
an official of the naval arsenal at Toulon he could urge him to buy all 
naval goods in France and add, if there is any which is not established 
in France, ’’which I do not believe, let me know about it and I will 
establish it without difficulty.'* But he somewhat overestimated his ac¬ 
complishment, for France continued to import a good part of its naval 
supplies. 

Of especial interest to Colbert was the question of an adequate supply 
of wood. The wood to build a ship of 50 guns cost from 20,000, to 
36,000 livres in 1669. Before Colbert's time much wood had been im¬ 
ported from Scandinavia, and he himself placed immense orders there. 
But he was determined to develop the timber resources of France so 
that the country would have, for all time, an adequate supply of wood 
for shipbuilding. His agents scouted about seeking likely looking 
forests. Proprietors were forced to sell their timber to the state. ’’This 
is a treasure which we have discovered and which we must carefully 
preserve,” wrote one of Colbert’s aides of a forest he had found in 
private hands. Measures for conservation of timber were written into 
the Ordinance of Waters and Forests, and it was provided that oaks 
and spruces suitable for naval use might be reserved for the king.^^’^ 

Colbert was so interested in the supply of wood, because one of 
his chief efforts was to increase the number of ships in the French navy. 

^®®Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part II), 251-52; Boissonnade, Colbert, pp. 
107-22; Colbert, Lettres, II“, 534-35, 578, 622-23; IIP, 42-43, 76-79 (the long quota¬ 
tion is from this citation), 136, 148-50, 196, 212-13, 233, 239-40, 256, 270-71, and 
passim; “Cinq Cents de Colbert,” No. 207, fols. 6-8; Isambert, Recueil geniral des 
(trffien)fes lots frangaises, XVIII, 219-319. 
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At first, and in fact at all times, he was quite ready to buy ships when 
they were needed. He purchased three vessels from the marquis Cen- 
turione of Genoa, another from an Italian cardinal, a galley from the 
pope, some small boats from the Duke of Courland, nine ships from 
Sweden, seventeen from Holland, and others from Denmark and Leg¬ 
horn. He had ships, captured from the Barbary pirates, made over into 
naval vessels. He had ships built for the navy at Stockholm. But his 
special desire was to increase shipbuilding in France. 

Finding the French lacking in the necessary techniques, Colbert im¬ 
ported for^n shipbuilders and carpenters. Through his brother, the 
ambassador to England, he sought to secure one of the best English 
master carpenters. In February, 1669, he wrote to his cousin, Colbert de 
Terron, intendant of the Marine at Rochefort, and one of his most im¬ 
portant aides in naval matters, saying that he was planning to secure 
a Dutch master carpenter and forty assistants. ''If we have a good Dutch 
master carpenter,” he declared, "he will set a fine example in the 
economical use of wood, in which the Dutch are always more clever 
than we.” In June he wrote that he had secured the services of thirty- 
seven Dutch carpenters. He had had forty, but three had been bribed 
away from him. He told Colbert de Terron to put the Dutch craftsmen 
to work among the French ones so as to "introduce gently” into the 
minds of the French carpenters "the economy of wood and the continual 
application to work which the Dutch have and the French do not have.” 
An English naval architect, named Deane, was secured by Colbert and 
worked for some time in France. He was later imprisoned by his 
countrymen for having served the French. Famous master carpenters, 
Jean de Wert, Gedeon, and Jans, were imported from Holland and 
handsomely paid. Gedeon, for instance, received a salary of 22,400 
livres a year. Another naval architect, a Neapolitan named Biagio 
Pangallo, was brought to France and in 1680 and 1681 went from port 
to port, giving instruction on better shipbuilding methods. At Brest 
and at Rochefort schools of naval construction were opened, in which 
instruction was given by royal master carpenters. When a master car¬ 
penter named Chabert, who was an expert on the construction of 
galleys, refused to divulge his secrets, Seignelay wrote an oflicial, "His 
Majesty wishes you to have him arrested and put in prison, and his in¬ 
tention is that you should tell him that he will not be let out until he 
is more tractable." 
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In 1669 Colbert approved the project of the bishop of the Dutch 
Catholics to send workers to France, where they might practice their 
religion more freely. He offered to employ in the royal navy yards any 
who came. But he wrote to Pomponne that the emigration must be 
handled quietly, and the Dutchmen must leave the country one by one, 
“so as to avoid notoriety." Colbert from the first was dubious of the 
bishop’s intentions, for he felt that any large-scale exodus would reduce 
the number of the churchman’s flock. In the end provisos put forward 
by the bishop caused the plan to fall through. 

Distressed by imperfections in the designing of ships, Colbert sought 
to establish a general theory of ship construction, “so that by building 
a vessel according to the measurements that had been determined, 
one might be certain that it would surpass in quality and in beauty 
all foreign ships.’’ To achieve this end, the lines and construction of 
the best of each class of vessel were to be studied and all defects noted. 
Thus data might be secured which would make it possible to build ves¬ 
sels which would be right in every respect, in sailing qualities, in the 
location of the batteries, and so on. 

On the matter of the decorations of ships, Colbert was torn between 
the wish to reduce them for the sake of economy and seaworthiness, 
and the desire that the vessels should do credit to the glorious 
Louis XIV. He ordered that the elaborate ornaments on the poops 
be omitted, since they were unnecessary, since they added to the 
weight of the vessels, and since they increased the hazards from fire 
ships. He urged an emulation of the simplicity of the Dutch and 
English ships. Yet under him were built some of the most gorgeous 
vessels the world had ever seen. The flagships of the galley fleet re¬ 
tained their old-time carvings and their resplendent decorations. But 
“Le Royal-Louis’’ was something new in the way of ocean-going ships. 
It was enriched with paintings and designs of the artist Charle Le 
Brun and with sculpture by Girardon (whose tomb of Richelieu in 
the chapel of the Sorbonne is still much admired). It had marquetry 
work in ivory, ebony, and olive wood. The ceilings of its cabins were 
in azure blue, thickly strewn with gold stars, crowns and fleurs-de-lis. 
On the wall of one room was a painting of Apollo in pursuit of Daphne; 
another displayed Marsyas being skinned alive by Apollo, while Louis 
XIV looked on. Still others depicted landscapes, naval battles, and Louis 
XIV crossing the Rhine. Sculptured tritons, nymphs, sirens, and sea- 
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horses disported themselves at every vantage point, while larger pieces 
represented Neptune, Thetis, or Victory. At the foot of one of the masts 
was inscribed a motto which was not without a solid foundation in 
fact. It read : 

I am unique on the ocean wave 

And my king is in the world. 

Many of the ships for the navy Colbert had built in private ship¬ 
yards at Soubise, Saint-Malo, Concarneau, La Rochelle, or Les Sables. 
But he sought to create and perfect state shipyards at Brest, Rochefort, 
and Toulqft^^so that they could turn out ten or twelve vessels each year. 
To improve the methods used in these yards, missions were sent to 
study those employed in foreign lands, especially in England and Hol¬ 
land. Seignelay himself was sent to gather information abroad. The 
number of workers in the state yards for the building and repair of 
vessels rose to the number of about 10,000. They were strictly super¬ 
vised, and subjected to an almost military discipline. At Toulon they 
were reenforced by galley slaves for the heavy manual labor. By the 
aid of Colbert, labor-saving devices and improved techniques were 
widely introduced. Naval construction in France was a booming industry 
under Colbert. Twenty-three galleys were constructed in eight years. 
Rochefort turned out 13 vessels in a single year. At Brest in vessels 
were built in a decade (1661-71). 

The results of Colbert’s efforts are best shown by the statistics as to 
the size of the navy. In 1661 Colbert found the navy composed of 
20 or 30 ships, most of them old, and 6 decrepit galleys. In 1677 the 


state of the navy was summarized thus: 

Vessels of the first rank, with 74 to 120 guns.12 

Vessels of the second rank, with 60 to 72 guns.26 

Vessels of the third rank, with 50 to 60 guns.30 

Vessels of the fourth rank, with 40 to 46 guns.22 

Vessels of the fifth rank, with 24 to 36 guns.26 

Light frigates, with 2 to 28 guns.28 

Fire ships.17 

Transports and cargo boats.24 

Smaller boats.14 

Total .199 

Total number of cannon. 7,107 

Total number of officers. 1,089 

Total number of sub-officers. 8,227 
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Total number of sailors. 20,861 

Total number of soldiers (for service at sea) .... 10,786 

Total pay per month, in livres .645,587 

Total cost of food per month, in livres .344,300 


The oldest ships of each class are given by the following table: 

Date of 
construction 


First rank.1668 

Second rank .1664 

Third rank.1659 

(Next oldest.1664) 

Fourth rank .1662 

Fifth rank .1662 

Light frigates.1666 

Fire ships.1663 

Transports.i66i 


To the above lists should be added thirty-four sound galleys with 
their galley slaves, officers, and so forth. The figures are probably not 
entirely accurate. But the picture of growth which they represent is a 
fair index of what Colbert had accomplished. Other figures tell the 
same story. In 1661 the French navy boasted a total of 1.045 cannon. 
Four years later the number had risen to 1,847. In 1674 it had increased 
to 6,460. Even after the peace of Nimwegen, Colbert held the navy up 
to about the size it had attained in 1677 and in some respects he even 
increased it.^^^ 

In addition to increasing the size of the navy, Colbert raised its 
efficiency by providing it with suitable ports, arsenals, and bases. At 
Rochefort, in 1661, there was nothing but an old fortress. In 1663 a 
city was laid out there. Fourteen years later it had 9,000 inhabitants, 
a large arsenal, a foundry, storehouses and a ropewalk. Colbert made 
it a real naval base and wished it to rival Saardam, in Holland. At 
Toulon many of Colbert’s plans were checked by the opposition of the 
inhabitants. But in 1677 a fire wiped out a large part of the city, and 
it was reconstructed on plans drawn up by Vauban and approved by 
Colbert. It was equipped with a large arsenal, shipyards, and a variety 
of naval industries. Brest, founded by Richelieu, was almost deserted 
in 1661. Two million livres were spent on it, and it became a thriving 

La Ronci^re, Histoire de la marine franqaise, V, 374“75» 378-79* 380-82; Colbert, 
Lettres, IIP, 34-37, loo-i, 132-33, 274-75, 464-65; IIP, 125-26; "Cinq Cents de 
Colbert," No. 204, fols. 158, 210-11; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part II), 
253-55; Boissonnade, Colbert, pp. 113 ff.; Clement, Colbert, pp. 376 ff. 
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city of 6,000 inhabitants, living off naval industries. As a naval base 
it was so important that a medal was struck off which termed it, 
Tutela Clarissima Oceani. Havre and Calais were improved, and 30,000 
workers labored at the fortifications and harbor works of Dunkirk. 
Ports large and small, from Marseille and Cette to Port-Vendres, were 
deepened or otherwise improved. 

In 1665 a special decree ordered all admiralty officers to examine the 
harbors that fell within their jurisdiction. They were to take soundings 
and report immediately as to what depths of water they found. For a 
long time, the decree remarked, the ports of France had been filling up. 
But this was in large part due to preventable causes. It was customary, 
for instance, for ships at anchor in a harbor to throw their ballast over¬ 
board, thus reducipg the depth of water at that point. Colbert en¬ 
couraged each seaport to improve its harbor facilities. He offered in 
1680, for example, to grant Honfleur entrepot privileges, if its inhab¬ 
itants would spend 20,000 Uvres on improving their port. In his work 
for seaports Colbert was ever hampered by lack of funds. He wrote a 
little bitterly in 1681 that Vauban’s plans for improvements at Havre 
were too vast. Vauban, he said, was used to spending enormous sums 
on fortifications, but no such amounts were available for work on the 
harbors of France. 

In the arsenals and storehouses Colbert wished to keep at all times a 
supply of all the arms, goods, and equipment which the navy might 
conceivably need. Rochefort spent 1,500,000 Uvres a year on such 
things. At each of the chief ports there was supposed to be a reserve 
of wood sufficient to build ten or twelve vessels, and supplies enough to 
equip and refit 30 to 40 ships. In 1677 there were 800 anchors in the 
various naval arsenals. At about the same time there were in reserve 
for the navy 2% tons of nails, 30 tons of copper, 1,250 tons of iron 
goods for naval use, 164,000 ropes and cables, 415,000 ells of sailcloth 
and other textiles, more than 225 tons of hemp, 2,400 barrels of tar, 
more than 100 tons of resin of various sorts, more than 38,000 planks, 
3,346 masts, over 4,500 cannon of various types, nearly 1,000,000 
balls, and more than 3,000 gun mounts.^^® 

"Manuscrits frangais," No. 8752, fols. 320, 370-71; ’’Cinq Cents de Colbert,” 
No. 207, fols. 84-85; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part II), 252-53; Cltoent, 
Colbert, p. 388; La Ronciere, Histoire de la marine frangaise, V, 394-405; Colbert, 
Lettres, IIP, viiiff.; Boissonnade, Colbert, pp. 107 ff. (most of the statistics are from 
this invaluable work). 
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Such an immense naval program demanded an efficient and reformed 
naval administration. Chief of Colbert’s assistants was his son Seignelay, 
of whom he wrote in 1676, after reading some letters which pleased 
him, 'T begin to recognize myself.” Scarcely less important was Colbert 
de Terron, intendant of the marine at Rochefort, and later intendant- 
general of the Atlantic navy. Among the other notable figures were 
d’Infreville, intendant of the Mediterranean navy, and Arnoul and 
Matharel, who were also intendants of the marine. Invaluable to Colbert 
also was Duquesne, the greatest French naval commander of the time, 
who helped to build up the new base at Brest. Colbert secured for him 
the title of marquis and a gift of 100,000 livres, and even thought of 
creating for him a new office, that of director-general of naval construc¬ 
tion. Under these men worked some scores of intendants, secretaries, 
commissioners, comptrollers, and treasurers. 

The hierarchy of naval officers was likewise made over under Col¬ 
bert, with a view to increasing efficiency and augmenting the royal 
authority. The old office of grand-admiral of France was re&tablished, 
it is true, but since it was given to the two-year-old bastard son of the 
king, the due de Vermandois, it came to be regarded as purely honorary. 
It was difficult to secure qualified officers for the navy, for young nobles 
preferred the army, and there was some prejudice against officers of 
lower origin. Colbert found that frequently the officers of a ship knew 
nothing about the sea, and an extra officer had to be put on board to 
navigate and manage the vessel. To remedy the situation, Colbert or¬ 
ganized training courses in all the ports, a naval college at Saint-Malo, 
naval schools afloat at Rochefort and Brest, schools of hydrography at 
Rochefort and Dieppe, and special schools with three-year courses for 
officers at Toulon, Rochefort, and Brest. Huygens, and other scientists 
subsidized by Colbert, were put to work on problems connected with 
navigation, such as methods for the determination of longitude. Artil¬ 
lery schools were established at Marseille, Toulon, Rochefort, and 
Brest.^^® 

Colbert’s naval schools increased the supply of efficient officers. 
But there still remained the problem of enforcing proper discipline. 
Because of his sense of order and his own devoted regularity in work, 

Boissonnade, Colbert, pp. 108-9; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part II), 
260 ff.; La Roncicre, Histoire de la marine frangaise, V, 406-12; Colbert, Lettres, IF, 
433-36, IIP, xvi, lixff., 56-57, 73-74. 
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Colbert had no sympathy for carelessness, negligence, or disregard of 
duty. He stopped the officers of naval ships from trading on their own 
account. He approved the action of the intendant of the marine, who 
imprisoned the captain of a royal vessel for bringing back a cargo of 
sugar. He reprimanded officers whose ships were dirty or unhealthy. 
He provided severe penalties for officers who left their ships, to sleep 
on shore. He authorized the death penalty for any officer who deserted 
a merchant ship with the escort of which he was charged, or who sur¬ 
rendered his vessel to the enemy, or who abandoned his ship, or who 
lost a vessel through negligence. But it was hard to transform the service 
all at once. In 1672, during the Dutch war, the captain of a merchant 
vessel found at Conquet a warship, under the command of the marquis 
de Kerjean, and its services as an escort. He was informed that 

’’Monsieur le marquis was ashore hunting and that there was nothing 
to be afraid of in the Channel.” Colbert was astonished ’’at such con¬ 
duct.” 

While trying to secure trained officers and to subject them to ade¬ 
quate discipline, Colbert also undertook a wholesale reform of the 
system of enlisting sailors for the navy. Before his time, it had been 
usual to resort to impressment. The ports were closed, and royal officials 
rounded up as many sailors from merchant vessels as the navy might 
need. But the system interfered with commerce, and it was never certain 
that an adequate supply of sailors would be secured. Colbert’s idea 
was to enroll all sailors, by what he called an inscription maritime. 
Once enrolled, they were divided into three classes. Each class was to 
serve in the navy one year in three. Of the year of service, one-half 
was to be spent on board ship. For the other half the sailors could stay 
at home, but were to hold themselves ready to respond instantly to a 
call to arms. For the active service they were to receive 12 to 15 livres 
a month. For the rest of the year they were to be on half pay. 

The system of enrollment in classes was tried out in 1665 in the dis¬ 
tricts of La Rochelle, Brouage, and Saintonge, under the supervision of 
Colbert de Terron. In 1668 the plan was extended to all the seaboard 
provinces, and an ordinance of 1669 regularized the procedure and 
provided for the division into classes, while an edict of 1673 niade 
further regulations. Every sailor was supposed to be inscribed on the 

^ La Ronci^re, Histoire de la marine franfaise, V, 349-50; Lavisse, Histoire de 
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lists and each one was provided with a small parchment book. In this 
book were written the details concerning the sailor and his class. No 
captain of a merchant vessel was to hire a sailor unless his book was in 
order and his class was not serving at the time. 

In 1669, when the inscription and class system was being put into 
effect, Colbert made a determined effort to secure the return to France 
of French sailors who were working on foreign ships. In April he wrote 
that he was planning a drastic regulation on the matter. By June orders 
were going out to the navy to seize all French sailors found on foreign 
ships and to bring them back to France. On December 5 came a royal 
ordinance on the subject. The king ordered all sailors serving on foreign 
ships to return to France immediately. If they did so, he promised them 
work at the same pay and with the same advantages as they had been 
enjoying. If they did not return, they were to be subject to the death 
penalty when captured by French ships. Orders were issued to the navy 
to search all foreign ships and remove any French sailors found there¬ 
on. A few days later Colbert wrote that he was planning to have hanged 
the first sailors caught in foreign service, on the ground that a few 
such examples would bring all the sailors back to France. The effort to 
secure the return of the French sailors was continued. An ordinance of 
1676 provided for the searching of foreign vessels and the capture of 
French sailors working on them, while a decree of the same year ordered 
that such sailors as were caught were to be sent to the galleys. 

The innovations of Colbert were received fairly well in Brittany, 
where the idea of getting half pay during the six months of reserve 
service seemed attractive. But elsewhere the reception accorded the 
changes was somewhat cooler. In Bearn, Marseille, and Martigues, there 
were riots against the inscription. At Dieppe sailors fled the city, rather 
than be written down on the royal lists. Colbert announced that ships 
from Dieppe would be seized at sea and the sailors forced to serve. 
At Rochefort the sailors tried to escape enrollment, and at Havre Colbert 
had to order the port closed while officials went from house to house 
to catch the sailors. 

Despite the opposition, the new system worked fairly well until the 
outbreak of the Dutch war. Then all sailors were called out, irrespective 
of classes. The enrolled men formed the bulk of the sailors of the navy, 
but it was found necessary to resort to impressment to complete the 
crews. Desertions of enrolled men and graft on the part of officials, who 
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were willing to let sailors remain uninscribed in return for a bribe, 
added to the difficulties. Though the enrollment and class system re¬ 
mained in force theoretically until late in the eighteenth century, each 
crisis, after the death of Colbert, brought with it impressment and all 
the hindrances to commercial and fishing vessels that Colbert had hoped 
to avoid. The defects in the practical working out of his plans led Col¬ 
bert to consider, in 1674, the creation of a permanent naval force of 
6,000 sailors enlisted for life. But the project came to nothing. Two 
regiments of marines, actually organized in 1679, were sent back to 
land service after two years. 

Colbert ffied to make a privileged class of sailors enjoying in return 
for their obligations tc 3 the state considerable benefits conferred by the 
government. Their families received allowances while they were serving 
in the navy. Their children were to be given free instruction by the 
parish priests. Homes for wounded and disabled sailors were established 
at Rochefort and Toulon, and allowances were granted to crippled 
sailors, who could return to their homes. Sailors were exempted from 
the lodging of soldiers and, if the finances of the state had permitted, 
Colbert would have freed them from the faille. Colbert strove to see that 
captains treated their sailors well, did not keep them when their 
period of service was over, did not cheat them in selling them neces¬ 
saries, and did not make deductions from their pay. He firmly repulsed 
the suggestion that the penalty for breaking the salt laws be a term of 
service in the navy, for he wished such service to be honorable and 
attractive. 

A special problem was presented by the galleys, for, save for certain 
Italians called bonnevoglie, who hired themselves out as rowers, men 
could not be persuaded to serve voluntarily at the oars. A good many 
Turkish slaves were captured in battle or purchased in the markets of 
Leghorn, Genoa, and Malta, and the Turks were considered the most 
hardy and best galley slaves. Some Russians were bought in Turkish 
markets. An attempt was made to use Negroes from the West African 
coast. A number of Iroquois were captured by treachery in Canada and 
sent to row in Mediterranean galleys. The resentment of the Indian 
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tribes was so great and their means of expressing it so forceful that the 
survivors were returned after a few years. But the Italian volunteers 
were very few, the Russian and Turkish slaves scarce and expensive 
(300 to 450 livres), and the attempts to use Negro or Indian slaves un¬ 
successful. In the period of Colbert less than half the rowers were true 
slaves. The benches of the galleys were filled up with Frenchmen. 

From time immemorial it had been customary to condemn criminals 
of various types of service in the galleys. Colbert had been in power 
scarcely a year before he was writing to the presidents of the various 
parlements, urging them to condemn as many prisoners as they could 
to the galleys and even to commute the death sentence whenever possible 
to a term at the oars. Only healthy criminals, less than fifty-five years of 
age, were desired. In supplying the criminals, the magistrates cooper¬ 
ated well, the intendants even better. The intendant of Poitou apolo¬ 
gized for sending only five criminals for the galleys. ’’One is not always 
master of the judges,” he wrote. The intendant of Auvergne hoped that 
he would have a ’considerable number” to send soon. Through pres¬ 
sure by Colbert, a steady stream of criminals was kept flowing to the 
galleys. From the various parts of France they were marched, chained 
together, going to a punishment that was regarded as worse than death. 
Sometimes there were incidents of grim humor. In 1679 the intendant 
at Montauban wrote to Seignelay: 

I have the honor to send the list of those condemned to the galleys to 
the number of four. There was one of them whom the jailer of this city 
allowed to escape, but he has been condemned to the galleys for five years 
and will replace the one who got away. 

Thus it was that murderers, makers and sellers of illegal salt, highway 
robbers, insurgent peasants, deserters from the army, and stubborn 
Huguenots (especially after 1685) found themselves on the benches 
beside Turkish slaves. To them were frequently added vagabonds and 
gypsies who were arrested and attached to the chains of galley slaves, 
often without the formality of a trial. Many criminals were sent to the 
galleys for life, many for a term of years. It made little difference, since 
the need for rowers was so great that those condemned for five years 
were frequently retained as long as they could pull an oar, even if it 
were ten or fifteen years more than the sentence. In general there were 
only three methods of release—death, physical incapacity through old 
age, illness, or loss of limbs (if self-inflicted, the penalty was death). 
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and the purchase of a slave to serve as a substitute. On one occasion the 
intendant of the galleys sent a list of those liberated. Not all of them 
were cripples, so he apologized by saying that the reason for releasing 
them was the long periods, over and above their sentences, which they 
had served. They might even have some strength left. But he thought it 
wise to release a few ”on the pretext that they had finished their 
sentences,” to give the others hope of release so that they might not 
mutilate themselves in an effort to gain their liberty. 

From the start of his sentence, the lot of the criminal condemned to 
the galleys was hard. An official who conducted a chain of them 
numberin^^ighty-three from Picardy, Champagne, and Burgundy as 
far as Lyon, and lost only one by death, was considered lucky. An¬ 
other, who brought a chain of ninety-three from Anjou, Orleans, and 
Touraine lost thirty-three on the way and three more died after he 
reached Lyon. In the same year (1662) Colbert wrote to the intendant 
of the marine at Toulon, ”I am very vexed that the mortality is so great 
among the makers of illegal salt.” Once aboard the galleys, the life of 
the rowers was hard, for the captains drove them without mercy to 
secure speed. Colbert believed in treating the galley slaves well, not 
because of humanitarian motives, but because their scarcity made them 
worth preserving. But he wrote to Arnoul at Marseille, to tell him that 
he was reported to be giving the rowers too much liberty and too much 
food, and that nothing was worse for a galley slave than an excess of 
”fat and weight,” It was Arnoul, moreover, who had difficulty in pre¬ 
venting the rowers from selling their shirts to get liquor. Whippings 
represented so slight an increase in discomfort that they had no effect. 
Finally Arnoul had to threaten to cut the nose off any Turk, the ears 
off any Christian, who sold his shirt.^^® 

All Colbert’s work for the navy takes on an added significance in 
that he was never able to arouse in Louis XIV any great interest in 
naval affairs. In a book entitled Colberty published in 1919 at Paris, 
Charles de la Ronciere, the distinguished archivist and historian of the 
French navy, called one chapter 'The Indifference of Louis XIV to¬ 
ward the Navy.” When the same chapter appeared in a later volume he 
changed the title to "Louis XIV and the Navy,” on the grounds that the 

“•Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part II), 255-58; Colbert, Lettres, IF, 51; IIP, 
1 -Ivii, I, 13, 112-14; "Melanges de Colbert," No. 107 bis, fols. 32-33; "Melanges 
de Colbert," No. 109, fols. ^10, 87-88; "Manuscrits frangais," No. 4303, fol. 80; 
La Roncidre, Histoire de la marine frangaise, V, 372. 
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’’sentiments of the king were complex" and could not be summed up 
by the single word "indifference." It is clear, however, that the king 
was never especially enthusiastic about Colbert’s naval reforms. He per¬ 
mitted them because Colbert convinced him of their value. But his 
heart was with the army. 

Colbert never gave up hope of rousing in the king something of the 
devotion to the navy that he himself felt. He had naval pictures painted 
for the king by J. B. de la Rose. He staged naval tableaux at Versailles. 
To give the king "Some slight idea of the magnificence of the navy," 
he had ships of various types brought to Versailles and floated on the 
great canal in the gardens, until there was a veritable naval museum 
there. He was always hoping that he could persuade the king to visit 
some port and review the ships there. When such a trip was projected, 
he conceived the idea of catching the king’s interest by having a ship 
put together before his eyes in a single day. With this in view, he in¬ 
stituted tests to see how fast a vessel could be assembled. At Rochefort 
it was done in thirty hours, at Brest in twenty-two, at Marseille in seven. 
It was at Marseille that Seignelay embarked to go to the Chateau d’lf, at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, on a galley that had been put together since 
half past six o’clock that morning. Colbert’s idea was that such an ex¬ 
hibition, together with the other things he saw, would increase the 
esteem of the king "for those who have the honor to serve him in his 
ports and arsenals of the marine." 

It was not, however, until July, 1680, that the king actually visited 
one of the ports, and then, because it was almost by accident that he 
did so, no special exhibition could be arranged. Louis XIV had gone 
to Dunkirk to inspect the fortifications designed by Vauban. This 
created an opportunity to show him something of the navy. He inspected 
particularly a ship, "L’Entreprenant," which was under the command 
of the chevalier de Lhery [or Lery]. On July 27 Colbert de Mauleuvrier, 
brother of the minister, wrote to Colbert to tell him of the event. He 
reported that the king and all the court were applauding the naval 
"marvels" that they had been shown. The king had spent "nearly two 
hours" aboard "L’Entreprenant" and did not "grow weary of admiring 
its beauty and magnificence." The sailors and marines had gone through 
various maneuvers for him, and "the lightness and speed" with which 
they climbed up and down the rigging made such an interesting spec¬ 
tacle for the court that afterwards "during the whole of dinner, noth- 
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ing else was talked of.” The interest of the ladies of the court was 
roused by the conversation, and they went to see some of the wonders 
for themselves, so that during the whole of the afternoon, ”at whatever 
hour one passed near the port, one saw sailors clinging to the yards and 
climbing the masts of the ships to give the pleasure of this spectacle 
to the queen, the dauphine, and the ladies of the court.” Everyone was 
impressed by the neatness and cleanness of the ships and their crews. 

The king himself wrote to Colbert of his visit to Dunkirk. He said 
in part: 

I was v^ pleased with the works of the port, and from now on I will 
understandthe letters on the navy much better than I used to, because I 
saw the vessel from every point of view and saw it make all the maneuvers 
both for fighting and for sailing. I never saw such fine specimens as the 
soldiers and the sailfJrs are. ... If I ever see a number of my ships together, 
it will please me greatly. The maritime works are surprising and I had not 
visualized things as they were. In fact, I am very satisfied. My trip will 
have cost me something, but my money will have been well spent. 

Compared to Louis' mild satisfaction, Colbert’s interest in the navy 
was a passion. He knew each ship by name and could summarize its 
qualities: ”Le Royal-Louis” was "magnificent, a little high; its bottom 
and sides are very fine.” "Le Royal-Dauphin” was "too heavily laden 
with forecastle and quarter deck.” "Le Henry” was "well built and fine 
in a fight.” To Colbert the prestige of the navy was as dear as were the 
individual ships. He spent years worrying about the question of salutes 
at sea. The Spanish were willing to salute French ships, and so were 
the Dutch, if the salute were returned. But the English demanded that 
their ships be saluted first by all vessels. Colbert tried to solve the prob¬ 
lem by ordering French ships to avoid meeting English ones, and by 
proposing that there should be no exchange of salutes between English 
and French vessels. But he would in no way admit any solution that 
would have marked the French navy as inferior. When the Genoese re¬ 
fused to salute the royal standard on a French galley, the bombardment 
of Genoa was ordered.^^^ 

To reduce the mistrust of the English, Colbert might order his brother 
to stress in London circles the insignificance of the French navy. But 

Roncicre, Histoire de la marine franqaise, V, 324, 331-36; Colbert, Lettres, 
Iir, 115-17, 121; “Melanges de Colbert,” No. 135, fol. 443. 

“^Colbert, Lettres, IIP, xix; Louis XIV, (Euvres, V, 577. 
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when the navy went into action, all Colbert’s emotions were involved. 
After an indecisive battle between the French and English fleets on the 
one hand, and the Dutch on the other, at Schoonveld Bank, on June 7, 
1673, Colbert wrote to his brother in London, and with a certain pride 
declared that the courage of the French had gone almost to the point 
of rashness. He felt that "with a little more time, . . . something fine for 
the glory of the nation and the satisfaction of the king” would come 
from the navy. He added, ’T am greatly impatient to learn all that is go¬ 
ing to be said in England about the fight.” 

When Duquesne defeated the superior forces of the famous Dutch 
admiral de Ruyter near Stromboli in the Mediterranean, on January 7, 
1676, Colbert wrote him a letter that was filled with prideful joy: 

I avow to you that it is a long time since I have written a letter with as 
much pleasure as this one, since it is to congratulate you on the first naval 
combat that the forces of the king have fought against the Dutch; in which 
you have given such great proofs of your ability, your firmness, and your 
courage that, having as great a desire as you know that I must that the arms 
of the king should be as glorious on sea as on land, I cannot prevent myself 
from taking a greater interest than anyone else in the glory you have 
acquired and the satisfaction that His Majesty has shown you for so fine 
and great an action. 

When engagements were less successful, Colbert wished the behavior 
of the French navy be made to seem as glorious as possible. After the 
indecisive battle of the French and English against the Dutch at South- 
wood Bay in June, 1672, he wrote that he was as impatient as could be 
to get the details of the fight. When he learned that the French had not 
acquitted themselves too well, he wrote to his brother, the ambassador 
at London, to say that he hoped the English commander, the Duke of 
York, would put an end to the unpleasant rumors about the behavior 
of the French. The Dutch, he claimed, were all talking about the valor 
of the French. He told his brother to stimulate the French commander, 
the comte d’Estrees, ”to talk a little more advantageously” than he did 
”in his reports.” It was all right to write the king what had actually 
happened, but ”in public he should always uphold the glory of the 
nation, emphasizing the deeds done by individuals and concealing the 
failures.” 

Had Colbert lived to hear that the navy, which he had created, and 

^**'’Cinq Cents de Colbert,” No. 204, fol. 69; Colbert, Lettres, IIP, 490-91. 
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which his son Seignelay had kept up, was able to inflict a crushing de¬ 
feat on the English and Dutch fleets combined, at Beachy Head in 1690, 
his delight would have known no bounds. For he had found France 
with almost no navy and he had made her one of the great sea powers 
of the century. For the glory of the nation and for the benefit of com¬ 
merce, he strove for twenty-two years to provide France with a fighting 
fleet second to none. His aim was high, but his success was more than 
partial. From the tar production of Dauphine to the shipyards of Roche¬ 
fort, from the galleys in the Mediterranean to the warships in the 
Caribbean, the French navy of 1683 was, in so far as that is possible, 
founded flpDn the work of one man—Colbert. 

Merchant marine cind fisheries .—Much of Colbert’s work for the 
navy—^the improvement of the ports, the naval schools, the introduction 
of the class system^or sailors, the encouragement of scientific work and 
map and chart making, the establishment of the production of naval 
stores, the escorting of merchant vessels by warships, the stimulation of 
shipbuilding, and the increase in French naval prestige in general—was 
most beneficial to the French merchant marine as well. Colbert regarded 
the merchant marine as a training school for the navy and he felt that 
the welfare of merchant shipping and that of the royal fleets were in¬ 
dissolubly bound together. So highly did he value the merchant marine 
that on one occasion he urged that the construction of two naval vessels 
be delayed, so as not to interfere with the building of certain ships for 
the Levant trade. On another occasion, to set an example for French 
merchants, he even persuaded the king to send to Sweden two naval 
vessels, which took thither French goods and brought back Swedish 
products. 

Colbert was delighted, in 1663, to hear that the steps taken to en¬ 
courage commerce had resulted in the construction of 45 new vessels 
on the coasts of Normandy and Brittany, and that the French were tak¬ 
ing to trade with "a new vigor.” But a census of French shipping, made 
by royal order in 1664, showed the French merchant marine to be still 
of fairly small proportions. Though it listed 2,368 ships of all sizes, 
only 329 of these were of 100 ton’s burden or over. The size of the 
ships is of some interest. The census divided them into various classes 
thus: 

^“Colbert, Lettres, IP, 52; IIP, 112-14. 
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T omiage 
10 to 30 ... 

30 to 40 ... 

40 to 60 ... 

60 to 80 ... 

80 to 100 . . . 

100 to 120 ... 
120 to 150 . . . 

150 to 200 . . . 

200 to 250 . . . 

250 to 300 . . . 

300 to 400 . . . 

Total 


Number of ships 
... 1,063 

• • • 345 

. • . 320 

. . . 178 

• ■ • 133 

. . . 102 

. . . 72 

. . . 70 

39 

. . . 27 

. • • _ ^ 

. . . 2,368 


Colbert was determined greatly to increase the size of the French 
merchant marine. For this purpose he regarded the ‘^o-sous-H'ton tax on 
foreign shipping as a valuable instrument. It was commonly believed 
that French ships could not compete with those of the Dutch, because 
the Dutch could build a vessel for one-fourth less money, because they 
had better sailors and navigators, because their boats were manned by 
smaller crews, and because Dutch sailors were content to eat stockfish, 
cheese, bread, water, and whiskey, while the French mariners demanded 
fresh and salt meat, fresh bread, good biscuits, wine, and brandy. Col¬ 
bert felt that "the difference of 50 sous a ton which the king" had 
"so gloriously established" would help the French to make up the extra 
amounts of men and provisions needed. He was sure that the French, 
"being free from this duty, would be more strongly desirous to build 
and buy ships of their own." Colbert therefore upheld the tonnage duty 

The distribution of merchant shipping is also shown by this census. The following 
is a list of the places included. The first figure after each name is the total number 
of ships at that place. The second figure, where present, indicates the number of ships 
over 100 tons: Calais: 41, 5; Dunkirk: 87, 4; Boulogne and Etapes: 9; Abbeville 
and Crotoy: 28, 3; Saint-Valery-sur-Somme: 34; Bourg d’Ault. 23; Eu and Treport: 
8; La Rochelle: 32, 18; Les Sables-d’Olonne: loi, 5; Rouen: 94, 26; Dieppe: i2i, 
14; Saint-Valery*en Caux: 31; Le Havre: 168, 75; Caudebec: 35, 2; Honfleur: 33, 14; 
Caen: 22; Bayeux port et annelles: 14; Grand Champ: 14; Carenton: 8; Harfleur: 9; 
Cherbourg: 8 ; Coutances: 21; Granville and Jenets: 29, 4; Bordeaux and dependances: 
154, II; Bayonne: 39, 19; Saintonge: 80, i; Marseille: 21, 21; Toulon: 90, 9; 
Arles: 16; Martigues: 135; Fr^jus: 9; Agde: 29, i; Frontignan: 35; Aigues Mortes: 
50; Saint-Jean-de-Luz and Ciboure: 35, 25; Nantes: 89, 12; Saint-Malo: 148, 48, 
Saint-Brieuc and the ressort de Gouelon, 73, i; Morlaix: 6; Brest and Saint-Renan: 
98; Lesneven and Roscoff: 19; Quimperl^: 7; Hennebont: 24, 2; Vannes: 57; Rhuis 
[?]: 65; Gu^rande: 80, 6; Belle lie: 7; Auray: 17; Treguier: 10; Roug, Souesnan, 
and Rospredon [?]: 5. The list is obviously incomplete, but it probably gives a fairly 
accurate idea of the distribution of merchant vessels in 1664. 
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as a prime part of his maritime policy. He rebuffed the pleas of towns 
such as Bayonne for exemption from the tax. If he made concessions to 
the Dutch, it was unwillingly. If he offered the Swedes partial exemp¬ 
tion from the 50 sous^ duty, it was only in return for similar advantages 
for French ships.^^® 

Even more positive encouragement was offered French merchant 
shipping by bounties, subsidies, and favors. In August, 1664, Colbert 
urged the king to make gifts to all those who built or bought new ves¬ 
sels. The announcements that accompanied the formation of the Council 
of Commgjfe, at about the same time, publicly promised that such 
bounties would be granted. On December 5 of that year a decree of the 
Council of Commerce laid down the terms on which the bounties should 
be given. It declared that the king was anxious that those who were 
engaged in maritime trade should redouble their efforts. It provided for 
annual meetings of the merchants of the chief seaports to discuss the 
condition of commerce, to send reports to Colbert, and to nominate 
representatives, from whom the king might select commercial advisers. It 
declared that henceforth the king would give to any person building a 
ship of from 100 to 200 tons’ burden the sum of 5 livres for each ton. 
For larger ships the sum would be increased to 6 livres per ton. 
Half the bounty was to be paid when the keel was laid and half at the 
launching of the vessel. Those who bought ships abroad, under such 
arrangements that the ownership thereof became wholly French, were to 
receive a bounty of 4 livres for each ton burden of the ship.^^^ 

A further arrangement was made to pay a bounty of 2 livres per ton 
burden of the ships to all merchants who sent vessels to trade to Norway, 
Muscovy, or the Baltic countries, and a decree of March 2, 1665, pro¬ 
vided that all bounties for building, buying, or sending out ships 
were to be paid by the treasurers of the royal buildings. In May Colbert 
wrote to various seaports to call their attention to the bounties that had 
been offered. The leaven began to work, for in August, 1665, Colbert 
received a letter from the sous-maire of Nantes, a man named Boistenet, 
who reported that the decree of December 5 and Colbert’s letter of 
May 30 had caused individuals at Nantes to deliberate "on the recom¬ 
penses promised thereby.” Boistenet himself and some friends had 

^*®J. Savary, Le Parfait Negociant, II, io8~ii; Colbert, Lettres, IF, cclxvii, 52; II*, 
634“35 i 635-36; Depping, Correspondance administrative^ III, 342-43; Segur-Dupey- 
ron, Histoire des negotiations commerciales, I, 4 ff. 

Colbert, Lettres, IP, cclxxi; Moreau de Saint-M^ry, Loix et constitutions des 
colonies franfoises, I, 131-33. 
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joined together and bought a Dutch ship of 180 tons. Boistenet hoped 
that the money would be sent on, and he said that he took the liberty 
of writing only because the '’solicitation” of his friends had received 
no response. 

Bounties seem to have been paid with some frequency. On each oc¬ 
casion Colbert was anxious to make the fact as public as possible. In 
December, 1670, for example, he wrote to the intendant of Bordeaux to 
tell him that the men who had had two ships built there must secure 
certificates as to the facts, not only to prevent fraud, but also to make 
known the generosity of the king. To encourage shipping, Colbert some¬ 
times offered privileges as well as money. The coveted '^rights of 
bourgeoisie” at Bordeaux, which carried partial exemption from import 
duties, were promised gratis to any merchant who owned a ship of 200 
tons or more and kept it in service for 20 years. 

Among the other methods employed by Colbert to encourage French 
shipowners, some were ingenious. He limited, for instance, the number 
of foreign ships which the Company of the North could use in a given 
year (1671), and he made that company offer to French ships freight 
rates that were 5 livres per ton higher than those paid to Dutch ships. 
Or again, there was a decree of the Council of State, March 27, 1669, 
which read in part: 

The king being informed that many of his subjects, masters of ships 
and barks, who are in his ports and maritime cities, remain with their crews 
without anything to do in the summer season for lack of opportunity to 
occupy themselves usefully; and His Majesty, wishing to give them assured 
means of doing so, and wishing to enrich his subjects who desire to build 
and construct boats proper for the transportation of salt to supply the 
gabelles of France; His Majesty being in his Council has ordered and orders 
that all his subjects, masters of ships and barks, who go to Brouage, in what¬ 
ever season of the year it may be, with their aforesaid ships and barks, 
shall be given cargoes there, as soon as they arrive, by the agent of Master 
Francois Le Gendre, farmer of the gabelles of France, and others, and that 
they be paid for the transportation of this salt 26 livres for each muid meas¬ 
ure of Paris, taken to the ports of Havre, Honfleur, Caen, Dieppe, and 
Saint-Valery-sur-Somme, and 32 livres for that taken to the city of Rouen, 
and that this present decree shall be read, published, and posted, wherever 
there is need to do so.^®® 

’“'"Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 207, fols. 92-93; "Melanges de Colbert," No. 131, 
fols. 139-40. 
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Colbert’s encouragement of the merchant marine took other forms 
as well. An edict of 1677 provided that foreign sailors coming to 
reside in France and to serve on French ships should be considered as 
naturalized French citizens after a period of five years. In 1670 Col¬ 
bert offered a shipowner of Ostend the bounty usually paid on the 
purchase of foreign ships, if he would come with his family and settle 
at Lille. Under Colbert’s encouragement, free instruction in hydrography 
and navigation was offered in the principal ports. Through his influence 
a school to teach seamanship to poor boys was founded at Caen. Of 
this last an intendant wrote him an encouraging report in 1667. He had 
visited tli? school, he said, and had tested the boys by having pieces of 
bread attached to the tops of masts and to the ends of spars. 'There are 
grounds for hoping,” he remarked, "that this exercise will produce a 
good effect.” But as usual with Colbert, his encouragement and aid were 
accompanied by regulation. The Ordinance of the Marine of 1681 laid 
down strict rules for the management of ships and for the conduct 
of captains, clerks, sailors, pilots, and even ships’ doctors. 

The same ordinance regulated all kinds of sea fishing, for Colbert 
regarded the fisheries as an important adjunct to the merchant marine. 
The fishing fleets trained sailors for the navy and for merchant vessels. 
They also provided France with an important commodity which must 
otherwise be bought abroad. For these reasons the fisheries seemed to 
Colbert to be as worthy of encouragement and regulation as merchant 
shipping. In 1680 Colbert wrote to the intendant in Normandy: 

It would be good that you should inform yourself exactly about everything 
that might aid and increase the fisheries of the kingdom, because it would 
be much more advantageous to the people and the state that the fish which 
is consumed within the kingdom should be caught by the subjects of the 
king rather than gotten from the Dutch and other nations, who are always 
bringing a great quantity of it, and who by this means take much money 
from the kingdom. 

Or again, he wrote to the same official in the same year: 

I am vexed that the herring fishing is not beginning well. I beg you to 
let me know if it succeeds better toward All Saints’ Day, this fishing being 
of great importance to the kingdom, since the Dutch bring in every year a 
great quantity of them and thus get much money from the kingdom; and 

Isambert, Recueil general des anciennes lots franfaises, XVIII, 434; XIX, 282 ff.; 
Colbert, Lettres, II“, 574. 
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when you visit the seaport cities it would be well to stimulate the merchants 
to increase their fisheries. 

Thus Colbert kept in touch with the French fisheries, and such prob¬ 
lems were laid before him as how to keep the sole fishermen of Belle 
lie from interfering with the sardine fishermen of Port-Louis. He was 
ever anxious to protect the fishing vessels. Both in time of war and time 
of peace, naval vessels were sent out to see that the fishing fleets got 
safely home. When it seemed unwise to send out warships, as for in¬ 
stance on the long voyage to the Newfoundland banks, Colbert tried 
to see that some of the fishing vessels were so armed as to be able to 
protect the others. 

The tariffs of 1664 and 1667 gave protection to French-caught fish, 
and Colbert sent out instructions that these duties were to be punctually 
collected. When the new system of recruiting sailors for the navy was 
being put into effect, Colbert gave orders that such mariners as were 
necessary for the Newfoundland fisheries should be exempted from 
service. The Dutch were the chief competitors of the French in the 
fisheries as in commerce, and Colbert sought to regulate his policies on 
fisheries not only so as to bring advantages to the French but also dis¬ 
advantages to the Dutch.^-''*® 

6. SUMMARY 

In fact, Colbert’s whole program for foreign commerce, tariffs, the 
merchant marine, and the navy was colored by his hostility to the Dutch, 
a hostility which was conceived in mercantilist principles and nour¬ 
ished by inevitable rivalry, as France sought to expand commercially; 
a hostility which began as a '‘peaceful war" conducted by Colbert, 
and developed into a bitter contest of military might under Louvois 
and Louis XIV. Louvois and his master, after six years of conflict, 
were unable to conquer Holland, and their failure impaired the plans 
of Colbert and jeopardized almost every phase of his program. Yet 
despite all his difficulties and all his failures, Colbert won a partial 
victory in the struggle with Holland, for by twenty-two years of labor, 
he built up French commerce in every part of the world, encouraged 

“^Depping, Correspondance administrative, III, 608-10; "Melanges de Colbert,” 
No. 120, fols. 210-11; ”M 61 anges de Colbert,” No. 168 bis, fol. 331; Colbert, Lettres, 
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French manufactures by protective tariffs, created a formidable navy, 
and made France one of the leading powers in the economic sphere. 
He did not obtain for France the goals of which he dreamed, wealth 
untold, dominance without challenge, prosperity that would be perma¬ 
nent. But that any man could have attained greater success under the 
given conditions may well be doubted. 



VIII 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

T O TREAT Colbert’s creation of commercial companies and his colonial 
policies in chapters separate from the discussion of his other efforts 
in behalf of commerce is to take a purely artificial step, for the sake of 
convenience. Actually Colbert regarded companies as the most suitable 
instruments for opening up and maintaining certain types of com¬ 
merce. They were the ’’armies” with which he fought his war of trade 
against the rest of the world. From Colbert’s point of view, companies 
were unnecessary for well-ordered and well-established commerce, espe¬ 
cially if it did not involve long voyages. But for trade to distant points, 
for trade to which the French were not accustomed, and for trade which 
involved the ousting of European competitors, he was sure that only 
through companies aided, guided, and regulated by the government 
could an adequate mobilization of financial and commercial power be 
secured. To him colonies seemed a natural corollary to certain kinds of 
commerce, a base for the operation of companies in distant areas, a 
source of goods for trade, over-sea extensions of the power, the popu¬ 
lation, and the resources of France. 

The French record in the formation of companies and the foundation 
of colonies was not one to give him great encouragement. He found, 
when he came to power, that the West Indian company was practically 
extinct, with its islands in the hands of private proprietors. Canada 
was still merely a straggling chain of minute settlements along the Saint 
Lawrence. The East Indian ventures and the attempt to occupy Mada¬ 
gascar seemed doomed to failure. But Colbert felt, as did some, at 
least, of his contemporaries, that the ill-success of the earlier efforts 
was not due to any inherently overwhelming difficulties. Rather it was 
due to bad luck, lack of consistent government support, and the natural 
inconstancy of the French, together with their aversion to distant enter¬ 
prises, the absence of a group of merchants sufficiently rich and power¬ 
ful to support such undertakings, and the bitter opposition of those like 
the Dutch, who were monopolizing distant commerce. 
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Colbert dreamed of a great French colonial and commercial empire. 
It was to be based on an East India Company possessed of a great 
merchant fleet, aided by the royal navy, controlling a number of posts in 
India and an adequate entrepot on the way thither; on a West India 
Company which should develop the West Indian possessions of France, 
build up the colony of Canada, oust the Dutch from the commerce of 
the Caribbean, supply France with needed products from both the 
tropical and the temperate zones, and dominate the slave trade with 
West Africa; on a Company of the North which would take the com¬ 
modities of France to northern Europe, bring back from there naval 
stores and other goods necessary to France, and win for itself the im¬ 
mense profits which were being gained from this trade by the Dutch; 
on a Levant Company which would cooperate with that of the East 
Indies in supplying France and Europe with oriental goods and which 
might unify the resources of the French in their competition with the 
Dutch and the English for the control of the Mediterranean trade. 

To spur Colbert on to greater efforts to realize his plans, there was 
ever present the example of the Dutch. Their East India Company, with 
its armies in India, its strong fleets on the sea, its ships that came home 
every year laden with costly cargoes, paid magnificent dividends to its 
stockholders, and, because it enriched Holland, was one of the chief 
bases of the power of that country. Their West India Company had a 
record of handsome profits and growing power in American trade. For 
the commerce of the North and of the Levant, Holland needed no com¬ 
panies. She monopolized the former, and was progressing rapidly in the 
latter. Even England, that troublesome little country across the Channel, 
had an East India Company that was enriching its merchants, and a 
growing trade with America and the Levant. The world lay open for 
French endeavor. But to seize the opportunity that the century offered, 
Colbert knew that he would have need of patient and unremitting toil, 
of eternal vigilance, and of vigorous initiative. France had the resources, 
the men, the power. At last they were mobilized under the firm hand of 
Louis XIV. The commercial dominion of the world was the prize. But 
the road to it was long and hard and steep.^ 

I. ORGANIZING THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Colbert called the trade to the East Indies “this great commerce, 
which is the only considerable one.*’ He pored over the statistics of the 

'Colbert, Lettres, VII, 250, and passim; J. Savary, Le Parfait Nigociant, II, iiSff. 
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Dutch East India Company with eager envy. Half with delight that 
commerce could so enrich anyone, half with jealousy that the Dutch 
should be the ones to garner such wealth, he pointed to the fact, in 
1664, that the inventory of the Dutch company had shown its prop¬ 
erty to be worth 800,000,000 livres. From the East, every year the 
Dutch drew goods worth millions of livres. All the oriental products 
which they needed they secured at first hand, and they made great 
profits by selling these commodities to the other nations of Europe. 
France was drained of millions through the purchase of East India 
products from the Dutch. 'Tt is certain," Colbert wrote, "that the fleets 
arriving in Holland each year, bring back [from the East Indies] goods 
to the value of 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 livres, which they then dis¬ 
tribute to all the kingdoms of Europe and get money from them, which 
causes their power." Through the seventeenth century the Dutch East 
India Company seemed a sort of commercial El Dorado to the French. 
Men who sought to found companies in France, from the mighty 
Richelieu to the humble du Noyer, modeled their attempts upon it. 
Colbert was no exception to the rule. When he was formulating his 
plans for an East India Company, he secured from Holland the charter 
of the Dutch company to guide him in his efforts.^ 

In 1663 Colbert received a memoire from a group of Breton mer¬ 
chants, who suggested the formation of an East India Company with its 
seat at Belle He. But he must have already been considering the founda¬ 
tion of an East India Company, for early in the next year his plans 
were ripe. Though Colbert was the moving spirit behind the forma¬ 
tion of the company, he wished it to appear to spring from the mer¬ 
chants themselves, as the Dutch company had, and not from government 
initiative. Once started, things moved rapidly. On May 21, 1664, 
a meeting of business men and "persons of quality" was held at the 
house of an important merchant, the sieur Faverolles, to discuss the 
formation of the company. On May 24 and May 26 they met again and 
drew up articles organizing the company. On May 29 delegates from 
this group were received at Fontainebleau by the king, with marks of 
favor that greatly impressed the courtiers. The articles were presented 
to Louis XIV, and on May 31, after they had been examined by the 
royal council, he graciously gave them his sanction. On June 5, at a 
meeting attended by over 300 of those interested in the company, 

* Colbert, Lettres, IP, cclxvi; VII, 240, 244; "Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 204, 
fol. 7; "Melanges de Colbert," No. 119 bis, fols. 842-43; cf. fols. 872-73. 
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twelve syndics, or temporary directors, were selected. Shortly thereafter 
an office was opened in the rue Saint-Martin. Over its door was placed a 
black marble plaque bearing the legend Compagnie des Indes Orientates, 
At the office the syndics held frequent meetings, which were regularly 
attended by Colbert himself. In August the king issued a declaration 
which gave the articles of the company the force of law, and which 
thus formed the charter of the new company. The Parlement of Paris 
registered the edict on September i, 1664.*'^ 

The "Articles and conditions on which the merchants and business 
men of the kingdom very humbly beg the king to grant his declaration 
and the ffvors therein contained for the establishment of a company 
for the commerce of the East Indies" were many and detailed. To them 
the king gave his assent, with only minor modifications. They may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Anyone who wished was to be allowed to enter the company. Member¬ 
ship in it was to carry no impairment of status for nobles, ecclesiastics, or 
officials. The minimum subscription was to be 1,000 livres. Larger amounts 
were to be received only in multiples of 500 livres, to make the calculation 
of dividends easier. One-third of the subscription was to be paid in cash 
immediately, one-third after a year, and the last third after two years. 

2. Foreigners were to be allowed to enter the company. Those who in¬ 
vested 10,000 livres in it were to be reputed French citizens. [The king 
changed the figure to 20,000, J 

3. The shares of individuals were not to be seized by the king, even if 
they belonged to the subject of a nation at war with France. 

4. Directors were not to be molested as individuals for any action taken 
in connection with the company. The property of the company was not to 
be seized by the king, even if it owed him money. 

5. Government officials who invested 20,000 livres in the company were 
not to be required to reside in the place where their duties were to be 
performed, as had been required by a royal declaration of December, 1663. 

6. Persons investing 6,000 livres in the company were to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of bourgeois in all cities save Bordeaux, Bayonne, and 
Paris. For these three cities, to share the rights and privileges of bourgeois 
an investment of 10,000 livres was required. [The king raised the figures 
to 8,000 livres and 20,000 livres respectively.] 

7. The "General Chamber of Direction" of the company was to be 
established at Paris. There were to be twenty-one directors, twelve from 

•’’Nouvelles Acquisitions frangaises," No. 9342, fols. 59-60; Sottas, Une Escadre 
frangaise aux Indes, pp. 8 ff.; Weber, La Compagnie jrangaise des Indes, passim; Bon- 
nassieux, Les Grandes Compagnies de commerce, pp. 259 ff.; Pauliat, Madagascar sous 
Louis XIV, Louis XIV et la compagnie des indes orientates de 1664, pp, 79-100. 
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Paris, nine elected by the shareholders of the provinces, in proportion to 
the funds invested by the provincial cities or otherwise, as the directors 
might decide. 

8. Until a final decision under article 7, the provincial directors were to 
be chosen from the cities of Rouen, Nantes, Saint-Malo, La Rochelle, 
Bordeaux, Marseille, Tours, Lyon and Dunkirk. If any of these cities dis¬ 
played a lack of interest in the company, its director might be assigned to 
some city not on the list, or one of the other cities on the list might be 
given two directors. 

9. Directors were to be chosen from among merchants who were actually 
engaged in commerce and who did not hold government offices. But secre¬ 
taries of the king who had had commercial experience might be made 
directors, and two bourgeois who had not been engaged in commerce might 
also be made directors if they were not government officials. Three-fourths 
of the directors were always to be merchants actively engaged in business 
and not occupying government posts. Only those who had invested 10,000 
I'wres in the company were to vote for directors. Directors from Paris must 
have invested 20,000 Uvres, and those from the provinces, 10,000 livres. 

10. The ’’General Chamber of Direction” at Paris was to have the right 
to establish other special ’’Chambers of Direction” in such cities as seemed 
proper, and to issue regulations for the governance of these special chambers. 

11. The special chambers were to send in their accounts every six months 
to the General Chamber, so that they might be checked over and so that 
profits might be divided. 

12. Both the general and the special chambers were to have the right to 
name their own secretaries, treasurers, accountants, and other employees, 
as well as persons to be responsible for the purchase of goods, the equip¬ 
ment of ships, the payment of wages, and so on. 

13. The first directors appointed were to serve for seven years. After that 
two directors of the Paris Chamber and one director of the special chambers 
were to retire every year and successors were to be elected to fill their places. 
The first five to retire from the Paris Chamber after seven years were to be 
selected by lot. In case a director died, his colleagues were to name his 
successor. A director might be reelected only after six years out of office. 
The king was to reward directors with suitable and hereditary honors, titles, 
and privileges. Two close relatives were not to sit on the board of directors 
at the same time. 

14. In the special and general chambers, directors were to preside in turn, 
beginning with the eldest. 

15. The General Chamber was to have the right to draw up statutes and 
regulations for the company, subject to royal confirmation. 

16. The company was to have a thorough general accounting every six 
years. No shareholder was to be allowed to retire from the company save 
by selling his stock to another person. Thus the company’s capital would 
remain the same. 
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17. The king was to grant the company an exclusive privilege to trade in 
the area from the Cape of Good Hope east to Straits of Magellan, including 
all the East Indies and the South Seas, the privilege to run for such a term 
of years as the king might choose. [The king granted this trade monopoly 
for fifty years.] The company was to be allowed to send gold and silver to 
the East Indies and to Madagascar, all prohibitions to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing. [The king remarked that no state ever allowed the export of 
bullion, but that since it was necessary to send out gold and silver for this 
trade, special permission would be granted to the directors of this company.] 

18. The company was to have the right to hold all lands conquered from 
enemies of the king, all lands that it found deserted, and all territory that 
it secured from barbarians, in full lordship and ownership; It was to en¬ 
joy all mineral rights in such lands. It was to have the right to hold 
slaves. 

19. Included in the grant to the company were to be the island of Mada¬ 
gascar and the surroranding islands, with all forts and other improvements 
thereon that belonged to French subjects. The company was to negotiate 
with the owners of such property as to the indemnity to be paid them. If 
necessary, the king was to appoint commissioners to determine the amount 
of the indemnity. 

20. The company was to retain its lands and other property, even after its 
privilege expired. 

21. The company was to be granted all rights of sovereign justice over 
the lands it held in the East. Its judges were to be appointed subject to 
royal approval. They were to swear allegiance to the king and to render 
justice in his name. 

22. A seal with which to legalize decrees which needed a royal seal was 
to be given to the presiding justice of such courts as were formed. 

23. The higher judges in the company’s lands were to have the right 
to appoint minor judges, for whom royal commissions would be provided. 

24. The company was to nominate to the king a governor-general, to have 
the military command in its lands. The king was to install him in office. 
The governor-general was to swear allegiance to the king. 

25. The company was to have the right to establish garrisons, build forts, 
and make cannon, arms, and munitions. On the cannon were to be the arms 
of the king and of the company. The officers of the forts and garrisons were 
to be appointed and dismissed by the company, but they were to swear 
allegiance to the king. 

26. The company was to have the right to send ambassadors to the rulers 
of the Indies and to treat with them for war, peace, or truce. 

27. The company was to keep, in a special book, a record of all salaries 
and other sums paid to its officers and employees. 

28. All legal disputes between directors or shareholders and other in¬ 
dividuals were to be subjected to consuls’ jurisdiction. For cases involving 
less than 1,500 Iwres, there was to be no appeal. 
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29. All criminal cases in which the company might be a party were to go 
before the ordinary courts. 

30. The king was to defend the company and to protect its commerce 
against all comers and to provide escorts for its ships if need were, not 
only near the coast of France, but even as far as the Indies. 

31. The king was to advance to the company one-fifth of all it spent on 
ships and cargoes for the first three annual fleets it sent out. The king was 
to advance to the company immediately 300,000 livres. When the investors 
had put into it 400,000 livres, the king was to put in 300,000 livres more, 
and so on until he had covered the expedition of the first year, which would 
amount to one-fifth of the cost of those of the first three years. 

32. On the sums advanced the king was to ask no interest, nor was he to 
consider himself a shareholder in the company. The money was, however, 
to be paid back to him at the end of ten years. But if at that time it was 
found that some of the company’s capital had been lost, all the loss was to 
fall on the king. In determining the profit or loss, the value of buildings, 
forts, cannon, and munitions was not to be included, and the king was to 
accept the company’s accounts. [The king added that the valuation of prop¬ 
erty was to be made in good faith by the directors.] 

33. Goods imported into France to be consumed there were to pay 
only one-half the duties of the "five big farms.” Goods brought to France to 
be reexported were to pay no duties. [The king accepted this article, but said 
he would replace the reduction in duties by a bounty.] 

34. Goods for the construction, provisioning, and arming of the com¬ 
pany’s ships were to be free of all import and export duties. 

35. The king was to supply the company with salt at a reduced price. 

36. The company was to establish ecclesiastics in Madagascar and else¬ 
where. 

37. The king was not to grant any letters of respite or delay to debtors 
of the company. 

38. The king was begged to allow the following merchants, Pocquelin 
phe, Maillet phe, Le Brun, de Faverolles, Cadeau, Sanson, Simonet, Jabac, 
and Scot, to present these articles to him in person. 

39. The king was requested to add to the articles anything which might 
have been omitted. 

With the slight modifications noted, the king approved and con¬ 
firmed the articles as drawn up. In August a royal declaration based on 
the articles gave them, with some slight modifications and some addi¬ 
tions, the force of law. Some of the additions included provisions that 
no stockholder or director was to be held liable to put into the com¬ 
pany more money than his original subscription; that no director was 
to be responsible personally for the debts of the company; that the 
company owed homage to the king and was to present each new king 
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who came to the throne a crown and a sceptre of gold weighing one 
hundred marcs; that the company was to have the right to take prizes 
in the Indies; that the law which the company administered in its ter¬ 
ritories was to be the "Custom of Paris"; that the child of a French man 
or woman and a native who had become a Catholic, born in the ter¬ 
ritories of the company, was to be a French subject in full standing; and 
that the company ships were to fly at the stern a white flag bearing the 
arms of France. The company’s arms were established as a round shield, 
with a golden fleur-de-lys on an azure background, enclosed by two 
branches, one of palm and one of olive, touching at the top and sup¬ 
porting another golden jleur-de-lys displaying the motto, "Florebo 
cjuocumque ferar" (I will blossom whithersoever I am carried). The 
supporting figures were Peace on one side. Plenty on the other. Ac¬ 
cording to the declaration, the commerce of the company, save for goods 
and naval stores for its own use, was to be subject to the duties estab¬ 
lished in 1664; goods not listed in that tariff were to pay 3 percent. 
But as the king had promised, royal bounties were established to aid the 
company. They were to be 75 livres a ton on all goods exported by the 
company, and 50 livres a ton on all goods imported by it. The declara¬ 
tion further provided that artisans who worked in the Indies for eight 
years for the company might return to France and ply their trades there 
as masters. It also stated that the officers, directors, and chief agents of 
the company were to be granted the hereditary status of nobles. 

The influence of the example of the Dutch company is writ clear in 
both the articles and the declaration. It is especially noticeable in the 
provisions relating to the special "Chambers of Direction." The Dutch 
company had been formed out of smaller organizations in various cities 
of the United Netherlands. To accomplish such a combination, it had 
been necessary to reserve to the local groups a considerable measure of 
commercial autonomy. In the French company this type of organization 
was artificially reproduced. As amended by the royal declaration, the 
plans called for special chambers at Lyon, Rouen, Bordeaux, Nantes, and 
Havre. The first was to send three directors to the central Chamber at 
Paris, the second, two, and the other three, one each. 

The preamble to the royal declaration of August, 1664, gave an in¬ 
teresting summary of the king’s motives for assisting in the establish¬ 
ment of the East India Company. It declared that now that a long period 
of war had been ended, the king wished to extend to his people the 
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blessings of peace. The happiness of the subjects consisted not only in 
the decrease in taxes which the king had granted them in the last two 
or three years, but: 

Much more in the reestablishment of the commerce of our kingdom, by 
means of which only can plenty be brought into it, to serve not for the 
luxury and excess of a few, as did that which formerly came from the dis¬ 
sipation of our finances, but to be spread out to the generality of the people 
by means of the manufactures, the consumption of goods, and the em¬ 
ployment of an infinite number of persons of almost all ages and of both 
sexes which commerce causes, which produces a happy conciliation of the 
abundance of material benefits with an abundance of spiritual ones, since 
by assiduous labor the people are freed from all the opportunities of doing 
evil which are inseparable from idleness. 

The best means to re&tablish trade was to build up commerce to 
remote lands, ’'it being certain, both by common sense and natural 
reasoning and by the experience of our neighbors, that the profit in¬ 
finitely exceeds the toil and trouble that is necessary to penetrate to 
countries so distant.” The king was therefore establishing the East 
India Company, since he saw an '‘infinity of his subjects” of every 
station impatient to enter this company.^ 

Selling the stock .—^This impatience was, however, more noticeable on 
the part of Colbert than on that of most of the people. Between May 
and August, 1664, the legal basis of the company had been created and 
a temporary organization formed. The same period and the succeeding 
months were devoted to a drive to raise capital for the company, a 
drive that was perhaps the first great, nation-wide, stock-selling cam¬ 
paign of modern history, a drive that had behind it all the weight and 
power and prestige of the royal government. 

Early in 1664 rumors about the creation of the East India Company 
were current. One of the immediate reactions was opposition, and, to 
prepare peoples’ minds for the inauguration of the project, Colbert 
persuaded a member of the Academy named Charpentier to write a 
propaganda book in favor of the company. In March one of Colbert’s 
agents at Dunkirk, Nacquart by name, wrote urging him to hasten the 
publication of Charpentier’s work, since, because of the “fine argu¬ 
ments” that were set forth in it, it was bound to have “a good effect.” 

* For the material on the articles, the declaration, and so forth, see Isambert, Recueil 
giniral des anciennes lots frangaises, XVIII, 38-39; Sottas, Une Escadre frangaise aux 
Indes, pp. 10 ff.; Weber, La Compagnte frartgaise des Indes, pp. 190 ff.; “Manuscrits 
frangais,” No. 16,738, fol. 173 (for a copy of the articles); Colbert, Lettres, II*, 785. 
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He reported, too, that the minds of the merchants were beginning to 
wake up, '’although with great difficulty and labor.” Nacquart was 
planning to use the book to win the support of the Flemish merchants, 
and he himself had written a little work in support of the projected 
East India Company. It was entitled Avis d'un bon flamand aux 
negocians de Flandre. He suggested to Colbert that it would be a good 
idea to have it translated into Flemish and distributed in the Flemish 
cities by business men and Jesuits.^ 

On April i, 1664, Charpentier’s book appeared under the title of 
Discours d^un fidele sujet du roi, touchant Vestablissement d'une com- 
pagnie franqoise pour le commerce des Indes orientales, adresse a tous 
les frangois. It contained fifty-seven pages crammed full of argument 
and exhortation in a polished literary style. A few sections from it will 
give an idea of its contents. One passage read: 

Now, in all the commerce that is carried on in all parts of the world, 
there is none richer, nor more considerable than that of the East Indies. 
It is from these prolific countries lying nearer the sun than ours, that are 
brought back those things which are held most precious among men, 
which contribute the most to the pleasantness of life and to its splendor 
and magnificence. It is from there that gold and precious stones are secured. 
It is from there that come those goods so famous and so sure of sale—silk, 
cinnamon, pepper, ginger, sugar, cotton textiles, wadding, porcelain, dye 
woods, ivory, incense, bezoar, and a thousand other commodities to which 
men are accustomed and cannot therefore do without. Hence it is indis¬ 
pensably necessary to secure these things, and I do not see why we should 
always be willing to receive them from the hands of others, and why we 
should refuse to have our citizens henceforth profit from them to the extent 
that foreigners have profited up to now. Why should it be that the Portu¬ 
guese, the Dutch, the English, the Danes should go to the East Indies all 
the time, should possess there storehouses and fortresses, while the French 
have neither.^ What good is it then for us to have such fine ports, to have 
so many vessels, so great a number of experienced sailors, so many valiant 
soldiers.^ What does it profit us to boast ourselves the subjects of the fore¬ 
most crown of the universe, if the subjects of this foremost crown have not 
the courage to show themselves in the places where others are established 
and ruling?® 

In the olden days, according to Charpentier, the Portuguese had 
drawn their strength from the Indies trade. This same trade had enabled 

®'’Mdanges de Colbert," No. 119 bis, fols. 842-43, 994-95; cf. "Manuscrits fran- 
Cais," No. 5581, fols. 10-13. 

• Charpentier, Discours d*un fidele sujet, pp. 6-7. 
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the Dutch to defy Spain. The Dutch company paid to its stockholders 
annual dividends of 30 or 35 percent, and often more. Its wealth was 
incredible: In fact, Charpentier remarked: 

Such great wealth coming from such small beginnings would seem almost 
fabulous, if we were not convinced of it by our own eyes and by experience, 
which has shown us that the Dutch are the most moneyed people of all 
Europe, and that money is so common among them that estates are purchased 
at a higher price than in any other place in the world.^ 

After this effort to arouse the interest of the landed proprietors, 
Charpentier went on to point out that the English and even the Danes 
had won a share in the East India trade. ”We would truly be wrong,” 
he declared, "to envy our neighbors the wealth that they have acquired 
by honest means, open to all men, but we would be wrong not to wish 
to employ the same means.” The way to the Indies was well known. 
The French had everything necessary for that commerce. Above all, 
they already had "beyond the Cape of Good Hope, the greatest island 
of all that sea,” Madagascar, which was no less than 700 leagues in 
circumference. He went on to describe that island in terms that were 
meant to attract not only investors, but also colonists: 

The air there is so temperate that one can wear at all times the same 
clothes that we wear in springtime, and experience has shown many people 
that here [in France] there is heat more unpleasant than the worst hot 
spells of that country. The land there is admirable for all sorts of grains and 
trees, and needs only cultivation to be marvelous. It is not necessary, as 
with other islands, to take thither provisions to support colonies; all things 
are found in abundance, and the land produces enough not only to feed 
the inhabitants, but also to share with other people. The water there is 
excellent, the fruits delicious; and without exaggeration it may be said 
that it would be easy to make of it a terrestrial paradise. It has, besides all 
this, gold mines so abundant that during the great rains and freshets the 
veins of gold, without intervention by man, became visible along the coasts 
and on the mountains. It is peopled by folk of a nature amenable enough so 
that they can be employed for all sorts of services, provided that they are 
ruled gently. They are humble and submissive men, quite unlike the people 
of the lands and islands farther on in the Indies, who do not wish to be 
forced to labor for any possible consideration; on the contrary, these latter 
enjoy watching Christians work. The country is divided among several little 
kings, who war on each other, and by their discord will give us an easy op¬ 
portunity to establish ourselves strongly among them. From there trade can 

^Charpentier, D/scours d’un fidele sujet, pp. 11-12. 
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easily be carried on with all the Indies, with China, with Japan, and even 
more conveniently with the coasts of Ethiopia, and with the lands of the 
emperor of the Abissins, where commerce is almost unknown, with Sofola, 
where are the richest gold mines of the whole world, with Quama and 
Melinde on the Red Sea, and with all the Gulf of Persia. In a word, there 
is no place more suitable in which to set up a general entrepot for goods, 
which can be brought in from all sides and sent on to Europe.® 

Charpentier, feeling that he had demonstrated the need of an East 
India Company, went on to discuss the plans for forming such a com¬ 
pany. No better model than the Dutch company could be found, he 
insisted, ^fcrh^d dividends totaling 260 percent in the first dozen 
years of its existence. It had enriched individuals and the state. It gave 
employment to 80,000 men. With such a company, using Madagascar 
as a base, the French would be sure of success. The fact that develop¬ 
ments at Madagascar had so far been disappointing was no reason for 
pessimism. Every great enterprise took time to start. There was, too, a 
great difference between small private companies and a great general 
one, aided by royal support. The king would certainly assist the com¬ 
pany, for it would open 'an honorable and infallible way for all French¬ 
men to acquire some property.” It would banish "other infamous ways” 
of gaining wealth. It would give employment to an infinite num¬ 
ber of poor people who were "abandoning themselves to shameful 
beggary” and who were seeking to avoid poverty "only by acts of 
criminal violence.” 

A capital of 6,000,000 Uvres at least would be needed to equip 12 
or 14 ships of 800 to 1,400 tons. The king would be asked to put in 
a handsome sum. Nobles and merchants would supply the rest. On 
this point, Charpentier wrote, "I exhort all merchants, all bourgeois 
of the cities, and especially all those who love the honor of their patrie 
and who seek to increase their fortunes by fine ways to think the matter 
over seriously.” To encourage them he told them of the royal aid that 
might be expected and added that since the king was "truly the Father 
of his People” there were grounds for hoping that he would take 
upon himself all . the losses that might occur in the first eight or ten 
years. 

With royal support, the opposition of the Dutch and English could, 
Charpentier was sure, form no permanent obstacle. The French market 
for East India goods would be reserved to the company, and France was 

•Charpentier, D/scours d*un fidele sujet, pp. 16-19. 
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admirably situated to sell these exotic products to the other nations of 
Europe. Even in need, the king would never seize the property of the 
company. In war, he would protect it from hostile ships. On this sub¬ 
ject, he said: 

Let people worry no longer about our fleets, since the best king in the 
universe is to watch over their safety. That miraculous power, which ac¬ 
companies him everywhere, which forces all other powers to bend before 
him, will spread its fortune-bearing influence over our new navigators and 
will fight for them against the inconstancy of the elements and the malice 
of men. 

The king would also protect the new colonies zealously, for he would 
never ’’permit the hands of enemies to pull up the lilies in places 
where” they had once taken root. ”It is then,” said Charpentier, ”in his 
power and his courage that we should confidently place our trust for 
the success of this enterprise.” ”It is not to be doubted that the shadow 
of his laurels will bring fortune to our colonies.” In conclusion, 
Charpentier urged the French to banish all doubts and fears and to 
’’sail forth boldly under the banner of the August, the Invincible 
Louis.” ® 

In the month in which Charpcntier's book appeared, Colbert’s agents 
were already advertising the proposed East India Company. Fermanel, a 
Rouen merchant, who frequently carried out commissions for the min¬ 
ister, went to Dieppe at Colbert’s orders and told the municipal officials 
of the profits that were to be made out of the proposed East India 
Company. In June the campaign to raise the capital for the company 
really got under way. The king wrote letters to the municipal officials of 
119 of the chief towns and cities of France. He told them of the found¬ 
ing of the company and the advantages to be expected from it. He 
ordered that in each town and city the merchants and leading citizens 
should assemble to learn the facts about the company, and to discuss 
ways and means of raising the largest possible subscriptions to its stock. 
The signatures of those who wished to invest should be taken. The king 
had, he declared, ’’nothing more at heart than the establishment of this 
company.” With the royal letters were sent out copies of the articles of 
the company, Charpentier’s little book, and a letter from the syndics of 
the company. This last told of the king’s great interest in the company, 
of how he had gone over the articles and initialed each, ’’all in his own 

•Charpentier, Discours d*un fidele sujet, pp. 20-57. 
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hand/’ and of how he had received the deputies “with a tenderness and 
honors wholly unprecedented.’* 

At Poitiers the council of the maire and echevins was in session on 
June 23, 1664, when these documents were brought in to it by an agent 
of the posts. After the packet had been opened and the contents read, 
the matter was referred to a meeting on June 27, at which the chief 
bourgeois of the town were to be present to elect a new maire. This 
second meeting referred the subject to parish assemblies, which were to 
elect delegates who were to gather at the Hotel de Ville to learn “the 
will of the king.” When these delegates met they were given copies 
of the documents, which they were instructed to present to a new set of 
parish meetings. A few days later the delegates met again, and the 
maire urged them to action: 

It is an opportunity to show the king that, despite the fact that the poverty 
of this city is an obstacle to all projects where money is needed, it wishes 
to have the honor of entering into a company which it pleases His Majesty 
to establish for the public good of the kingdom, and to propose to his sub¬ 
jects as a very sure way to share in his favors. 

The delegates of the parishes asked for time to consider the pro¬ 
posals, and the maire reported to Colbert that his city was very zealous 
in the matter, but that the people needed time to reach a decision. 
Action was put off again and again, and by October, 1664, not a single 
subscription had come in. The situation was the more delicate in that 
Colbert’s own brother, Colbert de Croissy, was intendant of Poitou at 
the time. In January, 1665, the maire told the city council that he had 
been asked in the name of the king to report on the subscriptions of 
Poitiers. At long last some of the merchants agreed to subscribe, and 
their names were sent in. 

Colbert de Croissy, at his brother’s suggestion, had himself subscribed 
12,000 livres. He hoped to raise 15,000 livres from the members of the 
city government. But in February, 1665, the earnest pleas of the bishop 
of Poitiers secured his acceptance of their offer of 9,000 livres. From 
the officials of the Bureau election (a court having jurisdiction over 
the taille) of Poitou he secured 20,000 livres. The members of the 

Boissonnade, Colbert et la souscription aux actions de la compagnie des Indes, 
pp. 4, 27-29. The account which follows of the happenings at Poitiers is based on 
this excellent monograph; see pp. 10 ff. "Melanges de Colbert," No. 120, fol5. 200, 
201; "Mdanges de Colbert," No. 122, fols. 483, 485-86, 856, and passim; Sottas, 
Une Escadre frangaise aux Indes, p. 9; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII (Part I), 
240-41; Pauliat, Madagascar sous Louis XIV, pp. 101-12. 
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Bureau des tresoriers de France offered to subscribe 6,000 livres. Col¬ 
bert de Croissy refused their offer and by appearing before them in 
person was able to persuade them to raise the sum to 20,000 livres. 
The judges of Presidial (another court) of Poitiers likewise offered 
6,000 livres. From them, after two weeks’ delay, the intendant secured 
subscriptions amounting to 14,000 livres. 

The reactions of the other towns of France to the royal requests were 
somewhat varied, but the reluctance with which Poitiers subscribed was 
typical of the rest. Chatellerault, under pressure from the due de Vieu- 
ville, governor of Poitou, grudgingly promised 3,000 livres. Dinan re¬ 
plied that its merchants had no money to invest. Narbonne answered 
that it had never had more than a small trade to the Levant, that of 
recent years even this had been ruined, and that its merchants had no 
money to spare. Montpellier responded by saying that its merchants 
were not wont to invest in distant enterprises. Grenoble declared that 
no one there wished to subscribe, even though the merchants had as¬ 
sembled and had listened to the reading of the documents sent on by 
the king. Pezenas said it was too poor to subscribe. Saint-Chamond was 
unable to persuade its merchants even to assemble for a discussion of 
the matter. Moulins subscribed 5,000 livres. Dieppe refused to sub¬ 
scribe, on the grounds that it was engaged in the West India trade. 
Havre and Nantes subscribed well. Angers refused to subscribe at all. 
At Bordeaux an attempt was made at first to evade the issue by giving 
a vaguely encouraging response. The merchants there were assembled 
and told of the king’s desire to aid commerce and of his 'glorious 
plan.” The municipal officials then wrote to Colbert to assure him that 
the merchants "seemed deeply grateful for the favor that His Majesty 
had done them” and that they had "never received more agreeable 
news.” 

The sindic and khevins of Saumur wrote to Colbert to say: 

In executing the order of His Majesty we notified the procureur of the 
merchants of this jurisdiction to assemble them at the customary place and 
we suminoned thither the other inhabitants, so as to fulfill the intentions of 
His Majesty. But it happened, as at the previous meeting for the company 
of the Indies, that the procureur alone appeared. 

^'"Melanges de Colbert," No. 122, fol. 856; "Melanges de Colbert," No. 123 bis, 
fols. 886-87; Depping, Correspondance administrative, III, 354-55; Boissonnade, Col¬ 
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The letter went on to point out that the heavy river tolls on the Loire, 
especially those on wine, were what had ruined the commerce of the 
merchants. They said they would send Colbert a memoire on the subject 
and they begged him to reduce the tolls so that the vines of the neigh¬ 
boring areas would not have to be uprooted. 

At Saint-Jean-de-Lu2 and Ciboure the bayle and jurats (municipal 
officials equivalent to the maire and echevms of other towns) reported 
to Colbert in July that they had assembled, and opened the packet from 
the king. They read the contents with "the respect and attention which 
are due to things coming from His Majesty." They decided to convoke, 
"to the sdtthd of bells," a meeting of the inhabitants in each community, 
so as to communicate to them the messages of the king and "to repre¬ 
sent to them the advantages and great profits" which would arise from 
this new commerce. The meetings were duly held, and the material 
sent by the king read aloud. Those present were then told of "the honor 
and the profits" to be hoped for from the company, especially in view 
of the interest which it pleased His Majesty to take in it. The hayle 
and jurats exhorted the inhabitants to invest in the company, "each 
one according to his means." The report went on: 

To which the majority of them having replied that they did not have 
the means to take part in it because of the great losses which they suffered 
during the recent wars and which they still suffer because of the difficulties 
put in their way, which hinder the sale of oil and whalebone in the kingdom, 
we nevertheless solicited them again to divert some of the money which they 
employed in their ordinary business, to add it to the funds of a company 
so celebrated and so glorious throughout France. 

The officials urged those who could invest to appear before the town 
clerks within a week, to declare their intentions and to sign the articles 
of the company. At the end of the week the hayle and jurats met again 
and the town clerks reported "that no one had appeared before them 
to make such a declaration and signature," a thing which the bayle and 
jurats "attributed to the lack of ability to do so." With the report, the 
municipal officials sent Colbert a long letter begging him to aid their 
fisheries. 

The reactions in Saumur, Saint-Jean-de-Luz, and Ciboure were fairly 
typical. There was a grudging compliance with the letter of the royal 

” "Melanges de Colbert," No. 123 bis, fols. 797-98. 
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orders, a lack of interest among the prospective investors, and a refusal 
to subscribe to the stock, on the grounds that no one had any money. 
Frequently, as in these cases, a town seized the opportunity to make 
some request for the betterment of local commerce. But in some cities 
the apathy was not so great. At Lyon Colbert had two able collabo¬ 
rators; one was Villeroy, the archbishop, the other was Charrier, the 
prevot des marc hands. In November, 1664, the archbishop wrote that 
he had hoped to be able to tell Colbert of subscriptions amounting to 
500,000 or 600,000 livres, but that Lyon had done better than that and 
had raised 1,000,000 livres. That sum was certain, if Lyon secured, as 
had been promised, a special chamber of directors. The next month 
Charrier wrote to Colbert: 

We are only too happy that our conduct has merited the approval of His 
Majesty and your good offices with him. There is not a subscriber in the 
city who is not thoroughly persuaded of the success of this glorious plan 
and who has not great expectations from the protection and attention that 
you are going to give it. The first payment will be ready when you order it, 
Monseigneur, 

At Rouen, also, the archbishop lent his aid and wrote Colbert en¬ 
couraging reports. More active was Fermanel. Late in June or early in 
July the meeting of business men and important citizens was held, and 
Fermanel addressed them, telling of the interest of the king and of 
Colbert in the company and urging them to subscribe. Early in Septem¬ 
ber the echevins of Rouen wrote Colbert that other meetings, held in 
behalf of the East India Company, had evoked great enthusiasm and 
made a deep impression. Subscribers would have been even more num¬ 
erous had it not been that many merchants had preferred to join the 
West India Company, and that others were interesting themselves in the 
projects for building up the trade to northern Europe. As it was, there 
were already 120 subscribers of all ranks and conditions. The echevins 
would have liked to subscribe as a body, but this they were unable to 
do because they had been harassed by certain court decisions which made 
them personally responsible for the municipal debts. They begged Col¬ 
bert to remedy this situation. In January, 1665, Fermanel was planning 
to hold another meeting, to secure still more subscribers. At first it had 
seemed that Rouen would subscribe only 60,000 livres, but through 

’’Melanges de Colbert,” No, 126, fol. 629; Depping, Correspondance administra¬ 
tive, III, 365-70. 
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the efforts of Fermanel and others the amount was eventually raised to 
200,000 Uvres}^ 

Other churchmen beside the archbishops of Lyon and Rouen were 
called on to lend their aid to the stock-selling campaign. The king, in 
the fall of 1664, wrote the bishops of the country, telling them to order 
their parish priests, in their regular Sunday sermons, to invite their 
parishioners to second the royal intentions "and to interest themselves 
in the establishment of two powerful companies to carry on exclusively 
the commerce of the East and West Indies." The priests were to 
explain to their flocks that the sole purpose of the king was to win 
advanta^ for the country and wealth for the investors. By aiding the 
companies, individuals would secure honor for themselves, "profit for 
their families, and progress for the Catholic religion" through the con¬ 
version of infidels and savages. Even the bishop of tiny Saint-Flour, 
in upper Auvergne, complied with the request and told his priests that 
to excite their parishioners further, they should elaborate on the cares of 
the king "and the inconceivable pains" that he took for "the repose 
of his state and of his subjects." "You will obligate me so much the more," 
wrote this bishop, "in that the king will see the results of my obedience 
and of yours." 

At Bordeaux, Colbert found a zealous aide in the person of de 
Pcntac, first president of the Parlement of that city. He wrote to the 
minister that as soon as he had heard that the king wished the merchants 
of Bordeaux to subscribe to the East India Company, he had set to work 
to persuade them. A friend had told him that if the rights of bourgeois 
were granted to those who invested 4,000 or 5,000 livres, instead of 
10,000 livres, a large number of subscribers might be secured. De 
Pontac himself told the jurats and a number of the bourgeois that they 
had best subscribe handsomely, lest the king examine so strictly the 
privileges granted to the bourgeois of Bordeaux "that they would with¬ 
out doubt be deprived of the greater part of them, and that once they 
lost them it would be very difficult to get them re&tablished." As soon 
as the Parlement met, de Pontac got it to register the declaration on the 
East India Company. He persuaded four of its presidents to subscribe 
3,000 livres each and himself signed for 6,000 livres. He wrote Colbert 

“ Depping, Correspondance administrative, III, 366, 382-85; "Melanges de Colbert,” 
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that he wished he had as much wealth as zeal so that he might have sub¬ 
scribed more. In November, 1664, he predicted that the total of sub¬ 
scriptions at Bordeaux would be more than 100,000 livres. 

In January, 1665, the maire and jurats of Bordeaux wrote to Colbert 
to report progress. They said in part: 

There are only the chapters of Saint-Andre and Saint-Sevrin who have 
refused to do so [subscribe], on the grounds, as they have alleged to us, 
that their calling is contrary to every sort of commerce, and that besides 
the canons forbid them absolutely, and that therefore they consider them¬ 
selves dispensed from contributing; as for the gentlemen of Parlement, of 
the Cour des aides, and the treasurers, they have told us that they had in¬ 
formed the king of what they had done in this matter; for the rest, we 
can assure you, Monseigneur, that we have omitted nothing to make things 
succeed as His Majesty desires, since we have disposed our bourgeois to sign 
for the sum of 117,400 livres. It is true, on this point, that there are cer¬ 
tain individuals whose means are not great, who have signed only for 500 
and for 300 livres, coming altogether to the sum of 8,300 livres, which we 
will put in the name of a single person to facilitate the calculations. We 
will try, moreover, to increase the number of subscribers just as much as 
is possible.^^ 

The campaign to sell stock ran into immediate opposition, and re¬ 
ports were rife that it was merely a disguised levy of a new sort. An 
anonymous memoire, sent to Colbert, told something of the rumors 
started by those who were working against the company. It said: 

They publish it, that it is a trap to put the taille on the nobles and all 
others who are exempt; that the nobility, the Church, and the Third Estate 
will be forced to enter, and that then they will be taxed every year, and 
that new demands will be made right away on the pretext of some loss 
that has occurred or of some enterprise, useful in appearance, which is to 
be undertaken; and finally that the king will seize it all when it is least ex¬ 
pected, like the reiites of the Hotel de Ville, the domain, and so forth. 

Such talk cools off everyone, even those who are persuaded that the enter¬ 
prise is good; and those who would like to enter it do not dare to let it be 
known; the officials hold as enemies those who merely speak of it in good 
terms; and as you know. Monseigneur, the officials are feared and dreaded 
everywhere.^® 

In fact it was only in those officials and those nobles who were 
directly dependent on the court, who hoped something from royal 

”Depping, Correspondance administrative, III, 359-65; "Melanges de Colbert," No. 
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favor, or feared something from royal wrath, that much enthusiasm 
could be roused. Colbert used the royal prestige without hesitation to 
secure subscriptions. On December 5, 1664, he wrote to Nicolas Brulart, 
first president of the Parlement of Dijon, to congratulate him on his 
efforts to get the royal declaration on the East India Company registered 
and to secure subscriptions to the company from members of the Parle- 
merit. His work, said Colbert, had been "very pleasing" to the king. 

I can assure you [he continued], that you have hit upon an admirable way 
to pay your court to him and to win his esteem. I do not doubt that you 
will profit from an opportunity, in which those who interest themselves 
will find ffiny other advantages. 

Some three weeks later Brulart wrote to Colbert to say that Colbert’s 
request for a listjpf those members of Parlement who were going to 
invest in the East India Company, and a list of those who were refusing 
to do so, had proved very effective in securing subscriptions.^^ 

Colbert brought pressure on the officialdom of France in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes he wrote letters like, the following, dated November 
20, 1664, and addressed to the officials of the treasury at Bourges: 

The king, the queens, Mbnseigneur the Dauphin [aged three], the 
princes of blood, and all persons of quality of the kingdom, and, following 
their example, the Sovereign Companies [courts], together with an infinity 
of people of all sorts of professions, having interested themselves in the 
East India Company on the certain knowledge that has come to each of the 
great advantages that will be derived therefrom. His Majesty has no doubt 
but that you will profit, according to your means, from such a wonderful 
opportunity as is offered you to do your duty to God (the chief purpose of 
so great an establishment being to carry the light of the Gospel into these 
distant lands) to himself [the king], who has contributed so greatly to it 
by making an advance of a million in gold and by taking upon himself all 
losses, in case any should occur at the start; and to the public, which will 
gain great advantages therefrom by sharing in its glory and utility through 
investment in the company. As for myself, being so firmly convinced of all 
the advantages, I cannot refrain from urging you earnestly to do so.^® 

The intendants were pressed into service by Colbert to sell stock for 
the company. The intendant at Riom wrote in on December 3, 1664, 
that he had told the Cour des aides of Clermont that the king hoped it 
would invest 10,000 livres in the East India Company. Three weeks 
later he reported that he had secured subscriptions amounting to 

^’Colbert, Lettres, IF, 439; Depping, Correspondance administrative, III, 362. 
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12,000 livres in the city of Clermont, and 3,000 livres in Riom. Libeyre, 
first president of the Cour des aides of Clermont, was more insistent 
than the intendant. He called the court together early in January, 1665, 
and urged them to subscribe more than 10,000 livres. He wrote to 
Colbert that he had told the court that: 

We had reason to fear that His Majesty might take in very bad part 
the refusal that they were making me of the slight increase that I was asking 
them on his behalf, since it was a question of giving in this affair marks 
of the obedience and respect that we owe blindly in all things for which His 
Majesty, or you, Monsieur, have shown some inclination.21 

As is indicated in the case of the Cour des aides of Clermont, Col¬ 
bert wrote to officials and to courts or other groups suggesting the 
proper sums for them to subscribe. So effective were his requests that 
in some cases, as at Toulouse and Marseille, subscriptions were made 
out of municipal funds. The intendant at Caen received orders from 
Colbert, in the king’s name, that the Bureau des finances of that gen¬ 
erality must increase its subscription, and that the investment by the 
members of the Presidial of a mere 3,000 livres would not be received 
and would be regarded ’’rather as a refusal than as a proof of their 
obedience to the wishes of the king.” The Bureau des finances promptly 
increased its subscription to 31,000 livres. The Presidial delayed its 
response. In reporting the matter, the intendant spoke of his difficulties 
with the merchants of Caen. He wrote: 

Whatever care I have taken, and whatever diligence I have brought to 
the task of soliciting one or another of the richest merchants and bourgeois 
of this city, I have not engaged them to sign. Instead of growing warm 
they grow cold, and if one gets nothing from the other cities [of the gen¬ 
erality], I believe that their poverty causes their disobedience.22 

At Paris direct pressure was brought on the various groups. Harlay, 
president of the Parle 7 nent, subscribed himself, and urged the other 
legal officials to do so. On September 23, 1664, the six corps des mar- 
chands of Paris had a meeting on the subject of the ’’new commerce 
which the king wished to carry on to the East Indies.” It was found 
that the guild of the epiciers had already discussed the matter and had 
decided noncommittally that ”if they wished to put their money into 
the company of the Indies they would address themselves to the gen¬ 
eral office of the Indies.” The six corps reached no decision. But the 

^ Depping, Correspondance administrative, III, 371-72, 380-82. 
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prevot des marc hands (a royal official) was insistent that they should. 
On October i6 they again took up the matter and reported to the 
prevot that on the following Monday they would be able to give him 
a reply to the propositions made by Colbert. They failed to do so, but 
on October 27 they reported to the prevot that they were ready to give 
their reply At a special meeting called by the prevot, they reached a 
decision, to which, however, the guild of the mercers did not agree, 
to go ”as soon as possible to M. Colbert and to explain to him the 
diligence that the wardens of each of the guilds are showing to get 
every individual to contribute to his utmost to the commerce of the 
East Indies.” Despite their obvious reluctance, the six corps were 
eventually persuaded to subscribe heavily.^^ 

The net results of the campaign. —By the early months of 1665, 
the great East India Company campaign-^ was slowing down, and it was 
time to take stock of its success. The capital had been fixed in the plans 
at 15,000,000 livres. Of this the king was to put in 3,000,000, in¬ 
vesting 300,000 each time the company raised 400,000 from other 
stockholders. As the amounts subscribed were payable in three annual 
installments, this arrangement meant that the king would have invested 
his 3,000,000 livres when the first payment on the remaining 12,000,000 
livres of the capital had been completed. In addition to the amount 
invested by the king, the other members of the royal family subscribed 
heavily. The queen, the queen-mother, and the dauphin each put in 
60,000 livres, while the princes of the blood—the prince of Conde 
and the prince of Conti—put in 30,000 and 20,000 livres respectively. 
The higher nobility, especially those connected with the court, con¬ 
tributed handsomely. The subscription list included twenty-one dukes 
and a duchess, who were set down for a total of almost 500,000 
livres. Seven marshals of France subscribed a total of 140,000 livres, 

"Melanges de Colbert," No. 126, fol. 134; K K, No. 1340, fols. 282-84, 285, 
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while forty-one other members of the upper nobility went in for an 
amount totaling a little less than 500,000 livres. In all, the subscrip¬ 
tions of the higher aristocracy totaled about one and a third million 
livres. 

The officials of the court, the intendants of finance, and the members 
of the king's councils, and other royal functionaries were set down for 
a total of about 800,000 livres. In this total were included 30,000 
livres from Colbert himself, 30,000 livres from Le Tellier, and 40,000 
livres from the Chancellor, Seguier. The financiers, especially those 
who, like the farmers of the taxes, were more or less dependent on 
Colbert, subscribed heavily. Thus five receveurs-generaux went in for a 
total of 100,000 livres, and the fermier-general, Formont, was set 
down for 30,000 livres. Thirty-two officials of the Chatelet subscribed 
a total of 41,000 livres, six payers of rentes a total of 14,000 livres, and 
seven members of the Cour des monnoyes of Paris a total of 7,500 
livres. A number of bankers gave from 20,000 to 50,000 livres each. 
Forty-two mercers subscribed a total of 103,000 livres. Some of the 
merchants and industrialists in whom Colbert was interested signed for 
considerable sums, the elder Pocquelin for 20,000 livres, Cadeau for 
21,000 livres, and the three Simonnets for a total of 30,000 livres. 
Most of those in Paris who subscribed, did so at the direct invitation of 
the king or of Colbert. They were moved no doubt, partly by hope, 
partly by fear, and partly by a lively sense of favors yet to come. By 
March, 1665, the subscriptions signed for at Paris amounted to almost 
3,500,000 livres. 

Outside of Paris, some of the most notable subscribers were the 
courts. Some of them needed stimulation of one sort or another, but in 
the end they subscribed. The members of the Parlement of Brittany 
were set down for 90,000 livres, those of the Chambre des comptes of 
the same province for 53,000 livres, those of the Chambre des comptes 
of Normandy for 50,000 livres, those of the Chambre des comptes of 
Burgundy for 31,000 livres. The Parlements of Rouen and Dijon, the 
Chambre des comptes of Bordeaux, the Cours des aides of Rouen, 
Clermont-Ferrand and Bordeaux, and a number of others, were all 

de Montausier: 20,000; de Richelieu: 18,000; de Retz: 12,000; de Foix: 12,000; de 
la Rocheguyofi: 12,000; de Chaulnes: 10,000; de Roannez: 18,000; de Gramont: 20,- 
000; de Luxembourg: 12,000; de Mazarin: 100,000; dc Tresme: 10,000; d'Estr6es: 
20,000; de Saint-Aignan: 30,000; de Saint-Simon: 12,000; de Navailles: 30,000; de 
Coislin: 18,000; de Luynes: 10,000; and the duchess de Longueville: 10,000. 
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persuaded to subscribe more or less reluctantly. But in some courts, such 
as the Chambres des comptes of Navarre and Montpellier, or the Parle- 
ment of Toulouse, no member could be found willing to risk his money. 
The provincial nobility responded scarcely at all to the appeals, the 
clergy even less. From the bourgeois and merchants of the towns the 
response was varied, as has been indicated above.^® 

One of the subscriptions of particular interest was that of the due de 
Mazarin. From his father, the due de la Meilleraie, he had inherited a 
claim to the developments made on the island of Madagascar, in the 
earlier atter^ts to build up an East India company. Colbert wished to 
take over everything of value on the island, as well as all the rights of 
the old company, for the benefit of the new one. After long negotiations 
during the summer of 1664, in which Bellinzani acted as mediator be¬ 
tween the due de Mazarin and Colbert, it was agreed that the duke was 
to subscribe for 100,000 livres of East India Company stock. But from 
the amount to be paid for it was to be deducted the total value of all 
the cannon, munitions, supplies, and so on, sent out by La Meilleraie 
and still remaining in Madagascar. These were to be turned over to the 
new company. At one point in the correspondence, the due de Mazarin 
had threatened to send out for all the goods on Madagascar and to bring 
them back to France so as to leave the island "free.’' But in the end he 
seemed satisfied by the arrangement that was made. The old company 
at first asked 90,000 livres in cash for its rights. In the end, it took 
20,000 livres in stock,^^ 

The net result of the stock campaign was subscriptions amounting 
to almost 8,200,000 livres, exclusive of the sums to be furnished by the 
king. This was far short of the goal of 12,000,000, and even further 
from 15,000,000, for it had been hoped that the king’s contribution 
might not have to be included to make up the total capital. But it was 
none the less a gratifying amount, and far and away the largest sum 
that had ever been subscribed in France for any business venture not 
directly connected with government finances. But getting promises of 
subscriptions and collecting the money proved to be two different 
things. The first payment of one-third of the amount subscribed was 

Sottas, Une Escadre frangaise aux 1 tides, p. 9; Boissonnade, Colbert et la sousersp- 
tion aux actions de la compagnie des Indes, pp. 4-9; ’’Collection Clairambault,” No. 
532, fols. 57-74. 

"Weber, La Compagnie franfaise des Indes, p. 120; "Melanges de Colbert," No. 
122, fols. 553, 555, 556, 759. 
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due at the end of 1664. "The amount due was 2,726,000 livres, and of 
this all except 258,198 livres was eventually paid, although some of it 
did not come in until late in 1665, or even until 1666. The second pay¬ 
ment fell due at the end of 1665. It brought in about 704,000 livres. 
The third payment, due at the end of 1666, produced only 24,000 
livres. The king lived up to his obligations better, for in the first years 
of the company he put in 2,200,000 livres and in 1668 he added 
2,000,000 more, bringing his total contributions up to 4,200,000 
livres?''^ 

The failure to complete payments on the stock was due partly to the 
fact that so many of the original subscriptions had been made unwill¬ 
ingly, and partly to the unauspicious record of the early years of the 
company. In its first twelve years it paid only 16 percent in dividends, 
and of these payments part was not earned. It was due also to the fact 
that the articles of the company allowed a stockholder to withdraw and 
not make his second and third payments, if he were willing to give 
up all claim on the sums he had already paid in. Many elected to do 
this, rather than to throw good money after bad. 

But the failure of so many stockholders to pay the sums due led to 
a vigorous campaign on the part of the authorities. Intendants argued 
with and wheedled reluctant subscribers. Colbert wrote letters. The 
king issued decrees ordering the payments. In Poitiers, when the muni¬ 
cipal government delayed making its second payment on the ground 
that no one else in Poitou had made even the first payment, the new 
intendant, Barentin, told them that prompt payment was the way to 
deserve the retention of their municipal privileges. In Lyon, Charrier 
strove as hard to collect the second payments as he had to secure sub¬ 
scriptions. To Nicolas Brulart, first president of the Parlement of 
Dijon, Colbert wrote as follows, on February ii, 1667: 

I have not failed to tell the king about the attitude which you have 
encountered in the greater part of your company [court] about the payment 
of the second third of the sum for which they engaged themselves in the 
East India commerce. I must tell you that His Majesty manifested to me 
much pleasure at the fruit of your diligence, and that at the same time he 
stated that he would carefully distinguish those who show their zeal in this 
matter by an exact punctuality, from the others who take less pains to 

“‘Collection Clairambault,” No. 532, fols. 79-111; Weber, La Compagnie fran- 
fatse des Indes, pp. 268-69; Boissonnade, Colbert et la souscription aux actions de la 
compagnie des Indes, pp. 20-24. 
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fulfill their engagement; to which he even added that, without using in¬ 
effective threats, he had resolved to exclude from the annuel [annual tax on 
officials, which carried with it the cherished right to bequeath the office 
held], when it comes to be renewed, all those who have neglected to please 
him in a matter such as this, on which he feels so strongly and which is so 
advantageous to the state. 

Threats, extensions of time, royal decrees, and cajolery were of little 
avail; the money for the second payment came in but slowly. For the 
third it did not come in at all. A contemporary list of those in Paris, 
who, many months after the second payment was due, still owed it all 
to the comjKiny, is of some interest: 


GROUP 

Maison Royale 

NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 

Monseigneur le Prince [de Conde] 
M. le prince Eugene de Saxe 

AMOUNT 

Livres 

10,000 

6,000 

OWED 

S. d. 


M. le prince de Conty 

6,666 

13 

4 

La Cour 

Madame de Longueville 

78 

3,333 

304,500 

6 

8 

Conseil 

65 

138,333 

6 

8 

Grand Conseil 

17 

7,333 

6 

8 

Parlement 

52 

57,166 

13 

4 

Chambre des comptes 

123 

69.333 

6 

8 

Cour des aydes 

II 

11,666 

13 

4 

Tr^soriers de France 

Chas^elet 

30 

(et la communaute 

13 des commissaires 
et des notaires) 

28,333 

29,000 

6 

8 

Recepveurs g^n^raux 

13 

86,066 

13 

4 

Secretaires du Roy 

14 

66,833 

6 

8 

Cour des monnoyes 

Payeurs des rentes 

Marchands merciers 
Marchands drappiers 

23 

29 

108 

28 

8,833 

22,800 

70,000 

10,000 

6 

8 

Marchands merciers privilegiez 8 

Marchands orphevres 14 (et la communaute) 

2,666 

10,500 

13 

4 

Marchands bonnetiers 

13 

4,333 

6 

8 

Marchands epiciers 

7 

2,333 

6 

8 

Marchands pelletiers 

4 (et la communaute) 

2,166 

13 

4 

Marchands de vin priviiegi^s 

II (et la communaute) 

10,333 

6 

8 

Epiciers-confituriers 

I 

333 

6 

8 

Tapissiers 

I 

333 

6 

8 

Tailleurs 

I 

333 

6 

8 

Fruitiers-verduriers 

I 

333 

6 

8 

Charcutiers-priviiegiez 

I 

333 

6 

8 


Yet with all the difficulties and all the disappointments, the fact re¬ 
mains that including the 4,200,000 livres contributed by the king, there 

Boissonnade, Colbert et la souscriptwn aux actions de la compagnie des Indes, 
pp. 20 ff.; “Collection Clairambault,” No. 532, fols. 79-111; Dapping, Correspondance 
administrative, III, 679-80; Colbert, Lettres, II*, 439; Sottas, Une Escadre frangaise 
aux Indes, pp. 63-64. 
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was raised and paid in for the East India Company between 1664 and 
1668 a capital of about 7,400,000 livres. It was with this money that 
the company carried on its operations during the first years of its 
existence. Between 1668 and 1677 pressure of all sorts—promises, 
threats, decrees, extensions of time, and the payment of dividends— 
brought from the stockholders additional payments such that in 1677 
the total of the sums paid in by the stockholders reached nearly 
5,000,000 livres. 


2. FIRST YEARS OF THE COMPANY 

From the very start the Dutch were distressed by the French efforts to 
form an East India Company. They feared it might succeed and were 
determined that it should not. Yet, in the very nature of things, the 
French needed a certain amount of aid from Holland. In August and 
September, 1664, one of Colbert’s agents was already busy buying 
ships, supplies, naval stores, and the like in Holland. The Dutch were 
torn between the desire to make immediate profits and the wish to 
interfere with the success of the French company. When the French 
wanted to buy ships, the Dutch sold them two large ones and a small 
one. But when it came time for them to sail, the Dutch held them in 
port interminably, on the ground that they were needed for the de¬ 
fense of the country. Pressure from Colbert eventually brought their 
release. The French ambassador to Holland, the comte d’Estrades, busied 
himself, in the period following the formation of the French company, 
in aiding it in various ways. He secured the services of Dutchmen who 
had been to the East Indies. He obtained for 1,000 livres a report on 
Dutch trade in the East, and the financial report of the Dutch East 
India Company for half that price. He sent to Colbert information 
on Dutch commerce, on the equipment of their vessels, and on their 
naval expenditures.^^ 

Colbert kept a careful eye on the Dutch East India Company, and 
strove to thwart what he called its ’’malignity” in importing large quan¬ 
tities of East India goods that it might flood the markets and undersell 
the French company. When the Dutch company declared a dividend of 
40 percent in 1670, as if to flaunt its commercial superiority in the face 
of the French, Colbert was racked with jealousy and hoped their action 

“’’Melanges de Colbert," No. 119 fols. 994 - 95 ; “Melanges de Colbert," No. 
123 bis, fols. 693-700; "Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 207, fols. 105-6; Depping, 
Correspondance administrative, III, 346-54. 
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had been overoptimistic. When the Dutch war broke out, the Dutch 
sought to oust the French from the Indies by force of arms, and their 
successes were of considerable importance. In fact one of the themes of 
the history of the French company was the constant opposition it en¬ 
countered from the Dutch.®^ 

To counteract the hostility of the Dutch, Colbert tried to win support 
for the French company from the other countries of Europe. In 1665 
he was considering the possibility of enlisting the aid of Denmark, 
Sweden, and the German princes. In 1669 he suggested that the English 
and the French join hands in the Indies against the Dutch. He claimed 
that such a combination would soon force the Dutch to beg for per¬ 
mission to continue their trade in the East. In the same year he proposed 
a Franco-Portugue^^ alliance for the East India trade. In return for 
one of the ports, such as Goa, which the Portuguese still held, the 
French would give them aid and support against the Dutch. Such an 
alliance was the only way, he insisted, by which the Portuguese could 
maintain their commerce with the East. When the Portuguese were 
cold to his proposal, he was surprised. When they refused it definitely, 
he thought them blind.^^ 

In the organization of their East India Company, the French had 
copied that of the Dutch, which was to be their chief rival. But the 
basis of their whole effort was different. The Dutch company sprang 
from a union of groups of merchants who had spontaneously gone into 
the East India trade. When it won government support and protection 
and was subjected to government control, it was a tribute to its growing 
importance. The French company, on the other hand, was financed 
largely from royal funds, was organized largely through government 
initiative, and was kept going largely by government support. Yet 
dazzled by the example of the Dutch company, the French strove 
valiantly to employ the system of local chambers. Of those organized, 
only that at Lyon achieved any special importance, though some of the 
others, such as those at Rouen and at Nantes, were in existence for a 
number of years. The chamber of direction at Lyon seems to have been 
fairly active in some periods. In 1665 Dominique Ponsainpierre, a 
former echevin of Lyon, seems to have gone to Paris to act as syndic 

“Colbert, Lettres, II*, 534, 537, 555-56; Sottas, Une Escadre frangahe aux Indes, 
passim. 

“Colbert, Lettres, II*, 429-32; III*, 443, 494-95; ’’Cinq Cents de Colbert," No. 
204, fols. 9-11, 133-34. 
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of the company and to represent the interests of the Lyon chamber. 
Early in the next year Colbert was writing the head of the Lyon cham¬ 
ber, to urge him to "carry on a careful correspondence with the directors 
of the general bureau for the punctual observance of whatever will be 
for the advantage of this company." In November, 1668, the directors 
of the Lyon chamber wrote Colbert to assure him that, with his aid, 
they were certain that the company would succeed eventually; they 
wished him a long life, saying that without his support the company 
could not go on; and they announced that they were sending one of 
their number, a man named Ferrus, to Paris to pay their respects to him. 
In 1670 the chamber at Lyon planned to send an agent named Blauf 
to the East Indies, to look after their interests. Colbert had him in¬ 
vestigated, lest he prove no more desirable than the agent who had 
been sent out by the chamber at Rouen. As late as 1682 the chamber at 
Lyon wrote Colbert that they were sending one of their number, the 
sieur de la Forbade, to take part in the sale of goods which had arrived 
from the East Indies. They did so, they said, not to be lacking in zeal 
for the welfare of the company in the direction of which Colbert had 
always done them the honor or giving them "so great a share." 

Royal control and aid .—Despite the activities of the local chambers, 
the administration of the company rested largely with the central board 
of directors at Paris. Even more truly it resided in Colbert. According 
to the statutes, the first stockholders’ meeting should have been held 
on December i, 1664, and at that time directors should have been 
elected to replace the syndics who were temporarily controlling the 
affairs of the company. Actually, the meeting was not held until March 
20, 1665. In the meanwhile, the syndics, who were largely of Colbert’s 
choosing, ran the business. 

In the summer of 1664 the syndics busied themselves making prep¬ 
arations for the first expedition, which they planned to send out in 1665. 
They arranged to buy goods, ships, and provisions, and endeavored to 
secure captains and navigators. The Channel ports and even Holland 
were ransacked for ships and men. Havre was picked as the base of 
operations. In October, 1664, envoys representing the king were sent 
to the East via the Mediterranean to open negotiations with eastern 

“"Melanges de Colbert,” No. 135, fol. 504; "Melanges de Colbert,” No. 139, fol. 
289; "Melanges de Colbert,” No. 149, fol. 288; ”Mdanges de Colbert,” No. 153, fols. 
40-41; Colbert, Lettres, IF, 556-57; No. 355, Letter from the directors of the 
Lyon chamber of the East India Company to Colbert, August 18, 1682. 
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rulers. By the end of the year the syndics had expended 2,500,000 
livres in behalf of the company. 

The plans of the company called for the use of Madagascar as the 
base for its trade with the Indies, the east coast of Africa, and Persia. 
It was accordingly to Madagascar that the first expedition was to be 
sent. By March, 1665, was ready. It consisted of 2 ships 

of 250 tons, one of 300, and one of 80. The crews totaled 230 men, 
and there were aboard, in addition, 288 passengers, colonists, soldiers, 
and officials. The four ships sailed from Brest on March 7, 1665. The 
voyage marred by conflicts between the leaders and open strife on 
the smallest ship, ^‘L’Aigle-blanc,” between the Catholics and the 
Protestants who were on it. One of the vessels reached Fort Dauphin 
in Madagascar irujuly, 1665, and two of the others in August. The 
’‘Aigle-blanc” stopping to leave colonists on the lie de Bourbon 
(Reunion) and at a post named Galemboule in the northeastern portion 
of Madagascar, did not reach Fort Dauphin till November. In July, 
1665, two more ships were sent out fro/n France to Madagascar, and one 
of them reached there in February, 1666. In the latter month a ship 
laden with products of the island, which might serve to impress the 
stockholders, set out from Madagascar on the return voyage to France. 
It reached the home waters in July, 1666, but off Guernsey it was cap¬ 
tured and sunk by English privateers. Its crew was sent to England. The 
expense to the company for the first six ships sent out was 563,306 
livres.^^ 

About three weeks after the first expedition was safely at sea, on 
March 20, 1665, the initial meeting of the stockholders of the East 
India Company was held. In many ways it was symbolic of the royal 
control which was to be exercised over the company. It took place in 
the royal apartments at the Louvre. The chief business to be transacted 
was the election of the twelve permanent Parisian directors to replace 
the syndics. The balloting was open and the votes were taken in the 
king s own room and in his presence. Under the circumstances, it is 
not surprising that what might be called the official slate was easily 
elected. Seven merchants who had been syndics (Pocquelin pere, Cadeau, 
Langlois, Jabach, de Faye, Chanlatte, and Varennes) and two who 
had not been syndics (Bachelier and Herinx) were chosen as directors. 

** Sottas, Une Escadre franga/se aux Indes, pp. 14-18; Weber, La compagnie fran- 
gatse des Indes, p. 269; Pauliat, Madagascar sous Louis XIV, pp. 153-55. 
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Almost all of them were men who had been associated with Colbert. 
The other three directors elected were de Thou, who was to manage 
the company’s legal affairs; Berryer, who was to have charge of its 
finances; and Colbert himself, who was selected to be ’chief and 
president of this company” and director representing the king.®® 

But if the company was subjected to royal influence, it was favored 
also by royal support. During 1665 ^ flood of royal mandates was 
issued in its behalf. On April 23 a decree of the Council of State 
exempted goods, supplies, and ships for the use of the East India 
Company from all import, export, and local duties. The king was to 
reimburse the tax farmers for such losses as they incurred through this 
exemption. An easy method of quarterly payments was arranged for the 
duties on all other goods imported or exported by the company. A 
royal declaration of July i was of even greater importance. It ratified 
the actions taken by the stockholders’ meeting of March 20, and made 
permanent the division of the board of directors decided on at that 
time. In the future one director was always to be an official connected 
with the royal finances, another was to be a judicial official, while a third 
was to be named by the king as ’’perpetual chief” and president of the 
company and representative of the king, the royal family, and the royal 
officials. The nine other directors were always to be merchants and 
business men. The prevot des marchands of Paris was always to hold the 
post of ’’Chief of Commerce” and second president of the company. 
The declaration discharged the syndics of their duties and officially put 
the directors in charge of the company. It prolonged the period for 
subscribing to the capital stock of the company until September 30, 
1665. It changed the official name of Madagascar, ”the chief establish* 
ment” of the company, to the lie Dauphine in honor of the dauphin. 
It further provided that any proprietors of lands in Madagascar, who 
went thither and lived there for five years, might thereafter return to 
France and bear ’’the titles and qualities” of those lands. 

A decree of July 14, 1665, gave the East India Company the right 
to transport such wood as it needed wherever necessary. For this purpose 
it might even destroy hedges, but in such case it must indemnify the 
proprietors. A decree of July 15 forbade all persons to imprison for 
debt, or to detain the persons or effects of agents, officers, or servants of 

“Sottas, Une Escadre fratt^aise aux Indes, pp. 20-21; "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 
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the East India Company, so that the company might be able to secure 
debtors to go to Madagascar as colonists. A decree of July 29 created 
entrepots for the company at Havre and La Rochelle, so that it might 
land goods destined for the Indies at those ports without having to 
pay duties. A decree of August 26 ordered the officers of the gabelles 
to sell salt to the company at reduced prices. A decree of September 30 
forbade the tax farmers to collect duties on materials used by the com¬ 
pany for the construction or equipment of its ships.®® 

While the rights of the company were thus being protected and ex¬ 
tended, the directors were busy expanding its operations. They secured 
the serves of former agents of the Dutch East India Company, in¬ 
cluding those of a man named Caron, who had seen long service in 
the East and who was hired at a salary of 18,000 Uvres a year. They de¬ 
cided to establislT posts on the Malabar coast, in India, and in East 
Africa, as well as in Madagascar. They laid plans for a large expedition, 
which was at first supposed to sail in 1665, but was finally postponed 
till 1666. When it was at last ready it was an imposing fleet of ten 
vessels.®^ Aboard were some 2,000 sdlils, including Francois de Lopis, 
marquis de Mondevergue, who had been appointed Admiral, Lieutenant- 
general and Commander of all French places and ships below the 
“equinoctial line Caron, the Dutchman, and de Faye, a director, who 
were to have charge of the commerce of the company; 4 Dutch and 4 
French merchants to assist them; 4 companies of infantry; 32 women 
and some children; as well as the crews and officers of the ships. The 
cost of the expedition was 2,109,457 livres, of which 1,102,447 livres 
was in goods and silver coin or bullion. On March 9, 1666, Colbert 
wrote to his cousin, Colbert de Terron, who was superintending the 
preparations, “I am in a state of the greatest imaginable impatience to 
learn of the departure of the fleet of the East India Company. . . . 
God grant that by the first dispatches I learn that it has weighed anchor 
and had a good wind." The dispatches must have come soon, for the 
fleet sailed from La Rochelle on March 14.®® 

** "Manuscrits frangais,” No. 21,778, fols. 226-38. 

*^They were: "Le Saint-Jean-Baptiste,” 600 tons, 36 cannon; "La Marie," 600 tons, 
36 cannon; "Le Terron," 350 tons, 24 cannon; "La Mazarine," 200 tons, 24 cannon; 
"La Duchesse," 80 tons, 4 cannon; and small vessels of 90 to 100 tons with 2 to 4 
cannon. 

“Sottas, Une Escadre fraugaise aux Indes, pp. 22-25; Weber, La Compagnie fran- 
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In the calms of the equatorial regions, ”Le Terron” began to leak 
and it was decided to take the whole fleet to the coast of Brazil. There 
it stayed from July to November. It did not reach Madagascar till 
March, 1667, a year after it had left France. Mondevergue made im¬ 
provements at Fort Dauphin, concentrated the French colonists there, 
and sent home pessimistic letters. Later in the year a ship arrived from 
France, bringing a new agent sent by the company, Marcara Arachins, 
an inhabitant of Ispahan in Persia, but Armenian by origin. In October, 
1667, three ships, with Caron and Marcara aboard, were sent on to 
India and reached Surat in February, 1668. Two more ships arrived at 
Madagascar from France in September, 1668, and three more were sent 
on to India. Ihey arrived at Surat in March, 1669. De Faye, the director, 
who had accompanied them, died there in April of dysentery. Late in 
1669 another ship arrived at Madagascar from France, bearing letters 
reproaching Mondevergue for his mismanagement of the big expedition 
and of the colony, and recalling him to France. After much delay, 
Mondevergue sailed for France early in 1671 and arrived there in July. 
Pursued by the bitter enmity of the company’s directors, who saw in 
him a symbol of the unsuccessful colony on Madagascar, he was im¬ 
prisoned in the Chateau of Saumur and died there in 1672.®® 

In the meanwhile the company’s affairs in France were not in the 
most prosperous condition. The great expedition of 1666 had left it 
short of money. The second payment on the stock had not come in well. 
Before the third payment fell due, came the news of the capture by 
the English of the first ship that had sailed back from Madagascar. The 
directors were pessimistic and ready to give up, but Colbert and the 
king encouraged them to continue. In 1666 the directors selected 
Lorient, on the coast of Brittany, to be the ocean port and base of the 
company, as the result of survey of the coasts made under Colbert’s 
supervision. The land about Lorient was granted to the company in 
August, 1666, and one of the directors, Langlois, was sent there to 
supervise developments. Up to this time the company had been buying 
the ships it sent to the Indies. Now it began to construct its own. Ship¬ 
yards and warehouses were put up at Lorient. By February, 1667, two 
frigates and a smaller boat had been built there, and a very large vessel 
of 1,000 tons, 'Te Soleil d’Orient,” was on the ways. At the end of 

** Sottas, Une Escadre franfaise aux Irtdes, pp. 25-28; Colbert, LettreSj III*, 427-31, 
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the year the company had sent i8 ships to the Indies. It had 12 more 
ready to sail, in various ports, and in addition there were 7 large ves¬ 
sels under construction at Bayonne, Havre, and Lorient. The company 
had, besides, considerable stocks of goods, bullion, and naval stores. 

During 1667 no ships were sent out. But in March of the next year 
two large vessels sailed for the Indies from Port-Louis, the harbor of 
Lorient. In the same month the directors presented Colbert with a 
memorandum showing that unless more than 1,000,000 Uvres in cash 
were supplied them, they would be unable to continue. Efforts were 
made to force the stockholders to pay up. Legal action was threatened 
against tlftse who still owed 250,000 Uvres on the first payment. The 
final dates for the second and third payments were set ahead to Novem¬ 
ber 25, 1668, and January 15, 1669, respectively. In September the 
king agreed to put 2,000,000 Uvres more into the company. No news 
from the Indies had reached France in 1667, but in 1668 a ship arrived 
with very gloomy reports from Mondevergue as to the state of Mad¬ 
agascar. 

It was in these circumstances that the second stockholders’ meeting 
was held, since the meetings which should have been held in the two 
previous years had been omitted. The company had been in existence 
almost five years, but as yet no ship had returned from the Indies 
proper, though some had come back from Madagascar. The meeting 
took place in the Tuileries, between two and three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon of December 15, 1668. The king himself was present, seated in 
a large armchair, behind a velvet-covered table. The king asked Colbert 
to report on the state of the company. Addressing the stockholders, 
Colbert related that nineteen ships had been sent out from France.^^ 
He told how Mondevergue’s expedition had been "forced by an extraor¬ 
dinary misfortune’’ to stop in Brazil for three months. He spoke of 
"favorable news from sieur Caron, which gave "grounds for hoping 
that this enterprise would have the success that His Majesty hoped for." 
He declared that its success was, in fact, certain, since the king himself 
had formed the project, seen to its execution, and given it financial aid. 

Then Louis XIV made a speech in which he told of his interest in 
the company and of the aid he was giving it. He urged the payment of 
the sums due on the stock and remarked that he had examined the list 

*°Thus: four from Brest, March 2, 1665; two from Havre, July 23, 1665; ten from 
La Rochelle, March 14, 1666; one from Saint-Malo, December 23, 1666; two from 
Port-Louis, March 20, 1668. 
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of the names of those who had given up their stock because they were 
unwilling ’’to risk some little sum*' on an affair so important to the 
kingdom and so dear to its king. He would prefer, he said, not to 
remember these names, but “his memory was too good to forget them.” 

The stockholders were told that the company had received, toward 
its capital, a total of 6,284,000 Itvres, of which the king had supplied 
2,680,000 livres. To this the king was about to add 1,500,000 livres. 
Colbert suggested to the stockholders three new candidates for the 
posts of director, to replace Pocquelin, Herinx, and Varennes, who were 
resigning. The king presided at the election, and Gueston, Picquar, 
and Desmartins, the men proposed by Colbert, were elected. The 
minutes of the meeting were signed by Louis in his own hand.^^ 

Troublous times .—On February 2, 1669, the first ship laden with 
East India goods reached France. The king was delighted at the event 
and summoned the directors to the Tuileries to hear the news. The ship 
had aboard goods bought in the Indies for 279,665 livres, but worth 
much more in France. Its arrival enabled the directors to pay a dividend 
which the king had ordered in September, 1668. It was to have been 
one of 10 percent. Instead, 6 percent was paid to those stockholders 
who had completed the payments on their stock. The total amount dis¬ 
bursed was 113,040 livres. 

In March, 1669, Colbert drew up a memoire in which he listed the 
errors that had been committed in connection with the East India Com¬ 
pany, and the remedies therefor. At Paris, the faults committed in¬ 
cluded the sending of too large and too expensive expeditions, and a 
failure to secure adequate information about the trade of the Indies, 
about Madagascar, and about the sea routes. For the future, Colbert 
decided, it would be best to send only two or three vessels at a time, 
and to make careful arrangements for the commercial side of the under¬ 
takings. In the Indies the troubles seemed to arise from the inadequacy 
of Caron for so great an enterprise. He did not follow orders. He paid 
too much, according to Marcara’s reports, for the goods he purchased. 
Caron was even suspected of disloyal negotiations with the Dutch. Col¬ 
bert came to the conclusion, however, that Caron must be trusted and 
supported and his mistakes glossed over. His experience was necessary 
to the French. He had faithfully served the Dutch company in the Indies 
for twenty-two years. There was no reason why he should not display 

"Sottas, Une Escadre frangaise aux Indes, pp. 30-38; ’’Manuscrits frangais,” No. 
16,738, fols. 24-26; Pauliat, Madagascar sous Louis XIV, pp. 241-67. 
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the same fidelity toward the French, especially since his wife and child 
were in France, under the care of the king, as hostages for his good 
behavior. 

But most of the errors listed by Colbert were those committed in 
Madagascar. He was discouraged about the colony there and came to 
the conclusion that it should no longer be used as the chief entrepot 
of the Indies trade. The directors were even more decided in their an¬ 
tipathy to Madagascar. They asked the king to be relieved of respon¬ 
sibility for that island, and, in the fall of 1669 the king took back 
Madagascar 4 ^om the company. So distrustful were the directors of 
everything connected wuh that colony that they ordered their ships in 
the future not to stop there, but at the lie de Bourbon instead.'*^ 

In 1669 two more ships were sent out by the company, and another 
ship reached France from the Indies in September, 1670. Its cargo, 
bought in the Indies for 116,254 livres, was sold at Havre in November, 
1670, for 477,063 livres. But most of 1669 and of the first months of 
1670 were devoted to the organization of another great expedition. 
This was not to be a large company fleet of the type for which Colbert 
had expressed his dislike, but rather a royal naval squadron consisting 
of 6 warships, 2 transports and a storeship, armed with a total of 249 
cannon. It was put under the command of Blanquet de la Haye, a 
naval officer who had been appointed Lieutenant-general of the king 
in the Indies, to replace Mondevergue. When the fleet was ready, its 
crews totaled 2,100 men. There were, in addition, four companies of 
soldiers, each with 100 men and 30 officers. 

The instructions drawn up by Colbert for La Haye, in December, 
1669, show clearly the purpose of the expedition. Colbert said that the 
ships were to be gone for three years. In the Indies, the chief function 
of the squadron was to support the East India Company and to aid it 
in making new establishments. La Haye was to cooperate with de Faye 
(his death was not yet known) and Caron. As the French needed an 
entrepot on the way to the Indies, and as Madagascar did not seem very 
suitable. La Haye was to examine the Dutch establishment at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in case it should seem wise, some day, to take it over. La 
Haye was to stop at Madagascar, but not for more than a month or six 
weeks. He was to set things in order there, install Champmargou as 
governor, and sail on to the Indies. 

“Colbert, Lettres, III*, 414-27; "Manuscrits fransais," No. 8028, fols. 111-16; 
Sottas, Une Escadre frangaise aux Indes, pp. 39-42. 
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As this was the first royal squadron the French had sent to the East, 
Colbert wished La Haye to make every effort to impress the people of 
the Indies, and to show forth the power of Louis XIV, by its “beauty, 
strength, artillery,” and efficiency. He was to give out the information 
that the king intended shortly to send a larger squadron, with ambas¬ 
sadors and presents for the native rulers. Caron had urged that the 
French make an establishment on Ceylon, in the eastern part, since the 
Dutch held only the southern and western portions of the island, since 
his relations with the native ruler had been amiable, and since the 
island was a rich source of cinnamon. La Haye was therefore to aid in 
the establishment of a French post on Ceylon. He was also to assist in 
the foundation on the island of Banea, just east of Sumatra, of another 
post, which might serve as a base for the trade to China and Japan, 
and might some day outstrip Batavia in importance. Indeed La Haye was 
to regard the establishment of this latter post as his chief task. La Haye 
was not to expect to encounter hostility from the natives in the East, 
for they were friendly. The English were too weak to interfere with 
him. The Dutch would be hostile, but would probably not oppose him 
openly. Eighteen months should suffice for the work in the Indies.^® 

Colbert had ordered La Haye to be ready to sail on January i, 1670. 
Actually the squadron did not leave port till March 29. It reached 
Madagascar safely in November. There La Haye installed Champ- 
margou as governor and contributed further to the disorder on the 
island.He then sailed on to Reunion, returned to Madagascar, and 
eventually reached Surat with his ships in September, 1671. Surat was 
the most important agency of the French in the East, although the Dutch 
and the English also had posts there, to share in the rich trade in 
cotton textiles, of which it was the center. Caron had established the 
French agency at Surat in 1668. His task had been made easier by the 
fact that La Boulaye and Beber, French envoys dispatched by the over¬ 
land route, had arrived at Surat somewhat earlier and had begun col¬ 
lecting goods. Marcara had established a French post in 1669, at 
Masulipatam also. Caron, who had gone on to Java in 1671, had 
learned there from the Dutch of the sailing of La Haye’s squadron. He 
returned to Surat, reaching there some two months after La Haye. To 

**'’Melanges de Colbert,” No. 155, fol. 409; Sottas, IJne Escadre fran^aise aux 
Indes, pp. 42-43; Colbert, Lettres, III*, 461-70, 470-71; Pauliat, Madagascar sous 
Louis XIV, pp. 305-13. 

** The course of events on Madagascar is discussed in the last sections of this 
chapter. 
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demonstrate the confidence of the king in Caron, La Haye decorated 
him with the order of St. Michel. 

On January 9, 1672, the company ship, “Le Dauphin-Couronne” 
sailed from Surat laden with a rich cargo. On the same day, reenforced 
by two company ships, La Haye and his squadron, accompanied by 
Caron, set forth from Surat to awe the East and to win new prestige for 
the French company. The story of his efforts is one of dismal failure. 
Proceeding via Goa and avoiding an encounter with a large Dutch 
fleet. La Haye reached the bay of Trinquemale, in Ceylon, in March. 
But the Dutcti, warned of his plans, were already ensconced there. Mak¬ 
ing no effort to dislodge the Dutch, La Haye opened negotiations with 
the native king. At this juncture a fleet of Dutch ships arrived in the 
same bay. There was some parleying. Then the Dutch blockaded La 
Haye*s squadron. A general combat was avoided, but one royal ship 
and one company ship were captured by the Dutch. In July La Haye, 
leaving one ship, and no men to guard the posts he had established, 
sailed off with his vessels. The Dutch with little difficulty captured 
the ship and the posts.^® 

On July 12, 1672, La Haye reached Tranquebar and there received 
dispatches which told him that the king was planning to declare war 
on the Dutch. At this news, Caron was so distressed that La Haye, who 
had long suspected him of cooperating with the Dutch, was now con¬ 
vinced of his bad faith. The matter is open to some doubt. In 1669 
Colbert had written instructions which were to be taken to Caron by 
La Haye. The minister had assured Caron of the king’s continued in¬ 
terest in the company and trust in him. He told Caron that the pension 
granted by the king was being regularly paid to his wife, that his 
daughter had been married to a well-to-do noble of Normandy, that the 
king had given her a dowry of 20,000 livres, and that he, Caron, would 
be upheld in his dispute with Marcara and in his work in the Indies. 

From the start Caron’s colleagues in the Indies had had trouble with 
him. They found fault with the fact that he styled himself "general,” 
that he appeared with a bodyguard, and that he made great expendi¬ 
tures. The Capucin missionaries were at odds with him because he was 
a Protestant and did not see fit to comply with Colbert’s suggestion that 
he become a Catholic to avoid difficulties. Typical of the disputes be- 

“ Sottas, Une Escadre franfaise aux Indes, pp. 43 ff.; Levasseur. Histoire du com- 
merce, I, 394. 
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tween the servants of the company in the East was the Marcara-Caron 
imbroglio, in which Colbert continued his policy of supporting Caron at 
all costs. Marcara s side of the story may be gleaned from documents 
prepared by him for a lawsuit in Paris, which dragged on from 1675 
to 1679. Marcara was suing the company for back salary, amounting to 
many thousand livres, for 6,000 livres as the value of his furniture, 
and for damages to compensate him for the anguish he had suffered at 
being imprisoned for nearly three years. 

Marcara’s plaints may be summarized briefly. A merchant of Ispahan 
in Persia, he had been engaged from youth in the trade with the East 
Indies. Twice he had gone to Italy to sell jewels that he had secured 
in the East. On the second occasion, he was cheated by a merchant, lost 
his money and became engaged in a long lawsuit. In 1665 he came to 
Paris and offered his services to the East India company. After a con¬ 
ference with Colbert and with the directors of the company, he was 
hired to go to the Indies. The directors had him naturalized as a 
Frenchman, and took over for him his Italian affairs. They gave him 
presents and in 1666 sent him to Madagascar, where Caron and de 
Faye were to give him a contract which would make provision for his 
title and salary. 

Marcara reached Madagascar in August, 1667. Caron and de Faye, 
acting on advice they had received from the directors at Paris, made 
Marcara a conseiller of the Conseil souverain of the island, and director 
of the agencies of the company in the Indies. They signed on October 
12, 1668, an agreement to pay him a salary of 600 livres a month. 
With Caron, Marcara proceeded to Surat in 1667 to help establish the 
French agency there. At first he got on well with Caron, but he was 
distressed when Caron, who according to Marcara knew only the Jap¬ 
anese trade, sought to secure from him information as to how to con¬ 
duct commerce in India. He was definitely alienated, he claimed, when 
Caron urged him to seek to make himself rich at the expense of the 
company. When he refused to betray the company, he brought upon 
himself Caron's lasting hatred. After they arrived at Surat in 1668, 
Caron bought some worthless indigo and then blamed Marcara for 
the purchase. 

Marcara took charge of the agency at Surat and worked hard for the 
company, while, he declared, Caron was enriching himself by treachery 
toward it. In April, 1668, Caron had Marcara arrested, and sent him 
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back to Madagascar in irons. Once in Madagascar again, Marcara secured 
the backing of de Faye and Mondevergue. They reversed Caron's judg¬ 
ment, and allowed Marcara to assume his duties and his titles once 
more. In the fall of 1668 he returned to Surat. Caron feigned friendship 
for him. Through Marcara’s skill and knowledge, an agency was estab¬ 
lished at Masulipatam in 1669. Caron sent an agent named Roussel 
thither, whom, with great difficulties, Marcara prevented from robbing 
the company. Roussel responded by claiming that Marcara had tried to 
kill him, and wrote Caron to that effect. 

The accusadbn was eventually withdrawn, but Caron took the agency 
at Masulipatam and gave*it to Roussel. In 1670 Caron had Marcara and 
his son arrested. When his friends tried to rescue him by force, Marcara 
dissuaded them, lest thfey injure the company’s property. When he had 
Marcara in his power, Caron held a pistol to his head and forced him 
thus to sign falsified accounts. Then Caron put him and his son aboard 
a ship, where they were horribly treated, and sent them to France. 

Back in Paris, Marcara and his son were hounded by the directors 
of the company, who brought lawsuits against them, even after the 
death of Caron, by what Macara regarded as an act of divine vengeance, 
made it impossible to get evidence against them. Marcara responded by 
counter lawsuits and the matter dragged on for years in the courts. 

Such was Marcara's side of the story, and Caron did not live to pre¬ 
sent his version. It is clear that other people in the East were sure that 
Caron was betraying the company. But even when reports came in im¬ 
pugning Caron’s good faith, Colbert was determined to support him 
as the only man in the East with enough experience to carry on suc¬ 
cessfully the business of the company. He sided with him on the 
Marcara affair and upheld his acts, both in Madagascar and the Indies. 
On March 31, 1669, Colbert wrote to de Faye to cease giving aid and 
comfort to Marcara and to place all his trust in Caron, since Marcara 
was a foreigner with no permanent interests in France, while Caron 
had left his wife and daughter there. On Caron s experience and ability, 
declared Colbert, rested the sole hope for the success of the company. 

In 1670, when preparations were being made to send two directors 
to the Indies, vice the late de Faye, Colbert ordered them to have con¬ 
fidence in Caron and to cooperate with him. By June, 1672, however, 
Colbert had changed his mind, or the presence of the directors in the 
East made Caron less indispensable. At any rate, in instructions of that 
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month to La Haye, Colbert gave orders to support the directors in any 
steps taken to counteract the actions of Caron, and to tell Caron to 
undertake nothing on his own authority. 

Before La Haye received these instructions, he had taken it upon 
himself to send Caron home. Caron sailed for France, on the 
in September, 1672, and reached European waters in the following 
year. A vessel he encountered brought him word that he was suspected 
in France. He turned the toward Portugal, but before he could 

land, the ship was wrecked and he was drowned. Colbert may have 
been thinking of Caron when he wrote in 1679, ^ assure you that 
we have never found either fidelity or even industry in all the Dutch 
who have offered themselves to go and serve in the Indies." On the 
other hand, if Caron had reached France and had been offered the op¬ 
portunity to justify himself, he might well have been able to do so.**® 

Some two weeks after the arrival of the news of the Dutch war, 
which had so disturbed Caron, La Haye attacked Saint Thomas, a town 
near Madras, and captured it on July 25, 1672. The reason for this 
step was the robbery of an agent of the French company at Saint 
Thomas in 1670. The natives sought to recapture the place in March, 
1673, but were beaten off. Then a Dutch fleet appeared and blockaded 
Saint Thomas. Besieged both by land and by sea. La Haye bravely de¬ 
fended the town until September, 1674, when the arrival of a new 
Dutch fleet of twenty-one vessels forced him to surrender. 

The Dutch took Saint Thomas and all La Haye’s ships and munitions, 
but they gave him two armed vessels in which to make his way home. 
Two ships were all he needed, for by that time he had lost four-fifths 
of his men. Other French soldiers and sailors captured by the Dutch 
on various vessels were well treated, but were displayed as trophies of 
conquest in the ports of the East. Taken at length to Batavia, some of 
them got back to Amsterdam in 1675. 

Meanwhile Colbert, in Paris, was following affairs in the East as 
best he could. The first dispatches that came back from La Haye’s ex¬ 
pedition made it clear that La Haye’s haughty and stubborn character 
had caused him to be hated by all his subordinates. Some of the naval 

^•“Collection Morel de Thoisy,” No. 377, fols. 68 ff. (for Marcara’s story). Col¬ 
bert, Lettres, IIP, 436-42, 470-71, 504-10, 544, 548, 561; “Collection Clairambault,” 
No. 461, p. 281; Sottas, Utie Escadre frartfahe aux Indes, pp. 46-50; Lavisse, Histoire 
de France, VII (Part I), 242-43; Clement, Colbert, p. 179; Pauliat, Madagascar sous 
Louis XIV, pp. 290-302. 
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officers had even taken it upon themselves to write letters of complaint 
to Colbert. For their pains they received a severe reprimand from the 
minister. But he wrote La Haye to tell him that while he would con¬ 
tinue to have the complete support of the king, he had best mend his 
ways. In 1673 Colbert wrote to tell La Haye that the capture of Saint 
Thomas made up for the loss of the posts temporarily established on 
Ceylon. But at the time he wrote La Haye was already hard beset. 

In May, 1675, La Haye, on the ships lent him by the Dutch, with 
the remnant of the company that had set out so hopefully in 1670, 
got back to j^ance. For the miserable failure of his expedition, he might 
well have expected difgrace. Instead, the king received him kindly 
enough, and gave him a post in the army. He was killed soon after.^^ 

While the expedition of La Haye was meeting disaster, the East 
India Company was manfully striving to build up its trade. In April, 
1670, three large merchant vessels were sent out from Port-Louis. 
The next March three more sailed from Port-Louis, including the 
i,ooo-ton ''Soleil d’Orient,” but this large ship was dismasted and had 
to put in at La Rochelle. During July and August, 1671, three more 
vessels left Port-Louis or Nantes for the Indies. In all, the five ships that 
actually took the route to the East in 1671 totaled in tonnage 1,800 
tons, and in the value of their cargoes 836,804 livres. In 1672 the 
’’Soleil d’Orient,” repaired once more, set out again, accompanied by 
a smaller ship. Two ships started for the Indies in 1673, but when they 
were driven back by storms the voyage was given up. In 1674 
''Blampignon,” with a cargo worth 248,386 livres, sailed from Port- 
Louis. The next year the "Heureuse,” of 700 tons, set out with a cargo 
valued at 514,316 livres. Thus from 1670 to 1675 a total of twelve 
ships, most of them of good size, had gone from France to the Indies. 

In the same period seven had returned. One small ship had gotten 
back in 1670 and another in 1671. It was. ironical that just as real 
returns were coming in from the Indies, the Dutch war should break 
out. But despite the dangers from the Dutch, three East India ships 
reached France in June, 1672. They were "La Couronne," "L'Aigle 
d’Or," and "Le Dauphin-Couronne.” In 1673 "Le Vautour" came home 
safely, and in 1674 "Le Soleil d’Orient" returned, after having nearly 
met disaster on the Mozambique coast. The goods brought in by these 

"Colbert, Lettres, III®, 544-49, 561; Sottas, Une Escadre frangaise aux Index, pp. 
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ships were sold at Port-Louis, Havre, and La Rochelle, usually at 
auction. After the outbreak of the Dutch war, Havre was used less and 
less, because of the danger of Dutch privateers in the Channel, and the 
company’s business became centered more and more at Port-Louis and 
the near-by Lorient. The sales of the goods from the East, including 
those carried by the *'Saint-Jean-Baptiste” which had arrived in 1669, 
had brought in by 1675 4,718,741 Vtvres. 

Those years were ones of anxiety for Colbert. He was busy with 
the preparations for the Dutch war and then with the exigencies of the 
actual conflict. Already in 1671 he was somewhat discouraged about 
the East India Company. 

I admit to you [he wrote to Berryer, one of its directors], that it is 
necessary to have a great deal of strength to resist the misfortunes of the 
company. But one must arm oneself with firmness and constancy to support 
it until its commerce becomes more advantageous. 

In 1673 he wrote to the directors of the company at Surat (Gueston, 
Bloc, and Baron) telling them to reduce unnecessary expenses and to 
establish agencies in the most suitable places. He was sending them 
ships, he said, laden with 700,000 livres in goods and money. But the 
ships that were to carry the letter were driven back by storms and did 
not go to the Indies that year. On September 8, 1674, Colbert wrote 
in the king’s name to La Haye that he was sending a ship with men 
and money to aid him in the defense of Saint Thomas. When Colbert 
wrote the letter. La Haye had already surrendered, and in any event 
the ship seems not to have been sent. 

The Dutch war distracted both Colbert and the king from matters 
pertaining to the East India Company. Despite all discouragements, 
Colbert’s interest in it was still strong, but he did not have the time to 
devote to it. The annual meetings of the company had been omitted in 
1669, 1670, 1671, 1672, 1673, and 1674. But finally, by royal letters, a 
third general meeting was called for May 8, 1675. It was held at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, in the Tuileries. In contrast to the two 
earlier gatherings, neither the king nor Colbert was present. Three new 
directors (Jacques, Robert Pocquelin, and Soullet) were elected. A 
financial statement was presented to the stockholders. It was not very 
discouraging. In fact, it was not so discouraging as it should have been. 
By this time the company had received from the king and from the 
stockholders a total of 8,906,798 livres. Its assets were figured to 
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amount to 6,325,798 livres. But to make up this sum, all the twenty- 
six ships which the company had were valued at cost price, plus the ex¬ 
penses of equipment, repair, and refitting. The posts and agencies 
which the company had established in the Indies (at Surat and Masuli- 
patam, at Rajapour and Tilcery on the Malabar coast, at Bantam in 
Java, and at Bandarbassi at the entrance to the Persian gulf) were 
valued at the total amount of money invested in them. Of the money re¬ 
ceived from the sale of goods in France, less than 1,000,000 livres 
remained in cash. The rest had been reinvested in the operations of 
the company. Actually the assets of the company were probably less 
than what^e stockholders had put in. The money invested by the king 
had been lost, as had ^he cost of the La Haye expedition. 

None the less the commissioners named by the king to draw up a 
balance sheet for the company decided that it should pay a dividend of 
10 per cent to the stockholders who had completed payment on their 
stock and to all those who had put in at least 8,000 livres, whether 
they had completed payment on what they had agreed to take or not. 
The time for the completion of payments was extended to January i, 
1677. An extra dividend of 5 percent was allotted to the directors in 
return for their services. The dividend was paid during 1676 to 481 
stockholders, who had invested in the company at total of 3,353,966 
livres. With the extra sums given to the directors, the dividend amounted 
to 448,137 livres. The payment of the dividend was intended to revive 
the interest of the stockholders in the company. But as a matter of 
fact their interest seems to have waned, for the company was about to 
enter a period of decline.^® 

3. LATER DEVELOPMENTS 

In the years after 1675 ^he company was short of money. The stock¬ 
holders showed no evidences of a desire to aid it further financially. 
The king and Colbert, busy finding money for the prosecution of the 
Dutch war, were unable to come to its support. It was a crucial period. 
The company had established trading connections. The goods it brought 
back to France found a ready sale. If it had been able to take this 
tide in its affairs at the flood, it might well have won its way to victory. 
Instead, it was to be bound in shallows and in miseries. After 1675 

** Colbert, Lettres, IF, 635; IIP, 554-57, 581-83; J. Savary, Le Parfah nigociant, 
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the directors were forced to give up the construction of new ships 
and to devote themselves to keeping in service those vessels which 
they already had. 

In 1675 no ships returned from the Indies. The next year 'Xe 
Vautour" and “Le Rossignol” sailed thither, and ”Le Blampignon” and 
’X’Heureuse” came back with large cargoes, which were taken to Rouen 
and sold there. During the two following years, 1677, and 1678, war 
conditions prevented the dispatch of any further ships, and none 
returned from the East. Early in 1679 directors took advantage 
of the return of peace to send out 'Xe Soleil d’Orient" with a cargo of 
100,000 Ihres in goods and 300,000 Ihres in money. Until 1681 this, 
the finest of the company’s ships, was used for trading in the Indies. 
On its way back to France in that year it sank, with a loss to the com¬ 
pany of 600,000 Ihres. In 1679 ‘Xe President” also sailed from France, 
with 200,000 Ihres in money and bullion. In that year, too, a small 
vessel, ”Le Rossignol,” came back with a cargo which had cost, in the 
Indies, 27,408 Ihres. 

In 1680 ’X’Heureuse” sailed with a cargo of goods and with 200,000 
Ihres in money, and 'Xe Pr&ident” got back to France. This year rep¬ 
resented a low ebb in the financial state of the company. Of the 26 ships 
listed in 1675 as assets of the company, one had been captured by the 
Dutch, 5 had been sold at Surat, 3 had been sold at Havre, and of 
those remaining some were not in seaworthy condition. To the company 
the king owed more than 333,335 Ihres for advances to La Haye’s 
squadron in the East and for unpaid import and export bounties. The 
directors consulted with Colbert and he promised to secure for them 
150,000 Ihres, so that they might send two ships to the Indies. 

In 1681 'X’Heureuse” returned from the East and 'Xe Pr&ident” 
and ‘Xe Blampignon” were sent out. They took with them a number 
of missionaries bound for Siam, where French ecclesiastics had been 
active for some time. As early as 1658, three French bishops in partibus 
had been sent to the East. One died on the way, but two, Francois Pallu, 
bishop of Heliopolis, and Pierre Lambert, bishop of Mettelopolis, had 
reached Siam. There they won the confidence of the king of Siam, and 
founded missionary schools. Pallu returned to France, but in 1673 he 
went back to Siam, bearing letters from the king and the pope. More 
priests were sent out, and some of them penetrated into Tonkin China 
and Cochin China. In 1680 the king of Siam sent an elaborate embassy 
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to France, with rich presents for Louis XIV and the notables of France. 
But it sailed on the ill-fated ’’Soleil d’Orient" and was lost with that 
ship. The French priests who sailed out in i68i, did not, however, 
yet know of this disaster. 

There was another development of considerable importance to the 
company in i68i. In January a private French merchant asked per¬ 
mission to go to the Indies to secure goods such as cloves, porcelain, ^ind 
diamonds, in which the company did not trade. In April the directors 
decided to accept the proposition. In January, 1682, a decree of the 
Council of State regulated the terms on which such traffic might be 
carried on^ It was provided that individuals might send goods to the 
East, but only on th^ ships of the company, for the use of which they 
must pay freight. The goods they secured in the East must be sent back 
on company ships and sold at the company sales. This arrangement was 
to last for five years.^® 

The special chamber of the East India Company at Lyon immediately 
protested to Colbert against this new departure and sent him memoires 
on the subject through the archbishop of Lyon as intermediary. To the 
archbishop, Colbert replied on January 22, 1682, thus: 

The general arguments for the exclusion from this commerce of all persons 
save the company are very good, and also the interest of the company and 
of the individuals who compose it lies in such exclusion; but the question 
consists in knowing whether, for the good of the state, it would not be 
better to admit other individuals for a few years so as to strengthen this 
commerce and to send there considerable sums of money, instead of seeing 
it languish from the fact that the company cannot send enough money there; 
and I am convinced that you will easily conclude that the general good of 
the state should win the day over private arguments of the company, on 
condition always that as soon as it is in a position to sustain itself, by itself, 
no other persons will be admitted to it.^^ 

The fears of the Lyon chamber were perhaps justified, for taking ad¬ 
vantage of the new decree, two of the directors of the East India 
Company, Vitry-la-Ville and Pocquelin, immediately formed a private 
company so that they might engage in trade to the Indies on their own 
account. On each, ship they sent out goods for themselves, and they 
proved so greedy and grasping that they were a real inconvenience to 

“Colbert, Lettres, II\ 123; No. 551, Letter from Frangois Martin to Colbert, 
November 7, 1681; Sottas, Une Escadre jrangahe auxlndes, pp. 65 ff., 133 If.; Isambert, 
Recueil general des anciennes lots frangaises, XIX, 373. 
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trade. They were also much more interested in their own ventures than 
in those of the company. 

In 1682, despite its precarious financial position, the company man¬ 
aged to send out two ships, with 400,000 livres in goods and money. 
One of the ships was the old, 700-ton ''Heureuse.” The other was the 
new, 8oo-ton ’’Royale,” which had been begun ten years earlier and 
just recently finished. These ships took out, too, goods, especially coral, 
to the value of 231,459 livres, for the Vitry-la-Ville-Pocquelin com¬ 
pany. On them was paid to the main company 16,147 livres for freight, 
plus a fee of 7 percent of the value. In July, 1682, the faithful ‘*Blam- 
pignon” returned to France with 350 tons of Indies goods, which were 
sold at Rouen in the fall. 

In 1683 *^he king aided the company by paying it 38,863 livres in 
bounties on the imports and exports of the previous year. ‘*Le Blam- 
pignon” was sent back to Surat, with 422,312 livres in goods and money 
for the company and 125,333 for Vitry-la-Ville and Pocquelin. 

For the first time, too, a ship was sent direct to Pondichery. It was the 
''Saint-Fran^ois-d'Assise” which had been rented at Saint-Malo. It took 
out 156,687 livres in goods and money for the company and 107,000 
livres in silver for Vitry-la-Ville and Pocquelin. As most of the goods 
and money sent by the company had to be used to pay debts which had 
accumulated at Surat and Pondichery, the two directors trading for 
themselves were the ones who profited from the sending of these ships. 
In the summer of 1683 ”La Royale” and “L’Heureuse” returned to 
Port-Louis. They brought goods bought in the Indies for 520,000 livres, 
of which more than a fifth were for the account of Vitry-la-Ville and 
Pocquelin. 

In the following year the company sent out three ships, of which 
two had been rented at Saint-Malo and one had been rented from the 
king. During the year four ships, ”Le Blampignon,” ”Le Vautour,” ”Le 
President,” and ”Le Saint-Frangois d’Assise,” got back to France with 
large cargoes, which were sold in Rouen in the fall for 1,900,000 
livres. 

But before these goods had been sold, the company was in the throes 
of reorganization. Colbert’s death had, to many, seemed a final blow 
to the company, for it was already in a parlous state. Of the 5 ships it 
had sent out in 1683 and 1684, belonged to the com¬ 

pany. On the others it had had to pay a heavy rent. Of the 26 ships it 
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had possessed in 1675, only 'Xe Vautour" was fit for another voyage to 
the Indies, though "Le President*' (bought in 1679) ^^d ”La Royale" 
(launched in 1681) were also in the seaworthy class. But Seignelay 
succeeded to his father’s place as titular president of the company, and 
it was determined to reorganize its affairs and carry on.®^ 

The reorganization of 1684 makes it possible to arrive at an estimate 
of what had been accomplished under the leadership of Colbert. In 
pursuance of an order of the king, the fourth general assembly of the 
stockholders was held on May 29, 1684. The prevot des marchands of 
Paris addressed the meeting. He declared that what with the perils and 
turmoil of<%fee recent war, it was little short of a miracle that the com¬ 
pany had survived at all. He summarized the operations of the company 
since 1675. It had sent to the Indies 14 ships with goods and money to 
the value of 3,398^22 livres. Eight ships had returned, with goods 
bought in the Indies for 1,878,914 livres. These goods when sold, had 
brought in 4,376,595 livresP The profits which had thus been re¬ 
alized were not sufficient to cover the expenses of the establishments in 
the Indies, the cost of a mission to Siaifi, or losses such as that of the 
’’Soleil d’Orient,” or of the agency at Bantam which the Dutch had 
captured. 

In France the company had only one important establishment, that at 
Loricnt. In India it had had six in 1675, but by 1684 there were only 
two left, those at Surat and Pondichery. The assets of the company 
were declared to be 4,205,411 Uvres, This figure was of a semi- 
fictitious nature, however, since it had been reached only by including 
sums owed the company by the king for a dozen years or more, and by 
listing eleven of the company’s ships at cost price. The stockholders 
elected four new directors, and the king appointed commissioners to 
meet with the directors, go over the books of the company, and report 
back to the stockholders. 

On June 5, 1684, another stockholders’ meeting was held. The royal 
commissioners reported that the assets as of 1675 had been over¬ 
valued by more than 60 percent, and that if the current statement of 
assets were written down to its true value, it would show a large deficit. 
To the stockholders it was announced that the king now made them 
a free gift of all the money he had advanced. It was not possible, even 

“ Sottas, Une Escadre frangaise aux Indes, pp. 72-77. 
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so, to pay a dividend. But 3,000 livres was voted each of the directors 
for his services. 

Another stockholders’ meeting was held by royal order on September 
II, and another on November 13. At the latter meeting the royal com¬ 
missioners presented the balance sheet of the company which they 
had prepared. It was now much improved by the sums realized from the 
sale of the goods which had come in during the year. The amount of 
stock held by stockholders had fallen to 3,353,966 livres, par value, 
as those to whom a dividend had not been paid in 1676 were considered 
as having no further interest in the company. The debts of the company 
in France and in the Indies totaled 2,070,130 livres. The value of the 
assets was held to be 3,098,517 livres. The difference of 1,028,387 
livres between the assets and the debts represented the equity of the 
stockholders in the company. Thus in the course of two decades all the 
money put in by the king and by stockholders who had not completed 
payments, had been lost, and in addition more than two-thirds of the 
investments of the remaining stockholders had been wiped out. The 
commissioners, on behalf of the king, then announced the terms on 
which the company was to be reorganized.®^ But the history of the re¬ 
organization and of the company during the remainder of the century 
falls outside the scope of this book. 

Summary .—^The cold figures of the balance sheet of 1684 do not give 
an entirely fair picture of the accomplishments of the East India Com¬ 
pany under Colbert. In 1664 the trade to the Indies was a monopoly of 
the Dutch, English, and Portuguese. Into that monopoly in twenty 
years Colbert drove an opening wedge, narrow and irregular, it is 
true, but of considerable importance none the less. The value of navi¬ 
gators who knew the routes to the East, of merchants who could carry 
on the Indies trade, of agents who had learned oriental ways, were all 
assets which could not figure on the balance sheet, but which formed 
a significant contribution from the company of Colbert to its successors. 
Colbert’s East India Company in his lifetime was a financial failure. 
Yet as he himself was wont to say, new enterprises are always dif¬ 
ficult and costly at the start. The French East India Company, after 
ups and downs, was to win to a substantial prosperity during many years 
of the eighteenth century. France was even to be offered the empire of 
the East, only to relinquish it in favor of objectives nearer at hand. 


“Sottas, Une Escadre fran(aise aux Indes, pp. 77 ff. 
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Both this prosperity and this opportunity would not have been pos¬ 
sible, if Colbert’s company had not laid the foundation. France today 
still holds at Pondichery the post that was won for her under Colbert. 

It is idle to speculate on what the company might have accomplished 
had it not been for the Dutch war. If La Haye’s squadron had not been 
lost, if Colbert had been able to devote as much time to the company 
after 1672 as he did before that date, if peace had left the government 
with a surplus of funds to devote to commerce, there is no telling what 
the French East India Company might not have accomplished. It is sim¬ 
ilarly futile to attempt to evaluate the restrictive effect of royal control. 
It can scarce be doubted that it was distressing to a business man to be 
dragooned into buying stock in a company, and then to see the king 
and Colbert dictating the choice of directors, determining policies, omit¬ 
ting stockholders’ meetings, and governing the company by royal de¬ 
cree. But it seems equally clear that, given conditions as they were in 
France, there would have been no French East India Company without 
the initiative and support of Colbert. Haid one been founded by private 
merchants, it would hardly have been able to fight its way against the 
intrenched competition it would have found. It was, indeed, that corol¬ 
lary of state control, state assistance, and protection that enabled the 
French company to survive into the future that was, for it, bright with 
promise. 

4, MADAGASCAR 

Though Colbert’s East India Company had commerce as its primary 
objective, it gave rise to colonial ventures of some importance. Settle¬ 
ments had been made by the French upon both Madagascar (lie 
Dauphine) and Reunion (He de Bourbon) before Colbert came to 
power. But in the course of the development of his East India Company, 
these two islands became centers of considerable colonial activity. 
Madagascar was eventually to be abandoned, and then reoccupied in a 
new wave of colonial activity in the nineteenth century. Reunion became 
permanently a French colony. 

In the attempts to set up an East India Company before the time of 
Colbert, Madagascar had come to be regarded as a logical entrepot 
for French commerce to the East. Here again the example of the Dutch 
was influential. The French hoped to find in Madagascar the combined 
advantages that the Dutch gained by using Java as an entrepot and the 
Cape of Good Hope as a way station where ships might stop for refresh- 
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ment. As the steps for the formation of the East India Company 
were being taken in 1664, some persons at least had larger ideas for 
the development of Madagascar. Charpentier painted the island as rich 
in resources, fertile in soil, pleasant in climate, a veritable "terrestrial 
paradise." An anonymous but well-informed individual presented to the 
authorities a detailed plan for building up Madagascar into a populous 
and productive colony.®^ 

In the articles of the company, Madagascar was granted to it, and 
this grant was confirmed by the royal declaration of August, 1664. In 
the meanwhile, Colbert had negotiated the cession of all rights in 
Madagascar, by the old East India Company and by the due de Mazarin, 
to the new company. In October, 1664, a regulation to provide statutes 
and an ordinance for the lands ceded to the company was issued by 
the king. Its thirteen articles applied specifically to Madagascar. The 
first article declared that in the colonies established by the company 
the name of God was to be respected, ecclesiastics honored, and the 
Catholic religion practiced with "respect and humility." Blasphemy was 
forbidden by the second article. For the first offense the penalty was to 
be a public reprimand, for the second, the stocks. In case of a third 
offense, the culprit was to be punished to the utmost rigor of the law 
of France. The third article forbade rape, under the penalties provided 
in France. The fourth forbade Frenchmen to marry native women who 
had not been converted to the Catholic faith. The fifth provided that 
a Frenchman married to a Catholic native woman, could not abandon 
her save by the same forms of legal separation possible in France, nor 
could he marry while she lived. The sixth forbade any Frenchman to 
take an immoral woman into his home. The seventh prohibited harm¬ 
ing or robbing natives. The next three forbade stealing, murders, and 
duels. The eleventh forbade making war on the natives. The twelfth 
prohibited the enslaving of natives or the selling of them as slaves. 
The last article provided that "all the ordinances of the kingdom of 
France shall be punctually observed in the island of Madagascar."®*'^ 

While the prosperous people of France were being asked to invest in 
the East India Company, the impoverished were being urged to go to 
Madagascar as colonists. In Paris and other cities posters were put up 
by the company, giving details as to the opportunities offered prospec- 
See Appendix II below. 

“'’Manuscfits francais," No. 21,778, fols. 237-38; Pauliat, Madagascar sous Louis 
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tive colonists. The company promised each emigrant all the land he, 
his family, and his servants could cultivate. It painted glowing pictures 
of the beauties and wealth of Madagascar. It offered free passage to 
colonists, and agreed to supply them with tools and necessaries, on 
which no payments were to be made until after a year. Artisans who 
would go to Madagascar and stay for eight years were promised the 
status of masters on their return to France.^® 

The first expedition sailed from France in March, 1665, with a num¬ 
ber of colonists, and a considerable amount of supplies and munitions. 
One ship reached Fort Dauphin on Madagascar on July 10. Four days 
later those^ho had arrived officially took over the island, in the name 
of the new East India tiompany. They found on Madagascar some sixty 
colonists sent out b^ La Meilleraie and the earlier company. The little 
colony was in none-too-prosperous a condition despite the efforts of 
Champmargou, the commandant, and La Case, a great explorer and 
fighter. Nor was Fort Dauphin much of a stronghold. A council for 
the government of the island was set up in August, 1665, by the new 
arrivals. 

Back in France preparations were being made for the great expedi¬ 
tion of the next year. By royal letters patent of October 17, 1665, 
Francois de Lopis, marquis de Mondevergue, was made Lieutenant- 
general of Madagascar and all other French possessions in the East. 
In March, 1666, the expedition sailed with some hundreds of colonists 
and large stocks of supplies. After the long voyage and the three 
months’ stop-over in Brazil, which used up a good part of the pro¬ 
visions, the fleet reached Fort Dauphin in Madagascar in March, 1667. 
They found that Fort Dauphin, of which they had heard so much, was 
merely a wretched palisade and a few wooden sheds. They found that 
many of the officials and men who had come out earlier had died of 
disease. They found that the natives were growing more and more 
hostile to the French. 

Everything seemed discouraging, but Mondevergue set to work with 
a good deal of energy. He built up Fort Dauphin, even putting up some 
buildings of stone. He sent out ships to bring in the colonists who 
were unsuccessfully trying to establish themselves at other points on the 
island. He reorganized the conseil-souverain which was to govern the 
island. By the end of 1667 things had been set in some sort of order. 

“Clement, Colbert, p. 177; Pauliat, Madagascar sous Louis XIV, pp. 175-81. 
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But there was a serious shortage of food, for the colonists had not been 
able to raise enough crops to feed themselves, and the fleet had arrived 
with few provisions left. The shortage was relieved somewhat when 
La Case brought in 1,200 cattle which he had captured from unfriendly 
natives.®*^ 

By March, 1669, news had reached France of the year-long voyage of 
the 1666 expedition, and of the gloomy state of aflairs on Madagascar. 
Colbert wrote to de Faye to look into the question of whether it was 
worth while to try to keep Madagascar as an entrepot for the Indies 
trade. In the memoire which he drew up at that time on the errors of 
the East India Company, Colbert devoted by far the largest section to 
faults in the development of Madagascar, for he felt that they alone 
were sufficient to ruin the company. He was distressed that at such a 
distance in space and time it was hard to allocate the blame. "What 
is most vexing," he wrote, "is that we have difficulty in distinguishing 
those guilty of faults from the innocent." 

The waste of goods and money at Madagascar seemed so terrific to 
Colbert that he felt someone must be deliberately trying to wreck the 
company. He estimated that 470,586 livres had already been lost on 
Madagascar. The lack of food, disease, the disrepair of Fort Dauphin, 
and the necessity of keeping the colonists concentrated there and sup¬ 
porting them at the company’s expense, seemed to him disastrous de¬ 
velopments. He felt that the practice of the company of selling at high 
prices to the colonists goods like wine and brandy, bought cheaply in 
France, was dangerous. Even worse was the establishment of a monopoly 
in meat, for the company had built two slaughterhouses, and was allow¬ 
ing no one else to sell meat. In other ways it seemed to Colbert that the 
agents and officials were trying to enrich themselves and the company 
at the expense of those colonists who had any resources. He felt that 
Mondevergue should have managed things better and that he was 
somehow at fault. 

Thinking over the situation, Colbert decided that Madagascar was a 
valuable, but not essential entrepot for the Indies trade. A station at 
the Cape of Good Hope might be better. If Madagascar was to be of any 
use, it must raise enough livestock and rice to feed itself and to pro¬ 
vision ships on the way to and from India. To force the colonists 

” '’Nouvelles acquisitions frangaises,” No. 9342, fol. 63; Sottas, Une Escadre fran- 
(aise aux Indes, pp, i6~i8; Hanoteaux and Martineau, Histoire des colonies frangaises, 
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to cultivate the soil, which all reports declared to be fertile, Colbert 
felt it would be wise, for a while, to order ships, bound to the Indies, 
not to stop there. He determined to let Mondevergue know that Mada¬ 
gascar would no longer be considered the chief base of the company 
in the East, that no food would be sent there, unless it was paid for, 
and that no more money would be wasted on the island. It occurred 
to him that it might be wise to hold the goods sent to France from 
Madagascar and to make no returns for them. But he decided that, 
since the money spent there must still be on the island, the best way 
to get it bat^c might be to send food thither in return for cash. Monde¬ 
vergue had been at fault, Colbert felt, in establishing a money economy 
on the island when barter would have been easier and better and would 
have conserved the-cash resources of the company. Mondevergue was 
at fault, too, in not having established the cultivation of the soil. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that Colbert advised the king 
on the orders to be given to Mondevergue. Two letters signed by Louis 
were written to him in March, 1669. On the whole, the tone was fairly 
mild. The king was distressed, he said, that Mondevergue's unfavorable 
reports were discouraging all interest in the East India Company. The 
long voyage and the shortage of provisions that resulted therefrom, 
together with the famine and disease that ensued when some 1,600 or 
1,700 men landed from the fleet, were perhaps excusable. But it was 
harder to forgive the using up on Madagascar of goods and money in¬ 
tended for the Indies. Instead of keeping the colonists together, Monde¬ 
vergue should have spread them out and started them cultivating the 
soil. He should not have reversed Caron’s judgment, passed on Mar- 
cara. He should not have introduced money economy among the col¬ 
onists. It was ridiculous to pay the colonists with money from the 
company, and then to get some of the money back by selling them the 
company’s goods. If Mondevergue thought that the company was going 
to support the colonists with no object or profit, he was wrong. The 
colonists must support themselves. 

The king concluded by saying that he would forgive Mondevergue 
his errors if settlements were planted immediately, the land cultivated, 
wages to colonists stopped, the goods and money of the company re¬ 
covered, and the company officials left free to act for its best interests. 
In his second letter, he told the luckless Mondevergue that he was not 
to return to France till he had remedied all disorders. 
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Colbert’s letter to Mondevergue, dated March 30, 1669, was typical 
of his policy of trying to get the most out of a subordinate who seemed 
inefficient. He told Mondevergue that the king was so interested in the 
success of the East India Company that he would doubtless reward 
him if he succeeded in setting affairs in Madagascar in some sort of 
order. Colbert remarked that his own official advancement was the 
result of his extreme diligence. He pointed to the example of M. de 
Tracy, who after four years of labor as governor in Canada was re¬ 
warded with the governship first of Dunkirk and then of Chateau- 
Trompette. He urged Mondevergue to recover the goods and money of 
the company and not to come back to France until he had carried out 
the king’s orders.®® 

By this time Mondevergue’s lack of tact had led him into quarrels 
with most of the important colonists. But in any event, the task laid 
upon him was superhuman, and the orders given him were written in 
comfortable France, where the difficulties of life in Madagascar could 
scarcely be imagined. He received the letters in October, 1669, 
started for France in April, 1670. His ship was driven back by storms, 
and he did not sail finally until February, 1671, after the arrival of La 
Haye’s squadron. Back in France, he felt the weight of the hostility of 
the directors of the company, who concentrated upon him all the blame 
for everything that had gone wrong in Madagascar. The king and Col¬ 
bert seem to have agreed with the directors. The unfortunate Monde¬ 
vergue, imprisoned in July, 1671, was lucky enough to die in January, 
1672. When Colbert heard of the latter event, he wrote, ”1 am very 
vexed to learn of the death of M. de Mondevergue,” and gave orders 
to bring on to Paris his chests and papers.®® 

Before Mondevergue left Madagascar, conditions seem to have im¬ 
proved somewhat. A memoire drawn up there in October, 1668, de¬ 
clared that the French were beginning ”to lose that spirit of rapine, 
of piracy, and of brigandage which was the only thing” they had dis¬ 
played on the island up to that time. They had preferred pillage to 
work, but at last, according to the memoire, some of them were be¬ 
ginning to grow crops and raise livestock. The relations with the natives 
had been embittered when famine had driven the French to organize a 
raid, in which 200 men had taken part in stealing the cattle of the 
“Colbert, Lettres, IIP, 414-42. 
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islanders. But it was to be hoped that gradually the natives would be¬ 
come more friendly. 

Another memoire of March, 1670, declared that Mondevergue had 
established a satisfactory peace with the natives, and that this had en¬ 
abled the colonists to plant and reap satisfactory crops. This peace 
was in danger, however, for intertribal wars, which seemed likely to 
embroil the French, had broken out among the islanders. There were 
sure to be more quarrels with the natives, and the colonists were not 
adequately provided with arms or munitions. The memoire went on to 
say that tly^e things were necessary. First, the natives should be kept in 
such a state of awe Aat they would regard the French as masters. 
Second, a stock of money should be kept in circulation. Third, instead of 
sending to Madagascar “all sorts of folk such as came on the big 
fleet,” an effort should be made to send out ”good laborers and work¬ 
men and their families.”®® 

By 1670 Colbert had decided that it would be wise to abandon Mada¬ 
gascar, but on the island things were moving rapidly. In November of 
that year, La Haye arrived in Madagascar with his squadron. In the 
place of Mondevergue, La Haye installed as governor Champmargou, 
an official who had already been some time on the island. Almost im¬ 
mediately after his arrival. La Haye succeeded in stirring up a war 
with the natives, in which the French were worsted. Then, leaving 
Champmargou to straighten matters out. La Haye sailed on to Reunion. 
In two months he was back and found the conflict with the natives still 
in progress. Disgusted with what he had seen of Madagascar, La Haye 
urged the colonists to abandon it. They refused. Outraged by their 
obstinacy. La Haye sailed off in June, 1671, without leaving them suf¬ 
ficient food or munitions. On August i, 1671, La Haye wrote to 
France to report that the natives of Madagascar were lazy and would 
rather starve than work, that the land on Reunion was more fertile than 
all save the very best land in France, and that in his opinion Reunion 
would make a much better colony and trading base than Madagascar.®^ 

La Haye sailed to Surat and to his campaign that was to take him to 
Ceylon, and disastrously to Saint Thomas. After it was all over, in 
November, 1674, with the remnant of his once-proud expedition, on 
the two ships the victorious Dutch had given him. La Haye once again 

"Nouvelles acquisitions frangaises,” No. 9342, fols. 66 ff., 71-84. 
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visited Reunion. He found the little colony there in good condition, but 
was disturbed to learn that there had been no news from Madagascar. 
Sailing on, La Haye reached Fort Dauphin on December 8. The fort, 
with its buildings, was intact. But it was completely deserted. Mystified, 
La Haye set sail for France. 

What had happened may be briefly told. After La Haye left, the war¬ 
fare between the French and the natives had continued unabated. In 
the course of the struggle, in December, 1672, Champmargou, the gov¬ 
ernor, was killed. Back in France Colbert had received La Haye’s 
reports which insisted on the superiority of Reunion as against Mada¬ 
gascar. On June 30, 1672, Colbert had sent La Haye orders to encourage 
the colonists to transfer from Fort Dauphin to more suitable points on 
the island or to Reunion. If there were any who insisted on remaining, 
La Haye was to assist them, unless he felt that the hostility of the 
natives and the lack of fertile soil were such as to prevent a colony 
there from ever being able to maintain itself. In the latter case, La Haye 
was to force the colonists to leave Fort Dauphin. Colbert still hoped 
that the colonists might find native wives and thus eventually increase 
the population of the settlements. 

Similar orders were sent to Madagascar and reached Fort Dauphin in 
October, 1673. The colonists, despite continuing troubles with the 
natives, refused to move to Reunion or to abandon their settlement at 
Fort Dauphin, even when they were told that no more ships from 
France or the Indies would stop at Madagascar. The colonists wanted 
to remain, because they had made some progress in bringing land un¬ 
der cultivation and in raising livestock. They had secured native serv¬ 
ants or slaves who did much of the hard work for them, and they 
seem to have envisioned themselves as about to become masters of 
productive plantations, worked by black labor. Whatever the colonists 
may have thought of the fidelity of their Negro servitors (in a memoire 
dated February 28, 1674, one of them said that their servants would 
‘'willingly follow them,” even to Reunion), there was trouble afoot. 
In 1672 a conspiracy between the natives and the servants of the French 
had been discovered and thwarted. Two years later, in August, 1674, 
a similar conspiracy was brought off successfully. The servants joined 
with the other natives and massacred the colonists on the twenty-seventh 
of the month. Sixty-four out of some hundreds of French colonists 
survived and gathered in Fort Dauphin. A ship of the French East India 
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Company, passing by, took them off on September 9. Some went on to 
India, others to the Mozambique coast. The colony which was to have 
been the great entrepot for the Indies trade was deserted, and thus 
La Haye found it in December.®^ 

It was, rather. Reunion which survived to become a useful entrep6t 
and a successful colony. It had been receiving small accretions of colo¬ 
nists from time to time. As soon as Colbert had definitely decided to 
abandon Madagascar, plans were made to send soldiers to protect the 
colonists on Reunion, and women to marry them. With ups and downs, 
the tiny colony there grew, and after the reorganization of the East 
India Company in 1684, Reunion became a regular stopping place for 
the ships going to and from the Indies.®® 

Summary, —^Thei^ seems to have been nothing intrinsically wrong 
with the plan of having Madagascar as a productive colony—entrepot 
for the commerce with the East Indies. But in execution the plans went 
awry. The true nature of the soil and climate of the island were compre¬ 
hended only gradually. The natives were^ antagonized, rather than concil¬ 
iated. The one large expedition that was sent there arrived short of 
food. The colonists were unruly. In any conflict of interests between 
the company and the colonists, it was the latter who were always sac¬ 
rificed. The basic mistake was probably trying to do everything at once. 
The colony should, perhaps, have been developed slowly, without much 
regard to the Indies trade. It might then, in the course of time, have be¬ 
come a self-sufficient and useful base. Luck and bad judgment played 
their part as well. Fort Dauphin seems to have been a peculiarly un¬ 
healthy spot. 

“Colbert, Lettres, IIP, 544-49; Sottas, Une Escadre jranfaise aux Indes, p. 52; 
"Nouvelles acquisitions fran^aises,” No. 9342, fols. 103-5, 107-8; Hanoteaux and 
Martineau, Histoire des colonies fran^aises, VI, 79 ff.; Pauliat, Madagascar sous Louis 

XIV, pp. 371-74. 

“’’Melanges de Colbert,” No. 164, fol. 192; Sottas, Une Escadre fran^aise aux 
Indes, passim; Hanoteaux and Martineau, Histoire des colonies frangaises, VI, 309-19. 
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